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red  in  representing'the  Arctic  Sea  as  of  a  sudden  become  al- 
most open  and'  accessibly  .to  the  adventurous  navigator.  By  the 
more  speculative  relators,  it  Jb^s  been  supposed  that  the  vast  iey 
i^arrier  which,^  during  many  ages,  *had  obstrndted  those  fbrl€»:(i 

.  regions,  is  at  last,  from  some  revolution- of  our  globe,  broken  up 

•and  dispersed^*  The  project  of  finding  a  north-west  passage  to 
Asia — a  project  so  often^attempted,  ana  so  long  abandoned — ^hafi^ 
in  consequence  been  again  revived ;  arid  the  more  daring  scheme 
of  penetrating  to  the  Pole  itself,,  has  likewise  been  seriously  pro- 
posed. Of  the  success  of  either  plan,  our  -hopes,  we  confesi, 
are  extremely  slender ;  yet  the  prospett  now  held  forth  seems 
to  be  more  inviting, ,  on  the  .whole,  than  at  any  former  period 
when  such  bold  undertakings  were  made.  The  discovery  of 
n  north-west  passage,  were  it  'ever  attainable,  iK>uld  hardly  in- 

'  deed  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  our  commerce,  since,  in  such' high 
latitudes,  where  only  it  must  be  sought  fi)r,  it  would  at  all  titaies 
be  very  precarious,  and  liable  to  interruption  from  the  prevalence 

'  of  ice.  The  scheme  of  actually  reaching  that  northern  point  on 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  which  terminates  its  ideal  axis  of  rota- 

.tion,  however  interesting  in  a  philosophical  view,  can  otIv  be 
regarded  as  an  object  of  pure  curiosity,  and  not  hkely  to  lead 
to  any  useful  or  practical  results.  Yet  we  think  it  befitting  the 
character  of  a  great  maritime  nation,  to  embrace  every  chance 
even  of  improvmg  geographical  knowledge,  and  of  extendinjg 
the  basis  of  natural  science.  We  can  hardly  praise  the  liberali-. 
ty  of  the  appointment  of  the  ships  destined, to  explore  the  Arc- 
tic seas;  but  it  will  give  us  infinite  concern,  should  this* expe-  * 
dition  have  the  same  fruitless  or  disastrous  issue  as  other  plans 
of  distant  discovery,  which  have  lately  been  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 

The  books  and  memoirs  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  ta  this  ar- 
ticle, contain  the  latest  accounts  of  the  state  of  di0  Northern  Seas. 
They  have  either  suggested  the  enterprise  now  pursued,  or  have 
been  brought  forwara  inconsequence  of  its^  adoption.  Literary 
speculation  is  never  indeed  wanting,  in  this  country,  to  gratify  or 
amuse  the  curiosity  of  the  public. — Mr  Daines  Barrington,  a  man 
of  learning  and  some  ingenuity,  embraced  with  ardour  the  bpi- 
nion  of  the  possibility  of  approaching  to , the  Pole.    In  successive 

})apets  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  he  not.on- 
y  condensed  the  information  furnished, by  the  older  voyafla*s,  but 
^   exhibited  the  results  of  the  numerous  queries  relating  to  uie  same 
object  which  he  had  circulated  a^ong  persons  engaged  in-the 
Greenland  Fishery.     He  thus  proved,  uiat,  in  certain  fevourable 
•     seasons,  the  Arctif  seas  are  lefl  for  several  weeks  so  open,  that 
.  mtrepid  navigators  might  safely  penetrate  to  a  very  high  latitude* 
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Ip.  compliaiice  with  his  isangulne  representations,  the  Admiralty 
despatched,  in  1773,  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave^ 
to  explore  those  re^ons;  .but  this  commander  was  unsuccessful 
in  the  attempt,  having  reached  only  the  latitude  of  80^  degrees, 
when  his  ship  got  surrounded  with  a  body  of  ice  near  Spitzber- 
gen,  and  escaped  with  extreme  difficulty,  though  many  of  th^ 
whalers  that  summer  advancecl  farther.  Mr  Barrington  did 
not .  however  despair,  and*,  following  out  his  views,  he  set  Mr 
Naime  and  Dr  Higgins  to  make  experiments  on  the  conge-^ 
lation  of  sea^watfer.  The  various  facts  are  now  collected  in  a 
small  volume,  to  which  Coloiiel  Beaufoy  has  subjoined  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  the  answers  made  to  his  queries  by  Russian 
hunters,  who  are  accustomed  to  spend  the  whole  year  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  relative  to  the  probability  of  travellihg  from  that  island 
to  me  Pole  during  winter,  in  sleages  drawn  by  rein-deer.  The 
reports  of  these  hardy  men  are  sufficiently  discouraging.  They 
represent  the  winter  at  Spitzbergen  as  not  only  severe  bdt  ex- 
tremely boisterous,  the  snow  falling  to  thei  depth  of  three  or  five, 
feet,  and  drifting  so  much  along  the  shores  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds,  as  often  to  block  up  all  communication.  The  dange^ 
of  then  being  surprised  and  oven/v  helmed  by  clouds  of  snow, 
raised  by  sudden  gu^ts,  is  so  great,  that  they  never  venture  to 
undertake  any  long  journeys  pver  the  ice.  Nor  do  they  think 
it  at  all  practicable  to  have  loaded  sledges  dragge'd  over  a  sur- 
face so  rough  and  hillyj  by  the  force  of  rein-deer  or  dogs. 

The  paper  of  Mr  Scoresby  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  id 
our  attention,  4s  exhibiting  the  conclusions  of  a  most  diligent; 
accurate,  and  scientific  observer.  Trained  from  infancy  to  the 
navigation  of  the  frozen  seas,  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
a  most  enterprising  and  successful  leader,  he  conjoins  expe- 
rience with  ingenuity  and  judgment.  For  several  years,  during 
the  intervals  of  his  Greenland  voyages,  he  prosecuted  a  regular 
course  of  study,  which  has  enriched  his  mind  with  liberal  at- 
tainments, and  given  a  new  impulse  tO  his  native  ingenahy  and 
ardour.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  any  jealousies  or  official 
punctilios  shquld  have  prevented  Government  frotn  entrusting 
the  principal  command  of  the  Polar  expedition  to  Mr  Scores* 
by,  who  not  only,  proposed  it  originally,  but  whose  talents  and 
scienc^^  joined  to  his  activity,  J]|€frseverance  and  enthusiasm,  af- 
forded assuredly  the  best  promise  of  its  ultimate  success. " 

Hans  Egede  was  a  benevolent  enthusiast,  wh6  formed  a  plan  of* 
reclaiming  the  natives  of  Gr^nland  from  the  errors  of  Paganisms 
Aiter  various  inetfectncd  attempts,  he  at  last  procured,  by  sub- 
scription,  the  .sunj  of  2Q00/.,  with  which  he  purchased  a  vessel^ 
and  carried  14,^  family,  and  forty  settlers,  to' Baal's  River,  in  thc^ 
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64fth  deexee  of  north  latitude,  where  he  landed  on  the  3d  of  JiAr 
;I721,  He  was  afterwards  appointed  missionary,  with. a  small 
salary  by  the  Dqnish  government,  which  occasionally  granted 
some  aid  to  the  colony.  During  his  stay,  which  lasted  till  1736, 
he  laboured  with  great  zeal  in  his  vocation.  In  1757,  the  year 
before  his  death,  he  printed  his  Description  of  Greenland^  in  the 
Panish  language,  at  Copenhagen.  .Of  that  work,  the  volume 
now  before  us  is  a  translation,  much  improved  and  enlarged^ 
with  ^useful  additions  by  the  editor.  It  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation, tinctured,  as  we  might  expect,  with  no  small  portion  of 
credulity. 

Mr  Laing  performed  two  voyages  to  Greenland  in  the  suc- 
cessive years  1806  and  1807,  as  jsur^eon  under  the  elder  Captain 
Scbresby,  whose  son  acted  at  that  time  as  chief  mate.^  His  nar- 
rative is  written  with  neatness,  simplicity  and  taste;  and  com- 
prises, in  a  very  small  compass,  what  information  could  be  de- 
sired on  the  subjeqt  of  which  it  treats. 

We  cannot  bestow  the  same  commendatiori  on  the  pompous 

auarto  of  Squire  O'Reilly,  though  he  obligingly  acquaints  usj^. 
lat  the  love  of  science  and  the  Uiirst  of  philosophical  research 
had  prompted  him  to  accept  the*  situation  of  surgeon  in  a  Hull 
whaler,  and  ^  to  undertake  a  voyage  hazardous  in  the  extreme,, 
cooped  up  with  uninformed,  insensible  beings. '  It  is  evidently 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  with  an  unusual  garniture  of  en^avings.. 
-Some  of  these  look  pretty  enough,  but  they  have  been  arawn  by 
Koenig,  probably  from  very  slight  sketches,  -and  only  repijesent 
el^ects  and  appearances  which  are  already  generally  known* 
The  voliHne  itself  is  obviously  the  production  of  a  raw  compiler 
—disjointed  and  diffuse — ^filled  with  scraps  of  etymology,  trite 
'classical  allusions,  and  commoiq)Iace  declamation — and  written^ 
in  a  shapeless,,  incorrect,  and  turgid  style.  With  all  its  preten-- 
ftions,  it  absolutely  contains  scarcely  any  thing  that  can  be^ 
deemed  new,  unless  we  except  the  author's  Journal  of  tfie  Wea- 
ther, in  which  he  describe^)  with  very  copious  detail,  tlie  various^ 
aspects  of  clouds^  according  to  Howard's  fanciful  classilScation. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  extent  of  his  science;'  for  he  blunders  sadly 
when  he  ventures  on  other  graver  topics.  But  Mr  O'Reilly  mo- 
^e^tly  aspires  to  the  honour  of  geographical  discovery;  and&n- 
cies  that  claim  established,  by  nammg  a  groupe  of  prominences^  in 
the  field  of  ice  which  barred  his  progress^  the  Linttaan  Isles! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  two  cwituries  of  extreme  activity  should 
have  added  so  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions* 
The  relations  of  the  ^earlier  navigators  to  those  parts,  possess  ah 
interest  which  has  not  yet  been'  eclipsed.  We  may  cite  the 
voyage  of  Martens  from  Hamburg  to  Spitsbergen,  as  still  the 
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most  instructive.  But  the  best  aod  completest  work  that  we 
have  seen  on  the  subject  of  the  Northern  fisheries,  is  a  treatise  in 
three  volumes  octavo,  translated  from  the  Dutch. language  into 
French  by  Bernard  de  Keste,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1801, 
under  the  title  Histotre  des  Peches,  des  DecouverteSf  et  des  Eta^ 
hlissemens  des  Hollandois  dans  les  Mers  du  Nerd. ' 

The  Arctic  Expedition,  which  has,  for  several  months,  nt^ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  proposes  two  distinct  ob- 
jects ; — ^to  advance  towards  the  Pole — and  to  explore  a  north- 
west passage  to  China.  These  are^  no  doubt,  splendid  schemes; 
but,  in  order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  plan,  and  some  an-^ 
ticipaticm  of  its  probable  results,  we  must  proceed  with  caution, 
and  employ  the  lights  of  science  to  guide  our  steps.  The  fleets 
allied  respecting  the  vast  islailds  or  continents  of  ice  recently 
separated  and  dispersed  from  the  Arctic  regions,  have  given  oc- 
casion to  much  loose  reasoning,  to  wild  and  random  conjectiures^ 
and  visionary  declamation,  blowing  anticipations  are  confi- 
idently  formed  of  the  future  amelioration  of  climate^  which 
would  scarcely  be  hazarded  even  in  the  dreams  of  romance^. 
Every  person  possessing  a  slight  tiiicture  of  physical  science^ 
conceives  himself  qualified  to  speculate  concerning  the  pheno- 
mena of  weather,  m  which  he  feels  a  deep  interest ;  and  henc6^ 
-a  very  flimsy  and  spurious  kind  of  philosophy^  however  trifling 
or  despicable  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  few  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  more  profoundly,  has  gained  currejicy  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  meii,  and  engaidered  no  small  share  of  conceit. 
Meteorology  is  a  complex  sci^ice,  depending  on  so  many  sub- 
jordinaYe  principles,  that  require  the  union  of  accurate  theory^ 
with  a  range  of  nice  and  various  observations,  as  to  have  ad- 
vanced very  slowly  towards  perfectioni  Though  little  under- 
stood, or  generally  cultivated,  i^t  has  yet  made  a  decided  pro* 
gress,  and  at  last  attained  to  such  degree  of  improvement,  atf 
will  enable  thejudicious  inquirer  to  draw  his  conclusions  with 
safety  and  confidence.  INothing  is  required  but  the  torch  of 
geometry  to  illumine  the  results  fiunished  by  the  application  of 
uelicate  instrameiits; 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  real  extent  of  the  diangv 
which  has  now  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Icy  seas,  we 
^vt  persuaded  that  die  reports  Bfe  ^eatly  exaggerated.*    To 

% 

« 

*  SfO  much  has  fublic  credulity  been  abused  by  «u6h  tales,  that 
fi  pars(graph  having  appeared  in  a  ScQtch  newspa(>er,  stating  that  a 
<srast  mountaigi(^  ice  had  lately  stranded  ofi'one  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
ithe  hoax  was  actually  swaUawed  by  sundry  gravis  personsj  especially 
j4t  tl^  Soutlv 
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reduce  th^m  td  their  just  amount,  it  would  be  hecessaiy  to  es-; 
timate  the  annual  effects  produced  in  those  regions,  and  likewise 
lo  compare  the  observations  of  a  similar  kind  nxade  by  expe- 
rienced navigators  at  forroei  periods.  From  a  critical  examin- 
ation of  the  various  facts  left  on  record,  it  will  perhaps  appear, 
that  those  Arctic  seas  have  beeh,  niorfe  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  half  century,  as  open  as  they  are  represented  to  be 
ht  present. 

T6  discuss,  with  acjpuracy,  the  question  of  the  periodical 
formation  ana  destruction  of  the  Polar  Ice,  it  becomes  neces-j 
sary  to  explain  the  true  principles  which  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  over  the  globe.  This  we  shall  attempt  to  perform, 
independent  erf  every  hypothesis,'  by  the  direct  appeal  to  expe-- 
riment  arid  observation.  .  ' 

If,  at  any  place  we  dig  into  the  ground,  we  find,  by  the  inser-: 
tion  of^  a  thermometer,  \that,  as  we  successively  descend,  we  ap- 
proach constantly  to  some  limit  of  temperature,  at  a  certain  depth 
below  which,  it  continues  afterwards  unchanged.  This  dej)th 
•  of  equilibrium  varies  in  different  soils:  but  seldoni  exceeds  thifTr 
ty  or  fifty  feet.  If  the  excavation  be  made  about  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  the  temperature  will  appear  to  increase 
in  the  lower  strata;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pit  be  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  it  will  be  found  to  grow  colder  as  wc 
descend.  Hence,  the  mass  of  the  earth  merely  transmits  very 
slowly  the  impressions  of  heat  or  cold  received  at  its  surface. 
The  external  temperature  of  any  given  day,  will  perhaps  tak^ 
near  a  month  to  penetrate  only  one  foot  into  the  ground. 
By  digging  downwards  in  summer,  we  soon  reach,  therefore, 
the  impressions  of  the  preceding  spring  and  winter ;  but  the 
same  progress  into  the*  ground  orings  us  back  to  the  temper- 
atures of  uie  autumn  and  of  the  summer.  Still  lower,  all  the  va-: 
rious  fluctuations  of  heat  are  interminglejd  and  confounded  in 
one  common  mean. 

Such  observations  are  more  easily  and  correctly  made,  by  hav- 
ing thermometers,  with  long  ^tems,  sunk  to  different  depths  in  the 
ground.  From  a  register  of  four  of  those  instruments,  planted 
one,  two,  four,  and  eight  feet  deep,  in,  a  spacious  garden  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  .Forth,,  we  are  enabled  to  quote 
the  series  of  observations  made  during  the  "years  1816  and  1817. 
Their  mean  indications  in  the  month  ot  January  1816  were 
respectively  33^.0— 36''.3-^-46°.7— and  43*^.0 ;  and  in  the  same 
'inionth  of  the  foUowing^year,  these  were  35*^.6 — 38°.7 — ifS'^.B-^ 
.  and  45M.  But,  in  me  month  of  June  of  the, same  years,  the 
thermometers  at  the  depths  of  one,  two,  four,,  and  eight  feet, 
parked  at  a  medium  5r.6— 50°.0— 4.7M— and  45^8;  and  a^ 
gain  5r.l — 49°.4 — 47°.6— and  47^8.     It  is  curious  ta  remark, 
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lliat  in  diis  climate,  the  tbeitnonieters,  at  aU.th^  depths,  near- 
ly coincide  at  two  different  tim^  of  the  year,  or  about  the  be- 
finning  and  the  end  o^  summer.     Thus^i  about  the  middle  of 
fay  1816,  they  all  stood  within  a  Tew  tenths  of  a  degree  of - 
43^.7;  and  again,  about  the  middle  of  September,  they  had  ireach- 
ed  nearly  51^2.   In  the  following  year^  they  indicated,  in  the  same 
months,  45^.1,  and  52° J.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  tlie 
first  of  those  means,  the  impression  of.  spring  was  predominant, 
and  that  of  summer  in  the*  second.     The  mean  of  the  whole 
year,  at  the  depths  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  feet,  was,  in 
1816,respectively43^8-^-44M—T45M— and  46^.0;  and  in  1817, 
44^9 — 45°.9 — 46^2^and;46^8.     Both  those  yeairs,  but  espe- 
dally  1817,  had  been  unusually  cold.     The  lowest  thermome- 
ter, evidently  affected  by  the  impressions.of  preceding  years,  was 
partially  returned  again  from  the  ground  oeneadi  it.     On  the 
18th  of  April  last,  all  those  thermometers  stood  at  4  P.     That 
of  one  foot  deep,  rose  at  first  slowly,  and  then  with  rapidity,  to 
61%  which  it  reached  oh  the  13th  of  June,  and  had  declined, 
on  the  16th,  to  58%  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  month  sank  to  B^". 
The  thermometers,  buried,  at  the  depth  of  two,  four,  and  eight 
feet,  had  gradually  mounted,  on  the  16th  of  June,  to  55^^  5.0% 
and  47"^;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  stood  at  53%  51%  and 
49**.    In  preceding  years,  the  thermometer,  inserted  one  foot 
into  the  ground,  did  not  reach  its  maximum  till  the  middle 
or  near  the  end  of  July;  that  range,  in  1815,  1816  and  1817, 
being  only  respectively  58%  54**  and  56"* ;  whereas  it  had,  iri 
this  present  summer,  attained  6P  early  in  the  month  of  Juhe. 
We  may  hence  conclude,  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
is  always  the  mean  result  of  the  impressions  made  at  the  sur- 
face during  a  series  of  years.     The  successive  strata,  there- 
fore, at  great  depths,  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  records  of 
the  average  state  of  the  weather  in  distant  ages.     Perhaps  the 
superficial  influence  will  scarcely  descend  fifty  feet  in  the  lapse 
of  a  century.     C(^ious  ^rings  which  percolate  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  rapidly  convey  the  impressions  of  subterranean 
keat  to  the  surface,  will  consequently  furnish  the  most  accurate 
reports  of  the  natural  register  of.  climate.     These,  if  rightly 
chosen,  differ  not  sensibly  in  their  temperature  at  all  seasons ; 
and,  whether  they  have  their  seat  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  or 
of  five  hundred  feet,  they  affect  the  thermometer  alike.  *     We 

♦  The  celebJrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  situate  in  the  latitude  of 
is**  55\  and  360  feet  above  the  level,  of*  die  Mediteranean  sea,  has- 
been  observed^  to  acquire  its  highest  temperature  about  the  first  day 
o(  September,  and  to  rieach  the  lowest  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
former  being  56°.3,  and  the  latter  54°.l  by  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  which 
gives  55%2  for  its  m#an  heat.    The  waters  are  collected  from  the 
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are  hence  entitled  to  condnde^  that  however  the  weather  may 
have  varied  from  year  to  vear,  or  changed  its  charaHer  at  in- 
tervals of  short  periods  of  years»  ij:  has  yet  undergone  no  radi* 
cal  or  sensible  alteration  during  the  efflux  of  many  ages. 

Some  phUosophers  attempt  to  explain  such  facts  as  are  now 
stated)  from  the  supposed  internal  heat  of  the  globe/ caused  by 
the  action  of  central  fires  |  and  pretend,  in  support  of  their  fa- 
vourite hypothesis,  that  the  temperature  always  incteases  near 
the  bottom  of  very  deep  mines.  But  this  observation  holds  on-> 
ly  in  particular  situations,,  where  the  warm  eidialations  from  the 
burning  of  l^mps  and  the  breathing  of  the  workm^i  are  collected 
and  confined  under  the  roofs  of  the  galleries.  The  water  which 
trickles  from  the  crevices  of  the  strata,  and  runs  alon^  the  floor 
of  the  mine,  has  still  the  medium  temperature  belongmg  to  the 
place.  It  should  likewise  be  remarked,  such  is  the  very  slow 
conducting  quality  of  earthy  and  stony  matters,  that  the  volca-» 
nic  fires  have  no,  sensible  influence  on  the  climate  of  those 
countries  where  they  still  exist  in  full  activity. 

.The  permanent  heat  of  the  ^ound  is,  dierefore,  prodticed 
by  the  m^re  accumulation  of  mcessant  external  impressions. 
.These  impressions  are  received,  either  directly  from  the  sun's 
rays,  or  circtdtously,  through  die  medium  oi  atniospheric  in- 
fluence. But  air  is  better  fitted  for  difiusing  than  for  storing 
lip  heat.  The  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may.  be  easily- 
flinown,  does  not  contain  more  heat  than  a  stratum  of  water  only 
10  feet  thick,  or  one  of  earth  measuring  15  feet* '  According 
to  their  relative  temperature,  the  winds,  m  6Weq[)ing  along  the 
ground,  either  abstract  or  communicate  warmth,  fiut  the  sun 
IS  the  great  and  original  fountain  of  heat,^  which  the  internal 
'motion  excited  in  the  atmosphere  only  serves  to  distribute  more 
equally  over  the  earth's  surtace.  .The  heat  imparted  to  the  air, 
or  to  tne  ground,  is  always  proportional  to  the  absorption  of  the 
solar  beams ;  and  the  consequences  are,  therefore,  still  the  same^ 
Ivhethj^r  we  embrace  the  simple  theory,  diat  heat  is  only  the 
subtle  fluid  of  liffht,  in  a  state  of  combin^ion  with  its  substra-* 
tum ;  or  prefer  the  opinion,  that  light  has  always  conjoined  with 
h  an  admixture  of  the  invisible  matter  of  h^at.    ' 

Owln^  to  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  obliquity 
of  its  axis,  yery'difierent  quantities  of  light  or  |ieat  td^c  received 

1  i 

fissures  of  an  extensive  limestone  rock,  and  seem  to  receive  the  su* 
perficial  impressions  in  the  space  of  three  ihonths.  They  hurst  forth 
With  such  a  volume  as  ta  form,  only  a  litde  below  their  source,  the 
translucid  Sorgue,  a  river  scarcely  inferior  in  its  d&chai'ge  to  the  Tiyr 
gbove  Perth* 
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iir  tke  several  latitudes.  The  same  portion  of  heat  which  would 
raise  the  temperature  of  1S5  pounds  of  water  a  degree  on  Fah- 
renheit's scale,  is  only  capable  of  mdting  one  pound  of  ice* 
The  measiire  of  ice  dissolved  is  hence  the  simplest  and  most  . 
correct  standard,  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  heat  ex])ended  in 
that  process!  If  we  apply  calculation,  therefore,  to  actual  ex- 
periment, we  shall  find  that  the  entire  ^d  uniroparrcd  light  of 
the  sun  would,  at  the  Equator,  at  the  mean  latitude  of  45^,  and 
at  tiie  Pole,  be  sufficient  to  melt  a  thickness  of  ice  expressed  by 
38.7,  25.9,  and  13.4  feet«  Of  this  enormous  action,  the  great- 
est portion  is  no  Boubt  wasted  in  the  vast  a^yss  of  die  ocean ; 
and,  of  the  remainder,  a  still  larger  share  is  perhaps  detained 
and  dissipated  in  the  grpsser  atmosphere.  Yet  the  light  which^ 
after  those  defidcations,  finally  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
if  left  to  accumulate  there,  would  create  such  inequality  of  tem- 
perature, as  must  prove  quite  insupportable.  It  is  mdeed  re- 
Bftarkable  how  very  small  a  part  of  the  extended  scale  of  heat  is 
wanted  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  or  compatible  with  its  ck- 
ist^ce.    The  absolute  zero  probably  descends  at  least  1400  de- 

Sees  below  tiie  commencement  of  Fahrenheit's  divisions,  and 
e  intense  power  of  our  furnaces  perhaps  rises  ten  times  higher* 
Yet  few  plants  will  bear  a  chan^  of  50  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture; and  man,  the  hardiest  of  all  animals,  would  find  the  tran« 
dition  of  100  degrees  quite  insupportable. 

Xhe  slow  conducting  quality  of  the  ground,  if  not  balanced 
by  extraneous  influence,  would  fix  the  heat  where  'it  was  re- 
ceivedy  and  thus  perpetuate  the  efiect  of  the  unequal  action  of 
the  sim's  beams.  The,  mobility  of  the  atmosphere  hence  per- 
forms an  important  oflice  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  as  a  great 
regulator  of  the  system,  dispensing  moderate  warmth,  and  at* 
tempering  the  extremes  of  climate  over  the  &ce  of  the  globe. 
As  the  heat  accumulates  within  the  tropics,  it  will  occasion  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  from  tiie  higher  latitudes.  But  the  activity  of 
the  winds  thus  raised  being  proportional  to  their  exciting  causey 
must  prevent  it  fr(»n  ever  surpassing  certain  limits.  A  perpe- 
tual commerce  of  heat  between  the  Pdei  and  the  Equator  is 
thus  maintained,  by  the  agencv  of  opposite  currents  in  the  at« 
mojjphere.  Th^  currents  wiU  ofl^n  have  their  direction  mo- 
^fi^ ;  and  they  may  still  produce  the  same  effects^  by  pursuing 
an  oblique  or  devious  course.  The  actual  phenomena  of  climate 
only  reqiuire  the  various  winds  throughout  the  year,  to  advance 
southwards  or  northwards  at  the  mean  rate  of  almost  two  miles 
an  hour,  or  to  perform  in  efiect  three  journeys  of  transfer  an- 
jauallv  from  tiie  Equator  to  eitiier  Pole.  Not  that  these  carry 
the  iniprefisions  of  h^t  or  cold  directiy  firom  one  extremitj  of 
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the  globe  to  the  other,  but»  by  their  incessant  play,  they  con- 
tribute, in  the  succession  of  ages,  to  spread  them  gradually  over  * 
the  intervening  space. 

The  system  of  opposite  aerial  currents  leads  to  th^  same  law 
of  the  gradation  of  temperature  in  difierent  latitudes,  as  the  ce^ 
lebrated  Professor  Mayer  of  Gottingen  deduced  froih  an  empi- 
rical process.  It  would  appear  that  the  variatibn  of  the  mean 
temperature  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  always  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  twice  the  latitude.  Thus,  for  the  parallels  of  every  t^i 
degrees,  the  arrangement*  is  simple. 


Latilnde. 

Me^  Temperature. 

Latitude. 
50^  . 

Mean  Temperature. 

0" 

84° 

53°.5 

l(f   - 

82°.4 

W 

45*^.0 

20^ 

77°.9     • 

7(y^      . 

S8M      ' 

S(f 

70°.9 

80° 

33°.6 

40^ 

62^4 

90"* 

32° 

'•  The  arithmetical  mean,  or  58*,  corresponds  to  the  middle 
latitude  <rf  45°.  But  the  real  mean  of  the  temperature  over*  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  is  67®,  which  shoidd  occur  on  the  pa- 
rallel of  35°  51  i'.  .  . 

The  system  of  currents  maintainei^  in  the  atmosphere,  like- 
wise contributes  essentially  by  its  unceasing  ageney,  in  transfer- 
ring and  dispersing  heat,  to  prevent  the  excessive  inequality  of 
seasons  in  the  higher  latitudes.  But  the  motions  produced  in 
such  a  vast  mass  of  fluid,  must  evidently  follow,  at  long  inter- 
vals, the  accumulated  causes  which  excite  them.  Hence  proba- 
bly the  origin  of  those-  violent  winds  whi<^h,  succeeding  to  the 
sultry  warmth  of  summer  and  the  sharp  jrosts  of  winter,  prevail 
in  the  months  of  September  and  March,  and  are  hence  called 
by  seamen  the  Equinoxial  Gtdes^  In  the  Arctic  seas,  Nature  has 
made  a  further  provision  for  correcting  the  excessive  irregularity 
of  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  luminary,  for  several  months 
in  winter,  is  totally  withdrawn  from  that  dreary  waste ;  but,  to 
compensate  for  his  long  absence,  he  continues,  during^an  equal 
period  in  summer,  to  shine  without  interruption.  Now,  by  a 
beautiful  arrangement,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  itself,  by  its  alter- 
fiate  freezing  and  thawing,  presents  a  vast  substratum,  on  which 
the  excesses  of  heat  and  of  cold  in  succession,  are  mutually  spent. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  superficial  water  as  it  cools,  and  therefore 
contracts,  sinks  down  into  the  abyss,  by  its  superior  gravity ;  but 
when  it  grows  warmer,  it  expands,  and  consequently  floats  in- 
cumbent, communicating  afterwards  its  surplus  heat  with  extreme 
slowness  to  the  mass  below.  But  the  seas  within  the  Arctic  circle 
being  always  near  the  verge  of  congelation,  at  which  limit  water 
scarcely  undergoes  any  sensible  alteration  of  volume  from  a  con* 
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siderable  change  of  temperature,  the  superficial  stratum  remains 
constantly  stamiant,  and  exposed  to  receive  all  the  variable  im«* 
pressions  of  the  sweeping  winds.  The  piercing  cold  of  winter, 
therefore,  spends  its  rage  in  freezing  the  salt  water  to  a  depth 
prtjportional  to  its  intensity  and  continuance.  The  prolonged 
warmth  of  sum^ier  again  is  consumed  in  melting  thpse  fields  of 
ice,  every  inch  of  which  in  thickness,  requiring  as  much  ab- 
sorption of  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  of 
water  10^  feet  thick,  a  whole  degree.  The  summer  months  are 
hence  nearly  gouQ  before  the  sun  can  dissolve  the  icy  domes, 
and  shoot  with  entire  effect  his  slanting  rays. .  It  may  be  shown 
that  under  the  Pole  the  action  of  the  solar  light  is,  at  the  time 
of  the  solstice,  under  the  Pole,  one-fourth  part  greater  than  at 
the  Equator,  and  sufficient  in  the..course  of  a  day  to  melt  a  sheet 
of  ice  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

If  horizontal  winds  serve  to  balance  the  irregular  action  of 
ihe  solar  beams  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  rising  and  de* 
scending  currents  excited  in  thie  body  of  the  atmosphere  still 
more  effectually  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  day  and  night.  Af» 
ter  the  ground  ha^  become  heated  by  the  direct  illummadon  of 
the  sun,  it  warms  the  lowest  portion  of  the  incumbent  air,  which, 
being  thus  dilated,  begins  to  ascend,  and  therefore  occasions 
the  descent  of  an  equal  portion  of  the  fluid.  But  these  vertical 
currents,  being  once  created,  will  continue  tlieir  motion  long  after 
the  primary  cause  has  ceased  to  impel  them,  and  may  protract, 
during  the  night,  the  accummiilation  of  chilled  air  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  effect  is  further  augmented,  in  general,  by 
the  frigorific  impressions  which  are,  it  would  seem,  at  all  times 
darted  downwards  from  a  clear  sky.  *  From  the  operation  of  this 
combined  system,  therefore,  thef  diurnal  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture are  diminished  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  Ano* 
ther  cbhsequence  r^ults  from  the  rapid  and  continual  intern- 
change  of  the  higher  and  lower  strata,  that  the  same  absolute 
quantity  of  heat  must  obtain  at  every  altitude  in  the  atmospherei 

This  equal  distribution  of  heat  at  all  elevations,  is  moulded, 
however,  i3y  another  principle,  which  occasions  the  regular  gra- 
fiation  upwards  of  a'  decreasing  temperature.  In  fact,  air  is-* 
•found  to  have  its  capacity  for  heat  enlarged  by  rarefacti<m,  so 
that  any  portion  of  the  fluid  carried  to  the  higher  regions,  where 
it  by  consequence  expands,  will  have  its  temperature  proportion- 
ally diminished.     Tne  decrease  of  temperature  in  ascending  the 

♦  See  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  III. 
Part  I.  p.  177  ;  or,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  •f  Edinburgh, 
AroLVnLPartII.p.465.  • 
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atinoq>liere9  is  not  far  from  being  uniform,  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  degree  for  every  hundred  yards  of  elevation.  Hence  the 
limit  of  perpetual  congelation  forms  a  curve,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Companion  of  the  Cycloid^  bending  gradually 
from  the  Equator,  reverting  its  inflexure  at  the  latituoe  of  45% 
and  gra2ing  the  surface  at  uxe  Pole.  The  mean  heights  of  eter^ 
nal  m)st^  under  the  Equator,  and  at  the  latitudes  of  30®  and  60% 
ire  respectively  15207,  11484,  and  3818  feetl 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  heat  of  large  collections 
of  water  will  seldom  agr^  precisely  with  the  mean  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  latituoe.  The  variable  impressions  receiv- 
ed at  the  sur&ce  from  the  atmosphere,  will  not^  as  on  land,  per 
netrate  slowly  into  the  mass,  and  become  mingled  and  equalizec} 
Hi  a  moderate  dq)th.  Heat*  is  conducted  through  liquids  chief- 
ly by  the  internal  play  resulting  from  their  partial  expansion. — 
In  me  more  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  the  superficial  wa- 
ters of  lakes  or  seas,  as  they  grow  warmer,  and,  therefore,  spe- 
cifically lighter,  still  remain  suspended  by  their  (icquired  buoy- 
ancy. But  whenever  they  come  to  be  cnilled,  they  suffer  con-^ 
traction,  and  'are  precipitated  by  their  superior  density.  Hence 
the  deep  water,  both  of  lakes  and  seas,  is  always  considerably 
colder  than  what  fioats  at  the  surface.  The  gradation  of  cola 
is  distinctly  traced  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  below  which, 
the  diminished  temperature  continues  nearly  uniform  as  far  as 
the  sounding  line  can  reach.  In  shallow  seas,  however,  the 
cold  ^substratum  of  liquid  is  brought  nearer  to  the  surface^  The 
increasing  coldness  of  water,  drawn  up  from  the  depth  of  only 
'M  fe^  fathoms,  may,  therefore,  indicate  to  the  navigator  who 
traverses  the  yifide  ocean  his  approach  to  banks  or  land. 

These  principles,  however,  will  not  {^pply  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
<:iinistanGes  of  the  Arctic  seas.  Water  diners  essentially,  in  its 
expansion  by  heat,  from  mercuij^  oil  or  alcohol :  Far  nrom  div 
Jatmg  uniformly,  a  property  which  fits  the  latter  substances  for 
the  construction  of  thermometers,  it  swells  from  the  point  of 
congelation,  or  rather  a  very  few  degrees  above  it,  with  a  rapid 
progression,  to  that  of  boiling.  rTear  the  limit  of  its  greatest 
contraction,  the  volume  of  water  is  scarcely  affiected  at  all,  by 
any  alteration  of  heat.  When  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  den 
pressed  to  a  temperature  between  28  and  44  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  it  will  remain  almost  stagnant^  and  therefore  expos- 
ed to  the  full  impression  of  external  cold«  Hence  the  Polar 
seas  are  always  Teadvj,  under  the  action  of  any  frosty  wind,  to 
suffer  congelation.  The  annual  variations  of  the  vireather  are 
in  those  seas  expended  on  the  superficial  waters,  without  disr 
turbing  the  vast  abyss  below,     (Contrary  tp  what  takes  plajpf 
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under  milder  skies,  the  water  drawn  up  from  a  considerable 
depth  is  warmer  within  the  Arctic  circle  than  what,  lies  on  the 
surfiice.  '  The  floating  ice  accordingly  b^n&  to  melt  generalljr 
on  the  under  side^  fran  the  slow  communication  of  the  heat  sent 
upwards* 

-  The  patience  of  our  readers,  we  fear,  wiM  be  exhausted  by 
this  laborious  discussion,  rendered  necessary,  however,  by  the* 
loose  and  inconclusive  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  climate  is 
usually  treated.  We  shall  next  end^vour  to  sketch  the  fea'« 
tares  of  the  revolving  year  as  observed  within  the  Arctic  Circle* 

After  the  continued  action  of  the  sun  has  at  last  melted  away 
the  great  body  of  ice,  a  short  and  di^ious  interval  of  warmth  oc- 
curs. In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  only  visited  by  slanting  and 
enfeebled  rays.  Frost  again  resumes  his  tremeltidous  sway,  it  be- 
gins to  snow  as  early  as  August,  and  the  whole  ground  is  covers 
ed,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  uiree  feet,  before  the  month  of  Oc« 
tobef  •  Along  the  shores  and  the  bays,  the  fresh  water,  poured 
from  rivulets,'  or  drained  from  the  thawing  of  former  coUectiona 
of  snow,  becomes  quicUy  converted  into  solid  ice.  As  the  cdd 
augments,  the  ur  deposits  its  moisture,  in  the  form  of  a  fog, 
which  freezes  into  a  fine  gossamer  netting,  or  spicular  icicle^ 
dispersed  through  the  atmo|q)here,  and  extremely  minute^  tha^ 
might  seem  to  pierce  and  excoriate  the  skin.  The  hoar  frost  fet- 
tles profusely,  in  fimtastic  clusters,  on  every  prominence.  Th^ 
whole  8ur&ce  of  the  sea  steams  like  a  limekim ;  an  appearance^ 
callcid  thejrost'-smokef  caused,  as  in  other  instances  of  the  produc«> 
tion  of  vapour,  by  the  water's  bring  still  relatively  warmer  than 
the  incumbent  air«  At  length  the  dispersion  of  the  mist,  and  cpn« 
sequent  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  announce^  that  the  uppcp 
stratum  of  the  sea  itself  has  become  cocded  to  the  same  standard  ; 
a  sheet  of  ice  spreads  quickly  over  the  smooth  expanse,  and  often'' 
gains  the  thickness  of  an  inch  in  a  single  night.  The  darknesa 
of  a  prolonged  winter  now  broods  impenetrably  over  the  frozen 
aontinent,  unless  the  moon  chance  at  times  to  obtrude  her  Ssiint 
rays,  which  only  discover  the  horrors  and  wide  desolation  of  the 
scene.  The  wretch^  settlers,  covered  with  a  load  of  bear-i^kina, 
remain  crowded  and  immured  in  their  hut,  every  chink  of  which 
they  carefully  stop  against  the  piercing  external  cold;  and,  cow« 
ering  about  the  stove  or  the  lamp,  tney  seek  to  doze  away  the 
tedious  night.  Their  slender  stock  of  provisions,  though  kept 
in  the  same  apartment,  19  often  frozen  so  hard,  as  to  reouire  to 
be  cut  with  a  hatchet.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  their  nut  be- 
comes Kned  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice ;  and,  if  the^i^p^n  for  an 
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• 
instant  to  open  a  window,  the  inoistiire  of  the  coiifined  air  is  im- 
mediately {precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  snow.  As  th^ 
frost  continues  to  penetrate  deeper,  the  rocks  are  heard  at  a  disf 
tance  to  split  with  loud  explosions.  The  sleep  of  death  seems  ta. 
wrap  up  the  scene  in  utter  and  oblivious  ruin. 

At  length  the  sun  reappears  above  *the  horizon ;  but  his  lan- 
guid beams  rather  betray  the  wide  waste^^  than  brighten  the  pros- 
4)ect.  By  degree^,  howev^,  the  further  progress  of  the  frost  i& 
checked.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  famished  inmates  venture 
to  leave  their  hut,  in  que$t  of  iish  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  As 
the  sun  acquires  elevation,  4us  power  is  greatly  increased.  Th^- 
snow  gradually  wastes  away — ^the  ice  dissolves  apace — ^and  vast 
fragments  of  it,  detached  fi'om  the  clifis,  and  undermined  be- 
neath, precipitate  themselves^  on  the  shores  'with  the  noise  and 
crash  ol  thunder.    The  ocean  is  now  unbound,  and  its  icy  dome. 

.  broken  up  with  tremendous  rupture.  The  enormous  fields  of 
ice,:  thus  set  afloat,  are^  by  the  violence  of  winds  and  currentSj» 
again  dissevered  and  dispersed.  Sometimes  impelled  in  oppo- 
site directions,  they  approach,  and  strike  with  a  mutual  shock, 
like  the.  crush  of  worlds, — sufficient,  if  opposed,* to  reduce  to 
atoms,  in  a  moment,  th^  proudest  monuments  of  human  power* 
It  is  impossible  to  picture  a  situation  more  awfiil  than  that  of 
the  poor  crew  of  a  whaler,  who^see  their  frail  bark  thus  fatally 
enclosed,  expecting  immediate  and  inevitable  destruction.  .  , 
.Before  the  end  of  June,  ^the  shoal^  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  seas 
are  commonly  divided,  scattered,  and  dissipated.  But  theat- 
mosphere  is  then  almost  cpntiniially  damp,  and  loaded  with  va^ 
pour.  At  this  season  of  Uie  vear,  a  dense  lo^  generally  covers  the 
surfiice  of  the  sea,  of  a  milaer  temperature  mdeed  than  the  frost 
smoke,  yet  produced  by  the  inversion  of  the  same  cause.  The 
lower  stratum  o£  air^  as  it  successively  touches  the  colder  body 
4of  water,  beccnnes  chilled,  and  thrice  disposed  to  deposit  its 
moisture.  Such  thick  fogs,  with  mere  gleams  of  clear  weather, 
infesting  the  northern  seas  during  the  greats  part  of  the  sum<- 

*  lAer,  render  their  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  In  the 
course  of  the  inonth  Qt  ^ly,  the  superficial  water  is  at  last 
brought  to  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  air,  and  the 
sun  now  shines  out  with,  a  bright  and  dazzling  radiance.  For 
some  days  before  the  close  of  the  summer^  such  excessive  heat 
is  accumulated  in  the  bays  and  sheltered  spots,  that  the  tar  and 
pitch  are  sometimes  melted,  and  run  down  the  ship's  sides. 

.  The  ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
consists  of  two  very  different  kinds  ;  the  one  produced  by  the 
congelation  of  fresh,  and  the  other  by  that  of  salt  water.  In 
tiiose  in}iospitable  tracts,  the  snow  which  annually  falls  on  the 

'2 
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islands  or  continents,  being  again  dissolred  by  the  progress  of 
the  summer'frheat,  pours  forth  numerous  rills  and  lin^pid  streams, 
which  collect  along  the  indented  shores,  and  in  the  deep  bays 
enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks.  There,  this  plear  and.  gelid  wa-» 
t^  soon  freezes,  and  every  successive  year  supplies  an  addition- 
al investing  crust,  tLQ,  alter  the  lapse  perhaps  of  several  centu- 
ries, the  icy  mass  rises  at  lii^t  to^e  size  end  aspect  of  a  moun- 
tain, colnmensurai;e  with  the  elevation  of  the  adjoining  clif& 
The  melting  of  the  snow,  which  is  afterwards  deposited  on  such 
enocmous  blocks,  likewise  contribute^  to  their  growth ;  and,  by 
filling  up  the  accidental  holes  or  crevices,,  it  renders  the  whole 
structure  compact  and  uniform.  Meanwhile, .  the  principle  of 
destruction  }^bs  already  begun  its  operations,  l^e  ceaseless 
agitation  of  the  sea  gradually  wefirs  and  undermines  4he  bgse  of 
the  icy  mountain,  till,  at  length,  by  the  action  of  its  own  accu- 
mulated weight,  when  it  has  perhaps  attained  an  altitude  of  a 
thousand,  or  even  two  thousand  fee^  it  is  torn'  from  its  frozen 
cliainsy  and  precipitated,  with  tremendous  plui^e,  into  the  abyss 
below.  This  mighty  launch  now  floats  like  a  lofty  island  on'the 
ocean;  till,  *driven  southwards  by  winds  and  currents,,  it  insen- 
sibly wastes  and  dissolves  away  in  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Such,  we  conceive,  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the  icy-mountains 
or  icebergs^  entirely  similar  in  their  formation  to  the  glaciers 
which  occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyr^meesi  They 
consist  of  a  clear,  compact  and  soUd  ice,  which  has  the  fine 
green  tint  verging  to  blue,  which  ice  or  water,  when  very  pure 
and  of  a  sufficient  depth,  always  assumes.  From  the  cavities  of 
these  icebergs,  the  crews  of  the  northern  whalers  are  accustom^ 
ed,  by  means  of  a  bose^  or  flexible  tabe  of  canvas,  to  fill  their 
casks  easily  with  the  finest  and  softest  wat^r.  .Of  the  same 
species  of  ice,  the  fragmei^ts  which  are  picked  up  as  they  {i6at 
'on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  yield  the  adventiurous  navigator  the 
most  refreshing  beverage.    . 

It  wai  long  disputed  among  the  learned,  whether  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  are  capable  of  being  congealed;  and  many  frivo- 
lous and  absurd  arguments,  pf  course,  were  advanced  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  the  fiict.  But  the  question  is  now  completely 
resolved ;  and  the  freezing  of  sea  water  is  estabHshed  both  by 
obsefrvation  and  experiment.  The  product,  however,  is  an  im- 
perfect sort  of  ice,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  result  of  a 
regular  crystallization :  It  is  porous,  incompact,  and  impeifectlv 
diaphanous.  It  consists  of  spicular  shoots,  or  thin  flakes,  whicn 
detain  within  their  interstices  the  stronger  brine ;  and  its  gra- 
nular spongy  texture  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  concealed 
syrup,* or' what,  the  co];)iectioners,  caU  watetyige^     Tbis^salule  icjei 
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can,  tlierefbre»  never  yield  pure  watmr ;  jeU  if  the  stroi^  brine^ 
iniprispned  ui  it,  be  nrst  suffered  to  dram  off  slowly,  tne  loose 
mass  that  remains  will  melt  into  a  brackish  liquid,  wnich  in  some 
cases  maj.be  deemed  potable. 

To  congeal  sea-water  of  the  ordinanr  saltness,  or  containing 
nearly  the  thirtieth  part  of  its  weight  of  saline  matter,  it  requires 
not  an  extreme  cold,  this  process  talpn^  e£fect  about  the  27th 
degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  only  5  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  fresh  water.  Within  the  Arctic  circle,  therefbre,^ 
*tHe  siurface  of  the  ocean  being  never  much  warmer,  is,  in  the 
decline  of  the  summ^er,  soon  cooled  down  to  the  limit  at  which 
congelation  commences.  About  the  end  of  July,  or  the  begin-* 
ning  of  August,  a  sheet  of  ice  in  the  space  of  a  single  night  is 
formed,  perhaps  an  inch  thic]^.  '  The  frost  now  maintains  a^ 
scendency,  and  shoots  its  increasing  energy  in  all  directions, 
till  it  has  covered  the  whole  extent  of  those  seas  with  a  solid 
vault  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  But,  on  the  return  of  ^ring, 
the  penetrating  rays  of.  the  sun  gradually  melt  or  soften  that 
icy  floor,  and  renaer  its  substance  friable  and  easily  disrupted. 
Ine  first  strong  wind,  creating  a  swell  in  the  oceans  then  breaks 
up  the  vast  continent  into  large  fields,  which  are  afterwards  shi« 
vered  into  fragments  by  their  mutual  collision.  This,  generally 
happens  early  in  ttie  month  of  June ;  and  a  few  weeks  are  com* 
monly  sufficient  to  disperse  and  dissolve  the  floating  ice;  The 
sea  is  at  last  open,  for  a  short  and  diibious  interval,  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  adventurous  mariner. 

While  icebergs  are  thus  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  the  fields 
or  shoals  of  saline  ice  are  annually  fimned  and  do^itroyed.  The 
ice  generated  firom  melted  snow,  is  hard,  pellucid,  and  often 
swells  to  enormous  height  and  dimensions.  But  the  concretion 
of  salt-water  wants  solidity,  clearness  and  strength,  and  never 
rises  to  any  very  considerable  thickness.  It  selc&m  floats  dur* 
ing  more  man  part  of  the  year;  though,  in  some  cold  sealsons^ 
the  scattered  fragments  may  be  surprised  by  the  early  frost,  and 
-    preserved  till  the  following  summer. 

'  The  whale-fishers  enumerate  several  varieties  of  the  salt-water 
ice.  A  veiy  wide  expanse  of  it,  they  call  a  Jdd,  and  one  «f 
smaller  dimensions,  ^Jioe.  When  a  field  is  dissevered  by  a 
subaqueous  or  grcnxn  swell,  it  breaks  into  numerous  pieces,  sel<* 
dom  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  which,  taken  col^ 
lectively,  are  termed  a^o^^.  This  pack  again,  when  of  a  broad 
shape,  is  called  a  patdi ;  and,  when  muoh  elongate,  a  streemu 
The  packs  of  ice  are  crowded  and  heaped  together  by  violent, 
winds;  but  they  again  separate  and  spread  asunder  in  cialb 
weather..  If  a  ship  can  sa^  freely  through  the  floating^  pieces  ff 
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iee, .  it  is  caUcd  Jbiji^ice  >  and  the  ice  itself  v&  said  to  be  hose  &f 
open.  When,  ^om  the  effect  of  abrasion,  the  larger  blocks  of 
ice  «te  Crumbled  into  minute  fragments,  this  collection  is  called 
hrash-ice.  A  portion  of  ice  rising  above  tlie  consmon  levd,  is 
termed  a  kunmUteky  being  produ^  by  the  'squeezing  of  on& 
l^iece  over  another.  These  hummocks  or  protuberances  break 
the  uniform  sur&ce  of  the  ice,  and  give  it  a  most  diversified  arid 
fantastic  appearance.  Thev  are  numerous  in  the  heavy  packs, 
and  alcmgdie  edges  of  ice-fields,'  reaching  to  the  height  of  thir-*. 
ty  feet  The  term  sludge  is  applied  by  the  sailors  to  the  soft  and 
incoherent  crystals  ^diich  the  frost  forms  when  it  first  attacks  the 
ruffled  surface  of  the  ocean;  As  these  increase,  they  have  soma 
^lect,  like  63 j  to  still  the  secondary  waves ;  but  they  are  [nre- 
vented  from  coalescing  into  a  continuous  sheet,  by  the  agitation 
which  ^11  prevails ;  and  they  form  small  discs,  rounded  oy  ccto^ 
tinual  attrition,  and  scarcely  three  inches  in  diameter^  called 
pancakes.  Sometimes  these  ^ain  unite  into  circular  pieces^ 
perhaps  a  foot  thick,  and  many  yards  in  circumference. 

The  fields,  and  other  collections  c^  floating  ice,  are  oftea 
discovered  at  a  great  distance,  by  that  singular  sppe&rnAce  <jn 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  which  the  Dutch  seamen  have  term^ 
ed  ice-^idmk.  It  is  a  stratum  of  lucid  whiteness,  occasioned  eVi'* 
dently  by  the  glare  of  light  reflected  obliquely  from  the  surface 
of  the  ice  against  the  opposite  atmosphere,  'uiis  shining  streaky 
which  looks  always  brightest  in  clear  weather,  indicates,*  to  die 
experienced  navigator,  W  or  SO  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  dire<£^ 
vision^  not  only  the  extent  and  figure,  but  even  the  quality  of 
the  ice.  The  oldnk  from  packs  of  ice,  appears  of  a  pure  whife^ 
while  that  which  is  occasioned  by  snow-fields  has  some  tinge  of 
yellow. 

The  mountains  of  hard  and  perfect  ice^  it  has  been  showii^ 
are  the  gradual  producticm  perhaps  of  many  centuries.  Along 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  prolonged  into  Davis's  Strait^ 
they  form  an  immense  rampart,  which  presents  to  the  mariner 
a  sublime  spectacle,  resemUing,  at  a  distance^  whole  groum  of 
churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets  tmder  full  sail.  Eterf 
year,  but  especially  in  hot  seasons^  they  are  partially  detachra 
from  their  seats,  and  whelmed  into  the  deep  sea.  In  Davifl^tf 
Strait,  those  icebergs  appear  di6  most  frequent;  and,  about 
Disco  Bay,  where  the  soundings  exceed  dOO  fathoms,  masses  d 
such  enormous  dimensions  are  met  vnih,  diat  the  Di^ch  seam^i 
compare  them  to  cities,  and  often  bestow  on  them  the  familiar 
names  of  Amsterdam  or  Haerlem.  They  are  carried  towards 
the  Atlantic  by  the  current^  which  generally  flows  firom  the  north* 
eaM;  and,  afW  they  reaeb  th^  wnnner  wat^  of  the  lojfvor  ioA^ 
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ludes,  the5'.ra{)idly  diteolve^  acd  faally  disappies(r»  probably  ia 
the.  space  of  a  few  months. 

The  blocks  of  fresh-^water  ice  appear  black,  as  tney  swini  in 
the  &ea;  but  $how  a  fine  emerald  or  beryl  hue^  when  brought  up 
«n  the  deck.  Thbugh  perfectly  transparent,  like  crystal,  they 
sometimes  enclose  tlireads,  or  streainlets,  of  air-bubbles,  extri- 
cated in  the  act  of  congelation*  This  pure  ice,  being  only  iv 
^fteenth  part  lighter  than  fresh  .water,-  must  consequently  pro- 
ject about  onC'-tenth  as  .it  swims  on  the.  sea.  An  iceberg  of 
3000  feet  in  height  would,  therefore,  after  it  floated,  still  rise  200 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Such  perhaps  may  be  con-* 
«idered  as  nearly  the  extreme  dimtnisions^  Those;  mountains 
of  ice  may  even  acquire  more  elevationi  at  a  distance  from  land, 
both  from  the  snow  which  falls  on  them,  and  from  the  copious 
vapours  which  precipitate  and  congeal  on  their  surface^  But^  in 
frenera],  they  are  carried  forwards  by  the  current  which  sets  from 
^e  south-east  into  the  Atlantic,  where,  bathed  in  a  warmer  fluid^ 
they  rapidly  waste  and  dissolve*  It  may  be  shown,  by  experi- 
ment, tliat,  if  the  water  in  which  they  float  had  only  the  temper- 
ature of  42%  the  mass  of  ice  would  lose  the  thickness  of  an  inch 
every  hour,  or  two  feet  in  a  day.  Supposing  the  surface  of  the 
sea  to  be  at  52°,  the  daily  diminution  of  thickness  would  be 
doubled,  and  would  therdbre  amount  to  four  feet/  An  ic^ 
berg,  having  600  feet  of  total  elevation,  would  hence,  on  this 
prpoable  estima^te^  require  150  days  for  its  dissolution.  But 
the  tadtiiig  of  the  ice  would  be  greatly  accelerated,  if  the 
mass  were  impelled  through  the  water  by  the  action  of  winds* 
A  veloci^  of  only  a  mile  m  an  hour  would  triple  the  ordinary 
effect.  Hence,  thoiigh  large  bodies  of  ice  are  often  fpuzid  near 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  they  seldom  advance  farther,-  or 
pass  beyond  the  48th  degree  of  latitude.  Within  the  Arctic  re- 
gioiis,  those  stupendous  blocks  remain^  by  their  meie  inertia, 
so  fix^d  on  the  water,  as  commonly  to  serve  for  the  mooring  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  In  such  cases,  however, 
it  is  a  necessary  precaution,  to  lengthen  out  the  cables,  and  ride 
at  some  distance  from  the  frozen  cliff;  because  the  fragments  of 
ice,  which  the  seamen  term  calves^  are  frequently  detached  from 
the  .under  part  of  the  mass,  and^  darting  upwards,  acqjiire  such 
a  velocity  m  their  ascent,  that  they  would  infallibly  strike  holei^ 
into  the  ship's  bottom. 

The  ice  produced  from  salt  water  is  whitish^  porous,  and  al-* 
most  opaque.  It  is  so  dense,  from  the  quantity  of  strong  brine 
enclosed  in  its  substance,  that,  when  floating  in  tlie  sea,  it  pro- 
jects only  one-fifth  part  above  the  surface.  The  porous  saline 
Uf%  ha*  a^  variable  thickness,  yet  seldom  exceeding  six  feet     But 
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we  have  already '  shown,  that  this  saline  ice  which,  daring  th# 
greater  part  of  the  year,  covers  the  Arctic  Seofi,  is  annually 
formed  and  destroyed ;  a  small  portion  of  it  only,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  Scaping  the  general  wreck.  The  thaw  common- 
ly lasts  about  three  months ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  heat 
of  the  solar  rays,  which,  though  oblique,  yet  act  with  unceas- 
ing enwgy,  whether  applied  directly,  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  air  or  the  water^  is  adequate  to  the  dissolution 
of  all  Ae  ice  produced  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  the  win- 
ter, and  the  spring.  It  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  that, 
under  the  Pole  itseli^  the  power  of  sun  at  the  solstice  could,  in 
the  space  of  a  week,  melt  a  stratum  of  five  inches  of  ice.  We 
may  nence  fairly  compute  the  annual  effect  to  be  sufficient  for 
thawing  to  the  depth  of  forty  inches.  It  should  likewise  be  ob- 
served, that,  owing  fo  the  prevailing  haziness  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  northern  latitudes,  those  singular  cold  emanations  which 
are  now  found  always  to  dart  from  an  azure  sky,  and,  in  the 
more  temperate  climates^  to  diminish  the  calorific  action  of  the 
sun  often  by  one^fifih  part,  can  scarcely  exist. .  On  this  account,* 
perhaps  the  estimate  d  the  annual  destruction  of  Polar  ice  may 
be  swelled  to  a  thickness  of  four  feet. 

As  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  process  of  thawing^  so  it  is  agaiii 
evolved  in  th^  act  of  congelation.  The  annual  formation  and 
destruction  of  ice  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  hence  a  beautiful 
J)rovision  of  Nature,  for  mitigating  the  excessive  inequality  of 
temperature.  Had  only  dry  land  been  there  opposed  to  the  sun^ 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  scorched  by  his  incessant  beamai 
in  summer,  and  pinched  in  the  darkness  of  winter  by  the  most 
intense  and  peneti'ating  cold.  None  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
tribes  could  have  at  all  supported  such  extremes.  But,  in  the  ac- 
tual arrangement,  the  surplus  heat  of  summer  is  spent  in  melt- 
ing away  the  ice ;  and  its  deficiency  in  winter  is  pardy  supplied 
by  the  influwice  of  the  progress  of  congelation.  As  long  as  ice 
remains  to  thaw^  or  water  to  freeze,  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere can  never  vary  beyond  certain  limits:  Such  is  the 
harmony  of  the  system ;  and  all  experience  and  observation  for- 
bid us  to  believe  it  to  be  subject  to  any  radical  change.  Some 
years  may  chance  to  form  more  ice  than  others,  or  to  melt  more 
away ;  but  it  were  idle  to  expect  any  thing  like  a  general  or 
permanent  disruption  of  the  glacial  crust  which  binds  the  re- 
gions of  the  North.  But^  even  were  this  ice  once  removed,  a 
similar  collection  would  soon  succeed,  since  it  is  always  the  ef- 
fect^ and  not  the  causC)  bf  the  disposition  of  the  atmosphere^ 
which*  it  really  serves  to  temper.     We  should  be  guilty  of  the 
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tnbst  TiciOHs  reuioning  in  a  circfe,  if  we  maintained  diat  ice  first 
cboled  the  air>  and  mat  this  cold  air  next  increased  the  fields 
of  ice. 

But,  irhatdrer  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Polar  ice,  they 
cannot,  in  any  sensible  manner,  affect  the  climates  of  the  lower 
latitudes.  The  whole  circumjacent  space  where  frost  holds  it» 
reign,  bears  a  very  ismall  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Reckoning  even  from  the  parallel  of  60  de^ 
grees,  it  would  not  exceed  tne  eighth  part;  but,  since  the  gelid 
region  hardly  extends  below  thelatitude  of  75  degrees,  it  may 
be  stated  at  the  thirty-second  part  of  the  hemisphere.  Oh  the 
supposition,  therefore^  that  the  Arctic  cold  were  all  transferred 
and  infused  into  t^e'  atmosphere  of  the  South,  it  could  yet  pro^ 
duce  no  visible  alteration  of  climate. 

Even  if  we  imagined,  with  Mr  Scoresby,  that  during  thd 
years  1816  and  1817,  two  thousand  Square  leagues  of  ice  have 
disappeared  in  the  Greenland  seas,  between  the  parallels  of  74 
and  80  degrees,  this  extent  would  still  scarcely  exceed  half  the 
surface  of  Irelanti.  It  may  be  calculated,  that  the  loss  of  heat  o» 
our  globe,  occasioned  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  reckoning 
tliis  only  equivalent  to  a  complete  obscuration  for  the  space  of 
a  single  hour,  is  as  much  as  would  be  absorbed  by  the  thawing 
6f  a  circle  of  ice  500  miles  in  diameter,  and  150  feet  thick.^ 
lliis  quantity  surpasses  at  least  sixty  time»  the  ice-fields  dis- 
persed from  Greenland,  allowing  them  the  mean  thickness  of 
30  feet ;  and  yet  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  never  depressed 
more  than  a  degree  or  two  durii^  the  continuance  of  any  solar 
^lipse. 

mt  the  idea  is  quite  chimeritdl^  that  any  winds  could  ever 
transport  the  Polar  influence  ttf  our  shores*  It  may  be  shown^ 
from  the  results  of  accurate  experiment,  that  a  current  of  air 
flowing  over  a  warmer  surface,  whether  of  land  or  water,  be- 
comes, in  die  space  of  an  hour,  penetrated  with  the  same  tempe- 
rature through  a  stratum  of  80  feet ;  though  the  limit  of  actual 
eotitact,  or  oi  mutual  attrition,  is  confined  to  a  sur&ce  not  exceed- 
ing the  50Qdtfa  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  we  assign  to  it  the 
height  of  a  mile,  which  is  a  most  ample  allowance,  it  would  lose 
all  Its  sharpness,  and  acquire  the  standard  heat  in  the  course  of 
66  hours.  Admitting  this  wind  to  travel  at  the  rate  even  of  20 
miles  each  hour^  it  would  consequently  spend  all  its  frigorific 
uction  in  a  tract  of  1320  miles.  The  gales  from  the  remotest 
north  must  thus  discharge  their  store  of  cold  into  the  German 
tea  or  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Nor  could  such  impressions,  though 
continued  through  a  coiu:$e  of  ages,  have  the  smaUest  power  to 
diill  the^jiup€(rficial  Water ;  for  w  moment  any  portion  of  this 
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•  was  coded)  H  would,  from  ils  increased  deneity,  sink  down  iata 
the  vast  abyss.  The  surface  would  not  be  affi^cted  till  after  die 
cooling  had)  in  its  progresB,  paraded  the  whole  mass  from  the 
bottom  upvwrds.  According  to  the  calculations  erf*  Li^iaee, 
founded  on  a  oomporison  of  the  dieory  of  tides  with  actual  ob- 
^ryation,  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  exceeds  ten  English 
miles.  Siq>podng,  therefore,  a  wind  blowing  from  some  norA- 
erly  point,  and  ten  degrees  colder  than  the  water,  were  to  sweep 
ever  the  Atlantic  six  months  every  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 

'  miles  an  hour,  it  would  take  220  years  to  cool  that  vast  body  of 
water  only  a  single  degree* 

Some  persons  have  imagined,  that  the  mountains  or  islands 
#f  iee  which  are  occasioimliv  drifted  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 

,  must  be  sufficient,  by  their  frigorific  influence,  to  modify  the 
character  of  our  climate.     One  of  the  first  who  adTunced  that 

'  opinion,  was  the  ingenious  Richard  Bradley,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 

'  Cambridge.  In  ^  A  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Husbandly  and 
Gardening,  collected  from  the  Gredc  and  Roman  writersi ' 
printed  in  octavo  at  London  in  1725,  he  introduces  the  follow- 
ing  mnaiable  pasaag.. 

^M  the  rathei!  mentioo  the  Case  of  Winds  becoming  Cold,  by 
mixing  with  thge  £fflavia  of  Snow  or  Ice ;  because  I  have  made  some 
Remarks  upon  tbe  tempestuous  Weather,  which  often  happens  about 
ithe  End  of  Mavy  or  in  June^  which  has  in  all  my  Observations  been 
brought  in  by  Westerly  Winds ;  and  again,  I  as  surely  find,  that  nt 

.  such  Times,  large  Islands  of  Ice  and  Snow  are  passing  to  the  South«> 

*  ward  in  the  Western  Ocean,  as  I  have  been  inform'd  by  several 
'  Captains  of  Ships  that  were  then  <^oming  from  our  Plantations  to 
'  England:  Some  of  these  Islands  are  so  large,  as  to  measure  60  Miles 

in  Length,  and  yielding  «e  great  a  Vapour,  that  for  a  Day's  Voyage 
on  one  Side  of  them,  the  Weather  has  been  so  hazy,  thiat  the  Ma- 
nners could  not  discover  what  tliey  were,  and  this  was  accompany^ 
with  so  much  Cold,  that  they  imagiu'd  they  had  mistaken  in  their 
Accounts,  and  got  several  Degrees  too  far  towards  ^e  North  ;  but 
a  Day  or  two  explained  ^e  Matter,  and  gave  them  an  Opportunity 
of  surveying  what  they  had  been  so  much  surpriz'd  at.     Now  con- 
.ffldering  the>extraoodinary  Heat  of  the  Sun,  at  the  Season  these  v^ 
.pear,  £he  Vapour  must  be  very  considerable  that  rises  from  them, 
jsnd  'tis  no  Winder  then,  that  as  it  expands  itself,  it  presses  the  Air 
'  with  Violence  enoqgb  tp  cause  Tempests,  and  carry  Cold  along 
with  it." 

But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  such  remote  in- 
fluence  on  our  climate  must  be  quite  insignificant.  At  a  very 
.iride  estimation,  tl}e  suiiace  of  ice  exposed  to  the  winds  couM 
itt^ver  exceed  the  dipusandth  part  of  the  whole  expanse  of  tJio 
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Atlantic  ocean.  Consequently,  the  general  temperature  of  the 
air  would  not  be  altered  the  fortiem  part  of  sl  d^^ee.  Nor 
could  this  minute  impression  ^be  wafted  to  our  shor^  being  in-> 
variably  spent  in  the  length  of  the  voyage.  The  opinion  wnich 
Mr  Bradley  entertained  near  an  hundred  years  ago,  might  have 
been  tolerated  in  the  infancy  of  physical  science;;  but  that  the 
same  notion  should  be  revived  and  proclaimed  with  confidence 
ftt  this  day,  may  well  excite  surprise. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantities  of  ice  whidti  encumber 
the  Arctic  seas  have  been  accumulating  for  a  long  succession  of 
years,  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  throughout  Europe  a  milder 
and  more  genial  climate^ad  formerly  prevailed.  A  closer  in* 
Hiection  of  the  details,  however,  will  show  this  supposition  to  be 
diestitute  of  any  solid  support.  We  hear  continual  coniplaintSy 
indeed,  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  seasons,  especially  from 
idderly  persons,  whose  bodily  frame  has  become  more  susceptible 
of  the  impressicms  of  cold.  But  similar  lamenbitions  have  been 
repeated  by  the  poets  and  the  vulgar  from  the  earliest  times.  If 
we  listenea  implicitly  to  such  quei*ulous  declaimers,  we  should 
believe  that  Nature  has  at  lengUi  spent  her  fixes,  and  is  hasten- 
ing fast  into  decay.  Immense  forests  anciently  clothed  the 
r  highest  parts  of  this  island,  and  of  other  northern  countries, 
where  scarcely  a  tree  can  how  be  made  to  grow ;  the  period  of 
vintage  was  m  former  ages  several  weeks  earlier,  in  France, 
than  at  present ;  vineyards  were  planted,  during  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  in  various  parts  of  tne  south  of  England,  where 
at  this  day  even  hops  are  raised  with  diflSculty ;  and  the  sides 
of  many  hills  in  Scotland  bear  evident  traces  of  the  plough^ 
which  have  been  long  $ince  irretrievably  abandoned  to  ^e 
dusky  heath. 

But,  in  answer  to  such  allegations,  we  may  observe,  that  a 
patch  of  wood  will  not  thrive  in  cold  situations,  merely  for  want 
of  the  shelter  which  is  afforded  by  extensive  plantations.  In 
Sweden  and  Norway,  which  are  mostly  covered  with  natural 
forests,  it  has  become  an  object  of  police  to  prevent  their  indis- 
criminate destruction.  The  timber  in  those  sylvan  countries 
is  cut  at  stated  periods  of  its  growth,  and  in  detached  portions ; 
the  vacant  spaces  being  left  as  nurseries,  embosomed  amidst  an 
expanse  of  tall  trees.  Some  places  in  Sweden,  where  the  forests 
have  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  ^present  the  image  of 
sterility,  and  of  wide  desolation. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  vines  grown  in  ancient  times  w^re 
coarser  and  hardier  plants  than  those  which  are  now  cultivat- 
ed. A  similar  observation  extends  to  all  the  products  of  gar- 
dening.   A  succession  of  diligent  culture  softens  the  character  oC 
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^t  \ft«!tt!A^  ^^>es^  axid ;  renders*  them  more  delicate,  while  it 
hei^teR%t)ae*?^^^^  of  their  fruit.  The  Roman  soldiers  sta* 
tianedm^t^^^  'would  naturally  prefer  wine,  their  accustomed 
beverage,  la^^^^^Y  Haxsli  and  pppn  to  the  cercisia^  or  uqpahit- 
aWea\e\)tei»ed  by  the  rude  arts  of  the  natives.  The  marks'^  of 
tillage  leSl  on  o\ir  northern  hills  evince  only  the  wr Ached  statr 
of  agriculture  at  a  remote  period.  For  want  of  a  proper  ars- 
tern  of  TOtation,  and  the  .due  application  of  manure,  tne  starvmg 
tenant!^  were  then  tempted  to  tear  up  with  the  plough  every 
virgin  spot  they  could  find,  and,  after  extracting  farom  it  a  piti- 
ftil  crop  or  two  of  oats,  tp  abandon  it  to  a  lasting  sterility.  Th# 
cattle  ii>  those*  days,  having  no  sort^Sjf  pfovendejr  through  the 
winter  but  dry  straw,  were  quite  feeble  and  exhausted  in  the 
spring.  The  soil,  too,  wa»  verj'  stiff,  from  want  of  repefitcd  ^d 
sieasonable  tillage.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  affords  tio 
proof  of  any  great  heat,  that  the  slothful  peasants,  oppressed 
with  a  load  of  clothes,  usually  then  began  their  operations,  ia 
the  field  btefore  sunrise,  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  barley  seed. 

It  is  very  drfhcult  to  ascertain  the  precise  condition  of  the 
weather  in  distant  ages.  TTie  thermometer  was  not  invented 
till  1590,  by  the  celebrated  Sanctorio ;  nor  was  that  valuable 
instrument  re()uc^  to  a  correct  standard  before  the  ytar  1 724, 
by  the  skill  of  Fahrenheit.  We  have  hence  no  observations'  rf 
temperature  which  go  further  back  than  a  century.  Prior  to 
this  period,  we  must  glean  our  information  from  the  loose  and 
scanty  notices  which  are  scattei'ed  through  the  old  chronicles, 
i-elative  to  the  state  of  the  harvest,  the  quality  of  the  vintage,  or 
die  endurance  of  frost  and  snow  in  the  wiqter.  Great  allowance^ 
however,  should  be  made  for  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and 
die  love  of  the  marvellous  which  infect  all  those  rude  historical 
monuments.  Toaldo  and  Pilgram  have,  with  incredible  indus- 
try, prosecuted  this  research ;  and^  from  a  bulky  work  of  the 
hutter  printed  in  the  German  li»)guage  at  Vienna  in  1788,  We 
shall  select  the  most  remarkable  passages  concerning  the  state  of 
the  weather  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  back,  and  combine 
with  them  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Pfaff  of  Kiel. 
The  following  years  are  noted  for  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

In- A.  D.  401,  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely  frozen  over. 

ki  462,  the  Danube  was  frozen,  sa  that  Theodomer  marched 

over  th^  ice  to  avenge  his  brother's  death  in  Swabia. 
In  545,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  winter  that  the  birds  alloW'v 

ed  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the  hand. 
In  Tmy  not  only  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  Strait  ef  the  D^« 


^    «Unelle^  wa^  froa^n  o^nr.    'Pie  shot  iii^9aiii^|ila£8ft  rai§ 

SO  feet  high^  and  tbe  ice  wa»  ao  heaped  in  the  cides  «9  to 

push  down  the  walls. 
In  800^  the  winter  was  intensely  cold* 
In  822,  the  great  rivers  of  Europe^  such  as  the  Danube^  the 

Elbe  and  me  Seine  were  so  bard  frozen  as  to  bear  heavy 

waggons  for  a  month. 
In  860,  the  Adriatic  was  frozen. 
In  874,  the  winter  was  very  lon^  and  severe*    The  unow  coat 

tuiued  tto  &11  from  the  beginnmg  of  Novemb^  to  the  end  of 

Mardij  and  incumbered  the  ground  so  nxuch»  that  the  fof 

rests  were  inaccessible  for  the  su{^ly  of  fuel.  > 
In  891,  and  acain  in  893^  the  vines  were  killed  by  the  frosty 

and  the  cattle  perished  in  their  stalls. 
In  991,  the  winter  lasted  very  long^  with  extreme  severity^ 

Eveiy  thing  was  frozen ;  the  crops  totally  felled ;  and  Un 

mine  and  pestilence  closed  the  year. 
In  1044,  great  qi^antities  of  snow  lay  on  the  ^ound.    The 

vines  and  fruit-trees  were  destroyeoi  and  femine  ensued. 
In  1067,  the  cold  was  so  intense^  that  most  of  t^e  travellers 

in  Germany  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  roads. 
In  1124,  the  winter  was  uncompipnly  severe^  and  the  snpw 

lay  very  long. 

•    ]n  1133^  it  wa$  ea^emely  cold  in  Italy;  the  Po  was  frozeii 

from  Cregiona  to  the  sea;  the  h^^  of  snow  rendered  the 

roads  impassable ;  the  wine  cades  were  burst|  and  even  the 

trees  sphtj^  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  with  imm^se  noise. 
In  117^  the  snonir  was  eight  feet  deep  in  Austria,  and  lay 

till  l!aster.    The  crops  an4  vintage  felled;  and  a  great 

murrain  consumed  the  cattle. 
Thejvinten  of  1209  and  1210.  ^ere  both  of  them  v^cy  se? 

vere;  insomuch  that  the  cattle  died  for  want  of  fodder. 
In  1216,  the  Po  froze  15  eUs  deep^  and  wine  burst  the  casks. 
In  1234,   the  Po  was  again  frozen;  and  loaded  waggons 

crossed  the  Adriatic  to  Yexupe.    A  pin^  forest  ^^as  lilled 

by  the  frost  at  Ravenna. 
In  1236,  the  Danube  was  frozen  to  the  bottonii  and  remain* 

ed  long  in  that  state. 
In  1269,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  Scotland,  and  the 

groipul  bound  up.    The  Categat  was  frozen  between  Nor^ 

way  and  Jutland. 
In  1281^  such  quantities  of  fOiQW  fell  in  Austi^a  a^  tq  bury 

the  very  houses. 
]bi  1292,  the  Rhine  was  froz^  over  at  Qreysadb^  and  bore 

k>2^ded  waggpns.    pne  shept  of  ice  es^tended  l)etwec^  T^t 


ip«}riiili  Jtttlaiid)  aa  tfiat toydkgp  piimcd  inth <a»e;  and 
ia  Genoaiijf «  609  peasaiits  w^e  ouplayed  to  dear  away 
the  snow,  tor  die  advanoe  of  tlie  Austrian  army. 

in  19059  the  mors  in  CWnnany  were  frozen ;  an4  much  dt»* 
tifsa  w«s  occaJMOiied  fay  the  seard^  of  provisiona  and  fo- 
rage. 

In  1SI6»  the  crops  whc^jr  fiuled  in  Gemumy*  Wheat,  wUch 
someyettTs  Waresold  in  England  at  six  shillings  a  quarter, 
now  rose  to  two  pounds. 

•  In  ISSd)  the  wiot^  was  so  6evere»  that  both  horse  and  fbot 

passengers  travelled  oyer  the  ice  from  Denmark  to  Liibedc 

and  Dantzig. 
.  |tt  1339)  tbt  crops  fiiiled  in  Soodand ;  and  such  a  fiunine  en- 

sued,  that  the  poorer  sort  of  people  were  reduced  to  feed 

en  graseb  And  many  of  them  perished  miserably  in  the 

&ri£.    Yet  in  Engibnd»  wheat  was  at  this  time  sold  so  low 

as  three  shillings  and  fiHupmce  a  quarter. 
In  lS44y  it  was  clear  frost  from  Norember  to  Mardi,  and  aU 

the  rivers  in'  Italy  were  froiep  over. 
In  199%  the  vineyards  and  orchards  were  destroyed  by  the 

fro^  and  the  trees  torn  to  pieces. 

*  Th0  year  140B  had  ^e  of  die  coldest  miters  ever  remem- 

bered :«— ]^ot  only  the  Danube  was  frozen  over,  but  the 
sea  between  Gothland  and  Oeland,  and  between  Norway 
and  Demnar)E ;  so  diat  wdv^,  driven  from  their  forests, 
came  oyer  the  ice  into  Jutland.  In  France,  the  vineyards 
and  ordburds  were  destroyed. 
|n  142$,  bodi  the  North  bea  end  the  Baltic  were  frozen. 
TravdJ^rs  passed  on  foot  from  Lubeck  to  Dantzig.  In 
France^  the  frost  penetrated  into  the  very  cellars.  Com 
and  iFine  fiiiled,  and  m^  and  catde  perished  for  want  of 

food* 
fhe  siKMsessive  winters  qf  14^,  14SS,  and  14S4,  were  uncojn- 

modily  severe.    It  snowed  forty  days  without  interruption. 

AU  tne  rivers  in  Germany  were  frozen ;  and  the  very  birds 

topk  AhjBlt^r  in  the  towns.    The  price  of  wheat  ro^e,  in 

England,  to  27  shillings  a  quarter,  but  was  reduced  to  5 

sbilongs  io^  the  following  year. 
In  146Q,  tht  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  both  foot  and  horse  pas- 

M&^n  crossed  ovei:  the  ice  from  Denmark  to  Sweden. 

T^  D)aniib|Q  likewise  continued  frozen  two  months;  and 

the  vjMyaros  in  Germany  were  destroyed. 
}n  146^  the  winter  was  so  severe  in  Flanders,  diat  the  wine 

^stiibut^d  to  the  soldiers  was  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets. 
}n  1544  the  same  thing  happened  again,  the  wine  being 
^     frod^  intosolid  lumps.     : 
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In  1 54B,  th«  winter  was  very  cold  and  protFa<%ed«     Between 
Denmark  and  Rostock,  sledges  drawn  by  horses-  ot  oxen 
travelled  over  the  ice. 
In  1564,  and  again  in  1565,  the  winter  was  extpemely  severe 
over  all  Europe. .  The  Scheldt  froze  so  hard  as  to  sup- 
port loaded  waggons  for  three  months^ 
In  1571,  the  winter  was  severe  and  protracted.     AH  the  *ri- 
ve^rs  in  France  were  covered  with  hard  and-  solid  ice ;  and 
fruit  trees  eyen  in  Languedoc  w^e  killed  by  the  frosT. 
In  1504>,  the  weather  was  so  severe,  that  the  Rkine  and  the 

Scheldt  were  frozen,  and  even  the  sea  at  Voiice* 
Theyepj  1608  was  uncommonly  cold,  and  snow  lay  of  im- 
mense depth  even  at  Padua.     Wheat  rose,  in  the  Win^or 
market,  from  36  to  56  shillings  a  quarter. 
In  16121  and  1622,  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  were  frozen,  and 
even  the  Zuyder  Zee.     A  sheet  of  ice  covered  the  Helle»- 
pont;  and  the  Venetian  fleet  «iras  choked  up  in  the  lagoons, 
of  the  Adriaitic. 
In  1655  the  winter  was  very  severe,  especially  in  Sweden. 
The  excessive  quantities  of  snow  and  raiii  which  fell  did 
great  injury  in  Scotland. 
The  winters  of  1 658,  1 659,  and  1 660,  were  intensely  cold*  The 
rivers  in  Italy  bore  heavy  carriages ;  and  so  much  »)ow  had 
not  fallen  at  Rome  for  several  centuries.    It  was  in  1  ^^  that 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden* crossed  the  Little  Belt,  over  the  ice, 
from  Holatein  to  Denmark,  with  his  whole  army,  foot  and 
horse,  followed  by  the  train  of  baggage  and  artillery.     Dur- 
ing these  years,  the  price  of  grain  was  nearly  doubled^  in 
England ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  Restoration. 
In  1670,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  England  and  in  Den- 
mark, both  the  Little  and  Great  Belt  being  frozen. 
In  1684,  the  winter  was  excessively  cold.     J^ny  forest  trees, 
and  even  the  oaks  in  England,  were  split  by  tihe  frost.    Most 
of  the  hollies  were  killed.   Coaches  drove  along  the  Thames, 
which  was  covered  with  ice-  eleven  inches  ^ck%     Alniost 
all  the  birds  perished. 
In  1691,  the  cold  was  so  excessive,  that  the  famished  wolves 

entered  Vienna,  and  attacked  the  cattle,  and  even  m^n.  - 
The  winter  of  1696  was  extremely  severe  and  protracted. 
The  frost  in  Germany  began  in  October,  and  contmued 
till  April;  and  many  people  were  frozen  to  deati). 
The  years  1697  and  1699  were  nearly  as  bad*     lA  England, 
the  price  of  wheat,  which,  in  preceding  years,  had  sddpm 
reached  to  SO  shillings  a  quarter,  now  mounted  to  71s.   « 
\vi  17@9,  occurred  that  famous  winter,  called,  by  dktkietioni 
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tlie  cold  ixdnter.  AH  tlie  river*  and  lakes  were  froren,  and 
even  the  s<kis,  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  firoiii  the 
shore.  The  fi*ost  is  said  to  have  penetrated  three  yards  in- 
to the  ground.  Birds  and  wild  beasts  were  strewot!  dead 
in  the  fields,  and  men  perished  by  tliowsniids  in  their  Hous- 
es. The  more  tender  shrulis  and  vegetables  in  England 
were  killed;  and -wheat  rose  in  its  price  from  two  to  fonr 
pounds  a  quarter.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  olive  planta-  . 
tions  w^re  almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  nor  have  they  yet  re- 
€overed  that  fatal  disaster,  llie  Adriatic  Sea  was  quite 
irozen-  over,  and  even  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranetui  about 
Genoa;  and  the  citron  and  orange  groves  suffered  extreme- 
ly in  the  finest  parts  of  Italy. 

In  1716,  the  winter  was  very  cold.  On  the  Thames,  booths 
were  erected  and  fairs  held.  -^  ' 

In  1726,  the  winter  was  «o  intense,  that  people  travelled  in 
sledges  across  the  Strait,  from  Copenhagen  to  the  province 
of  Scania  in  Sweden. 

In  1729,  much  injury  was  done  by  the  frost,  which  lasted 
•from  October  till  May.     In  Scotland,  multitudes  of  cattle 
and  sheep  were  buried  in  the  snow ;  and  many  of  the  fi)-  ^ 
rest  trees  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  killed. 

The  successive  winters  of  1731  and  1732  were  likewise  ex- 
tremdiy  cold. 

The  cold  of  1740  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  1709.  The 
snow  lays  or  10  feet  deep  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
Zuyder  Zee  was  frozen  over,  and  many  thousand  persona 
walked  or  skated  on  it.  At  Leyden,  the  thermometer  lell 
10  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fjdirenheit's  scale.  All  the> 
lakes  in  England  froze ;  and  a  whole  ox  was  roasted  on 
the  Thames.  Many  trees  were  killed  by  the  frost;  and 
postillions  were  benimibed  on  their  saddles.— ^In  both  the 
years  1709  and  1740,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ordained  a  national  fast  to  be  held  on  account 
of  the  dearth  which  then  prevailed. 

In  1744,  the  winter  was  again  very  cold.  The  Maynewas 
covered  seven  weeks  with  ice ;  and  at  Evora  in  Portugal, 
peopk  could  hardly  creep  out  of  their  houses  for  heaps  of 
snow. 

The  winters  during  the  five  successive  years  1745,  1746, 1747, 
1748  and  1749,  were  all  of  them  very  cold. 

In  1754  and  again  in  1756,  the  winter  was  particularly  cold. 
At  Paris,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sank  to  the  beginning 
of  the  scale;  and,  in  England,  the  stroi^^est  ale  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  glass,  was  covered,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  ar^ 
^our^  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick* 
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•  The  winters  of  1766, 1767,  aftd  1768,  were  veiy  cdd  aS  over 
Europe.  In  France,  the  thermometer  fell  six  devisees  be- 
low the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scaler  Hie  larse  rive^  and 
the  most  copious  springs  in  many  parts  were  froaen*  The 
thermometer,  laid  on  tne  surface  of  the  snow  at  Gla^ow^ 
fell  two  d^ees  below  zero. 

In  1771,  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  and  the  Eihe  was  ffoao^i  t9 
the  bottom. 

In  1776  much  snow  fell,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  Da-» 
Dube  bore  ice  five  feet  thick  below  Vienna.  Wine  froze  in 
the  cellars,  both  in  France  and  in  Hdland.  Maiw  peo- 
ple were  frostbitten ;  and  vast  muhitades,  both  of  tne  fea- 
thered and  of  the  finny  tribes,  perished.  Yet  the  quantity  of 
i  snow  which  lay  on  the  ground  had  checked  the  penetration 
of  the  frost.    Van  Swmden  found,  in  Hdlland,  tluit  the 

'    earth  was  congealed  to  the  depth  of  21  inches,  on  a  i^t^of 

,  a  garden  whira  had  been  kept  cleared,  but  onlv  9  inches 
at  another  place  near  it»  which  was  covered  with  4  inches 
of  snow. 

The  successive  winters  of  1784  and  1785  were  onamunonly 
severe,  insomuch,  that  the  Litde  Belt  was  frosaen  ov«r» 

In  178d,  the  cold  was  excessive;  and  again  in  17115^  whea 
the  Republican  armies  of  France  overran  H(4k&d« 

The  successive  winters  of  1799  and  1800  'were  both  va'y 
"  .    cold.    • 
.  In  1809,  and  #gain  in  18^12,  the  winters  were  reerarkably  cold. 

.  The  years  winch  were  extr^ndiy  hot  and  dry,  will  be  more 
QCUiily  enumerated. 

In  763,  the  summer  was  so  hot  that  the  springs  dried  up. 
In  870,  the  heat  was  so  intense  that,  near  Worms,  the  reapers 

drc^t  dead  in  the  field. 
In  993,  and  again  in  994^  it  was  so  hot  that  the  com  and  fruit 

were  burnt  up. 
The  year  1000  was  so  hot  and  dry,  that  in  Germany  the 
>    pools  of  water  disappeared,  find  the  fish,  bdng  1^  to.  stink 

in  the  mud,  bred-  a  pestOence. 
In  IQ2%  Ae  heat  was .  so  excessive  that  both  mm  and  cattle 

were  struck  dead.  . . 

/fsi  1 130,  the  earth  yawned  with  drought.    %Mings  an4  rivers 

disappeared,  and  even  the  Rhine  was  dried  up  in  Alsace. 
In  1159,  not  a  drop  o£  rain  fell  in  Italy  after  the  month  pf 

May. 
The  year  1171  was  extremely  hot  in  Germany. 
In  1238|  the  heat  was  so  great,  especially  in  Germany,  that 

it  is  said  that  eggs  were  roasted  in  the  sands. 
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In  I960,  mgaxy  of  ike  Hun^srian  soklien  died  of  eKc^snTe 

heat  at  the  famous  battle  fought  near  Bela. 
The  oonsecutiTe  years  1276  aim  1211^  were  so  hot  and  dry 

as  to  occasion  a  great  scarcity  of  fodder. 
The  years  199S  and  1S94  were  extremely  hot;  and  so  were 
likewise  1S03  and  1304,  both  the  Rhme  and  the  Danube 
/-    having  dried  up* 
In  1333,  the  corn  fields  and  vin^ards  were  burnt  up. 
The  years  1393  and  1394  were  excessively  hot  and  dry. 
In  1447,  the  sunmier  was  extr^nely  hot. 
r  in  the  succesnve  years  1473  and  1474,  the  whole  earth  seem* 
ed  on  fire.    In  Hungary,  oue  could  wade  across  the  Da- 
nube. 
The  four  consecutive  years  1538,  1539,  1540  and  1541  were 

excessively  hot,  and  the  rivers  dried  up. 
In  1556,  the  drought  was  so  great  that  the  springs  failed.     In 
England,  wheat  rose  from  8  shillings  to  53  shillings  aquarter. 
Hie  years  1615  and  1616  yrete  very  dry  over  Europe. 
In  1646,  it  was  excessively  hot. 

In  165^  the  warmth  was  very  great,  the  summer  being  the 
driest  ever  known  in  Scotland ;  yet  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  had  happened  that  year,  cm  Monday  the  24th  of  Marcb^ 
which  hfflide  received  tne  appdlation  cKf  Mirk  Monday. 
The  summer  of  1^9  was  remarkably  hot.    It  is  related,  that 
one  dT  the  minkms  of  tyranny,  who  in  that  calamitous  pe^ 
riod  harassed  the  poor  preabyterians  in  ScoduMi  with  cap^ 
tious  questions,  having  asked  a  shepherd  in  Fife,  whether 
the  kiUifig  ef  the  notoriotts  Suyrp,  Archbishop  of  St.  An 
drews,  ftmch  had  ha{q[>ened  in  May,)  was  murder ;  he  re* 
plied,  l^at  ^he  ccmld  not  tell,  but  there  had  been  fine  wea- 
ther ever  since. 
The  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  excessively  warmv 
and  the  tm0  ftflowing  years  were  of  the  same  description. 

It  is  a  skigular  coincidence,  that  in  1718,  at  the  distance  prei» 
cisely  of  one  hun^h^  years  firom  the  present,  the  weather  was 
extremely  hot  and  chy  all  over  Europe.  The  air  ielt  so  op^ 
pressive,  that  all  the  tneatres  were  shut  in  Paris.  Scarcely  any 
rain  fell  for  the  sj^e  of  nine  months,  and  the  springs  and  rivers 
were  dried  «p. — The  following  year  was  equally  hot.  The  ther- 
mometer at  raris  rose  to  98  degrees  by  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The 
grass  and  com  were  quite  parched.  Iq  som^  places,  the  fruit 
trees  blossomed  two  or  three  times. 

Both  the  years  1723  and  1724  were  dry  and  hot. 
The  year  1745-  was  remark^y  warm  and  dry,  but  the  foUoW^ 
ilig  year  was  still  hotter;  insomuob,  ikkaX  dbe  grass  wither*. 
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ei^,  dnd  the  leitves  dropt  from,  itbe  trees*  Neidier  tmin  nor 
dew  fell  for  several  months ;  aad^  on  the  GoDtinent,  pmyera 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  to  imploEe  the  Doixaty 
of  refreshing  showers.       ,    • 

In  174«8»  the  summer  was  agaki  very  wamiA 
^    In  1754-,  it  was  likewise  extremely  wiirm. 

The  years  1760  and  1761  were  both  of  them  moarkably  botf 
and  so  was  the  year  1763*    . 

In  1774,  it  waa  excessively  hot  and.dry* 

Both  the  years  1778  and  1779  wwe  warm  and  very  dry. 

The  year  1788  was  also  very  hot  and  dry;  and  or  the  same 
character  was  181 1,  famous  for  its  excellent  vintage,  and 
distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  brilUant  comet. 

On  glancing  ov.er  these  slight  notices^  it  is  (d>vious  that  no 
material  change  has  taken  place  for  the  last  thousand  yearn  in 
.the  climate  of  Europe.  But  we  may  eonjecture,  from  the  facts 
product,  that  it  hjis  gi'aduaUy  acquired  radaier  a  milder  character,' 
at  least  its  excessive  severity  appejirs,'  on  the  whole,  to  be  of  rarer 
occuiTenee.  The  weather  seems  not  to  affect  any  precise  Course 
of  succession,  aldiough  two  or  more  years  of  remarkaUe  heat  or 
cold  often  follow  in  a  cluster*  Yet  there  can  be  no. doubt,  that 
series  of  atmospheric  changes,  however  complicated  aind  perplex-' 
ing«  are  as  determinate  in  tlieir  nature,  as  the  revolutimis  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  When  the  science  of  mete(n*ology  is  more  ad- 
vanced, we  shall,  perhaps,  by  discovering  a  glimpse  trf  those  vast 
cycles,  which  result  from  the  varied  aspects  of  the  «un,  com- 
bined with  the  feebler  infkience  of  the  moon,  be  at  length  ena-' 
bled  to  predict,  witli  some  degree  of  probability,  the  condition 
of  future  seasons.  The  intermediate  period  of  nine  years,  o^ 
the  semi-revolution  nearly  of  the  lunar  nodes  and  apogee,,  pro- 
posed by  Toaldo,  seems  not  to  be  altc^etber  destitute  !of  founda- 
tion. .Thus,  of  the  years  remarkably  cold,  162^  was  siicoeededf 
after  tlie  interval  of  four  periodis,  or  36  years,  by  1698^  whose 
^verity  lasted  through  the  following  year.  The  same  interval 
brings  us  to  1695,  and  five  periods  more  exJtends  ta  1740,  a  very 
famous  cold  year ;  three  periods  now  come  down  to  1767,-  nine; 
years  more  to  1776,  and  eighteen  years  more  to  1794,'  Uie  cold 
continuing  through  1795.  Of  the  hot  years,  it  may  be  observ-*^ 
ed  that  four  periods  of  nine  years  extend  from  161^  to  16i52^ 
and  three  such  ag^n  to  1679.  From  1701  to  1718,  there  was  an 
interval  of  17  years,  or  very  nearly  two  periods^  while  three  pe^ 
riods  reach  to  1745,  another  period  to  1754,  and  one  more  falls 
on  1 763 ;  and  from  1 779  to  17f  S,  there  are  just  nine  years.  The 
pr^^sent  year  would,  therefore  ccr respond  to  1701 »  HIP*,  and 
4    " 
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.1746,  and  consequently  very  nearly  to  1718.  Again,  the  yean 
1 784, 1 79S,  1 802  and  1 8 11 ,  at  the  intervals  of  successive  periods, 
were  all  of  them  remarkably  warm. 

If  the  dimate  had  undergone  any  real  change  in  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  a  corresponding  alteration,  with  very 
distmct  features,  must  mevitably  have  taken  place  in  the  Arctic 
r^ons.  But  a  dispassionate  inquiry  discovers  no  circumstances 
which  at  all  clearly  point  at  such  a  conclusion.  On.  this  head, 
we  may  readily  satisl^  ourselves,  by  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
principal  facts  which  have  been  recorded  by  voyagers. 

Greenland,  in  its  position  and  general  outline,  appears  to  re- 
semble the  vast  promontory  of  South  America.   From  Cape  Fare* 
well^  a«nall  idand,  divided  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow  inlet  call- 
.ed  Staaten  Hoek,  in  the  latitude  of  60%  it  stretches,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  about  200  miles  to  Cape  Desolation,  and 
then  nearly  northwards  to  Good  Haven,  in  latitude  65%  where 
it  inclines  nearly  a  point  towards  the  east,  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Disco,  which  occupies  a  spacious  bay,  between  the  latitudes  of 
67*^  and  71%  in  Davis's.  Strait.     Thence  the  continent  extends 
almost  due  north,  beyond  the  latitude  of  76%  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
unexplored  recesses  of  Baffin's  Bay.    On  the  other  side,  Green- 
land stretches  about  north-north-east  300  miles,  but  with  a  great 
sinuosity,  tiU  nearly  opposite  to  Iceland,  in  the  latitude  of  64*, 
and  now  advances  almost  north-east,  to  the  latitude  of  75% 
when,  suddenly  bending  to  the  north,  it  holds  this  direction 
beyond  Spitzbetgen  and  the  latitude  of  80°.     The  coast  is 
everywhere  bold  and  rocky,  like  that  of  Norway ;  and  the  inte- 
*  rior  of  the  country  consists  of  clustering  lofty  mountains,  cover- 
ed with  etearnal  snows.     But  the  western  side,   which  forms 
Davis's  Strait,  is  indented  with  numerous  bights,  creeks,  and 
fiords  or  firths,  which,  for  the  space  of  two  or  uiree  montlis  each 
year,  look  verdant,  and  yield  tolerable  pasturage.     The  eastern 
shore,  again,  which  properly  bounds  the  Greenland  seas,  can 
rarely  be  approached  by  the  whalers,  as  the  accumulated  stream 
of  ice,  which,  in  summer,  is  constantly  drifting  from  the  north- 
east, creates  a  formidable  barrier^    The  position  of  this  icy  bar- 
rier, though  nearly  parallel  to  the  land,  is  not  absolutely  fixed, 
but  varies  witiiin  certain  limits  in  different  years. 
^  In  Davis's  Strait,  the  whalers  generally  resort  to  Disco  Bay, 
or  push  farther  north ;  sometir^es  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  76"^ 
to  the  variable  margin  of  the  great  icy  continent.     On  tlie  other 
side  of  Greenland,  about  the  meridian  of  eight  degrees  east  fronn 
Greenwich,  the  ice,  in  warm  seasons,  retires  to  tlie  latitude  of 
80%  beyond  Hackluyt's  Headland,  at  the  extremity  of  Spits- 
bergen ;  whilei  at  oUier  times,  it  advances  as  far  south,  (xi.the 
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oaine  linet  as  the  latitade  of  7CH  etivelDpiiiff  the  whcie  i^tbit  y* 
and,  but  forming  below  it  a  wide  bay,  Culed  the  Whale'^i^eg^s 
Eighty  on  the  parallel  of  Bear  Island.  Hht  former  are  calkfd 
cpen^  and  the  latter  doscj  seascms.  Ib  open  seasons,  the  ships 
employed  in  these  fisheries  find  a  channel  from  80  to  50  lei^es 
wide^  through  which  they  shoot  forward  along  the  shcves  of 
Spitzbergen,  tUl  they  reach  the  latitude  of  78^  or  79%  where  tli^ 
whales  are  most  abundant.  The  chase  of  whales  seldom  lasl6 
above  two  months,  c(»nmencing  generally  at  the  end  of  Aprif^ 
and  terminating  with  June^  when  those  huge  uiiraals  disappeai^ 
and  the  prevalence  of  d^ise  fogs  renders  the  navigation  very 
dangerous.  Mr  Scoresby  thinks  it  ware  better  if  our  Green«» 
land  ships,  like  the  Dutch  and  other  foreigners,  began  their 
voyage  somewhat  later  than  has  become  the  praedce.  In  clos^ 
seasons,  the  hardy  navigator  is  oUiged,  with  imminent  peril  and 
hazard,  to  impel  his  ship,  bv  boring  under  a  press  of  saO,  and 
assisted  by  ropes  and  saws,  tnrough  the  drift  ice  which  borders 
the  great  barrier,  endeavouring  to  follow  evehf  vein  qfmtter 
that  runs  nearly  in  the  requirea  direction.  If  he  fiiil  in  tUs  at<« 
tempt,  he  must  for^o  the  chance  of  a  prc^table  voyage,  and 
content  hunself  with  the  humbler  pursuit  of  catching  seals* 

The  space  over  which  the  line  of  ice  may  be  supposed  to  os* 
cillate  in  the  Greenland  seas^  extends  1400  miles  firom  C^p^ 
Farewell,  to  SOO  miles  beyond  Jan  Mayen's  island,  wfaidi  it  in* 
dudes,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  .80  miles.  Such  k 
the  extent  of  the  mere  surplus  ice  formed  and  dissdived  ttoA 
j^  to  year,-— exceeding  the  whole  surface  of  Great  Britaim 
The  quantity  melted  or  liberated  during  these  last  two  years^ 
hence,  bears  no  very  considerable  proportion  to  ibe  ordinary 
fluctuating  mass.  It  is  evident^  therefinre,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  casual  variations  of  the  firozen  expanse,  no  migh^  altera^ 
tion  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  dimateandtonditiimof  the  Ak> 
tic  seas. 

If  we  compare  the  journals  of  fomer  navigators,  we  shall  be 
convinced,  that  all  the  changes  q£  die  pdiar  ice  are  periodical^ 
and  are  again  rq>eated  at  no  very  distant  intervals  of  time; 
"yVe  may  pass  over  the  pretensions  of  s<Mne  Dutch  navigator% 
who  alleged  that  they  had  been  carried,  by  winds  or  currents^ 
as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  88%  or  even  that  of  BB^  ML, 
and  consequently  oa[y  20  miles  from  the  Pole;  mncfe^  their 
estimate,  at  all  times  rude^  from  observations  with  the  tore*- 
staff,  was  then  founded  on  mere  dead  reckoning,  afler  a  i^on^ 
tinuation  of  foggy  weather.  Davis,  in  1587,  asceiMled,.  in  the 
Strait  which  deservedly  bears  his  name^  to  the  latitude  of  W  If  V 
where  he  fi^uod .  the  varkttion  of  the  oompass^  to  be  BSf^  vest^ 
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or  n^ly  the  same  as  at  present.  In  I6I69  Baffin  advanced^ 
in  the  same  quarter,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  78  degrees^ 
The  same  skilful  navigator  had,  two  years  before,  penetrated  ia 
the  Greenland  seas,  to  the  latitude  of  8i%  and  seen  land  as  high 
as  that  of  82^,  lying  to  the  horth«-east  of  8pitd[)ergen.  But  it 
is  mortifying  to  remark  how  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
geographical  discoyery  since  those  early  and  intrepid  adventur- 
ers explored  the  Arctic  r^ons  with  their  humble  barks,  which 
seldom  exceeded  the  size  of  fifty  tons.  We  must  pass  over  a 
very  long  interval,  to  obtain  authentic  information.  In  1751^ 
Gtptain  M^Callam,  whom  Mr  Barrington  calls  a  scientific  sea^ 
man,  smled,  without  obstruction,  from  Hackluyt's  Headland,  as 
high  as  the  latitude  of  88^%  where  he  found  an  open  sea;  and^ 
the  weather  being  fine,  nothing  hindered  him  from  proceeding 
farther,  but  his  responsibility  to  its  owners  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  Captain  Wilson,  about  the  end  of  June  1754,  having 
traversed  floating  ice,  from  the  latitude  of  74^  to  81%  at  last 
found  the  sea  quite  clear  as  far  as  he  could  descry;  and  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  latitude  of  88%  till,  not  meeting  with  any  whales, 
and  beginning  to  apprehend  some  danger,  he  shaped  back  his 
course.  At  this  very  time.  Captain  Guy,  after  four  days  of 
foggy  weather,  was  likewise  carried  to  the  same  point.  The 
Polar  seas,  at  this  period,  must  indeed  have  been  remarkably 
open ;  for  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  best  authenticat- 
ed voyages  was  performed  in  1754  by  Mr  Stephens,  a  very 
skilful  and  accurate  observer,  whose  testimony  is  put  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt,  by  the  cool  judgment  01  the  late  astro^ 
nomer-royal,  Dr  Maskelyne.  Tliis  navigator  informed  him^ 
that,  about  the  end  of  May,  he  was  driven  off  Spitzbergen 
by  a  southerly  wind,  which  blew  for  several  days,  till  he  had 
reached  the  latitude  of  84^^ ;  and  that,  in  the  whole  of  this 
run,'  he  met  with  little  ice  and  no  drift  wood,  and  did  not 
find  the  cold  to  be  anywise  excessive.  In  different  subse-^ 
quent  years,  the  Greenland  whalers  have  advanced  to  the  la- 
titude o£  81  or  82  degrees.  This  was  accomplished  even  in 
1766 ;  although,  accoraing  to  Kerguelin,  the  whole  space  be-^ 
tween  Icelana  and  the  opposite  coast  was  tlien  frozen  over. 
The  year  1778,  or  that  in  which  Captain  Pfaipps  performed  bis 
voyage,  was  still  inore  favourable  for  approaching  towards  the 
North  Pole.  In  1806,  the  elder  Mr  Scoresby  ascended  to  the 
latitude  of  81®  50';  but,  in  the  following  year,  he  could  not 
proceed  farther  than  the  parallel  of  78^%  In  1811,  the  higher 
latitudes  were  again  accessible;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  th^ 
summers  of  1815,  1816,.  and  1817,  are  represented  as  open 
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seadonft ;  though  none  of  £he  whalers  have  now  penetrated  so  &r 
into  the  north  as  had  beoi  donein  many  former  years^  and  par- 
ticularly in  ITS!?. 

In  this  plain  statement,  we*  certainly  can  perceive  no  decided 

rptoms  of  any  general  or  progressive  tendency  towards  a 
olution  of  the  Polar  ice.  The  frozen  border  alters  its  posi- 
tion from  one  year  to  another,  and  probably  returns  again  to 
the  same  limits  after  certain  short  periods  of  time.  Sudi  fluc- 
tuations are  analogous  to  the  incessant  changes  which  affect  the 
state  of  the  weather  in  the  more  temperate  regions.  The  com- 
plex system  of  winds  moulds  the  climate,  and  varies  the  features 
of  the  seasons  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  common  remark  of  tliose 
who  frequent  the  Polar  seas,  that  they  find  always  the  least  ob- 
struction from  ice  when  the  preceding  winter  has  been  very  se- 
vere in  the  more  southern  latitudes.  In  the  year  1766,  though 
the  frost  had  proved  most  intense  through  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  whalers,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  a  high  latitude:  And, 
not  to  multiply  instances,  the  three  last  seasons,  which  have 
been  reckoned  very  open,  have  succeeded  to  winters  notori- 
ously cold  and  protracted.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  the 
reason  of  this  seeming  paradox ;  for  our  severe  winters  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  .which  must  ar- 
rive at  the  Polar. seas  from  the  south,  and  consequently  tfans- 
port  so  much  warmth  to  them  as  may  check  the  usual  rigour 
of  the  frost. 

The  main  argument,  however,,  brought  to  prove  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  Arctic  climate,  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  colony,  which  had  once  .flourished  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  but  has,  for  several  centuries,  become  extinct,  bII 
access  to  its  remains^being  at  length  con>pletely  barred  by  the 
accumulation,  of  ice.  This  tale,  which  seems  to  have  ow^  its 
birth  to  Torfaeus  the  historian  of  Norway,  ha^,  perhaps  from  ita 
paradoxical  air,  obtained  very  general  credence.  Yet,  a  sober 
examination  of  the  early  Sagas f' or  northern  chronicles,  so  full  of 
wonder  and  fable,  will  show  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  en- 
tertaining such  a  notion,  or  believing  that  the  first  settlement 
of  Greenland  was  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent.  The 
whole  contexture  of  the  original  narrative  indicates  the  very 
opposite  conclusion. 

After  the  North  had  ceased  to  send  forth  her  numerous 
cwarms  upon  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman  empiire,  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  prompted  by  their  peculiar  situation^ 
betook  themselves  to  a  life  of  maritime  adventure.  Those 
bold  and  hardy  pirates  visited  every  sea,  and  pillaged,  for 
a  course  of  near  three  hundred  years,  all  the  coasts  of  £u« 
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Topc,  from  the  extremity  of  Sootifmd  to  the  shores  c£  Sicily* 
Durii^  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  they  conquered  the 
Orkneys,  the  £3ietland  and  Western  Isles— obtained  possession 
of  Ireland — ^plundered  England  and  France — ^and  extended 
their  ravages  to  Italy.  In  876,  the  Northmen,  or  Normands, 
extorted  from  the  weakness  of  the  French  king  the  cession  of 
idle  fine  province  c^  Neustria,  where  they  quietly  settled :  while 
another  party  of  these  fierce  invaders  had  occupied  the  fertile 
coast  of  Esthonia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Baltic. 

But  the  visits  of  those  intrepid  navimtors  were  not  confined 
to  the  richer  countries  of  the  South.  They  carried  ravens  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  distant  land,  by  the  di* 
rection  of  the  flight  of  those  powerful  and  sagacious  birds.  Li 
£61,  Nadodd,  a  roving  pirate,  in  one  of  his  voyages  in  the 
northern  seas,  happened  to  be  cast  away  on  an  islana  which  he 
called  Snowland.  Three  years  a&erwards,  Gardar  and  Flocke^ 
two  Swedes,  visited  it ;  and  having  found  a  great  quantity  of  drift 
ice  collected  on  the  north  side  of  it,  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Iceland^  which  it  still  bears.  But  in  874,  IiiTOlf  and  Leif,  two 
£Eimous  Norwegian  adventurers,  carried  a  colony  to  this  inhos- 
pitable region,  the  latter  having  enriched  it. with  the  booty 
which  he  had  ravaged  from  England.  Other  emigrants,  whom 
the  disorders  of  the  times  drove  successivelv  fi*om  home,  re« 
sorted  in  crowds  to  the  new  settlement,  which  became  very 
considerable  in  the  space  of  a  few  years* 

Iceland  itself  was  able^  after  the  progress  of  about  a  century^ 
to  send  out  likewise  her  colonies.  Thorwald,  a  proud  and 
opulent  Norwegian  chief,  who  had  been  lately  banished  thithet 
bom  the  court  for  some  murder  committed  by  him  at  hom^ 
soon  died  in  exile,  leaving  his  .wealth  and  his  restless  spirit  to 
his  son  Eric  Ratide^  or  the  Red.  This  youth,  actuated  by  the 
same  vengeful  passions,  killed  one  of  his  neighbours  in  a  com- 
bat, and  ^was  obliged  to  wididraw  himself  from  Iceland  for  th^ 
space  of  three  years.  In  982,  Eric  sailed  in  quest  of  adventure 
and  discovery.  Instinicted  by  the  reports  of  tormer  navigators^ 
he  directed  his  course  towards  the  south-west;  and,  after  a 
quick  run,  he  descried  two  lofty  mountains,  the  one  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  other  cased  with  ice,  which  he  called  Huit* 
serkeriy  and  Blaasefken^  or  the  'white  shv-t^  and  the  blue  shirt  / 
and  soon  readied  a  headland  which  he  doubled ;  and  having 
entered  a  spacious  creek,  he  spent  the  winter  on  a  pleasant  ad* 
jacent  island.  In  the  following  season,  pursuing  his  discove- 
ries, he  explored  the  Continent,  and  was  delighted  by  the  fresh- 
ness  and  verdure  of  its  coast.  Contrasting  this  new  country 
with  the  dark  rocks  of  Iceland,  he  bestowed  on  it  the  flattering 
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^appellation  of  Greenland;  alid  on  his  return,  invited  settiem 
to  join  him,  by  circulating  the  most  glowing  and  exa^erated 
descriptions«  With  25  vessels,  he  sailed  back  again ;  but  of 
these  only  14  reached  their  destination.  This  colony  was  soon 
augmented,  by  the  arrival  of  other  adventurers,  not  only  from 
Iceland,  but  from  the  Orkneys  and  other  islands  planted  by 
the  Norwegians.  In  the  year  999,  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric  Raude, 
having  visited  the  court  of  Norway,  was  induced,  by  the  zeal-* 
pus  and  earnest  solicitation  of  King  Olaf  Tryggeson,  to  em-^ 
brace  the  Christian  faith ;  and,  carrying  with  him  some  monks,, 
he  found,  through  their  ministry,  no  great  difficulty  in  per* 
suading  his  father  and  the  rest  of  tjie  settlers  to  forsake  the  rite& 
of  paganism. 

The  first  colony  having  extendted  itself  aloi]^  the  coast  to  ft: 
wide  firth,  another  settlement  beyond  that  boundary  was  esta^ 
blished  farther  towards  the  west»  The  former,  called  Oestre^ 
Bygd^  or  the  Eastern  Settlement^  is  said  to  have  included  in  ita 
most  flourishing  state^  twelve  parishes  and  two  convents ;  and  the- 
latter  termed  Vestre  Bygdy  or  the  Western  Settlement^  contained 
four  parishes.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  all  such 
estimates  are  merely  relative^  A  church  in  Norway  is,  even  at 
present,  only  a  small  wooden  booth ;  and  the  villages  of  that  re- 
mote and  sterile  country  would  hardly  pass  for  hamlets  in  Engv 
tand.  The  colonists  of  Greenland  were  compelled  to  lead  a  lue 
of  hardship  and  severe  privations..  They  dwelt  in  hovels  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  perpetual  iee;  they  never  tasted  bread, 
but  subsisted  on  the  fish  which  they  caught,  joined  to  a  little 
milk  obtained  from  their  starving  cow« ;  and,  with  seal-skins, 
and  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  they  purchased  from  the  traders 
who  occasionally  visited  them,  tne  wood  required  for  fuel  and! 
the  construction  of  their  huts. 

Such  is  the  abridged  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  occupation- 
of  Greenland,  as  given  by  Sfiorre  Sturleson,  who  composed  hi« 
.  chronicle  between  the  years  1212  and  1^1*5.  But  alearned 
l)anish  writer,  on  the  authority  of  a  Papal  Bull,  granting,  in 
834,  to  Archbishop  Ansgarius,  permission  to  convert  the  north- 
em  heathens,  carries  the  antiquity  of  Greenland  much  higher,^ 
and  refers  the  date  of  its  first  settlement  to  the  year  770.  This 
document,  however,  is  no  doubt  a  forgery  or  interpolation  of 
the  monks,  who,  during  the  dark  ages,  commonly  practised 
such  pious  frauds,  to  aggrandize  the  power  and  wealt^li  of  the*. 
Church. 

Combining  together  the  different  circumstances,  it  seems  clear,^ 
Aerefore,  that  tne  original  colony  of  Greenland  began  about  the 
southern  promontory,  near  Cape  Farewell,  and  stretched  along: 
rtie  coast  iu  a  north-westerly  direction.     Farther  north,,  axm 
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probably  as  bi^  as  the  latitude  of  6S^9  the  seccnd'settleinent 
was^formed.    For  some  centuries,  both  of  them  maintained  a 
sort  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Norway ;  but  this  trade  be^ 
came  afterwards  very  much  reduced,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
seized  as  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Danish  court.     About 
the  year  1376,  the  natives  of  tne  country,  or  Esqunnaux  inva- 
ders, whom  the  Norw^an  settlers  had  in  contempt  called  Skral^ 
lings  or  Ikoarfs^  attacked  the  western  colony,  which  now  claimed 
the  assistance  of  its  elder  brother.     The  scanty  population,  how-* 
ever,  was  enfeebled  by  such  repeated  alarms ;  ana  that  dreadful 
pestilence,  termed  the  Black  Deaths  which  raged  over  Europe 
from  the  year  1402  to  1404,  at  last  extended  its  ravages  to  Green- 
land, and  nearly  completed  its  destruction,    [n  fertile  regions,  the 
waste  of  the  human  species  is  always  quickly  repaired  ;  out  poor 
and  barren  countries  can  seldc»n  recover  from  the  depression  of 
«uch'  severe  calamities.    The  colonies  which  occupied  Greenland 
appear  to  have  languished  near  one  hundred  years  afterwards^ 
tUl  they  became  finally  extinct  about  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century* 

But  a  notion  has  very  generally  prevailed,  that  only  the  west* 
em  settlement  rf  Greenland  had  perished,  while  the  eastern  was 
merely  secluded  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  vast  barrier  of  ice  at  length  accumulated  on  its  shores. 
ITie  only  question  lately  entertained  was,  whether  these  ill-fated 
colonists  have  survived  the  catastrophe,  or  have  been  suddenly 
entombed  in  ice  and  snow,  as  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Hercula* 
neum  were  anciently  involved  in  a  dense  shower  of  volcanic  ashes. 
Tremendous  stories  are  told  of  the  east  side  of  Greenland  being 
now  tenanted  by  giants  and  stalking  ghosts.  For  more  than  a 
century  past,  the  court  of  Denmark  has,  at  different  times,  de- 
spatched ships  to  search  after  its  lost  colonv,  which,  evidently 
under  the  impression  of  superstitious  awe,  found  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  on  that  enchanted  coast  farther  than  Cape  Discord, 
in  the  latitude  of  61^  But,  in  favourable  seasons,  small  boats 
can,  without  much  difficulty,  creep  along  the  shore  to  a  much 
higher  parallel.  If  any  settlers  had  ever  occupied  the  narrow 
bays,  they  might  surely  have  escaped,  either  in  their  canods  or 
in  sledges. 

The  supposed  existence  of  a  colony  on  the  east  side  of  Green- 
land is  clearly  a  fable,  originating  in  a  misapprehension  of  the 
import  of  the  designations  applied  severally  to  the  two  settle- 
ments. The  one,  first  made,  lay  no  doubt  to  the  east,  as  well  as 
to  the  south  of  the  other;  but  the  ships  which  resorted  from 
Norway  held  a  westerly  course  for  them  both.  Between  them,  a 
mutual  intercourse  appears  likewise  to  have  been  maintained^ 
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Which  surely  could  not  have  taken  place,  had  they  been  diYided 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  and  impassable  mountains  covered  with  eter- 
nal snow.  Traces  of  those  ancient  settlements  are  besides  ob- 
served even  at  present,  scattered  along  the  western  shores  df 
Greenland,  as  low  down  as  the  latitude  of  61%  though  not  cor- 
responding altogether  with  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  Ice*' 
londic  Sagas.  Excq)t  the  very  slight  remains  of  a  church,  the 
only  v^tiges  now  remaining  consist  of  low  naked  walls,  which 
had  served  as  pens  for  sheltering  the  cattle. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  settlements  which,  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  the  Danes  have  been  forming  at  various 
points  on  the  west  side  of  Greenland,  are  more  numerous  and 
thriving  than  those  which  existed  at  any  former  period.  Thev 
consist  of  twenty-one  colonies,  stretching  over  an  extent  of  800 
miles.  The  first  establislunent  is  only  a  single  family,  occupy- 
ing Bear  Island,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Farewell.  Ten 
other  hamlets,  composed  chiefly  of  Moravians,  are'  planted  at- 
different  points,  from  the  latitude  of  60°  to  that  of  68^*  Three  .- 
settlements  are  distributed  round  Disco  Bay,  about  the  lati-r: 
tude  of  69** ;  and  seven  more  have  been  extended  thence  as  far 
as  the  latitude  of  T3^,  But  the  remoter  settlers  are. a  deprav- 
ed and  degenerate  race,  consisting  of  Danish  convicts  and  th^ir 
OTogeny  by  the  Equimaux  women,  or  aboriginal  Greenlanders. 
The  whole, population  of  those  settlements,  including  the  na- 
tives themselves,  does  not  exceed  seven  thousand ;  and  the  annual 
amount  of  their  trade  with  Copenhagen,  both  in  exports  and 
imports,  is  only  about  30,000/.  Sterling. 

So  for,  thereforcj  from  the  population  having  been  extirpated 
by  the  increased  severity  of  the  clim£|,te,  the  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  the  present  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
extend  ten  degrees  farther  north  than  the  ancient  settlements 
at  their  most  flourishing  period.  This  advance  of  the  colonies 
has  been  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increased  activity  of  tlie 
whale  fisheries,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  these  having  been  * 
lately  carried  with  success  into  Davis's  Strait.  But  there  is 
nothing  certainly  in  their  history  which  betrays  any  radical  or 
permanent  change  in  the  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
same  continent  of  ice  still  remains  during  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  year,  to  bar  the  access  of  the  navigator  to  tlie  Pole. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  icebergs  are  always  formed  in 
the  bays  of  a  rocky  and  indented  coast.  But  these  huge  masses 
ere  seen  floating  only  in  Davis's  Strait,  and  are  very  seldom 
met  with  in  the  eastern  Gre^and  sea,  which  is  yet  so  much 
incumbered  with  the  saline  drift  ice.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  sea  extends,  without  any  interruption  of  islands 
or  continent,  fyom  Spitzbergen  northwards,  perhaps  even  be- 
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ypnd  the  P(de*  As  the  cold  increases  but  very  little  in  ad* 
vancing  to  the  higher  latitudes,  the  vast  expanse  of  ice  which 
generally  covers  tmtt  basin,  may  be  nearly  d^solved  at  the  close 
of  every  summer*  If  the  intrepid  navigator,  therefore,  could 
sdze  the  short  and  quivering  interval,  he  might  perhaps  push 
onwards  to  the  Pole  itself.  But  ther^  we  conceive,  he  Wuld 
be  obliged  to  winter;  nor  could  he  expect,  with  the  sUghtest 
degree  of  probability,  to  escape,,  till  the  following  season  should 
release  hixn  from  his  frozen  chains.  What  may  be  the  &te 
wJiich  awaits  our  Polar  Expedition,  it  is  rather  painful  to  sur- 
mise, and  is,  at  all  events,  hazardous  to  conjecture.  The  chances 
of  success,  we  must  say,  appear  to  us  to  be  exposed  to  a  fearful 
odds.  Yet,  if  it  should  reach  only  the  latitude  of  85%  it  will 
have  suzpaased  all  that  is  well  authenticated  in  the  history  of 
former  attempts. 

The  bold  plan  suggested  by  Mr  Scoresby,  for  approaching 
to  the  Pole  over  the  icy  continent,  though  liable  to  very  serious 
and  fonmdable  objections,  affi>rds  perhaps,  after  all,  the  only 
tolerable  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  design.  Adopting  the 
mode  which  the  Russian  hunters  have  employed  with  such  ad- 
vantage in  explpring  the  frozen  sea  from  Nova-  Zembla  to  the 
shores  of  Kamtsdiatka,  he  proposes  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 
island  of  Spitzbergen,  and,  starting  in  the  spring  with  sledges  • 
drawn  by  dogs,  to  pursue  a.  direct  journey  of  6  or  700  miles  to. 
the  Pole.  He  might  then  expect  to  find  a  contii^uous  sheet  of  ice 
stretching  through  his  whole  track.  This  ice,  being  little  ex- 
posed to  irregular  currents,  would  likewise,  it  seems  probable, 
be  on  the  whole  smootli  and  level :  Or,  if  any  hillocks  should 
occur  on  its  surface,  they  could  probably  be  surmounted,  or  at 
least  avoided  by  the  sledges.  The  successful  traveller  would, 
before  the  ice  broke  up,  have  sufficient  time  to  return  to  his 
former  quarters. 

But  to  undertake  «uch  a.  perilous  journey,  would  require  ex- 
ftlted  enthusiasm,  and  tlie  most  unshidken  and  determined  resolu- 
tion. If  an  observatory  could  be  planted  at  tlie  Pole,  we  might 
expect  to  have  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  vibration  of 
the  pendulum,  and  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magne- 
tic forces.  This,  however,  is  obvio^ly  impracticable ;  and  the 
most  prosperous  explorer,  xhere&re,  would  probably  reap  no 
scientific  harvest,  .and  ^arn  little  hut  the  glory  of  having  per- 
formed diat  which  no  mortal  before  him  had  ever  achieved.  If 
he  indulged  more  flattering  expectations,  he  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood, be  grievously  disappointed.  The  appearance  of  the 
heavens  would  still  be  nearly  the  same  as  at  Spitzbergen ;  and, 
t'ven  if  the  traveller  passed  over  the  magnetic  pole  itself,  the 
needle,  so  far  from  suddealy  revexciug,  would  most  probably 
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beocnne  duggish  in  its  occillations,  and  rath^  indetermined  in 
its  direction ;  since  the  centre  of  its  attraction  being  deep  seal- 
ed under  the  surface  of  the  globe,  scarcely  any  portion  of  this 
power  would  be  escorted  horizontally. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  probability  of  finding  a  north* 
west  passage  to  Asia;  but  this  article  has  already  extended  to 
nuch  undue  length,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  question*  The  arguments  generally  advanced  are,  beindesy 
of  a  veiy  loose  and  inconclusive  nature,  resting  i;hiefly  on  ob- 
scure aim  doubtful  narratives,  or  on  partial  observations  <tf  tides 
and  currents,  in  the  Northern  seas.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  suc- 
cessive voyages  undertaken  to  explore  that  &mous  passage. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  the  great  geographical 
^di^overies  achieved  in  modern  times,  have  originated  m  tne  at- 
tempts to  find  out  a  short  route  to  India,  the  land  of  wealtli  and 
brilliant  promise.  Columbus,  deceived  with  regard  to  its  real 
position,  s<>ught  to  abridge  the  lengtli  of  the  voyage,  by  holding 
ii-westerly  course— and  thus  discovered,  for  Spain,  the  Ameri- 
can archipelago ;  and  the  Portuguese  navigators,  in  one  of  their 
first  visits  to  India,  having,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  sailing  sdong 
the  shores  of  the  African  Continent,  taken  a  wider  compass. 
Were  carried  by  the  trade  winds  to  the  coast  of  the  Brazils. 

The  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  now  strained  every 
efibrt  to  reach  India  by  the  North.  From  England,  such  at- 
tempts were  generally  made,  by  associations  of  merchants,  or 
?rivate  adventurers.  Between  the  years  15S3  and  1556,  Sir 
lugh  Willoughby,  Richard  Chandler,  and  Stephen  Burroughs^ 
performed  three  several  voyages  in  quest  6f  a  North-east  pas- 
sage. They  doubled  the  North  Cape,  touched  at  Archangel^ 
and  reached  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Strait  of  Waigats ;  but  could 
proceed  no  farther,  on  account  of  immense  shoals  of  ice.  Their 
discoveries,  however,  led  to  die  establishment  of  the  Russia 
Company,  with  valuable  exclusive  privileges. 

The  prospect  of  reaching  India  by  th^  NorthrEast  having 
thus  failed,  hopes  were  next  entertained  of  discovering  a  com- 
munication by  the  North- West.  Sir  Humphry  Grilbert,  brother- 
in-law  of  the' famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  wrote  a  learned  dis- 
course to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  passage,  from  the  re- 
ports of  former  voyagers,  fortified  by  all  the  arguments  which 
the  physics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  tenets  of  the  schoolmen,  could 
supply.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  native  energy  of  the 
English  shone  forth  with  new  lustre ;  and  that  able  and  poli- 
tic princess,  though  sparing  of  the  public  treasure,  encouraged 
^^  activity  and  enterprise  of  her  subjects,  by  zealous  patronage 
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and  l)ie  judktous  difttribntiofn  of  honours.  A  company  of  adven- 
turers having  been  formed  to  discover  the  North- West  passage^ 
it  was,  through  the  influence  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  re- 
commended to  the  Queen's  especial  protection.  On  the  15di 
of  June  1576,  Martin  Probisher,  afterwards  knighted  for  his 
^  courageous  repulse  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  saileo  from  Black- 
wall,  with  two  barks,  the  Gabriel  of  25  tons,  and  tlie  Michael 
of  20  tons,  and  a  pinnace  of  only  10  tons.  In  ten  days  he 
reached  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  in  three  or  four  days  more,  he 
met  with  large  quantities  of  floating  timber,  chiefly  fir.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of  6P,  he  got  sight 
of  Frizeland,  or  Greenland,  '  rising  like  pinnacles  of  steeples, 
and  all  covered  with  snow. '  The  weather  continued  extreme- 
ly foggy,  and  the  drift-ice  prevented  his  approaching  the  shore. 
The  pinnace  was  lost  in  a  storm  ;  and  the  Michael,  dishearten- 
ed by  the  prospect,  sailed  home,  and  reported  that  the  Gabriel 
had  foundered  at  sea.  But  Frobisher,  undismayed  by  the  a})- 
palling  dangers  he  encountered,'  and  the  serious  injury  which 
ms  bark  had  sustained  from  the  violent  storms,  pursued  a  north- 
westerly course ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  July,  he  descried,  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  a  high  promtmtory,  which  he  named  Qiieen 
MizabetVs^  Foreland.     He  met  with  *  store  of  exceeding  great 

*  ice  all  this  coast  along ;  but,  within  a  few  days,   it  was  well 

*  consumed  and  gone,  either  th^'e  ingulft  bv  some  swift  cur- 

*  rents,  or  carried  more  to  the  southwards.  *  iThe  intrepid  com- 
mander then  surveyed  the  coast  in  his  boat,  and  about  die  lati- 
tude of  %2l^  8'  he  discovered  a  large  inlet,  which  he  believed  to 
divide  the  American  continent,  and  which  he  therefore  called 
Frcbisket's  Strait.  He  saw  many  of  the  natives ;  and,  having 
tempted  one  of  them  to  approach,  by  holding  out  some  trifling 
present,  he  seized  the  credulous  savage  as  a  trophy.  He  now, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  laid  claim  to  the  country,  which, 
on  his  return,  was  styled  the  Meta  Incognita ;  and  being  an- 
xious to  obtain  •  some  token  of  Christian  possession,  sonje  of  hi« 
company  brought  flowers,  some  green  grass,  and  one  brought  a 
piece  of  black  stone,  much  like  to  a  seiwcoal  in  colour,  which, 
by  the  weight,  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  metal  or  mineral.  * 
The  season  being  now  far  advanced,  Frobisher  thought  of  re- 
turning. On  the  1st  of  September,  he  again  came  m  sight  of 
Frizeland,  but  could  not  get  near  it  *  for  the  monstrous  ice  whi«?li 
lay  about  it.  *  After  conflicting  with  much  stormy  weather,  he* 
^arrived  sfifely  at  Harwich  on  the  2d  of  October. 

TTie  prospect  which  this  voyage  aflbrded  of  a  North- West  pas-; 
sage  was  certainly  not  very  inviting ;  and  perhaps  no  farther. 
search  would  have  been  made,  had  not  a  circumstance  occur^. 
yed  which  powerfully  stimulated  the  passion  of  adventure,     Tha 
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• 
black  stone  which  the  sailor  had  brought  home,  having  been 
shown  by  his  wife  to  an  assayer,  he  persuaded  her  that  it  was 
a.  rich  marcasite  of  gold.  The  hope  .of  discovering  a  gold  mine 
operated  now  like  a  miracle ;  and  a  large  subscripticHi)  chiefly 
among  the  gentlemen  about  the  Court,  was  quickly  raised  for 
prosecuting  that  most  alluring  object.  Frobisher  obtained  com- 
mand of  me  Aid^  a  Queen's  ship  of  200  tons  burthen,  and 
carrying  100  volunteers  and  sailors,  to  which  he  joined  his 
two  former  barks.  On  26th  May  1577,  he  weighed  anchor 
At  Blackwall,  and  to^k  his  departure  from  Harwich  on  the 
28th.  On  the  7th  of  June,  he  touched  at  Orkney,  and  vic- 
tualled liis  little  squadron.  There-  his  gold-finers,  who  appear 
always  to  have  been  as  sangi^e  as  their  employers,  pretend- 
ed tliey  had  found  a  mine  of  silver.  Next  day,  he  set  sail 
again  with  a  ^  merry  *  wind,  and  soon  met  with  drift-wood 
and  witii  English  whalers,  now  on  their  return  home.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  he  reached,  at  the  latitude  of  60^%  the 
coast  of  Frizeland  or  South  Greenland,  defended  by  a  frozen 
bulwark,  and  met  with  islands  of  ice,  half  a  mile  or  more 
in  compass,  rising  SO  or  40  &thoni8  above  the  sm&ce,  and 
yielding  fresh  water  when  melted;  a  proof,  it  was  conceiv- 
ed, that  they  had  not  been  formed  on  the  sea*  There  his 
crew^,  instead  of   ^  odoriferous  and  fra^ant  smells  of  sweet 

*  gums,  and  pleasant  notes  of  musical  birds,  tasted  the  most 
'  boreal  blasts,  mixed  with  snow  and  hail,  in  the  months  of 

*  June  and  July,  nothing  inferior  to  an  intemperate  winter.  * 
After  keeping  along  the  snore  four  days,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  effect  a  landing ;  and  he  therefore  bore  away  for  Labrador. 
It  blew  a  fierce  tempest;  but,  after  passing  through  several 
floating  islands  of  ice,  Frobisher  himself,  irom  the  maintop, 
descried  land  on  the  7th  of  July.  He  entered  his  Strait  again, 
but  could  find  no  gold  ore.  Still  intent,  however,  upon  twing 
possession  of  the  country,  he  ascended  with  his  men  to  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  where  ^  they  made  a  column  or  cross  of  stones, 
^  heaped  up  of  a  good  height,  ^.nd  solemnly  sounded  a  trum- 
^  pet,  and  said  certain  prayers,  kneeling  about  the  ensign,  and 

*  honoured  the  place  by  the  name  of  Mount  Warwick. '  The 
natives  aftei  v/ards  invited  a  parley ;  and  a  traffic  by  barter  was 
soon  established.  But  Frobisher,  with  all  his  religious  preten- 
tions, acted  very  treaclierously  towards  the  poor  savages.  In 
attempting  to  surprise  them,  be  roused  their  vengeance;  and  a 
hot  affray  ensued,  which  obliged  his  sailors  to  fly  for  shelter  to . 
the  boats.  Yet  he  succeeded  in  catching  one  man,  and  after- 
^vards  a  woman  with  her  child ;  and  these  captives  conducted 
themselves  on  board  the  slup,  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage, 
» iih  a  propriety  and  modesty  which  might  well  have  put  their 
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oppressors  to  the  blush.  The  woman  appeared  so  ugly  to  the 
sailors^  that  those  ignorant  and  superstitious  beings  serlQVflly 
suspected  her  to  be  a  devil,  till  they  found)  by  inspection,  that 
her  feet  were  not  cloven  ! 

Frobisher,  taking  widi  him  a  select  party  in  die  two  barks, 
penetrated  farther  into  the  country,  and  clambered  over  the 
frozen  tracts  and  snowy  mountains,  in  search  of  the  supposed 
ore.  In  this  ^excursion,  he  met  with  the  winter  dwellings  of 
the  natives,  resembling- ovens,  and  commonly  planted  on  the 
south  side  of  some  eminence,  but  sunk  two  fathoms  under 
ground,  and  strewed  with  moss,  being  enclosed  with  whales' 
jaws  instead  of  posts,  and  covered  over  with  seal-skins,  leaving 
only  a  small  occasional  aperture.  On  tlie  9th  of  August,  he 
erected  a  small  fort,  which,  being  entrenched,  was  encircled 
with  casks  of  earth.  His  company  now  labourec«l  hard  in  dig* 
mig  the  ore.  *  With  only  five  poor  miners,  and  the  help  of  a 
tew  gentlemen  and  soldiers,'  200  tons  of  that  precious  earth 
were  brought  on  board,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.  But,  at^ 
last,  they  were  all  heartily  sick  of  this  toil ;  and  the  water  had 
already  begun  to  freeze  at  night  by  the  ships'  sides.  On  the  22d 
of  August,  they  struck  their  tents;  and,  firing  a  parting  volley, 
they  gladly  embarked.  Two  days  after,  the  snow  fell  half  a 
foot  deep.  About  the  beginning  of  September,  it  was  very 
stormy;  but  Frobisher,  shaping  his  course  by  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, reached  Milford  Haven  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 

We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  this  ore  with  which  Fro- 
bisher, at  so  much  risk  and  fatigue,  had  loaded  his  ship,  was, 
like  the  black  micaceous  sand  which  the  first  planters  of  Virgi- 
nia sent  home,  totally  worthless,  and  contained  no  metal  what- 
ever. But  the  absolute  failure,  of  the  gold  mine  was  not  imme- 
diately acknowledged;  and  the  same  active  captain  was  again 
despatched  in  the  ibllowing  year,  but  chiefly  for  the  discovery  of 
Cadiay  or  China,  by  the  Meta  Licognita,  A  wooden  fort,  cap- 
able of  holding  100  men,  was  framed,  ,to  be  carried  out  in  se- 
parate pieces,  and  then  put  together.  Twelve  private  vessels 
joined  him,  to  be  Spaded  with  the  fancied  ore ;  and  the  whole 
fleet  rendezvoused  on  the  27th  May  1578,  at  Harwich.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Admiral  (for  so  he  was  now  styled)  issued  ge- 
neral orders,  some  of  which  are  curious,  and  savour  strongly  of 
those  times,  when  religion  was  so  often  debased  by  an  associa- 
tion with  piracy  and  plunder.  The  watchword  given  wiis — Be^ 
fore  the  world  *was  God;  and  the  countersign — Jtftcr  God  cam^ 
Christ  his  Sotu  The  fleet  sailed  round  by  the  west  of  England, 
and^made  Cape  Clear,  tlie  southern  point  of  Ireland,  on  the  6th 
•fJune;  and,  after  navigating  tlie  Adantic  fourteen  days,  dur* 
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ing  which  it  encountered  a  strong  current  setting  from  south- 
west, it  reached  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Here  Frobisher,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  in  the  name  of  bis  sovereign.  He  then  proceeded  on 
his  voyage  northwards,  and  soon  met  with  floating  ice,  and  nu- 
merous troops  of  whales.     On  the  last  day  of  June,  *  the  Sala- 

*  mander,  being  under  both  her  corses  and  bonets,  happened  to 

*  strike  a  great  whale  with  her  fall  stem^  with  such  a  blow,  that 

*  the  ship  stood  still,  and  stirred  neither  forward  nor  backward* 

*  The  whale  thereat  made  a  great  and  ugly  noise,  and  cast  up 

*  his  body  and  tail,  and  so  went  under  water. '  Two  days 
after,  a  dead  whale,  supposed  to  be  the  same  monster,  was  seen 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  weather  now  became  so  extremely  foggy?  that  the  fleet 
was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  kept  together,  by  continually 
beating  drums  and  sounding  trumpets.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
it  encountered  a  farious  storm  from  the  south-east,  which  col- 
lected and  pressed  around  it  innumerable  shoals  and  mount- 
tains  of  ice.  The  poor  sailors  were  quite  worn  out  with  an*- 
xiety  and  fatigue  during  this  dreadful  l>esetment.  One  of  the 
barks  went  down ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  length  got  clear 
of  the  ice,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  It  again  bore  up  for  the 
land,  and  approached,  us  was  supposed.  Mount  Warwick. 
But  the  foggy  weather  prevented  any  observation  of  latitude  j 
iind  the  coast  appeared  so  much  covered  with  snow,  that  it  could 
not  with  certainty  be  recognised  by  the  most  experienced  pilots. 
From  this  state  of  perplexity  and  continual  danger,  a  part  of 
the  fleet  turned  back,  and  directed  their  course  homewards. 
The  commander,  however,  still  persevered  in  the  search  after 
his  Strait,  and  was  followed  at  some  distance  by  most  of  the  re- 
maining ships.  Near  three  weeks  were  thus  spent  in  frtiitlesd 
attempts  under  a  dense  fog,  and  exposed,  among  numerous  isl- 
ands, to  the  action  of  currents  and  the  hazards  of  drifting  ice. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  his  squadron  was  Assailed  by  a  tremen- 
dous storm,  and  next  day  the  snow  fell  half  a  foot  thick  on  the 
hatches ;  wliilc  tlie  air  was  so  bitterly  cold,  that  the  men  could  . 
hardly  open  their  eyes,  or  handle  the  ropes  or  the  sails.  At 
length  the  different  straggling  vessels  were  joyfally  reassem- 
bled, having  escaped  incredible  dangers ;  but  the  sailors  were 
so  much  discouraged,  that  they  l^egan  to  murmur ;  and  it  re- 
quirctl  all  the  eloquence  of  Master  Wolfall,  the  chaplain,  (who, 
in  the  expectation  of  converting  the  hetithen,  Had  left  at  home 
n  kind  wife  and  a  good  living),  to  compose  their  minds,  and 
dissuade  them  from  breaking  out  in  ojien  mutinv.  About 
^ic  beginning  of  August,  the  miners  and  most  ol  tlie  crcw» 
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landed,  and  «et  vlgoTonsly  to  woric  in  digging  ^  black  ore  and 
gathering  pretty  stones. '  But  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the  wood- 
en fort  haring  been  wrecked,  and  the  stores  not  being  found 
sufficient  for  a  twelvemonth's  provision,  it  was  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  design  of  leaving  a  garrison.  After  various  adventure» 
in  the  country,  and  some  unprincipled  attempts  to  entrap  the 
poor  natives,  who  had  now  grown  more  wary,  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment was,  on  the  SOth  of  August,  celebrated  on  shore  with  great 
devotion.  Next  day  a  general  consultation  being  held,  respect- 
ing the  expediency  of  any  longer  stay,  the  whole  r«naining  fleet;^ 
with  the  precious  cargo  of  black  earth,  took  its  departure  for 
England.  They  were  dispersed,  however,  by  a  violent  storm ; 
but  most  of  them  reached  different  ports  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  with  the  loss  of  only  forty  men. 

Frobisher  appears^  upon  this  occasion,  to  have  rambled  about 
the  duster  of  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  to  Hudson's 
Bay«  But  his  voyM^e  proved  very  unfortunate,  and  grievously 
disappointed  the  goraen  dreams  df  the  adventurers.  We  hear 
no  more  of  that  rich  black  earth  so  eagerly  coveted^  which  had 
been  procured  with  such  difficulty,  and  collected  with  so  muck 
toil  and  danger. 

Though  the  hopes  of  finding  a  gold  mine  on  tlie  coast  oF 
Labrador  had  completely  failed,  the  prospect  of  discovering  m 
north-west  passage  to  China  was  yet  sufficiently  alluring.  Some 
gentlemen  of  the  West  of  England,  joined  to  a  few  London 
merchants,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  resume  the  at- 
tempt of  exploring  that  channel.  They  cnose  for  the  com-n 
mander  John  Davis,  one  of  the  best  skilled  and  most  humane  oT 
the  early  English  navigators;  who  sailed  from  Dartn.outh  on 
the  7th  of  June  1585,  with  the  Sunshine  of  London,  a  bark  of 
50  tons  and  ^3  men,  and  the  Moonshine  of  Dartmouth,  of  only^ 
S5  tons  and  29  men,  some  of  them  being  musicians..  From  mt 
6th  to  the  18th  of  July,  he  saw  multitudes  of  whides;  and,  «m 
the  19th  of  that  month,  he  met  with  numerous  islands  of  float-^ 
ing  ice,  which,  by  their  continual  attrition,  created  a  disagreeable 
rustling  noise.  He  filled  his  boat  with  the  smaller  pieces,  whick 
yielded  excdlent  fre^  water.  Next  day  the  fog  dispersing^  fae 
descried  the  coast  opGreenland,  rising  like  a  white  sugar-loaf^ 
but  he  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  iee,  which  formed  a 
broad  rampart  On  the  29th  of  July,  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
64®  15';  and  the  sea  being  tliere  ^  utterly  void  of  the  pester  of 
ice,  and  very  temperate, '  he  anchored  among  a  group  of  islands,, 
one  of  which  he  ascended,  and  observed  the  natives  screeching^ 
and  howling  like  wolves.  But  having  desired  his  musicians  &>• 
|>iay  some  simple  ^rS|  he  soon  drew  the  savages  near  him ;  andj. 
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while  thejr  capered  and  danced,  fae  won  their  confidence  by 
gentleness  and  attention.  A  brisk  trade  of  barter  was  now  car- 
ried on.  The  canoes  crowded  about  the  ships,  and  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  ease  prevailed.  Great  quantities  of  floating  wood 
were  seen  among  ^lose  islands,  and  the  rocks  appeared  full  of 
that  shining  mica  which  had  tempted  the  avarice  of  Frobisher^s 
employers. 

Davis  advanced,  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  the  latitude  of  6&*  40', 
and  found  the  coast  clear  of  ice.  There  his  men  had  various 
hard  conflicts  with  white  bears.  When  the  fog  was  dispelled,  he 
landed,  and  saw  sledges  and  large  trained  dogs  with  pricked  ears 
and  long  bushy  tails.  Despairing  of  the  existence  of  any  pas- 
sage, he  now  resolved  to  turn  back ;  and  arrived,  without  any  re- 
markable occurrence,  at  Dartmouth  on  the  30th  of  September.  • 

In  the  following  year,  Davis  was  again  despatched  by  the  same 
company  a  month  earlier,  with  his  two  barks,  and  the  addition  of 
the  Mermaid  J  a  vessel  of  120  tons.  On  the  15th  of  June,  he 
descried  Greenland  at  the  latitude  of  60^;  but  the  coast  was 
still  inaccessible,  being  blotked  with  ice  to  the  distance  of  ten, 
and  in  some  places,  to  that  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues.  After 
encountering  much  tempestuous  weather,  he  saw  land  again  in 
the  Jatitude  of  64%  and,  d,pproaching  the  shore',  the  natives  push- 
ed out  to  him  in  their  canoes,  shouting  vehemently.  These  grate- 
ful creatures  surrounded  the  Mermaid,  embraced  the  Captain, 
and  leaped  for  joy.  More  than  a  hundred  canoes  appeared  at 
one  time,  loaded  with  skins  of  seals  and  stags,  ptarmigans  and 
partridges,  salmon,  cod,  and  other  dried  fish. 

On  the  Sd  of  July,  Davis  manned  one  of  his  boater,  and  ex-* 
plored  several  inlets  or  sounds,  attended  by  fifty  canoes  of  the 
natives,  who  eagerly  assisted  his  people  in  dimbing  over  the 
rocks.      These  savages  appeared  to  be  of  the  Tartar  race. 

*  They  were  of  good  stature,  well  in  body  proportioned,  witli 
'  small  slender  hands  and  feet,  with  broad  visages  and  small 
'  eye^  wide  mouths,  the  most  part  unbearded,  great  lips,  and 
'  close  toothed. '  lliey  were  idolaters,  had  store  of  images, 
and  practised  sorcery.  After  making  a  long  oration,  one  of 
them  proceeded  to  kindle  a  sacred  fire.     '  This  priest  took  a 

*  piece  of  board  wherein  was  a  hole  half  through ;  into  that 

*  hole  he  put  the  end  of  a  round. stick  like  a  bedstaff;  andwhet- 

*  ting  the  end  thereof  in  train  and  in  fashion  of  a  turner  with  a 
*.  piece  of  leather,  vrith  this  motion  did  very  speedily  produce 

*  fire.  *  This  he  then  collected  on  dry  turf,  and  added  various 
other  things  to  make  a  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  many  words 
and  strange  gesturesi  But  Davis,  to  show  his  contempt  of  such 
witcheries,  caused  a  sailor  to  kick  the  burning  matter  into  the 
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sea*  ''  He  observed  that  those  hardy  savages  lived  ahnost  coh- 
standy  in  their  canoes,  and  that  they  fed  on  raw  fish,  drank  salt 
water,  and  ate  grass  and  ice  with  ddight.  Their  arms  were 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  and  slings.  They  showed  a  disposition 
to  petty  theft;  and  his  crew,  beginning  to  complain  that  lenity 
had  only  encouraged  their  insolence,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
«how  of  employing  severer  measures. 

This  intelligent  captain  sailed  along  the  coast,  exploring  it 
carefully  as  he  advanced.  On  the  17th  of  July,  he  encountered 
an  immense  body  of  ice  in  the  latitude  of  63^  8';  and  he  spent 
nearly  a  fortnight  in  passing  it,  the  weather  being  excessively 
f(^gy,  and  his  ropes  and  sails  all  frozen.  On  the  1st  of  August^ 
he  descried  the  American  coast,  at  the  parallel  of  66^  SS^,  ami 
found  an  excellent  roadstead.  Here  he  was  now  much  annoyed 
with  heat  and  with  muskitos.  The  native  Esouimaux  were  very 
obli^bog,  and  bartered  their  conunodities.  They  resembled  the 
Greenlanders  in  their  general  appearance^  but  spoke  with  a 
dearer  intonation. 

Davis  bow  sailed  southwards,  following  the  direction  of  the 
coast  till  he  came  to  the  latitude  of  56%  where  he  anchored,  and 
found  the  country  for  many  miles  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
alder,  willow^  and  birdu  He  saw  likewise  large  flights  of  va- 
rious birds  and  wildfowl.  The  numerous  islanos  which  he  had 
met  with  during  this  run,  encouraged  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  deiaired  passage ;  which  expectation  was  farther  corroborat- 
ed by  what  lie  perceived  at  another  place  where  he  touched,  in 
the  latitude  of  54*.  After  having  lost  two  of  his  men,  who 
were  unfortunately  shot  by  the  savages  from  an  ambush,  and 
having  suffered  severely  from  a  dreadful  storm,  which  lasted 
sever^  days,  he  at  last  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind  on  the  11th  of 
September,  and  arrived  on  the  west  of  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  month. 

While  Davis  thus  explored  the  west  side  of  the  Strait  which 
bears  his  name,  he  directed  the  other  ships  to  sail  up  the  Green- 
land sea,  and  seek  for  a  passage  on  the  north  side  of  Iceland. 
Having  reached  that  station,  they  held  a  northwesterly  course 
from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July,  when  they  found  them- 
selves enclosed  between  two  fields  of  ice.  They  now  turnetl 
back,  and  saw  Greenland  rising  high,  and  looking  very  blue ; 
but  they  could  gain  no  harbour,  since  a  rampart  of  firm  ice,  at 
least  three  leagues  in  breadth,  extended  along  the  whole  coast. 
5till  keeping  sight  of  land,  they  doubled  Cape  Farewell,  and 
ascended  as  far  as  their  former  haven,  in  the  latitude  of  64°. 
There  they  traded  with  the  natives,  till  an  accidental  quarrel 
arose,  which  occasiooed  ^jne  bloodshed.  ,  On  the  last  day  ot 
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Augafstf  they  <Ie|:)arted  for  England,  akid  arrrred  safelj  ia  the 
Thames  on  the  6th  of  October. 

On  the  ^h  of  May  1587,  Daris  sailed  ngain  with  the  fiame 
vessels^  for  the  double  purpose  of  trading  in  skins,  and  of  discover^ 
ing  the  north-west  passage.  On  the  20th  of  June,  he  reached,  8S 
formerly,  the  islands  opposite  to  Baal's  river,  in  the  latitude  of 
64°.  But  the  natives  had  now  become  so  bold  and  outrageous, 
as  to  tear  his  |)innace  in  pieces,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  iron. 
Thence  pursuing  his  voyage,  he  saw  great  plen^  of  whales  in 
the  latitude  of  67^  40',  and  had  some  traffic  with  the  numerous 
canoes  which  he  met.  On  the  SOth,  he  ascertained,  by  obser- 
vation, that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  72^*  12' j  and  found  the  «e» 
quite  open,  as  far  as  his  vision  could  reach,  to  the  north  and  the 
west  But  a  strong  northerly  wind  having  sprung  up,  obliged 
him  reluctantly  to  put  back;  He  now  boi^  away  to  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  his  progress  being  much  impeded  by  excessive  fogs 
and  numerous  shoals  of  ice.  On  the  ISth  of  July,  the  natives 
crowded  with  their  canoes  from  the  shore,  and  he  landed  at  the 
latitude  of  68%  the  weather  having  now  become  oppressively  hot. 
Xhiring  the  rest  of  the  month,  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  touch- 
ing occasionally,  till  he  descended  to  the  latitude  of  62^,  where 
he  found  a  lai^  gulj^  and  a  strong  .current  running  from  tbe 
west*  He  pursued  the  same  track  about  a  fortni^t  lomer, 
though  he  met  with  frequent  islands  of  ice ;  and,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  at  the  latitude  of  52^,  his  vessel  being  leaky,  and  his  pro- 
visions filling  short,  he  departed  for  England ;  and,  after  much 
variable  weather,  he  arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Davis  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  though  they 
fiiiled  in  attaining  the  main  object,  were,  bn  the  whole,  extremely 
important.  But  nothing  more  was  attempted  firom  England  for 
many  years.  At  last  the  Russia  and  Turkey  Companies  resolved 
to  send,  at  their  joint  expense,  an  expedition  to  explore  the  north- 
west pass^e.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May  1602,  GeorgQ 
Weymouth  sailed  from  Kadclifi^  with  two  fly-boats, .  the  Dis-' 
£Ovety  of  70  tons,  and  the  Godspeed  of  60  tons,  victualled  for 
eighteen  mcmths,  and'  canying  35  men  besides  boys.  On  the 
S2d  of  June,  he  got  sight  of  Cape  Desolation,  in  Gre^and,  at  the 
latitude  of  60^  37' ;  and,  steering  nearly  on  the  same  course,  he 
descried,  in  six  days  more,  the  bold  shore  of  America  at  the  pa- 
rallel of  62^  30'.  He  now  pushed  northwards  along  the  coast,  la 
spite  of  the  thick  fog  and  the  numerous  banks  of  ice  which  he 
encountered.  The  cold  was  often  so  piercing,  that  tlie  mist 
froze  as  it  touched  the  rigging,  and  the  sails  and  cordage 
became  encrusted  with  thii^L  ice.     On  tbe  20th  of  Jnlyi  Wit* 
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\«ag^^'  ^^^8  Teetched  the  latititude  erf  68°  63',  his  crew,  filled 

vi\t\i  0^^^"™^  secretly  mutinied,  and  put  back  the  helm  during 

tive  tig^    ^iViIIoiiigliby  succeeded  in  restoring  disciphne,  yet 

^i9rla\tQse\(  x>\>liged,   \yy  circuoifitances,  to  contmue  a  southerly 

course.    Two  days  o&e^j  the  sea  being  quite  calm  and  smooth^ 

he  sent  a  boat  tx>  procure  a  supply  of  ice  from  a  floating  island: 

It  seeoied  as  Ixard  as  a  rock,  but,  after  a  few  strokes,  the  whole 

lattss,  diaken  by  the  internal  tremor,  was  r^t  with  a  noise  like 

thunder,  and  precipitated  into  the  deep.    About  the  latitude  of 

&5^,  he  perceived,  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  low  land,  girt  mth 

pleasant  islands  ;  and  here  he  thought  a  passage  might  be  found* 

fiat  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  Curove  him  homewards,  and,  on 

the  4th  of  September,  he  was  forced  to  put  into  Dartmouth. 

The  King  of  Denmark  being  now  desirous  of  making  similar 
discoveries,  and  valuing  highly  the  skill  of  tlie  British  navigators^ 
caused  two  slups  and  a  pmnace  to  be  got  ready,  and  appointed 
John  Cunningham  a  Scotchman,  the  chief  captain,  ana  James 
Hall  an  Englishman,  the  principal  pilot;  the  rest  of  the  com» 
manders  ana  the  crew  being,  except  John  Knight  the  steersman^ 
either  Danes  or  Norw^ians.  This  litde  squadron  sailed  from 
Copenhagen  on  the  2d  May  1605,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month 
descried  we  hi^  and  rugged  cli£&  of  Greenland,  in  the  latitude 
of  59°  50' ;  but  found  the  snore  inaccessible  and  full  of  ice.  Dur- 
ing three  or  four  days  following,  the  weath w  being  very  foggy,  the 
ships  were  encompassed  repeatedly  with  large  islands  of  ice,  drift- 
ing to  the  north-north-west,  and  making  a  nideous  and  grinding 
noise.  Ranging  along  the  coast,  they  met  also  with  several  im- 
mense banks  of  floating  ice.  But  the  seamen  grew  mutinous, 
and  woidd  not  consent  to  proceed  farth^.  On  the  1 2th  of  June^ 
the  ships  entered  a  bight,  in  latitude  66^  SO';  and  the  cap- 
tain and  the  pilot  landed,  and  saw  empty  tents;  the  Oreen- 
landers  having  run  away  through  fear.  Some  intercourse  af- 
terwards took  place  with  the  natives,  who  must  have  tliought 
diemselves  ill  treated,  however;  for,  in  the  sequel,  they  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  boats,  with  their  bows  and  slings.  The 
squadron  was  forced  to  put  to  sea ;  and,  desisting  from  any  iar- 
ther  prosecuti(Hi  of  the  voyage,  returned  to  Copenhagen. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  unpromisiiig  attempt,  his  Danish 
Majesty,  the  foUowing  year,  despatched  the  same  leaders,  with 
four  ships  and  a  pinnace.  They  steered  a  north**we6teriy  course, 
and  were  borne  afong  by  a  strong,  current.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  they  gained  the  American  shore,  at  the  parallel  of  60°  16'. 
They  now  ranged  northwards  along  the  coast,  which  appeared 
high  and  rugged,  covered  with  impw,  and  beset  with  ice*    Hav* 
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ing  worked  through  numerous  huge  mountains  of  ice,  md  reach-* 
ed  the  latitude  oT  63^  33'  on  the  21st  of  July,  they  bore  away 
for  Greenland,  and  got  sight  of  it  in  six  days.  The  bay  whicn 
received  them  was  studded  with  pleasant  islands ;  they  began 
a  traffic  of  barter  with  the  natives,  and  fancied  they  had.  disco^^ 
vered  a  silver  mine.  The  squadron  spent  nearly  a  month  in 
exploring  the  coast ;  and  saw  numberless  green  islets,  and  fre- 
<[]uent  banks  of  ice.  It  then  steered  for  the  Faro  Islands,  and 
finally  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  the  4«th  of  October  1606. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Knight^  who  had  held  a  small  command 
in  the  first  Danish  expedition,  was  sent  again,  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  Turkey  and  Ekst  India  Companies  of  England,  m 
a  voyage  to  the  North,  vidth  a  pinnace  of  forty  tons,  which  de- 
parted from  Gravesend  on  the  18th  of  April  1606.  After  escap- 
ing many  dangers  amidst  foggy  weather,  fronj  immense  shoals  oC 
ice,  he  descried,  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  coast  of  America,  in 
the  parallel  of  56^  48'.  Five  dap  thereafter,  it  blew  furiously 
from  the  north ;  and  the  vessel,  being  beset  with  islands  of  ice, 
drifted  along,  and  unfortunately  took  the  ground.  In  this  pe- 
rilous situation,  Knight,  with  five  of  his  men,  launched  the 
boat,  and  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring  island  in  search  of  some 
cax^e  that  might  afford  shelter  for  careening  his  bark ;  but  the 
party,  though  well  armed,  were  surprised,  and  miserably  cut  off 
by  the  natives.  Not  content  witjb  their  advantage,  diose  cruel  sa- 
vages attacked  and  attempted  likewise  to  carry  away  the  shallop. 
They  were,  however,  by  the  firmness  of  the  rrew,  fortunately  . 
repulsed;  and,  after  six  days'  hard  labpur  in  cutting  the  ice 
with  hatchets  and  pickaxes,  the  vessel  was  at  last  got  clear* 
Having  refitted  her  in  the  best  way  they  could,  diey  shaped 
their  course,  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  Newfoundland;  and,  after 
they  had  effected  the  necessary  repairs,  they  set  sail  again,  and 
arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  the  24th  of  September. 

In  1 607,  the  same  company  of  London  merchants  gave  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  destined  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  pas- 
'«age,  to  Henry  Hudson,  an  active  and  enterprising  navigator,  who 
set  sail  from  Gravesend  on  the  1st  of  May.     Passing  the  Ork- 
neys, he  saw,  on  the  11th  of  June,  six  or  seven  whales  in  the 
latitude  of  67*'  S(y.     Now  shaping  his  course  nearly  north-east, 
'he  endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Greenland  sea.     In  this  attempt 
he  had,  for  a  whole  month,  to  contend  with  very  foggy  weather, 
and  frequent  shoals  of  ice.     On  the  2d  of  July,  he  saw,  in  the 
latitude  of  78^  S&j  land  on  the  west  side,  but  defended  by  an 
^immense  icy  barrier.     With  much  difficulty  he  escaped  being 
'embayed,  and  worked  his  way  farther  northwards,  till,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  having  reached  the  very  high  latitude  of  81^%  he- 
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had  the  mortification  to  see  his  progress  completely  barred  by 
the  trending  land,  and  a  frozen  sea.  Hudson  tlierefore  turned 
back,  and,  after  escaping  many  dangers  from  the  shoals  of  ice, 
amidst  foggy  and  tempestuous  weather,  he  at  last  reached  the 
Thames  on  the  15th  of  September.  In  the  following  year, 
having  made  an  unsuccessful  trial  at  Nova  Zembla,  the  London 
Company  were  unwilling  to  defray  the  charge  of  renewing  it. 
During  both  these  voye^es,  he  found  always  most  drift  ice  when 
the  water  assumed  a  oeep  blue,  inclining  to  black,  and  waa 
hence  of  extreme  depth;  and  the  least  of  it  where  the  sea  look-* 
od  ^een,  and  had  therefore  become  shallow. 

Hudson  entered  now  into  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  took  his  dqparture  in  a  yacht  from  Amsterdam 
on  the  25th  March  1609.  On  the  21st  of  May,  he  doubled  the 
North  Cape,  and,  in  spite  of  blowing  and  foggy  weather,  he  ad- 
vanced through  shoals  of  ice  to  Nova  Zemma;  but  finding  the 
sea  frozen,  he  returned  by  the  Faro  Islands,  touched  at  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  approached  the  low  sandy  shore 
of  America  at  the  latitude  of  43*'  25'.  Some  of  the  savages 
came  out  with  their  canoes  and  traded  with  him ;  and  at  the  lati- 
tude of  44**  1',  he  went  into  a  larger  river  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Dutch  setdenient  of  New 
York.  Thence  he  sailed  southwards  along  the  coast,  isometimes 
trading  and  often  skirmishing  with  the  natives,  till,  on  the  26th  ^ 
of  August,  he  reached  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  The  weather 
continuing  hot  and  misty,  he  spent  some  weeks  in  exploring  the 
rivers  and  bays  on  that  coast,  and  had  several  shaip  conflicts 
with  the  Indians.  On  the  7th  of  November  1609,  he  safely  ar- 
rived at  Dartmouth. 

Next  year,  the  London  Association  despatched  Hudson  a- 
gain  to  the  North  seas.  On  the  17th  of  April,  he  departed 
&om  Blackwall ;  on  the  5th  of  May,  he  made  the  Orkneys,  and 
reached  Iceland  on  the  1st  of  June.  He  saw  troops  of  whales, 
and  for  several  days  attempted  in  vain  to  approach  the  coast  oi 
Greenland,  which  appeared  strongly  girt  with  ice.  He  there- 
fore bore  away  for  Davis's  Strait.  By  the  end  of  June,  he  saw 
land  in  the  parallel  of  62°,  but  was  impeded  by  mountains  and 
islands  of  ice,  one  of  which  caused  great  alarm,  by  oversetting  or 
revolving  very  near  him.  Continuing  to  ply  forward,  he  had  pe- 
netrated far  into  the  Strait  which  bears  his*name,  when  he  saw 
his  vessel  completely  encompassed  with  ice.  The  crew  was  much 
disheartened ;  yet  succeeded,  with  great  labour,  in  approaching 
IBomewhat  nearer  to  die  shore.  Hudson  called  the  land,  which 
fose  high,  and  covered  with  snow.  Desire  Provoked,  In  the 
boy^  soipe  mountains  of  ice  had  taken  ground  at  the  depth  of 
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120  fathoms,  and  there  was  plenty  of  drift-wood.  For  many 
weeks,  he  strove  to  extricate  himself  by  following  the  tides  ana 
the  occasional  openings  of  the  shoals  of  ice.  But  all  his  efforts^ 
proved  ineffectual  j  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  his  vessel  was^ 
embayed  and  completely  frozen  in.  The  provisions  being  nearly 
gone,  the  crew  had  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  starving,  through, 
cold  and  hunger,  during  a  long  and  dreary  winter.  Insubor- 
dination had  crept  among  them  before  j  aiidf  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  they  were  now  restrained  from  breaking  into  ac- 
tual mutiny^  For  several  months,  they  had  to  endtire  all  sort9 
of  privations.  They  caught  a  few  fish,  or  killed  some  birds  j 
^et  they  were  often  compelled  to  €!at  the  most  disgusting  food, 
such  as  torpid  frogs,  dug  up  from  the  fro2en  ground.  Se- 
veral of  the  crew  sickened  and  died*  At  last^  after  every  thing 
was  nearly  consumed,  the  ice  having  now  broken  up,-the  ships 
began  to  weigh  anchor  and  to  work' into  open  sea*  TBut  while 
£he  hardships  seemed  closing,  a  severer  fate  awaited  Hudson, 
whose  vehement  or  capricious  temper  had  disgusted  the  bulk  of 
his  crew.  Headed  by  the  mate  and  a  young  volunteer  whom 
he  had  especially  patronized,  they  rose  upon  their  command-* 
er,  tied  his  hands,  and  thrusting  liim  and  eight  sick  men  into 
the  shallop,  inhumanly  turned  it  a*drift.  Hudson  and  his  un-« 
fortunate  companions,  thus  abandoned  with  scarcely  any  supplies, 
inust  have  soon  jperished  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  ringlead- 
ers of  the  mutiny^  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  oiF  their 
Crimes.  After  breaking  up  the  chests  and  plundering  the  stores, 
they  proceeded  with  the  ship ;  but  provoking  the  savages  whom 
they  met  by  their  Wanton  license,  they  were  killed  in  some  sharp 
conflicts. .  The  rest  of  the  crew,  witli  great  difficulty,  at  length 
reached  Galway  Bay  in  Ireland« 

The  disasters  of  rludson  excited  commiseration ;  and,  in  the 
following  season.  Captain  Thomas  Button,  then  in  the  service 
of  Prince  Henry,  an  experienced  officer,  afterwards  knighted 
for  his  ^ninent  services,  was  despatched  with  the  Resolution  and 
Discovery^  to  explore  the  scene  of  those  calamities*  Having  se- 
lected skilful  assistants,  he  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  May  1612* 
He  penetrated  south-west  into  Hudson's  Bay  l  butj  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  violent  storm  on  the  ISth  of  August^  he  was 
bbliged  to  seek  a  harbour  for  sheltering  and  refitting  his  shipsi 
He  hdd  entered  a  small  creek,  in  the  latitude  of  BT  10',  which 
he  called  Port  Nelson,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  ap» 
proach  of  winter.  It  being  impossible  now  to  escape,  he  secured 
hiis  ships  against  accidents,  .by  driving  piles ;  he  avoided  the  waste 
of  provisions,  by  directing  his  crew  to  lay  up  a  store  of  ptarm^- 
satis  and  wild  grouse;  and  he  prevented  mutiny,  by  keeping 
them  al\<^ays  employed,  and  assigning  to  each  man  his  paiticu- 
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W*     /Vi(^^  ^^h^^^  ^^  Febniary,  the  ice  broke  up  in  Nelson 
^i^fV^^^^S^  ^vv'a.s    not  quite  dear  till  two  months  after. 


,   ^  ♦^if^^^vC.   ^^*^*    ^^^  q^ite  clear  till  two  months  aftei 

''^^  .\si>^/^  <V^      ^    ^w^est  side,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  65' 

^\^^  V   9^^    ^    strong  tide,  which  gave  him  hopes  of  a 

J  wtc^  ay^^^^^        Having  performed  this  survey,  he  arrived 

iii^^^g^.fi-o'^A'ln  Autumn  1618. 

M^QXitec^^    a^  ^"^^li^tti,    and  the  rest  of  the  Muscovy  Company, 

Stt'^'^^^^  *^^xxas  Poole,  with  a  bark  of  70  tons,  to  explore 

Vft  l^^^'' ^^^e^*       M^e    departed  from  Blackwall  on  the  1st  of 

i\ve  ^^^"^  yV^^^  su.TTnounting  the  usual  difficulties  arising  from 

^ai<i^>  *^   \let  ^^^  slioals  of  ice,  he  ascended  Davis's  Strait  as 

iofe^J  ^^^^e  "V^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  *®  latitude  of  79°  50',  but  ob- 


^^^^  to  Liondon  in  the  end  of  August 

*^^^oole  was  again  despatched  toward  Greenland  by  the  same 

Company »  i^^  ^"®  successive  years  1611  and  1612.     In  the  first 

of  these  voyagesi,  he  saw  ice  lyin^  dose  to  the  land,  beyond  Spitz- 

bergen,  in  the  latitude  of  ^%  with  a  strong  current,  which  ren* 

dered  the  approach  very  dangerous.     In  his  last  attempt,  one 

jof  the  ships  which  accompanied  him  pushed  northwards  two 

degrees  beyond  Hackluyt's  Headland,  to  the  parallel  of  82^ 

A  number  of  whales  were  killed  during  both  voyages.     But 

Poole,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  servant  and  er^terr 

prising  mariner,  was  cut  short  in  his  career,  being,  soon  afler 

jbis  return,  basely  murdered  on  the  road  betwe^i  Ratpli£>and 

London. 

In  1612,  the  same  companies  engaged  Hall,  who  luid  visited 
Ijrreenland  before  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  X)enmaj:k ;  and 
William  Baffin,  a  very  skilful  mariner,  acted  ajs  majte.  Dn  the 
22d  of  July,  Hall  entered  Ramelsfiord,  ip  the.  lajituide  of  67% 
and  began  to  look  after  the  silver  mine;  but,  on  his  return  to 
the  ship,  the  natives  crowduig  round,  and  c^rying  on  an  active 
barter,  one  of  them,  whose  brother  \%  was  suspected  had  former- 
ly been  stolen  by  die  Captain^  P^me  unperceived  behind  him, 
and  took  fell  revenge  by  spiking  ^im  a  mortal  blow  widi  a  spear. 
All  traffic  being  stoppe4  by  (jiis  fatal  accident,  and  the  supposed 
ore  being  founa  to  be  of  no  value,  it  was  now  resolved  to  return 
home.  After  experiencing  much  foggy  and  blowing  weather, 
the  ships  mad#  the  Orkneys  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  ar« 
rived  at  Hi^l  in  seven  days  more. 

On  the  }6th  of  April  ZQ14,  Robert  Fotherbye  sailed  from 
Grave^end^  in  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  destined  for  Greenland. 
On  the  95tb  of  May,  baying  reached  the  lafitijd^  pf  74^  iq'^ 
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they  were  all  enclosed  by  drift  ice.  But  they  tvorked  out  tX  it, 
and  advanced  to  Maudlen  Sound,  in  the  latitude  of  79®  S4', 
Totherbye,  and  Baffin  who  accompanied  him,  endeavoured  im 
explore  the  icy  girdle  in  a  boat ;  but  they  could  find  no  outlet, 
or  get  any  higher  than  the  latitude  of  79®  54?'.  All  beyond 
them  appeared  ice,  stretching  eight  leagues  from  the  shore.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  there  was  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and 
the  sea  began  to  freeze*  The  weather  moderated  afterwards, 
but  it  was  now  full  time  to  think  of  returning  home. 

Tlie  following  year,  Fotherbye  was  again  despatched  to  Green* 
land  by  the  Muscovy  Company.  Having  advanced  to  the  lati- 
tude of  79®  10',  he  was  embayed  with  ice;  but  scarcely  had  he 
escaped  this  danger,  than  he  was  a  second  time  encompassed  ia 
the  latitude  of  78®  30'  and  overtaken  besides  by  a  terrible  storm. 
He  was  at  last  disentangled,  however ;  but,  the  thick  fogs  and 
frequent  shoals  of  ice  prevented  him  from  making  any  farther 
progress,  and  gave  him  very  fainf  hopes  of  the  possibility  of 
discovering  a  passage. 

In  1614,  Gibbons  had  likewise  been  sent  out  in  the  Discovery ; 
but  near  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  he  was  suddenly  encom- 
passed with  ice,  and  driven  by  winds  and  currents  into  a  bay  in 
the  latitude  of  58 J®,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  he  was  ob-* 
liged  to  lie  ten  weeks  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Having  at  length  escaped,  he  was  glad  to  shape  his  course  direct- 
ly for  England,  without  attempting  any  farther  enterprise. 

In  1615,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Alderman  Jones,  and  other  ad- 
venturers, not  disheartened  by  the  various  former  failures,  re- 
solved to  renew  the  attempt  of  exploring  the  Arctic  seas.  They 
fave  the  command  of  the  Discovery ,  a  ship  of  55  tons,  to  Robert 
lileth,  who  had  performed  three  voyages  before  to  the  north,  and 
appointed  William  Baffin  to  serve  as  mate  or  pilot,  with  a  crew 
of  fourteen  men  and  two  boys.  On  the  1 6th  of  April,  they  sailed 
from  Blackwall,  and  reached  Cape  Farewell  on  the  6th  of  May. 
As  usual,  they  were  much  annoyed  in  their  farther  progress  with 
dense  fogs  and  numerous  shoals  of  ice.  On  the  27th  of  May, 
the  sleet  froze  on  the  shrowds  and  tackling ;  but  the  weather  at 
last  clearing  up,  they  .saw  the  Resolution  Islands,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  uninhabited.  Sailing  northwards  through  the  drift 
ice,  they  came  to  a  cluster  of  iSands  in  the  latitude  of  62®  30', 
where  they  heard  the  howling  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  perceiv- 
ed, on  landing,  the  tents,  boats  and  canoes  of  tne  natives,  who 
seemed  to  avoid  all  sort  of  intercourse.  The  weather  being  thick 
and  hazy,  rendered  the  farther  navigation  dangerous.  There 
was  besides  a  heavy  swell  from  the  west;  but  on  the  12th  of 
,July,  they  reachecf,  in  the  latitude  of  65®,  a  head  land  which 
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theN  c^A  ^S  S^*?'^-  ,   ^"  doubling  this  point,  they  had 
the  moT^&^rt?  V     ^^^  »^aj^d  again  trending  to  the  west,  and  im- 
iaen8c\xjSvc&    r cV^"       ^^  ^^^®  resolved,  therefore,  to  desist  from 
anv  farther  se^    ^  ^^^  »  passage,  and  from  the  latitude  of  GS""  2& 
and  86^  Itf  ^^  ^^  *^^r5^ j^ltude,  tliey  bent  their  course  homewards. 
DuTins  the  u€i^^^?*^^^^  gilt,  they  sailed  through  innumerable  hills 
of  ice  cTOwAeA  "^^tli  ^walruses.     On  the  5th  of  August,  they  re- 
turned to  UeftoVotion  Island,  and  reached  Cape  Clear  on  the  6th 
of  September. 

In  the  feSkowin^  season,  the  same  company  sent  the  Discovery 
under  Biieth  again  into  the  Arctic  seas,  tlie  intelligent  Baffin 
still  acting  as  pilot.  His  instructions  were,  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland  and  up  Davis's  Strait  as  high  if  possible  as 
the  parallel  of  80^ ;  and  then,  diat  he  should  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  embayed,  by  shaping  a  westerly  and  southerly  coyurse, 
till  he  came  to  the  latitude  of  60**,  thence  work  his  way  for  the 
land  of  Yedzo  or  Japan.  The  ship  started  from  Gravesend 
on  the  26th  of  March,  sailed  down  the  Channel  and  round  to 
Dartmouth,  where  she  was  detained  eleven  days  by  foul  weatlier 
and  westerly  winds.  On  tibe  20th  of  April,  she  again  put  to  sea, 
and  after  a  good  passage  reached,  on  the  14  th  of  May,  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  at  the  parallel  of  65^  20'.  Some  of  the  natives 
who  were  fishing,  accompanied  the  ship  for  a  considerable 
space,  and  appeared  much  disappointed  that  she  did  not  come  to 
anchor.  But  BaiSn  still  plied  northwards,  till,  on  the  20tH  of 
May,  he  reached  a  fair  sound  in  tlie  ladtude  of  70°  20'.  Here 
he  stopped  two  days ;  but  going  ashore,  he  perceived  that  the 
natives  had  fled  with  their  boats,  leaving  only  a  few  dogs  run- 
ning about  the  island.  Resuming  his  northerly  course,  he  met 
large  shoals  of  ice,  which  he  cleared  with  difficulty  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  saw  some  inhabited  islands  in  the  latitude  of  72°  45'. 
The  wind  proving  contrary,  the  Captain  and  part  of  his  crew 
took  the  opportunity  of  landing,  but  they  found  only  four  or  five 
women  concealed  among  the  rocks.  By  friendly  signs,  how- 
ever, and  presents  of  old  iron,  the  English  quieted  their  fears, 
and  procured  some  useful  articles  in  bai'ter.  The  younger  wo- 
men ventured  to  come  on  board  the  ship,  and  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  what  they  saw ;  yet,  after  tasting,  they  refused 
to  eat  the  victuals  offered  to  them.  On  tlie  4th  of  Jmie,  Baf- 
fin sailed  again,  but  met  with  such  quantities  of  thick  ice,  that, 
having  on  Uie  9th  reached  the  parallel  of  74°  4',  he  was  forced 
to  bear  away  towards  the  west,  and  anchored  among  some  isl- 
ands at  the  latitude  of  73°  45'.  Here  he  staid  six  days ;  and 
the  weather  being  almost  calm,  he  traded  with  the  natives.  On 
the  18tb  of  June,  he  again  put  to  sea;  and  traversing  with  light 
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airs,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive,  that  now  the  floating 
ice  was  nearly  consumed.  Yet  few  days  passed  without  snow 
und  keen  frost;  so  that  the  shrouds,  ropes  and  sails,  were  dhen 
covered  with  ice.  On  the  1st  of  July,  he  came  to  an  open  sea 
in  the  latitude  of  75^40';  but  the  wind  tuminff  a^head,  he 
stood  out  20  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  again  Mi  in  with  ice. 
He  now  put  back,  and  was  driven  northwards  in  a  thick  fog, 
till  he  reached  a  cape  in  the  latitude  of  76^  SS' ;  and,  passing 
through  ^  fine  sound,  he  dropped  both  anchors  under  an  isb 
and.  The  storm  having  abated,  he  tried  to  discover  a  better 
anchorage,  but  could  not  approach  the  shore  on  account  of  the 
ice,  which  blocked  it  up.  He  saw  here  multitudes  of  whales; 
and  hence  called  this  sound,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  <^  77^  30', 
Whaled  Sound.  Before  him,  he  descried,  on  the  north,  a  great 
bank  of  ice,  terminated  with  land,  extending  beyond  the  pa* 
rallel  of  78  degrees.  He  therefore  fell  back  about  eight  leagues 
to  an  island  which  he  called  Hackltyfs  Me.  Two  days  he 
dearcfaed  for  anchoring  ground  without  success;  yet  he  had 
lan  opportunity  of  observing  the  variation .  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  was  astonished  to  find  it  amounted  to  five  points. 
He  remarked  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  but  could  not  examine 
them,  having  been  driven  westwards  by  a  strcmg  gale  into  an 
open  sea.  At  the  latitude  of  74**  20',  he  entered^  on  the  12th 
of  July,  another  sound,  which,  bein^  close  guarded  with  ice, 

Jrecluded  the  hope  of  a  passage.  He  now  sailed  southwards, 
eepingas  near  as  possible  to  the  ledge  of  the  ice,  but  could  not 
get  sight  of  the  land  before  he  came,  on  the  20th  of  July,  to  the 
parallel  of  68*^  \  and  even  then,  he  could  not  approach  within 
eight  or  nine  leamies  of  the  sho^e.  Still  attempting  to  master 
the  shoals  of  ice,  he  descended  to  the  latitude  of  65**  40',  till,  see- 
ing no  prospect  of  success,  and  the  crew  beginning  to  grow  sickly, 
he  left  in  despair  the  west  side  oS.  Davis's  Strdt,  ana  bore  away 
for  Greenland,  which  he  reached  oa  the  98tli  of  July,  at  the 
latitude  of  65^  45'.     Landing  there  on  a  small  island,  his  sailors 

fathered  sorrel  and  scurvy  grass,  which  tliey  boiled  in  their 
eer ;  and  with  this  drink  they  were  restored  to  perfect  health 
in  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  days. «  The  natives  brought  dried 
salmon  for  sale  at  different  times,  till  the  6th  of  August,  when 
Baffin  took  his  departure.  The  wind  was  sp  favourable,  that 
in  nineteen  days  he  saw  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  anchor 
in  Dover  Roads  on  the  30th  of  August. 

Next  year,  with  some  English  whalers,  he  performed  a  sue* 
cessful  voyage  to  Greenland,  and  ascended,  on  the  ISth  of  Au- 
gust, as  high  as  the  latitude  of  79^  14'.  This  last  voyage  of 
paffin  was  certainly  the  most  remarluible  th^^t  ba£f  ever  beea 
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perfonned  in  the  Polar  seas.  It  showed  that  Davis's  Strait  it 
absolutely  shut  along  the  north  side;  and  proved  that  either  no 
passage  exists  on  its  western  coast,  or  none  which  is,  for  the 
shortest  time  of  the  yeai*,  practicable.  Baffin  constructed  a 
diart,  which,  on  account  of  the  expense,  was  never  published* 
That  very  able  and  even  scientific  navigator,  was  some  yean 
afterwards  unfortunately  killed,  while  mining  astronomical  ob« 
servations,  by  a  random  shot,  at  the  siege  of  Ormus  in  the  East 
Indies. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  daring  enterprise  which 
distinguished  our  early  navigators.  Indeed  nothing  has  been 
attempted  since,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  that  deserves,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  compared  with  dieir  bold  dis- 
coveries.. A  very  short  enumeration  of  the  subsequent  voyagei 
imdertaken  to  those  extreme  regions,  may  therefore  suffice. 

In  1631,  Fox  saikd  from  Deptford,  and  explored  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  made  a  number  of  valuable  hydrographical  ob^ 
aervations.  In  that  very  year,  James  was  sent  from  Bristol  to 
the  s%me  quarter.  He  was  obliged  to  winter  on  Charleton 
Islajaii  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay ;  but,  though  not  farther  north 
than  the  parallel  of  52%  his  crew  sufferra  cruelly  from  the 
intense  cold,  and  werc^  besides,  attacked  by  an  alarming  scur« 
vy.  In  1668,  Prince  Ruper^  who  was  rond  of  commercial 
speculation,  sent  out  Gillam,  to  examine  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
procnred,  next  year,  the  singular  patent,  erecting  that  Com* 
pany,  which  has  always  been  r^roached  for  acting  with  very 
selfish  and  narrow  views.  In  consequence  of  such  complaints, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  found  themselves  in  some  mea- 
sure obliged  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  northt-west  pas- 
sage. Theys^it,  in  1720,  Knight  and  Barlow,  who  were  never 
aiterwards  heard  of;  and  again,  in  1722,  Scrogg^,  who  effected 
nothing  of  the  smallest  note.  In  17379  Mr  Ai^ur  Dobbs,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  weight  and  information,  prevailed  on 
Skat  Company,  by  mere  dint  ot  import^nity,  to  despatch  a  sloop 
for  discovery ;  but  it  returned  withoi^t  achieving  any  thing.  Ap- 
plication bemg  next  n^ade  tp  Government,  uboxnbketch,  m  174>1, 
was  entrusted  to  Middleton,  yfho  examined  the  s}iores  of  Hud* 
con's  Bay  from  Repul^^  Bay  to  pape  Co^nfort,  and  met  with 
abundance  of  ice,  but  no  qpeping,  ^r  I)obbs,  dissatisfied  with 
this  result,  now  persuaded  the  public  to  fonp  a  joint  stock  to  the 
amoimt  of  10,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  re^iuning  the  search  un- 
der better  auspices.  l^Yfo  ships  were  accordingly  despatched 
)mder  the  command  of  Moor  and  Smith  in  the  spring  of  1746. 
These  navigators  wintered  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  explored  it 
H^t  sjnpnier  ip  their  long-boat.    They  found  yaiipu^  creeks 
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but  no  distinct  passage ;  and  the  great  object  of  their  pursuit 
deemed  quite  hopeless.  The  Admiralty  again  sent  the  Lion 
brig  to  Davis's  Strait,  in  the  years  1776  and  1777,  under  the 
iiuccessive  command  of  Lieutenants  Pickersgill  and  Lane ;  but 
these  naval  officers  made  very  little  progress,  and  efiected  no 
idiscovery  whatever. 

This  retrospect  of  the  voyages  undertaken  to  the  North,  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  the  Polar  seas  have  remained  in  the  same 
condition  during  a  series  of  ages.  The  great  icy  barrier  may 
partially  shift  its  position  in  difierent  seasons ;  but  it  soon  returns 
to  its  ancient  limits,  and  for  ever  repels  all  approach  of  the  na- 
vigator. Whether  some  new  application  of  human  ingenuity, 
jomed  to  perseverance,  shall  at  last  surmount  that  frozen  ram- 
part, is  still  in  the  womb  of  time.  We  may  indulge  the  hope^ 
but  can  scarcely  entertmn  any  just  expectation,  of  acnieving  such 
a  triumph. 

But  the  possibility  of  ever  sailing  through  the  Polar  sea»  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  appears  to  be  still  less  probable.  If  any 
passage  really  exists,  it  must,  from  its  very  high  latitude,  be  al- 
most constantly  choked  with  ice.  Besides,  the  currents  that 
might  serve  to  keep  it  open  are  feebler  in  those  Arctic  regions, 
since  the  tides  and  other  causes  which  produce  them,  regularly 
diminish  in  approximating  to  the  Pole.  Tlie  notion  of  a  stream 
rushing  beneath  a  frozen  arch,  carniot  be  easily  admitted ;  for 
\he  power  of  the  water  to  melt  and  undermine  the  incumbeftt 
ice,  augments  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  its  velocity,  insomuch, 
that  the  rate  ^f  only  three  miles  an  hour  will  multiply  the  ordi- 
nary effect  of  dissolution  tenfold. 

Any  passage  from  the  North  must  evidently  have  its  first  out- 
let in  the  Tartarian  Sea.  That  quarter  especially,  therefore, 
invites  research.  But  the  belief  of  the  disjunction  of  the  A- 
inerican  Continent  from  the  Old  World  has  perhaps  been  too 
hastily  embraced.  A  little  reflection  will  show  on  what  slender 
grounds  this  opinion  rests.  The  Russian  navigators,  who  by 
an  easterly  progress  explored  the  White  Sea,  and  reached  the 
'River  Anadir,  in  the  country  of  the  Tschuktzkis,  did  not  pro- 
ceed by  a  single  course :  they  employed  iotsckisj  a  sort  of  craft 
particularly  adapted  for  working  amidst  ice,  which  are  easily 
taken  to  pieces  as  occasion  requires,  the  planks  being  only  fest- 
ened  to  the  beams  by  straps  of  leather.  Such  vessels,  when 
broken  up,  were  carried  over  fields  of  ice,  or  necks  of  land, 
and  again  refitted  and  launched  into  the  sea;  nor,  ^to  the 
amphibious  travellers,  would  the  distinction  appear  very  mark- 
'^^  between  a  mere  frozen  isthmus,  and  an  icy  tract  covered 
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irith  snow.  Till  more  conclusive  evidence  shall  be  produc- 
ed, we  may  consider  Bering's  Strait,  not  as  the  separation  of 
two  great  continents,  but  merely  as  the  entrance  to  a  vast 
bay  or  inland  sea.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Captain  Burney,  who^ 
authority  has  deservedly  much  weight;  both  because  he  en- 
joyed the  peculiar  advantage  of  sailing  round  the  world  un- 
der the  celebrated  Cook,  and  because  he  has  since  devoted 
his  life  to  the  compilation  and  critical  examination  of  the  nu- 
merous reports  of  nautical  discoveries.  In  a  paper  lately  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  he  states  the  rea- 
sons which  led  him  and  Mr  Bailey,  the  astronomer,  at  the  very 
time  their  illustrious  commander  was  exploring,  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  70  and  71  degrees,  the  expanse  beyond  Bering's  Strait, 
to  suspect  that  it  was  only  a  mediterranean  sea.  Near  the  Strait 
itself,  they  found  hardly  any  current;  and,  above  it,  the  water 
was  generally  smooth,  entirely  exempt  from  the  influence  of 
tides,  and  very  shallow,  its  soundings  rarely  exceeding  thirty 
fathoms.  An  immense  barrier  of  ice  prevented,  as  usual,  their 
farther  advance  to  the  North.  This  ice  appeared  to  drift  fron^ 
the  north-east ;  but  another  body  formed  a  solid  and  impreg- 
nable frontier  on  tlife  west  side,  or  prqecting  from  tlie  Asiatic 
Continent,  in  approaching  to  which,  likewise,  the  soundings  al- 
ways decreased.  These  are  obviously  distinct  indications  of  an 
enclosed  sea. 


Art.  II.  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  By 
David  Ricardo,  Esq.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  589.  Murray,  Lon- 
don, 1317. 

Ouch  of  our  readers  as  take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of 
^  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  or  have  attended  to 
the  discussions  on  the  Com- Bill  and  the  State  of  the  Currency, 
•annot  be  unacquainted  with  the  merits  and  writings  of  Mr 
Ricardo.  His  essay  *  On  the  High  Price  of  Bullion, '  which 
was  published  previously  to  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, contains  a  concise,  satisfactory,  and  luminous  exposition 
#f  the  principles  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals ;  and  his  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Bosianquet  on 
the  Report  itself,  is  not  only  the  ablest  vindication  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  opinions  maintamed  in  that  celebrated  document, 
but  gives  by  far  the  best  exposition  of  the  theory  of  exchange 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Mr  Ricardo's  subsequent  pamphlets  *  On  the  Profit!^   of 
jStock, '  8nd  <  On  tho  best  Means  of  securing  a  Safe  and  Eco- 
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nomical  Currency,  *  were  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  pre- 
vious reputation.  His  plan  for  making  bank  notes  payable  in 
bullion,  a  plan  which  would  afford  all  the  security  of  a  gold 
currency,  without  any  of  the  expenses  of  coinage,  and  without 
the  loss  arising  from  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  coins  themselves, 
is  at  once  happy,  original,  and  ingenious.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  enter  upon  any  inauiry  into  its  merits,  but 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  work  berore  us, — ^in  which  Mr  Ri- 
cafdo  has  examined  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  rests,  and  in  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  he  has  done  more  for  its  improvement  than  any 
other  writer,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Dr  Smith. 

A  very  great,  if  not  the  principal  source,  of  the  errors  into 
which  political  economists  have  been  betrayed,  appears  to  have 
originated  in  their  confounc^ing  together  the  Natural  and  the 
Market  price  of  commodities.  But  the  laws  by  which  these 
prices  are  regulated,  are  essentially  different.  Should  the  sup* 
ply  of  any  necessary  or  desirable  commodity  be  increased  be- 
yond* the  effectual  demand,  or  the  demand  of  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  expens^  of  its  production,  include 
ingin  that  expense  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  em«* 
played,  its  price  will  decline.  Those  that  are  inclined  to  part 
with  this  commodity  being  more  numerous  than  those  that  are 
inclined  to  purchase  it  at  its  full  value ;  the  former,  to  be  able 
tQ  dispose  of  the  whole  quantity,  and  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense and  loss  attending  the  storing  it  up,  will,  by  reducing  its 
price,  endeavour  to  engage  a  greater  portion  of  the  community 
to  become  purchasers.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  an  excess  of  produce  can  be  disposed  of:  and,  be- 
sides, there  are  very  many  commodities  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
not  admit  of  their  being  warehoused  for  any  considerable  pe- 
riod, and  lyhich  must  be  sold  for  whatever  they  will  bring.  In 
almost  eyery  case,  too,  it  will  be  foipid  more  advantageous  for 
the  bpljders  of  goods  to  reduce  their  price,  and  thereby  obtaia 
»  ready  market  for  the  whole  quantity,  than,  in  the  expectation 
of  ultipiately  selling  them  at  a  higher  price,  to  incur  the  ex.- 
pense  qf  keeping  mem  on  hand,  and  to  be  prevented  from 
making  use  of  their  capitals 

In  the  same  way,  whei^  the  supply  of  any  commodity  falls 
short  of  the  quantity  usually  demapaed,  t}ip  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  becomes  greater  than  (hat  pn  the  part  of  thp 
sellers,  and  an  increase  at  its  ordinary  price  is  the  consequence* 
When  the  deficient  commodity  happens  to  be  a  necessary  qf 
Jife,  or  in  very  great  request,  its  price,  should  tlie  defidency 
pe  pon^derable;  will  be  yery  mucl^  increased.    Men  Qfuinot  givp 
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uxiTftC/^^^^  '  and.  are  very  reluctant  to  pve  up  those  luxuries 

to  ^\a<3^  ^^y  ^ave  l3eeTi  accustomed.   But  whatever  may  be  their 

eSoT\s  V)  P^o^i^^e  equal  quantities  in  a  season  of  scarcity  as  in 

a  season  of  plenty,  it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  all  be  successful ; 

^d  that  ^^  producers  of  such  commodities  will  always  raise 

theiT  pnce  to  a  par  vriih  the  exertions  of  the  consumers  to  ac* 

iqxdie  them.     Shonld  the  com  crop  be  considerably  deficient,  we 

migHoffet  120s.  or  160s.  for  a  quarter  of  wheat,  whidh  might 

previously  liave  \>een  purchased  for  80s. ;  but  unless  we  could 

thereby  mcxease  the  supply,  those  consumers  who  could  with 

difficulty  afford  to  pay  this  high  price,  or  who  could  not  affinrd 

it  at  all^  would  be  compelled  to  diminish  their  consumption. 

These  principles,  we  believe,  are  now  very  generally  admitted ; 
and  some  apdogy  might  be  necessary  for  having  stated  theixi  sa 
much  at  large,  if  the  error  which  we  wish  to  expose  did  not  con- 
sist in  their  general  misapplication :  For  though  it  is  perfectly 
correct  to  say,  in  reference  to  periods  of  short  duration^  tnat  ^  the 
'  exchangeaole  value  of  a  commodity  increases  directly  as  the  de- 
^  mand,  and  inversely  as  the  supply,  and  vice  vena  ; '  nothing  can 
be  more  incorrect  tlian  to  extend  this  reasoning,  as  many  politi- 
cal economists  have  done,  to  periods  of  unlimited  duration.  It 
is  the  cost  of  production^  which  is  the  permanent  and  ultimate 
regulator  of  die  exchangeable  value  of  every  commodity.  The 
occasional  variations,  arising  from  an  excess  or  deficiency  of 
supply,  or  from  a  variation  in  the  demand,  are  mere  temporary 
oscillations  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  given  quantity.  It  is 
but  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  market  price  and  the  real  price  of 
a  commodity  entirely  correspond ;  but,  except  in  cases  of  mono- 
poly, the  one  can  never  permanently  continue  either  much  above 
or  much  below  the  other.  Should  the  market  price  of  hats,  for 
example,  either  from  the  circumstance  of  an  excessive  supply,  or 
of  a  duninished  consumption,  be  reduced  considerably  below  their 
real  price,  or  that  price  which  is  required  to  pay  the  expense  of 
their  production,  capital  would  be  transferred  from  the  manu« 
facture  of  hats  to  some  other  employment ;  as  there  can  be  Ho 
reason  why  the  hatter  should  rest  satisfied  with  less  than  the  or« 
dinary  rate  of  prdfit.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  market 
price  of  hats  had  been  elevated  above  their  real  price,  capital 
would  have  flowed  into  that  department  of  industry ;  apd  com- 
petition would  very  socm  have  reduced  their  price  to  its  natural 
level,  or  to  that  sum  which  would  cover  the  expense  of  produc* 
tion,  including  in  that  expense  the  ordhiary  rate  of  profit  on 
-the  coital  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

•    This  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.     When  a  faJU  takes  place  in  the  market 
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price  of  any  commodity,  we  can  never  know  whether  that  fall  mi 
really  advantageous,  or  whether  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  pro-* 
ducers  has  not  oeen  gratuitously  transferred  to  the  consumers,  un- 
less we  are  at  tlie  same  time  informed,  whether  the  cost  of  produc«* 
tion  has  been  diminished.  If  this  has  been  the  case,  the  fall  of 
price  will  be  permanent ;  but  if  this  has  not  been  the  case,  if 
the  expense  of  production  continues  the  same,  prices  must  very 
soon  rise  to  their  former  level.  It  is  the  same  with  a  rise  of  prices* 
No  rise  can  continue,  except  where  the  cost  of  production  has 
been  proportionable  increased.  If  that  cost  has  remained  sta^ 
tionary,  or  has  not  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  prices 
will  decline  as  sOon  as  the  causes  of  temporary  enhancement 
areremoved. 

«  The  comparative  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  are  at  present  in  the  proportion  of  about  15  to  1. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  consequence,  as  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed, of  die  supply  of  gold  being  less,  and  the  demanct  for  it 
.greater  than  for  silver.  It  arises  solely  from  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  its  production.  If  the  expenses  of  producing  equal 
quantities,  of  gold  and  silver  were  eoual,  their  average  market 
prices  would  also  be  equaL  Although  the  demand  for  one  of 
these  metals  should  permanently  be  greater  than  for  the  other, 
that  circumstance  would  make  no  difference  whatever  on  their 
relative  values.  It  would  only,  by  attracting  a  greater  portion  qH 
capital  to  the  producing  of  the  metal  which  was  most  in  demand, 
proportion  the  supply  to  the  consumption ;  but,  as  it  would  nei- 
ther increase  nor  diminish  the  cost  of  its  production,  it  could 
not  exercise  any  lasting  influence  on  its  price.  The  influx  of 
the  precious  metals  into  Europe,  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  is  estimated  to  have  lowered  their  value  to  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  what  they  had  formerly  possessed.  But  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  since  that 
epoch,  has  not  been  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  their 
<}uantity,  but  of  the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  worked.  Had  the  expense  of  extract- 
^ing  gold  and  silver  from  them  been  as  great  as  the  expense  of 
their  extraction  from  the  mines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  fell  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  posterior  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  would  have  been  but  temporary ;  and,  long  ere  now, 
unless  the  expense  of  mining  had  been  reduced^  they  would 
have  recovered  their  former  value. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks;  but  we  have  al- 
ready said  enough  to  explain  our  meaning :  And  shall  now  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  inquiry  with  which  Mr  Ricardo  com- 
mences his  work ;  and  endeavour  to  determine  the  circumstan- 
ces which  regulate  the  cost  of  the  production  of  a  commodity. 
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Unci  the  elements  which  enter  into  its  real  price.  This  is,  of  all 
otiiers,  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  radical  inquiry  in 
the  whole  science  of  political  economy ;  and,  widiout  possessing 
accurate  notions  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  advance  a 
single  step  without  falling  into  errors. 

Dr  Smith  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  that  early  and  rude  state  of 
society,  which  precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  stock,  and  the 
appropriation  of  land,  the  proportion  between  the  quantities 
of  Labour  necessary  for  acquiring  different  objects,  was  the 
only  circumstance  which  coiud  afford  any  rule  for  exchanging 
them  for  one  another.  *  If,  among  a  nation  of  hunters, '  he 
observes,  '  it  usually  costs  twice  the  labour  to  kill  a  beaver  which 

*  it  does  to  kill  a  deer,  ope  beaver  would  naturally  exchange  for, 
'  or  be  worth  two  deer.  It  is  natural,  that  what  is  usually  the 
'  produce  of  two  days'  or  two  hours'  labour,  should  be  worth 

*  double  of  what  is  usually  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one 

*  hour's  labour.    In  this  state  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 

*  labour  belongs  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  quantity  of  labour 

*  commonly  employed  in  acquirmg  or  producing  any  commo- 

*  dity,  is  the  only  circumstance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity 
^  of  labour  whicn  it  ought  commonly  to  purchase,  command,  or 

*  exchange  for. '  * 

As  soon,  however,  as  capital  had  been  accumulated,  and  a« 
soon  ns  a  rent  was  paid  for  land,  Dr  Smith,  f  and  with  him, 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  1.  p.  70. 

f  '  In  this  state  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of  labour  does  not 
always  belong  to  the  labourer.  He  must,  in  most  cases,  share  it  with 
the  owner  of  the  stock  which  employs  him.  Neither  is  the  quantity 
of  labour  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or  producing  any  com* 
modity,  the  only  circumstance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity  which 
.it  ought  commonly  to  purchase,  command,  or  exchange  for.  An  o^* 
diiional  quantity^  it  is  evident,  must  be  due  for  the  profits  of  the 
stock  which  advanced  the  wages,  and  furnished  the  materials,  for  that 
labour. 

*  As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all  become  private  pro- 
perty, the  landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they 
nev^r  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  evea  for  its  natural  produce.  The 
wood  of  the  forest,  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  all  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  earth,  which,  when  land  was  in  common,  cost  the  labourer  only 
the  trouble  of  gathering  them,  come,  even  to  him,  to  have  an  addi- 
tional price  fixed  upon  them.  He  must  then  pay  for  the  license  te 
gather  them  ;  and  must  give  up  to  the  landlord  a  portion  of  what  hig 
labour  either  collects  or  produces.  This  portion,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  the  price  of  this  portion,  constitutes  the  rent  of  land  $ 
and,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities,  makes  a  third 
CQmponeni  part.  *     Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  1.  p.  74* 
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every  other  t>oliticai  economist  down  to  Mr  Ricardo^  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  circumstances  which,  in  a  rude  state  of  society^ 
had  determined  the  exchangeable  Value  of  commodities,  would 
be  altered.  They  considered  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  rent 
of  land,  as  then  Entering  as  component  parts  into  price ;  and 
they  therefore  held,  that  the  real  price  of  commodities,  or  the 
cost  of  their  production,  would  be  increased  by  every  increase 
in  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  in  the 
rent  of  land* 

Mr  Ricacdo,  however,  is  of  a  very  different  opinion*  He  con« 
aiders  that  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  payment  of  rent, 
have  no  effect  whatever  in  increasing  the  real  price  of  commo- 
dities; and  that,  in  every  case,  the  exchan^able  value  of  such 
as  can  be  increased  in  quantity  bjr  the  exertion  of  human  indus-^ 
try,  and,  on  the  production  of  wmch,  competition  operates  with-» 
out  restraint,  can  only  be  augmented  by  an  augmentation  of 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessarily  required  to  brmg  them  to 
market. 

Mr  Ricardo  has  illustrated  and  supported  this  new  and  im- 
portant doctrine  with  extraordinary  talent  and  ingenuity,  and 
in  a  manner  which  is  completely  conclusive  as  to  its  accuracy. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  has  given  too  mathematical  a  cast  to  his 
reasoning,  to  make  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  generality  of 
readers ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  foUowmg  observations,  we  shall 
endeavour,  though  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  theory  in  a  somewhat  more 
fioniliar  and  simple  manner ;  referring  such  of  our  readers  as 
wish  for  a  full  and  satis&ctory  exposition  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  and  of  the  various  important  consequences  to 
which  it  leads,  to  Mr  Ricardo's  own  work. 

If,  then,  to  revert  to  the  example  given  by  Dr  Smith,  we 
suppose  the  huntsmen  of  the  deer  and  the  beaver  to  have 
been  employed  by  two  capitalists — and  that  they  were  paid  a 
certain  rate  of  wages  for  their  labour — still  the  one  oeaver 
would  have  exchanged  for  the  two  deer,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  tne  hunters,  instead  of  being  employed  for 
another,  carried  on  their  operations  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  of  no  consequence,  in  reference  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  one  species  of  labour  may  be  supposed  to  require  great- 
er skill  and  dexterity,  or  to  be  more  severe,  and  therefore 
better  paid  than  the  other.  These  circumstances  would  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  huntsmen  were  independent,  as 
well  as  afler  they  had  been  hired.  The  labour  of  one  hour  at 
some  difficult  and  nice  species  of  work,  may  be  often  of  the  va- 
lue of  a  day,  or  two  days'  labour,  at  another  and  ruder  species  i 
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but  this  is  owing  to  the  natnre  of  the  work  itself^  and  has  no* 
thing  to  do  w^th  the  fact  of  wagfes  being  paid  to  the  workmen^ 
or  m  their  working  for  themselves.  If  one  hour's  labour  de- 
voted to  the  killing  of  a  beaver,  had,  in  a  rude  state  of  society, 
from  the  superior  skill  and  activity,  or  the  greater  expenditure 
of  animal  exertion  which  it  required,  been  reckoned  equivident 
to  the  labour  of  a  whole  day  devoted  to  the  killing  oi  a  deer, 
one  beaver  would  have  been  exchanged  for  one  deer.  Af- 
ter the  hunters  had  been  engaged  as  servants  to  some  masteir 
huntsnian  or  capitalist,  the  wages  of  those  engaged  an  hour  in 
beaver  hunting  would  be  equal  to  the  wages  of  those  engaged  a 
day  in  deer  himting ;  and  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  still 
retain  the  same  relative  value  in  the  market. 

But,  in  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  particular  rates  at  which  different  kinds  of  labour  are 
paid.  In  the  payment  of  wap;es,  allowance  is  always  made  for  the 
different  degrees  of  skill  required  in  the  workmen,  and  for  the  dif* 
ferent  intensity  of  the  labour  to  be  performed.  It  is  this  which 
renders  4s.  or  5s.  a  day  paid  to  a  jeweller  or  coalheaver,  not  real- 
ly a  greater  reward  than  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  paid  to  a  common  farm- 
servant.  If  it  were  any  thing  but  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  superior  skill,  precision,  accuracy,  and  strength  requir- 
ed in  these  businesses,  there  would  be  an  influx  of  labourers  to 
the  jeweller  and  coalheaver  trades ;  and  competition  would  soon 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  them  to  its  proper  level,  or  to  that 
ium  which  is  barely  adequate  to  remunerate  such  workmen. 
In  the  following  remarks  we  shall,  therefore,  exclude  all  consi- 
deration of  the  difference  in  the  species  of  labour,  and  shall  sup- 
pose the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  rate,  to  be 
quite  uniform  and  general. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  cannot  we  think  be 
disputed,  that  if  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  twenty  pairs  rf 
stockings  for  example,  manufactured  by  mdependent  workmen, 
freely  exchanged  for  forty  pairs  of  gloves,  manufactured  under 
similar  circumstances,  they  would  continue  to  do  so  after  botli  set0 
of  workmen  had  come  to  be  employed  by  some  master  manufac- 
turer. In  the  first  case,  it  is  true,  as  Dr  Smith  has  observed, 
that  the  whole  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  workmen  would  be- 
long to  themselves ;  but  that  is  no  reasen  why,  when  they  became 
servants  to  another  person,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  com- 
modities they  manufacture  should  be  at  all  afFetted.  Commo- 
dities are  in  every  case  bought  by  commodities.  If  the  glove 
manufacturer  wei%  to  urge  the  plea  of  his  paying  a  large  pro- 
portion, or  the  value  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  gloves  as  wages, 
M  an  fadiicement  to  the  stocldng  manufacturer  to  jpive  him 
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more  stoddngs  m  exchange  for  his  gloves^  the  latter  would  hftve 
it  in  his  power  to  rq)lyy  that  the  siune  cause  affected  him  to 
pi^isely  the  same  extent.  After  workmen  had  been  hired,  thcr 
value  of  both  gloves  and  stochings  would  be  specifically  divided 
into  two  difierent  portions — the  wages  of  labour  and  the  prc^ts 
of  stock ;  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  increased.  The  cause 
which  Dr  Smith  supposes  would  increase  the  price  of  the  stock-* 
ings,  would,  if  it  had  any  effect,  equally  increase  the  price  of 
gloves,  and  of  every  other  commooity ;  that  is,  it  would  leave 
the  relative  values  of  them  all  just  as  it  found  them.  Twenty 
pitirs  of  stockings  would  still  exchange  for  forty  pairs  of  gloves^ 
and  would  continue  to  do  so,  until  some  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  quantity  of  lahout  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  It  is  this  quantity  of  labour,  and  not  the  manner 
in  which  the  value  produced  by  it  is  afterwards  divided,  that  de- 
termines the  real  price  or  the  worth  in  exchange  of  every  com<^ 
modity. 

The  circumstance  of  6ne  set  of  labourers  continuing  inde* 
pendent,  cannot  enable  them,  as  has  been  contended,  to  dispose 
of  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  which  had  been  ma- 
nufactured by  other  labourers  working  on  account  of  a  master* 
The  profits  of  stock  would  be  included  in  the  prii;e  of  the  oom« 
modities  manufactured  by  the  one  as  well  as  by  the  other.  An 
independent  workman,  is  only  another  name  for  a  c^italist 
who  personally  superintends  the  employment  of  his  own  stock# 
Industry  by  itself  is  unable  to  produce  almost  any  CQmmodity 
possessed  of  exchangeable  valuer  In  the  rudest  state  of  society, 
some  capital  would  oe  required  to  support  the  persons  engaged 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  to  construct  the  weapons  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  l^ill  wild  animals :  And  hence  the  exchange* 
able  value  of  such  aniinals  woidd  depend,  not  merely  on  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  effect  their  destruction,  after 
hunting  and  fishing  tackle  had  been  provided,  but  on  the  wtole 
quantity  of  labom*  required  to  effect  that  object;  including  there* 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  labour  necessarv  to  furmsh  the 
implements,  or  capital^  without  which  the  ammals  could  not 
have  been  killed^ 

The  same  is  the  case  in  every  stage  of  society^  A  profit  on 
stock,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  refmuneration  for  the  use  of 
the  capital  which  has  been  either  accumulated  by  the  labourer 
himself,  or  which  has  been  afforded  to  him  by  another,  must 
always  be  paid  out  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  he  produces* 
A  shoemaker  who  manufactures  shoes  on  his  own  account,  must 
secure  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  their  sale,  that  would  accrue 
to  a  master  shoemaker  were  he  employed  by  him  as  a  work* 
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inan.  He  must  not  only  possess  a  capital  adequate  to  main* 
tain  himself  and  his  family  until  his  snoes  can  be  brought  to 
market,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  provide  himself  with  a 
workshc^  and  tools,  to  adyance  money  to  the  taimer  to  pay  his 
leather,  &c.  &c«  If  be  did  not,  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  wages 
of  labour,  realize  a.  rate  of  profit  <m  this  capital  equal  to  what 
was  obtain^  by  the  master  shoemaker,  he  would  lend  it  tp 
him,  and  work  on  his  account;  and  it  is  obvious  he  could  not 
realize  a  greater  rate  of  profit,  because  his  shoea  could  not  be 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  those  manufactured  by  the  capitalist* 
In  this  way,  the  profits  of  stock  constitute  a  component  part 
of  the  value  of  every  commodity;  but  that  value  is  not,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  showj  at  all  influenced  by  the  circumstance 
b{  the  rate  of  profit  being  high  or  low ;  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  total  quantity  of  labour  required  to  bring  Uie  commodity 
to  markets     . 

The  distribution  of  the  labour  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  commodity  among  several  hands,  can,  in  like  manneri  make 
Ho  alteration  on  this  result. 

*  In  estimating, '  says  Mr  Ricardo,  ^  the  exchangeable  value  of 
iitockings,  we  shall  find  that  their  value,  comparatively  with  other 
things,  depends  on  the  total  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  manu* 
facture  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  market.  First,  there  is  the  la- 
bour necessary  to  cultivate  the  land  on  which  the  raw  cotton  b 
grown ;  secondly^  the  labour  of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  country 
where  the  stockings  are  to  be  manufactured,  which  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  labour  bestowed  in  building  the  ship  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, and  which  is  charged  in  the  freight  of  the  goods ;  thirdly, 
the  labour  of  the  spinner  and  weaver ;  fourthly,  a  portion  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter,  who  erected  the  build- 
ings and  machinery  by  the  help  of  which  they  are  made ;  fifthly, 
the  labour  of  the  retail  dealer  and  many  others,  whom  it  is^  unneces- 
sary further  to  partibularize.  The  aggr^ate  sum  of  these  various 
kinds  of  labour,  determines  the  quantity  of  other  things  for  which 
these  stockings  will  exdia]:^e,  whUe  the  same  consideration  of  the 
various  quantities  of  labour  which  have  been  bestowed  on  those  other 
things,  will  equally  govern  the  portion  oi  them  which  will  be  given 
for  die  other. 

*  To  convince  ourselves, '  continues  Mr  l^icardo,  *  diat  this  is  ths 
real  foundation  of  exchangeable  value,  let  us  suppose  any  improve- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging  labour  in  any  one  of  the 
various  processes  through  which  the  raw  cotton  must  pass,  before  the 
manufactured  stockings  come  to  the  market,  to  be  exchanged  for  o- 
'ther  things ;  and  observe  the  effects  which  will  follow.  If  fewer  men 
Were  required  to  cultivate  the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were 
employed  ip  navigating,  or  shipwrights  in  constructing  the  ship  in 
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which  it  was  conveyed  toF  us ;  if  fewer  hands  were  employed  in  rais- 
ing the  buildings  and  machinery,  or  if  these,  when  raised,  were  ren- 
dered more  efficient,  the  stockings  would  inevitably  fall  in  value, 
and,  consequently,  command  less  of  other  things.  Hiey  would  fall, 
because  a  less  quantity  of  labour  was  necessity  to  their  production ; 
and  would  therefore  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  those  things 
in  which  no  such  abridgment  of  labour  had  been  niade* ' 

Important)  howefver,  as  thii»  principle  unquestionably  is^  the 
l^nsequences  to  which  it  leads  are  atill  more  so.  Nothmg  in 
ihe  whole  science  of  political  economy  was  reckoned  better  esta^ 
blished,  than  that  a  rise  or  a  &I1  of  the  rate  of  wages  was  at- 
tended by  a  proportionable  increaseor  diminution  of  the  price 
of  commodities/  But  if  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  commodi- 
€y  is  not  increased^  except  by  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  la* 
bour  necessaiy  for  its  production,  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
case.  In  sucn  circumstances,  its  value  will  not  be  augm^ited 
by  an  enhancement  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

Thus,  supposing  the  value  of  money  to  be  invariable,  and 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  1000/.  worth  of 
gloves  to  retnain  the  sdme,  the  gloves  would  continue  to  sdl  ibr 
that  suni,'  whether  the  wages  aictualfy  paid  to  the  manitfactarer 
amounted  to  SOOL^  to  800Z.,  or  to  900/.  Commodities,  in  short, 
woiild  Continue  to  sell  after  the  rise  of  wages,  for  the  very  same 
j^rice  as  before^  but  t!ie  proceeds  would  be  differently  divided : — 
A  greater  share  would  belong  to  the  labourer,  and  a  less  to  the 
eapitalist;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  ihe  prqfits  of  stock  nxmiUL 
he  diminished. 

In  order  to  iflcrstrate  this  proposition,  we  may  be  allowed 
if^  make  a  supposition,  which,  ^  although  it  can  never  actually 
take  place,  wall  serve  to  set  our  doctrine  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view.  Should  fhe  quantities  of  labour  necessary  to  brine 
every  different  species  of  commodities  to  market  be  increased 
in  exactly  the  same  rela^ve  propoitions,  their  comparative  ex*- 
changeable  value  would  remaiik  unaltered ;  while  their  real 
price  would^  however,  be  augmetited.  A  bushel  of  com  would 
'not  then  exchange  for  a  greatei^  quantity  of  muslins,  or  of 
broad  cloth,  than  it  did  before  the  increased  expense  of  its 
production ;  but'  it  Would  represent  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour.^ fci  such  circumstances,  although  the  prices  of  commoH 
^ties  wodid  remain  stationary^  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  thie 
idiole  society  would  be  diminished.  Every  person  would  have 
to  make  greater  exertions  to  obtain  a  certain  proportion  of  anj 
one  commodity;  but,  as  the  expense  of  producing  a//  commo- 
dities had  been  equally  increased,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
make  greater  exertions  to  obtain  one  particular  speciei^  tnak 
another. 
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But,  if  a  general  and  proportionable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
producing  commodities  would  not  alter  Uieir  relative  values  tp 
one  another,  how  is  that  to  be  effected  by  a  general  and  propor- 
tionable rise  of  wages  ?  The  thing  is  obviously  impossible.  If  a 
beaver  exchanged  for  a  deer,  when  wages  were  at  Is.  per  diem^ 
it  must  do  the  same  thinff  when  they  are  universally  increased 
to  10s.  or  20s.  The  market  price  of  the  beaver  and  of  the  deer 
would  remain  unchanged;  but,  after  wages  had  been  increased^ 
a  gi^eaier  share  of  that  price  would  belong  to  the  labourer,  and 
a  less  to  the  capitalist  than  previously;  1  he  real  price  of  com- 
modities would,  it  is  obvious,  not  be  in  the  least  affected  by 
this  increase  of  wages.  The  quantity  of  labour  necessary  t^ 
their  production  would  not  be  increased;  and  it  would,  thiftre^ 
fore,  be  equally  easy  to  obtain  them. 

We  believe  we  may  now  leave  this  part  of  our  subject.  But^ 
as  the  doctrine,  that  a  rise  of  wages  is  constantly  followed  by  an 
increase  of  prices,  has  been  so  very  generally  entertained,  w^ 
shall  subjoin  the  following  observations  of  Mr  Ricardo^,  which 
'«et  the  truth  of  his  theory  in  a  new  and  striking  point  of  view. 

*  To  say  that  commodities  are  raised  in  price,  is  the  same  thing  af 
to  say,  that  money  is  lowered  in  relative  value  ;  for  it  is  by  commo- 
dities that  the  relative  value  of  gold  is  estimated.  If,  then,  all  com^- 
modities  rose  in  price,  gold  could  not  come  from  abroad  to  purchase 
those  dear  commodities,  but  it  would  go  from  home  to  be  employe^ 
with  advantage  in  purchasing  the  comparatively  cheaper  foreign  com- 
modities. It  appears,  then,  that  the  rise  of  wages  will  not  rabe  the 
prices  of  commodities,  whether  the  metal  from  which  money  is  made 
be  produced  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country.  All  commodities  can- 
not rise  at  the  same  time,  without  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  mo* 
ney.  To  purchase  any  additional  quantity  of  gold  from  abroad,  com«- 
inodities  must  be  cbeap^  imd  not  dear.  The  importation  of  gold,  an^ 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  home-made  commodities,  by  which  gold  !• 
|>urchased  or  paid  for,  ^e  effects  absolutely  incompatible.  Tihe  ex* 
tensive  use  of  paper  money  does  not  alter  this  question ;  for  pape^r 
money  conforms,  pr  ought  to  ponform,  to  the  value  of  gold ;  and^ 
therefore,  its  v^ue  is  influenced  hj  such  causiets  only  as  influence  th^ 
value  of  that  metal." 

^  The  universally  received  opinions  respecting  the  efiFect  of  a 
rise  of  wages  on  the  price  of  commodities,  have  obviously 
originated  m  confounding  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of  wages 
with  a  rise  in  their  r^a/  price.  Every  inference,  however,  as  tp 
the  rate  of  wages  at  particular  periods,  not  deduced  from  an  in^ 
vestigation  clearly  distinguishing  whether  the  exchangeable  ^a- 
lue  of  monev  had  remamed  unaltered,  must  be  essentially  er? 
jroneous.  The  money  wages  of  labour  may  be  raised  from  Isk 
0  2s«  or  ^s.  per  diem ;  and  yet  the  real  wages  of  the  labop*^]E> 
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that  is,  his  share  of  the  produce  of  his  labour ,  may  be  diminish* 
ed.  This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  Britain  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Money  wages  were,  in  l$l0,  dofuble  of  whai 
they  had  been  in  1790;  but,  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  our 
currency  had  been  more  than  proportionably  reduced,  the  no^ 
minal  price  of  commodities  rose  still  faster  than  wages,  and  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  altered  very  miich  to  the 
worse.  In  such  cases,  to  ascribe  the  rise  of  prices  to  the  rise  of 
wages,  would  be  evidently  absurd :  In  no  case,  however,  will  it 
be  foimd,  that  a  real  rise  of  wages,  unaccompanied  with  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  moneyi  was  ever  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  commodities. 

But  this  is  not  all. — Although  the  exchangeable  value  of  a 
commodity,  or  its  real  price,  is  in  no  case  whatever  increased 
by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages,  it  may,  and  in  very  many 
cases  actually  is,  thereby  reduced  in  its  ^i^  price,  or  has  its  ex-y 
changeable  value  diminished. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  establish  this  seemingly  paradoxical 
conclusion.  Suppose  the  twenty  pairs  of  stockings,  which  ex- 
changed for  the  forty  pairs  of  gloves^  to  have  been  wholly  o^* 
pa)*tially  the  produce  of  machinery^  and  the  gloves  of  manual 
labour,  it  is  cieaT)  that  when  wages  rose^  the  stocking  manufac* 
turer  must  either  reduce  the  price  of  his  stockings,  or  get  more 
than  the  common  and  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Not  having 
Any  increase  of  wages  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  work  performed 
by  machinery,  ana,  of  course^  being  so  &r  in  a  better  situation 
dian  the  employers  qf  labourers,  whose  wages  we  suppose  to 
have  been  universally  raised,  if  he  did  not  volunti^rily  reduce 
}m  prices,  there  would  be  an  influx  of  capital  to  his  particular 
department  of  industry ;  and  as  others  could  furnish  tnemselves 
^th  machines  at  the  same  price  they  had  cost  him,  they  would 
soon  be  so  multiplied,  that  he  would  unavoidably  be  obliged  to 
sink  the  price  of  his  goods,  till  they  afforded  only  the  usual  and 
general  rate  of  profits. 

But  as  capital  employed  in  the  great  work  of  production, 
whether  it  consist  of  circulating  capital,  that  is,  of  capital  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  workmen's  wages,  provision^,  raw  ma- 
terials^ &c.,  or  of  fixed  capital,  that  is,  of  capital  vested  in  ma- 
chinery, workhouses,  ^^arenouses,  &c.,  must  be  reproduced  from 
thjft  commodities  manufactured,  their  real  price  will  be  more 
or  less  affected  by  a  rise  of  wages,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  durability  of  the  capital. 

'  ^  Jf,l  says  Mr  Ricardo,  *  when  profits  are  at  10  per  cent.,  a  cer- 
tain amouiit  t>f  capital,  suppose  ^,000/.,  be  employed  in  supporting 
poductive  labour,  and  be' aonually  consumed  and  reproduced,  m 
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it  is  when  emflojed  in  paying  wages ;  tlien,  to  afford  this  rate  of 
profit  OB  20,000/.,  the  commodities  produced  must  sell  for  22,000/. 
i^ow,  suppose  labour  so  to  rise,  that  instead  of  20,000/.  being  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  wages  of  labour,  20,952/.  is  required ;  then  profits 
will  fall  to  five  per  cent. ;  for  as  these  commodities  would  sell  for  no 
more  than  before,  viz.  22,000L,  and  to  produce  them,  20,952/.  would 
be  requisite,  there  would  remain  no  more  than  1,048/.  of  profit  on  a 
capitid  of  20,952/.  If  labour  sq  rose,  that  21,15^.  were  required* 
profits  would  fall  to  4  per  cent. ;  and  if  it  rose  so.  that  21,359/.  was 
^axj^ojed,  profits  would  fidl  to  3  per  cent. ' 

Now,  suppose  that  a  machine  is  made  which  can  manufac- 
ture commodities  without  any  manual  labour  whatever;  and 
^uppose^  too,  that  its  value  is  20,000/.,  and  that  it  is  fitted  to 
last  100  years— When  profits  were  at  10  per  cent.,  Uie  whole 
value  of  the  goods  produced  annually  by  this  machine  would 
be  2000/.  2s.  lid,;  for  the  profit  of  ^000/.,  at  10  per  cent., 
is  2000/.;  and  an  Mxauidf  of  28.  lid.,  accumulating  at  10  per 
cent,  will,  in  100  yeazi,  replace  a  capital  of  :20,000/.  But  as 
no  wages  would  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  machine,  he  would^ 
«fter  a  rise  of  wages  had  reduced  the  profits  of  stock  in  those 
departments  of  industry  where  the  assistance  of  workmen  was 
required,  be  obliged,  because  of  the  competition  of  capitalists^ 
to  reduce  the  price  of  his  commodities  to  such  a  sum  as  would 
yidd  only  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and  be  suf- 
ficient to  replace  the  madiine  itedf  at  the  end  of  100  years., 
^tts,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Ricardo — 

'---'  w\ken  profits  fell  to  5  per  cent.,  the  price  of  his  goods  must 
fall -to  1007/.  13s.  8d.,  viz.  1000/.  to  pay  his  profits,  and  7/.  13s.  8d. 
^to  accunuiUite  for  ^)0  y^ars  at  5  per  cent.,  to  replace  his  capital  of 
20,000L  When  profits  fell  to  4  per  cont.,  his  j^oods  must  sell  for 
B16L  ^  :24. ;  aodj  when  «t  3  per  cent.,  for  632/.  16s.  7d.  By  a 
rise  In  the  price  of  la'bour,  ^en,  under  7  per  ,cent.,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  by  a  &11  of  profits  to  that  extent,  which  has  no  effect  on 
die  price  of  commodities  whoHy  produce^  i)y  labour,  a  fall  of  no  less 
than  68  per  cent,  is  effected  on  those  commodities  wholly  produced 
by  machineiy  calculated  to  last  100  years. ' 

'  If  this  machine  were  only  calculated  to  last  10  years,  the 
price  of  the  commodities  it  produced  would  be  less  affected  by 
a  rise  of  wages  and  a  fall  of  profits.  On  this  hypothesis,  when 
profits  were  at  10  per  cent,  they  would  sell  for  3254/. ;  when 
at  5  per  cent.,  for  2S901. ;  when  at  4*  per  cent.,  for  24*65/. ;  and 
when  at  3  per  cent.,  for  '2344'/. ;  for  such  are  the  sums  requisite 
to  place  the  profits  of  the  prpprietor  of  the  machine  on  a  par 
wim  others,  and  to  replace  die  machine  itself  at  the  expiration 
of  10  years.  If  the  machine  would  last  only  5,  4,  3,  &c.  years, 
l^riees  would  be  proportionably  less  affected  by  a  rise  of  wages., 
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According,  thcr^fare»  as  machinery  is  more  or  lei^s  durable^ 
or  according  as  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  producing  comr 
modities  approaches  more  or  less,  to  the  nature  of  circulating 
capital,  prices  will  be  less  or  more  affected  by  a  rise  of  wages 
JEtnd  a  fall  of  profit.  Mr  Rieardo  calculates,  th^t  when  profits 
fall  firom  10  to  d  per  cent.,  the  goods  producaed  with  equal  capi-* 
talswiUfall   .         :  > 

*    68  per  cent.*if  the  machine  would  last    »     -        100  years, 
'    28  per  cent,  if  it  would  last  -  '^'  *^  di^o. 

IS  per  cent,  if  it  would  last        -  -'         -        S  ditto. 

And  little  more  dian6  per  cent,  if  it  would  last\    ,  dhto 
only        -     *  -  "    ,^    '     '  r       J  * 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  proportion  to  the  quaiitftyand  th© 
durability  of  the  fixed  capita;!  employed  in  any  Kind  df  produc- 
tion, the  relative  prices  of  thos6  commodities  on  which  such  ca- 
pital'is  employed,  wHl  t-ltry  Inversely  as  \^ages»^that  is,  thetf  mil 
JaU  as  wages  rise.  It  appears,  too,  thrft 'nt:>  commodities  whatevtet 
are  raised  in  absolute  price,  merely  beca\ls6  wajge^rWe  ;  tHat  they 
siever  rise  VLn\^%' additional  labour  hk  besto#(?d  on  theion;  but 
ithat  all  coinmodities,  in  the  prdductiort  of  whith  fiied  ca|iital 
enters,  not  only  do  not  rise  with  a  rise  of  wages,  but  absohitely 
fall.  And  it  further  appiears,  that  as  the  employers  of  labour- 
ers are  altogether  unable  to  indemnify  themselvei  by'  raising  the 
price  of  their  goods,  for  any  increase  of  wages  they  may  nave 
to  pay  to  thfeir  workmen,  a  rise  of  '  wages  is  only  feriother  name 
for  a/all  of  profits,  and  vice  versa.  These  things  appear  to  us 
to  be  clearly  made  out  in  the  work  before  us, — and  it  is  heedless 
to  enlarge  oh  their  importance.  They  enter  deeply  into  all  the 
investigations  of  political  economy,  ajid  give  a  new.  aspect,  in- 
deed, to  the  whole  of  that  science.  '    '        . 

The  theory,  however,  which  teaches  that  the  exchp-ngeable 
yalue  of  a  commodity  can  only  be  increased  by  aja  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessarily  expended  on  its  production, 
-would  not  be  complete,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Rent  entered 
as  a  component  part  into  price;,  for  if  this  were  really  the  case, 
it  would  follow,  that  prices  mu$t  va,ry  as  rents  :yary,  or  that  the 
one  must  rise  and  fall  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  the  other.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  briefly  to  inquire  into  the  jj:atuji{:  ani> 

CAUSES  OF  ftENT. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ipiagin^  that  any  inquiry  into  a  complex  and 
diflScult  subject,  could  be  more  satisfactorily  conducted  than  that 
of  Mr  Rieardo,  regarding  the  nature  of  Rent :  although,  on  this 
subject,  he  is  not  equally  original  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work. 
He  has  given  a  much  better  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  rise  and  &11  of  rent,  than  any  other  writer ;  bui 
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the  leading  facte,  which  show. that  -rent  does  not  enter  into  pric^ 
were  previously  liscertained  in  two  pamphlets  of  very  great  me- 
rit, published  almost  »t  tlie  same  instant  by  Mr  Maluius,  and 
A  *  fellow  of  the  Univiersity  of  Oxford. '»  Mr  Ricardo's  priur 
cipal  merit  consists  in  hifi  ba;ving<  traced  the  ultimate  conse* 
queoeefi  of  this  doctrine^ — ^in  haying  stripped  it  of  the  errors  by 
which  itbftdbeenioncumbered,— and  in  having  shown  its  bapoortr 
ance  to  a  right  undeilstandinff  ef  the  fundaioental  prindplte  of 
political  economy*  ♦  .  •    • 

Bent  is  properly—*-*  that  pdWion  of  Ae  produce  of  the  earth 
which  is  paid  by  the  Ihrmei*  tor  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the 
natural  and  inherent  powers  if  thd  soil.  *  If  buildings  haV^  been 
erected  on  a  farm,  or  if  it  has  been  encfosied,  drnined,  or  in  any 
way  improved^  by  an  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour,  the 
sum  which  a  farmer  would  then  pay  to  the  landldrd  for  its  use, 
would  be  composed  not  onhv  of  what  we  call  rent,  but  of  a  r^ 
Biuneration  for  the  tise  df  the  capital  whicl^  had  been  laidf  Out 
in  improving  the  soil.  In  comihon  language,  these  tv^o  sums 
are  always  confounded  together,  under  the  name  of  re^t;  but, 
in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  te 
perfectly  distinct.  The  laws  by  which  profits  and  rent  are  re- 
gulated, being  totally  different,  those  which  regulate  the  One 
only,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  if  they  are  not  separate^ 
ly  considered. 

If  any  commodity  could  be  had  at  all  times,  and  without  any 
exertiDti,it  would  have  no  exchangeable  value,  however  necessary 
it  might  l3e  to  our  comfort,  or  even  existence.  In  many  situa- 
tions, water,  from  its  great  plenty,  and  from  the  ease  with  which 
any  person  can  make  nimself  master  of  any  quantity  of  it,  has 
no  value  in  exchange ;  and  in  no  case  would  we  give  the  small- 
est suna  for  innumerable  barrels  of  atmospheric  air.  Now,  on 
the  same  principle,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  supply  of  land  was 
inexhaustible,  and  if  it  was  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  equally 
well  situated,  no  such  thing  as  rent  would  ever  be  heard  oi ; 
for,  assuredly^  no  person  would  choose  to  pay  for  a  commodity, 
which  he  might  get  at  pleasure  for  nothing. 

On  the  first  settling  of  any  country  abounding  with  rich  and 
fertile  land,  there  is  never  any  rent;  and  it  is  only  because  land 
is  of  different  qualities  with  respect  to  its  productive  powers ; 
and  because,  in  the  progress  of  population,  the  supply  of  rich 
and  fertile  land  becomes  exhausted,  and  land  of  an  inferior 
quality,  or  less  advantageously  situated,  must  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  that  rent  is  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it. — '  When, ' 
fays  Mr  Ricardo,  *  in  the  progress  of  society,  land  of  the  second  de- 
cree of  fertility  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rent  immediately  com- 
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mences  on  that  of  the  first  qiudityy  and  the  amofuot  of  that  rent  wiK 
)d^nd  on.tfae  difierence  in  the  quality  of  these  two  portions  of  hmd. 
IVnere  land  of  the  thurd  quality  is  taken  into  cultiyation,  rent  name* 
jUately  eoinmences  on  jthe  seeond,  and  it  is  regulated  as  before,  by 
^the  difference  m  their  productive  poweft.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rent  of  the  first  quality  ^vill  rise,  &r  that  must  always  be  above  the 
ffent  4^  the  Jeeoiid,  by  the  difference  of  the  produce  which  they 

£*dd  with  a  given  •quantity  of  capital  and  labour.  With  every  step 
the  progress  of  population,  which  shall  oblige  a  country  to  have 
recpyii^  ^  laiida  of  ji  .wipe  quatity,  to  enable  it  to  raise  its  siqpply 
iOf  ff^i;^nri;nt  ^^  the  niore  fqr|i(p  land  will  rise. ' 

Now^  jdiie  soli^  ireaaon  wliv  rent  bqi;in8  to  be  paid  on  land  of 
4}ie  ^rdt/q9ality^  whenever  iaad  of  a  seeondary  anally  is  takea 
m^fi  S^i&f^ox^  |p»  .becau^  on  the  in^rior  lana  a  ffreater.ex- 
paadkitfe.cf  ii^itsl  andla^  i^Forathe  same 

prodnce.  -Whep  the  wants  of  society  force  us  to  have  recourse 
to  poorier  soils,  rent  in^nediately  begins  lo  be  paid  on  land  of 
the  first  quali^,  just  because  there  canno^  in  the  same  country^ 
be  tisoo  rates  oiprq/lt>^-r^aaid  if  we  suppose^  that  with  ^  equal  exr 
penditure  of  capital  anid  labour^  lano,  of  diffet^nf^  .decrees  of  fery 
lility,  vidids  lOO^dOf  $0, 70>  &€•  quarters  of  wheatf  ue  IQ  Quar- 
ters 01  excess  on  the  first  ov^er  the  secon4»  would^  whe9  i^ev  were 
both  cultivated,  really  constitute  rent,  wlvetjhier  they  ,were  jiarmed 
by  landlords  or  tenants  ;-<-for  the  cultivator  of  th.e  inferior  land 
wmdd  obtain  the  same  profits  on  his  capi|»l  if  he  «:^e  to  culti- 
vate the  richer  land,  and  be  able,  over  ai^d  abov^,  to  pay  10 
auarters  as  rent  In  like  manner,  the  20  quarter^  of  excess  of 
lie  first  over  the  third,  would,  aiier  lands  of  the  third  degrep 
4>f  fertility  had  been  cultivated,  constitute  rent,  and  so  on  as 
lands  of  inferior  quality  were  successively  brp^g^t  undei:  culti- 
vation. 

*  If  then,  *  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Ricardo,  *  good  land  existed 
in  a  quantity  much  more  abundant  than  the  production  of  food  for 
the  increasing  population  required,  or  if  capital  could  be  indefiniteb^ 
employed  without  a  diminished  return  on  the  old  land,  there  coula 
be  no  rise  of  rent ;  for  rent  invariably  proceeds  from  the  employment 
of  an  additional  quantity  of  labour,  with  a  proportionably  less  re« 

The  raising  of  raw  produce  is  extremely  different  firom  evei^ 
tither  species  of  industry.  In  manufactures  the  worst  machi- 
nery is  first  set  in  motion,  and  every  day  its  powers  are  im- 
proved ;  and  it  is  rendered  capable  of  yieldii^  a  greater  amount 
of  produce  with  the  same  expense*  The  mscovery  of  a  new 
nachine^  or  of  a  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  method 
0f  manufacturing,  very  soon  supersedes  the  older  and  clumsier 
fEUiohinery  previously  in  use ;  while  the  consequent  competitiea 
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iiever  fails  to  reduce  the  price  of  commodities  to  the  smn  whicl| 
the  least  expensive  method  of  production  necessarily  requires 
for  their  manufacture. 

In  agriculture,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  machinery,  that  is, 
the  best  soils,  are  first  brought  under  cultivation,  ana  recourse 
is  afterwards  had  to  inferior  soils,  requiring  a  greater  expendi- 
ture of  capital  and  labour  to  produce  the  same  supplies.  The 
improvements  made  in  the  construction  of  &rming  unplements^ 
and  the  ameliorations  of  agricultural  management,  which  oc^ 
casionally  occur  in  the  progress  of  society,  really  reduce  the 
price  of  raw  produce,  and,  operating  like  the  improvemaits 
made  in  manufacturing  machinery,  so  far  assimilate  the  two 
species  of  industry.  But,  in  agriculture,  the  fall  of  pricey 
which  is  permanent  in  manufactures,  is  only  temporary.  Any 
fall  which  may  take  place  in  the  real  price  of  raw  produce,  as 
It  will  enable  every  class  of  society  to  procure  a  greater  quanti* 
'ty  of  it  than  before,  in  exchange  for  their  manu&cturea  com« 
ihodities,  or  for  their  labour,  must  raise  the  profits  of  stocky 
and,  of  course,  must  lead  to  an  increased  accumulation  of  ca» 
pital.  But  as  the  industry  of  a  nation  must  always  be  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  this  accumulation  neces- 
sarily leads  to  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  to  higher  wages,  to 
an  increased  population,  and,  consequently,  to  a  further  de« 
•mand  for  raw  produce,  and  to  an  increased  cultivation.     A- 

fricultural  improvements  check,  for  a  while,  the  necessity  oC 
aving  recourse  to  inffsrior  soils ;  but  the  check  can  only  be 
temporary.  The  stimulus  which  they  at  the  same  time  apply  to 
population  soon  equalizes  the  demand  with  the  supply ;  and,  hr 
a  reaction  of  a  different  kind,  raises  prices,  and  forces  the  cub 
tivation  of  poor  lands^ 

Although,  therefore^  agricultural  improvements  really  reduce 
the  price  of  food,  or  raw  produce  raised  on  land  of  the  best 
quality;  yet  the  absolute  necessity  with  a  growing  populatioi% 
of  having  recourse  to  land  of  an  mferior  quahj^,  must  elevate 
its  market  price.  Wheat  may  be  raised  in  the  Cfarse  of  Oowri% 
or  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  at  perhaps  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  of 
the  expense  necessary  to  raise  equal  quantities  of  that  grain  in  o» 
ther  districts  of  the  country;  but  it  cannot  be  sold  one  farthing 
cheaper  than  the  produce  of  the  poorer  soUs ;  for,  if  it  were^  Am 
(Cultivators  of  the  inferior  land  would  be  obliged  to  abandcm  iheir 
employment  altogether,  and  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  would 
no  longer  be  obtained.  It  is  all  one  to  the  consumers,  whether,  m 
'an  advanced  stage  of  society,  the  excess  of  price  over  the  cost 
of  production  on  lands  of  the  first  quality,  is  paid  to  a  laadlord 
or  fiormer.    It  mu^  be  paid  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  foi^  willi<r 
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aut  this  rent,,  or,  what  is  the  very  same  thing,  without  this  ex^ 
cess  of  pf  ice,  none  but  the  very  best  lands  could  be  cultivated* 
Before  the  price  of  raw  produce  could  be  reduced  so  low  as  to 
yield  nothing  but  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  even  from  land 
of  the  best  quality,  all  the  inlerior  soils  would  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation ;  and,  in  this  country,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, perhaps  not  one^tenth  jpart  of  the  present  amount  of  produce 
eould  be  raised.  * 

The  price,  therefore,  at  which  raw  produce  sells  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  its  natural  price ;  it  is  the  price  which  is  necessary  to 
procure  the  requisite  supply,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
influenced  by  either  high  or  low  rents.  Rents  are  only  paid  by 
those  lands  which  yield  an  excess  of  produce  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  labour  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock ;  but  in 
every  progressive  country,  lands  are  always  taking  into  culti- 
vation, which  yield  at  the  time  Bothing  but  the  profits  of  stocky 
and  for  which  there  can  be  no  rent  paid.  Hence,  it  is  evident, 
rent  does  not  enter  into  the  price  of  raw  produce;  for  the  price 
cf  that  produce  is  regulated  by  the  price  (^  the  portion  raised  01% 
the  very  worst  lands  in  cultivation^  and.  'which  pay  no  rent, 

Mr  Ricardo  is,  therefore,  right  in  ajffirming  '  that  raw  produce 
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*  T^e  notion  of  the  EconwnistSy  that  agriculture,  because  it  yield* 
jffi.  a  surplus  as  rent  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and 
"Mihe  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  was  the  only  productive  species  of  in- 
,^ustry,  has  never  been  fio  well  exposed  as  in  the  following  short  pas- 
,sage.      ^  Nothing, '  says  Mr  Ricardo,  *  is  more  common  than  te 
liear  of  the  advantages  which  the  land  possesses  over  every  other 
source  of  useful  produce,  on  account  of  the  surplus  which  it  yields 
in  the  form  of  rent.     Yet,  when  land  is  most  abundant,  when  most 
productive,  and  most  fertile,  it  yields  no  rent;  and  it  is  only  when 
its  powers  decay,  and  less  is  yielded  in  return  for  labour,  that  a  share 
'"<>f  the  original  produce  of  the  more  fertile  portions  is  set  apart  for 
'Tent.     It  is  singular,  that  this  quality  in  the  land,  which  should  have 
'been  noticed  as  an  imperfection,  compared  with  the  natural  agents 
4}y  which  manufacturers  are  assisted,  should  have  been  pointed  out 
iBs  constituting  its  peculiar  preeminence.     If  air,  water,  the  elastici- 
'tf  t)f  steam,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  were  of  various 
;qualitie6 ;  if  they  could  be  appropriated,  and  each  quality  existed 
:aidy  in  moderate  abundance, — they,  as  well  as  tbe  land,  would  afford 
-9  rent,  as  the  jBuccessive  qualities  were  brought  into  use.    With  everjr 
fvTQrse  quality  employed,  the  value  of  the  commodities,  in  the  manu^ 
rfacture  of  which  they  were  used,  would  rise,  because  equal  quanti- 
fies of  labour  would  be  less  productive.    Man  would  do  more  by  the 
^weat  of  his  brow,  and  nature  perfopn  less;  and  the  land  would .1^ 
jDp  IffugQT  preeminent  for  its  limited  powers. ' 
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rises  in  comparative  value,  because  more  labour  is  emplojed  in  the 
production  of  the  last  portion  obtained,  and  not  because  a  rent  is  paid 
to  the  landlord.  The  value  of  com  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
labour  bestowed  on  its  production  on  that  quality  of  land,  or  with 
that  portion  of  capital  which  pays  no  rent.  Corn  is  not  high  because 
a  rent  is  paid,  but  a  rent  is  paid  because  com  is  high  ;  and  it  hat 
been  justly  observed  by  Mr  Malthus,  that  no  reduction  would  take 
place  in  the  price  of  corn,  although  landlords  should  for^o  the 
whole  of  their  rent*  Such  a  measure  would  only  enable  some  far- 
mers to  live  like  gentlemen  ;  but  would  not  diniinisli  the  quantity  of 
labour  necesi^ary  to  ri)]fie  raw  produce  on  the  least  productive  land  ia 
IBultivation« ' 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory,  that,  accordin/r  to  Dr 
Smithy  '  the  most  desert  moors  in  Norway  and  Scotland  produce 
some  sort  of  pasture  for  cattle,  of  which  the  milk  and  the  increase 
are  always  more  than  sufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  all  the  labour 
necessary  for  tending  them,  and  to  pay  the  ordinary  profit  to  the  far- 
mer^ or  owner  of  the  herd  or  flock,  but  to  afford  some  small  rent  to 
the  landlord. ' 

This,  however,  is  a  very  doubtful  proposition ;  and  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  Mr  Ricardo's  opinion,  that  in  every  country, 
from  the  rudest  to  the  most  improved,  there  is  some  land  of  such 
a  quality  that  it  cannot  yield  more  than  enough  to  replace  the 
stock  employed  upon  it,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  In 
America,  we  all  know  that  this  is  the  case ;  and  yet,  no  one 
maintains  that  the  principles  which  regulate  rent  are  different 
in  that  country  and  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  opinion,  that  all 
the  lands  in  Britain  yield  rent,  may  have  originated  from  the 
letting  of  large  tracts  of  the  inferior  lands  together,  where,  al- 
though a  considerable  portion  might,  if  attempted  to  be  let  by 
itself  yield  no  rent,  a  rent  may,  notwithstanding,  be  afforded 
for  some  portions  intermixed  with  the  others,  of  a  superior  de- 
gree of  fertility.  But,  if  it  were  really  true  that  every  inch  of 
ground  in  the  British  islands  afforded  a  rent  to  the  landlord 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  the  fact  would  be  of 
no  consequence  whatever  to  the  present  question.  It  would,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  be  cxactfy  the  same  things  to  the  culti- 
vator, whether  he  paid  a  rent  of  ten  quarters  to  m  landlord  for 
land  yielding,  with  a  certain  expenditure,  100  qnnrtcrs  of  corn, 
or  employed  the  same  sum  in  cuhivating  inferior  land  yielding 
only  90  qmirters,  for  which  he  paid  no  rent.  If  it  were  possible 
always  toobtiiin  100  quarters  for  every  additional  sum  applied  to 
the  superior  ^oils,  no  person,  it  is  obvious,  would  ever  imve  re- 
course tq  those  c^f  inferior  fertility,  or  which  would  not  yield  equal 
quantities  o(  produce  with  an  equal  expenditure  of  capital  and 
ttbour.    But  the  fact,  that,  in  the  progress  of  society,-  new  landii 
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bronght  into  cukiTation,  demonstratei  that  additional  capital  ah^ 
laboui'  cannot  be  applied  with  the  same  advantage  as  before  on  the 
old  littid.  .  ThiS)  however,  is  all  that  is  requirm  to  show  the  fu-^ 
tilily  of  this  ^>eciou8  objection.    The  state  of  society  in  Great 
Britain  iniiy  oe  such, — ^the  demand  for  agricultiiral  pixidacef 
may  be  so  greats— thut  everv  qnality  of  land  in.  the  longdon^i 
actually  ^fields  r^it ;  but  it  is  tne  same  things  if  there  be  aav 
capital  employed  on  land  which  yields  only  the  return  of  stock 
with  its  ordinary  profits^  whether  that  ci^ital  be  employed  on 
new  or  on  old  land.    That  theire  is  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  capital  employed  in  such  a  manner  in  thisy  and  in  ever/ 
otner  country,  is  abundantly  certain.    A  farmer  who  rents  a 
farm,  besides  employing  on  it  such  a  oipital  as  Wjll^  at  the  ex- 
isting  prices  of  raw  produce,  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent!,  to  ob^ 
tain  the  average  rate  of  profit,  and  to  replace  his  stock  previ- 
ous to  die  expiration  of  nis  lease,  will  also  employ  an  adcution- 
al  capital,  if  it  will  only  replace  itself,  and  afford  the  usual  pro-S 
iits.    Whether  he  shall  employ  this  additional  capital  or  not, 
depends  entirely  on  the  fact,  wnether  the  price  of  raw  produce 
be  such  as  will  repay  his  expenses  and  profits ;  for  he  knows  he 
will  have  no  additional  rent  to  pay.     Even  at  £he  expiration  oF 
his  lease,  his  rent  will  not  be  raised ;  for  if  his  landlord  should 
require  rent,  because  an  additional  capital  had  been  employed, 
he  would  withdraw  it,  since^  by  employing  it,  he  gets,  by  th6 
supposition,  only  the  ordinary  and  usual  profits  wmch  he  may 
obtain  by  any  other  employment  of  stock ;  and,  therefore,  h^' 
cannot  afford  to  pay  rent  for  it,  unless  the  price  of  raw  produce' 
should  further  rise,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless  the  capi« 
tal  last  applied  to  the  land  yidds  more  than  the  common  anct 
ordinary  rate  of  profit.    If  it  yields  more  than  this,  firesh'  Capitftf 
will  be  laid  out  on  the  soil ;  and,  if  it  yields  lei3%  it  will  be  with- 
drawn ;  so  that,  in  every  case,  the  capital  last  aj^lied  yields  only 
the  co^mum  and  average  rate  of  profit ;  that  is  to  say,  agrico^i 
'tural  produce  will,  in  every  case,  be  sold  at  the  sum  which  is 
barely  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  its  production  on  the  lands 
last  taken  into  cultivation,  or  to  yield  the  ordinary  rate  of  pro- 
fit on  the  capital  last  applied  to  the  old  land.    If  it  were  not  t0 
sell  for  this  sum,  the  newly  broken  up  land  would  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  or  capital  would  be  withdrawn  firom  the  oldf 
soils^  so  that  the  requisite  supplies  would  no  longer  be  obtained, 
in  eveiy  case,  therefore,  whether  the  lands  last  cultivated  pay 
rent  or  not,  the  exchangeable  value  of  ralv  pnpdace*  is  fe^ulated; 
entirely  by  the  cost  of  its  production ;  and  aldkmglk  it  Were' 
true,  that  every  rood  of  land  in  this  country  baid  rent  tb  th'e 
Ismdjiordi  it  would  be  equally  true  that  the  proauce  of  that  hsA 
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could  not  be  sold  one  firaction  cheaper,  after  restB  had  been 
given  up  to  the  tenants^  than  at  present ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
rent  does  not,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  enter  into,  or 
constitute  a  part  of  the  price  of  raw  produce,  or  of  any  species 
of  co9unoditie8. 

We  b^in  now  to  get  on  with  our  deduction: — but  a  good 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  done;  for  it  will  inunediately  be  seen^ 
that  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  ia 
but  a  step,  though  a  very  material  one,  towards  ascertaining  the 
laws  by  which  me  profits  of  stock  are  regulated*. 

Our  readers  know,  that  Dr  Smith  considered  the  fidi  of  pro- 
fit, which  always  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  a» 
countries  advance  in  wealth  and  opulence,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  of  its  competition  m  all  the 
dMFerent  trades  and  businesses  carried  on  in  the  same  society. 
This  opinion,  which  has  since  been  espoused  by  Mr  Malthus^ 
M.  Say,  and  many  other  writers,  has,  however,  been  shown^ 
first  by  the  *  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  *  and  sub- 
sequently by  Mr  Ricardo,  to  be  altogether  destitute  <^  founda- 
tion* iVvhen  it  is  once  admitted,  indeed,  that  commodities  are 
in  every  case  bought  by  commodities,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
how  their  multiphcation  can  occasion  any  fill  of  their  relative 
exchangeable  values  one  with  another*  I^  imder  an^  given  cir- 
cumstance ten  pairs  of  gloves  exchanged  for  ten  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, and  ten  quarters  of  wheat  fcnr  ten  pairs  ofboots,  they  will  in 
the  same  circumstances  continue,  provided  they  are  all  increased 
in  the  same  relative  proportions,  to  preserve  precisely  the  same 
exchangeable  value  one  with  another,  to  whatever  extent  their 
quantities  may  be  augmented.  Thus,  supposing  the  capital  en* 
gaged  in  the  different  branches  of  trade  and  industry  to  be  ad- 
justed in  such  a  manner,  that  every  branch  yielded  nearly  the  same 
rate  of  profit;  it  is  evident,  that  any  amount  of  additional  capital 
which  was  invested  in  than  all,  acccording  to  the  same  ratio  of 
distribution,  would  not  sink  the  price  of  any  one  article  ;--each 
would  sell  for  precisely  the  same  sum  it  sold  for  before ;  and,  if 
wages  remainra  stationary,  the  profits  of  stock  would  nather  be 
increased  nor  diminished.  If  too  much  of  one  commodity,  as 
of  cotton,  is  manu&ctured^  its  relative  value  will  faD,  and  the 

ErofitB  of  stock  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  will  be  reduced; 
ut  such  an  eflPect  can  only  be  temporary.  Some  other  depart- 
ment of  industry  must,  at  the  same  time>  be  understocked;  * 
and,  yielding  larger  profits,  irill  attract  to  itself  the  surplus  ca* 
pital  employed  in  the  cotton  manu&cture,  and  restore  every  thin jT 
to  its  former  equilibrium. 

ft  Sayi  Traits  d^£c<>AQnue  Politique,  3mc  edit,  tome  1. 147. 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  the  competition  caused  by  an  increase  of 
capital  which  reduces  profits  as  society  advances,  but  it  is  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils  to  obtain  the  neces- 
liary  supplies  of  food,  coupled  with  the  increase  of  taxation. 

Dr  Smith  has  justly  observed,  that  *  a  man  must  always  live 

*  by  his  work,  and  his  wages  must  at  least  be  sufScient  to  mainr 

*  tain  him.    They  must,  even  upon  most  occasions,  be  some-*> 

*  what  more^  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  bring 

*  up  a  family ;  and  the  race  of  such  workmen  could  not  la^t  be- 

*  yond  the  nrst  generatibn.  * 

But  as  the  price  of  commodities  can  only  be  increased  by  ai| 
increase  of  the  qtiantity  of  labour  required  to  bring  them  to 
market,  and  not  oy  an  increase  of  wages;  it  follows,  that  if  com 
or  manufactured  goods  always  sold  et  the  same  price,  profits 
would  be  high  or  Tow  In  proportion  as  wages  were  low  or  higb^ 
But,  when  com  rises  in  price,  because  more  labour  is  necessary 
to  produce  it,  and  it  must  do  so  as  soon  as  recourse  is  had  to  in- 
ferior soils,  or  soils  of  a  decreasing  degree  of  fertility,  that  cause 
will  not  raise  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  in  the  production 
of  which  no  additional  quantity  of  labour  is  required :  They 
therefore  continue  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before;  but,  e» 
the  wages  of  labour,  which  must  always  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  raw  produce,  will  tnen  rise,  it  is  ob>dous  that 
the  profits  of  stock  must  be  proportionally  diminished. 

It  is  by  this  principle,  of  which  Dr  Smith  was  not  aware,  that 
we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  low  rate  of  pro-^ 
fit  in  all  old  settled  and  nilly  peopled  countries,  and  for  the 
slowness  with  which  they  accumulate  capital  and  population^ 
Profits,  were  other  thin^  stationary,  would  no  doubt  fiill  and 
rise  according  as  taxes  affecting  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  con* 
sequendy  the  wages  of  labour,  were  increased  or  diminished  ^ 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  taxation,  whethei*  it  be  high  or 
low,  profits  must  decline,  as  recourse  is  had  to  lands  of  interior 
quality,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  real  price,  or  tiie  cost  ofpro^ 
Auction  of  raw  produce,  is  increased.  " 

Dr  Smith  and  other  political  economists  have  frequentiy  re* 
ferred  to  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  the 
accumulation  of  capitiaiand  riches,  as  a  proof  of  the  superior 
advantages  resulting  from  the  employment  of  capital  in  agricul* 
ture.  This  opinion,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous.  Th6 
rapid  accumulation  of  Wealth  by  the  Americans,  is  a  conse- 
quence, not  of  their  predilection  for  agriculture,  but  of  the 
boundless  extent  of  their  fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  This  en« 
ables  them  to  raise  a  very  large  amount  of  raw  produce  at  h 
comparatively  small  expense.    The  wages  of  workmen  are  high ; 

"  •        -  i    •  ■■     ^ 
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but  as  every  workman  opetateii  with  the  best  machinery,  that  is 
to  say,  cultivates  the  best  soils,  a  Very  large  nett  profit  remains 
to  his  master;  Capital,  therefore,  and  consequently  popula- 
tion, rapidly  accumulate ;  and,  if  the  countiy  is  exempted 
from  political  convulsions,  Will  continue  to  increase  with  the 
same  rapidity^  till  the  most  fertile  land  having  been  brought 
under  cultivation^  recourse  tnust  be  had  to  inferior  sods« 
Should  the  real  wages  of  labour  continue  equally  high  sub-^ 
sequent  to  this  era,  the!  pl*ofits  of  stock  would  be  very  much 
diminished;  for  labour^  by  being  exerted  on  worse  land,  wotdd 
yield  a  pro|)orti6nably  smtdl  produce;  and  out  of  this  dimi- 
nished produce^  the  labourer  would  have  to  receive  as  large 
a  share  as  before.  Wages,  however,  would  not  continue  e^ 
qually  high :  for  the  check  which  would  then  be  given  to  the 
power  to  accumulate  capital,  by  gradually  lessenmg  the  de^ 
inahd  for  labour,  would  ultimately  lower  wages  to  the  sum 
WMch  was  merely  necessary  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers; 
or  to  ftiinish  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
those  necessaries  and  comforts  which  they  may  consider  as  in- 
dispensable  to  their  existence,  and  without  which  they  would 
not  be  inclined  to  marry,  or  to  encumber  themselves  with  a  fa- 
mily. After  wages  hau  sunk  to  this  point,  they  could  sink  ni| 
lower.  And  if,  in  these  circumstances,  a  great  extension  of 
manufacturing  industry,  or  ahy  other  cause,  should  force  re^ 
course  to  be  had  to  inferior  soils  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of 
raw  produce,  the  profits  of  stock  would  immediately  Ml ;  and 
Irould  continue  to.  fall,  and  wages  to  rise,  according  as  til-^ 
hige  was  extended,  or  as  additional  quantities  of  food  wiere  re^ 
quired.  , 

It  follows,  frdm  th^e  principles,  that  the  interest  of  die  land- 
k»d  is  always  opposed  to  that  of  every  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity.  Iii  the  progress  of  society,  and  as  poorer  lands  are 
brought  under  cultivation,  the  landlord  does  not  only  receive  a 
greater  shate  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  rent,  but  the  value 
of  that  shdrej  because  of  the  inereiised  difficulty  of  its  produce 
tion,  is  augmented.  If  his  rent  were  increased  from  lOO  to 
200  quarters,  it  would  be  mote  than  doubled, — ^inasmuch  as  he 
woidd  be  able  to  command  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
oommlxliti^  in  exchange  for  llie  200  quarters ; — And  as  rents 
are  generally  agreed  for,  and  paid  in  money,  he  would,  under 
the  circumstances  supposed^  receive  more  thw  double  of  his 
former  money  rent« 

In  like  manner,  if  rent  fellj  the  lahdlord  would  sufier  two 
losses ;  he  would  be  a  l^ser  of  that  portion  of  1^  raw  produce 
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which  constituted  his  addition^  rent;  and  further,  he  would  be 
0,  loser  by  the  depreciation  in  the  real  or  exchangeable  value  of 
the  raw  produce,  in  which,  or  in  the  value  of  which,  his  re« 
maining  rent  would  be  paid. 

But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  produce,  which  is  advanta* 

Sous  to  the  landlord,  is  prejudicial  to  farmers,  capitalists,  la* 
urers,  and  every  other  class  of  society.  High  rents  are  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a  high  price  of  raw  produce,  and  con-* 
sequently  by  high  wages,  and  a  low  rate  of  profit.  Every  in- 
crease of  rent  is,  there&re,  a  proof  that  society  is  becoming 
clogged  in  its.  progress..  It  shows,  that  the  power  to  accuma- 
late  capital  and  population,  or  to>  increase  that  fund,  by  whose 
extent  the  extent  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  must 
ever  be  regulated,  is  diminishedr  It  is  not  posrible,  however,, 
that  in  any  society,  rent  and  wages  can  ever  absorb  the  wholo- 
value  of  a  commodity;  for,  long  ere  this  could  happen,  there 
would  be  no  motive  to  accumulate ;  capitalists  would  live,,  not 
on  profit  but  on  capital ;  a  want  of  employment  would  be  univer* 
sally  experienced ;  population  would  rapidly  cKminish;  and  in-> 
ferior  lands  being  dirown  out  of  cultivation,  the  price  of  raw 
produce  would  be  reduced  ;  rent  and  wage&  would  fall,  and  ca*^ 
pital  would  again  yield  a  profit  on  its  employment. 

High  rent  and  low  profits,  for  they  are  inseparably  connected, 
ought  never  to  be  made  the  subject  c«  complaint,  if  thev  occur  inj 
the  natural  progress  of  society,  and  under  a  system  df  perfectly 
free  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  if  they  are  caused  by 
an  exclusive  commercial  system,  or  by  restrictions  which  pre* 
vent  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  corn,  and  which,  there- 
fore, force  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  at  home,  they  are 
highly  to  be  deprecated.  A  natioi^  placed  in  su^h  circumstBif- 
ces,  must  not  only  advance  slowly,  when  compared  with  other 
nations  which  are  enabled  to  raise  dieir  supplies  of  raw  produce 
from  superior  soils,  and  at  a  less  expense,^ — ^the  power  to  accu* 
mulate  capital  must  not  only  be  diminished,  but  a  strong  in^ 
ducement  will  be  held  out  to  transfer  it  to  other  countries^ 
The  love  of  country, — the  thousand  ties  of  society  and  friendship,, 
—the  ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  and  the  desire  of  having 
one's  funds  employed  imder  their  own  inspectiatt,— will,  na 
doubt,  in  very  many  cases,  induce  capitalists  to  put  up  with  a  less 
rate  of  profit  in  their  own,  than  they  might  realize  by  investing 
their  funds  in  other  countries.  .  Bi^t  this  love  of  country  has  ita 
limits.  The  love  of  gain  is  a  no  less  powerful  and  constantly 
operating  principle ;  and  if  capitalists  are  once  assured  that  their 
stock  can  be  laid  but  with  equal  security,  and  with  oonaiderahly 


^eater  advantage,  in  foreign  states,  a  transference,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  wfll  undoubtedly  take  place* 

A  manufacturing  country  which  has  wisely  adopted  a  liberal 
commercial  system,  has  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  eJfFects 
of  competition  in  any  department  of  industry.  The  manufac-* 
ture  of  one  commodity  opens  up  a  market  for  the  exchange, 
that  is,  for  the  sale  of  some  other  commodity.  What  a  manu- 
facturing nation  has  really  to  fear  is,  that  the  average  profits  of 
its  capital  do  not  fall  lower  than  the  average  rate  of  profit  in 
the  surrounding  countries.  If  this  is  the  case,  its  progress  must 
be  retarded ;  and  it  will  ultimately  languish  and  declme.  Nei- 
ther the  skill,  industry,  and  pei'severance  of  artisans,  nor  the 
most  improved  machinery,  can  permanendy  bear  up  against  a 
constantly  diminishing  rate  of  profit.  And  such  a  comparative 
diminution  is  always  produced  by  acting  on  a  fictitious  and  ex- 
clusive system,  whicn,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  foreign 
com,  forces  the  cultivation  of  poor  soils,  and  raises  the  real 
price  of  raw  produce. 

The  length  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  have  extended^ 
and  our  anxiety  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  faithful  abstract  rf 
the  fundamental  principles  which  have  been  developed  and  il- 
lustrated by  Mr  Ricaroo,  and  to  point  out  some  of  their  more 
important  conse(|uences,  preclude  our  giving  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  subsidiary  parts  of  his  great  work.  We  shall,'  per-* 
haps,  on  some  future  occasion,  endeavour  to  supply  this  aefi- 
ciency ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  die  laws  by  which  the  commercial 
transactions  between  different  countries  are  always  regulated, 
will  do  well  to  study  Mr  Ricardo's  chapter  on  *  Foreign  Trade/ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  original  parts  oi  the  work 
before  us ;  and  afibrds  a  striking  example  of  Mr  Ricardo's  un- 
common sagacity  in  investigating  and  tracing  the  operation  of 
fixed  and  general  principles,  and  in  disentangling  and  separating 
them  from  those  of  a  secondary  and  accidental  nature. 

That  part  of  Mr  Ricardo's  work  which  treats  of  the  TheoHY 
OF.  Taxation,  is  entirely  bottomed  on  the  principles  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  elucidate ;  and  a  few  remarks  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  its  general  scope  and 
bearing. 

It  is  observed,  by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  *  and  the  observation 
fieems  perfectly  just,  that  Dr  Smith  is  more  loose  and  unsatis- 
&ctory  in  his  chapter  (Xi  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  than  in  al- : 
most  any  other  part  of  his  work.     But  the  fact  is,  that  it  w^« 

: \ 
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impossible  to  en^aft  a  sound  theory  of  taxation  on  the  princi- 

fles  which  pervade  the  greater  part  of  the  Wealth  of  Ivations. 
lad  Dr  Smith  been  acquainteci  with  the  real  nature  of  rc^nt^ 
and  with  the  circumstances  which,  in  every  stage  of  society,  re- 
gulate the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  ne  would  doubt- 
less have  come  to  very  different  conclusions  respecting  the  idti- 
mate  incidence  and  effects  of  various  taxes. 

That  a  direct  tax  on  the  wages  of  labour  would  raise  wages,, 
is  universally  admitted ;  and  Dr  Smith,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  his  opinion,  that  every  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  caused  ft 
propoitionable  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  contended,  that 
the  final  payment  of  such  a  tax  would  &1I,,  not  on  the  labourer 
or  the  capitalist,,  but  on  the  consumer.  If  it  be  true,  however^ 
that  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  does  not^  and  cannot,  raise 
the  price  of  commodities,  a  tax  on  wages,  it  i»  obvious,  could 
Jiot  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  Such  a  tax  would  fitQ  entirely 
on  the  employers  of  tabourers,  and,  by  raising  wages,  would  km^ 
er  the  profits  of  stock  to  a  corresponding  extent. 

The  only  difference  between  a  direct  tax  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  a  tax  on  those  commodities  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr  Smith,  are  not  onfy  indispensably  necessary  for  the  support 
of  life,  but  which  the  custom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent 
for  creditable  people  even  of  the  lowest  order  to  be  without^ 
consists  in  this,  that  the  former  is  altogether  a  tax  on  profits, 
and  is  entirely  paid  by  the  employers  of  labourers,  whereas  the 
latter  is  parrfy,  because  it  must  raise  wages,  a  tax  on- profit^ 
and  partly,  because  every  person  is  a  consumer  oi  necessaries,. 
a  tax  on  consumers  generally. 

The  low  rate  of  profit  in  Holland  has  often  been  appealed  to^ 
as  a  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  teache» 
that  the  increase  of  capital,  and  the  conseauent  competition  in 
the  different  departments  of  indust^,  is  always  attended  by  a 
diminution  of  the  profits  of  stock,  out  the  impositioii  of  heavr 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  the  abundance  of  capital^ 
Mras  the  real  cause  of  the  low  rate  of  profits  in  Holland.  The 
principle  of  population,  if  it  does  not  outrun,  will  at  least  keep 
pace  with,  the  increase  of  capital;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
when  the  demand  for  commodities  must  be  constantly  increasing 
with  every  increase  of  the  means  whereby  they  are  produced,  it 
is  impossible,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  conceive  how  any 
multiplication  of  commodities,  or  any  increase  of  capital,  should 
be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  profits.  This  can  only  be 
cfffected  by  an  increase  of  wages ;  and  wages  will  always  be  in-^ 
creased  by  every  increase  of  3iose  taxes  \^ich  affect  the  neces^ 
saries  of  nfe; 
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Hicher  duties  were  imposed  on  those  necessaries  in  Holland 
than  nave  ever  been  imposed  in  any  other  comitry.  Dr  Smith 
informs  us  that  the  price  of  bread  consumed  in  the  Dutch  towns 
was  supposed  to  be  at  least  doubled  by  these  means  ;^  and  it  was 
a  common  saying  at  Amsterdam,  that  eveir  dish  of  fish  was 
paid  once  to  the  fisherman,  and  six  times  to  the  State.  But  this 
oppressive  system  of  taxation  had  not  the  least  efiect  in  raising 
the  price  of  those  commodities  which  wwe  not  strictly  taxed* 
They  continued  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before.  The  taxed 
commodities  were  raised  in  price ;  for  if  they  had  not  been  so  rais- 
ed,  the  producers  could  not  have  obtained  the  general  profits  of 
stock,  and  would  no  longer  have  brought  them  to  market*  But 
that  rise  could  not  communicate  itself  tp  any  other  commodity 
whidi  was  not  taxed,  and  whose  producers  were  already  in  pos? 
session  dfttie  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  These  taxes,  however,  byj 
being  imposed  chiefly  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  tiot  only  raised 
their  price  to  every  consumer,  but  they  further  raised  the  general 
or  average  rate  of  wages,  and  consequently  reduced  the  common 
and  average  rate  of  profit. 

Ahiiougn  a  tax  on  a  necessary—on  corn  for  example — would 
raise«]ts  price  to  the  extent  of  tne  tax,  it  must  not  therefore  be 
imaginea,  that  the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  in  produc- 
ing the  com  would  not  be  diminished.  Prices  would  only  be 
raised  to  the  extent  pf  the  tax;  but  the  tax,  besides  raising  the 
price  of  corn,  would  also  raise  wages*  For  thi^  additional  4sum, 
which  the  farmer  would  be  obligea  to  pay  his  workmen^  he  could 
obtain  no  compensation.  Prices  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
tax,  but  they  wpuld  rise  no  higher ;  and  the  increased  amount 
of  wages  would  fall  entirely  on  the  profits  of  stock. 

It  has,  we  know^  been  contended,  jtliat  a  tax  on  ra^  produce 
would  fall  on  die  landlord,  and  that,  instead  of  raising  its  price, 
it  would  only  lower  rent.  !^t  thk  pould  not  pps^ibly  be  the 
case.  In  a  country  where  the  growth  of  com  is  just  adequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  if  a  tax  of  5s.  or  XOs. 
were  imposed  on  every  bushel  or  quarter  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket, its  price  would  necessarily  be  increased  to  that  extent. 
The  exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  regulated  entirely  by  that  portion  which  is  raised  on 
land  paying  lio  rent,  or  oy  that  capital  which  is  employed  on 
land  without  yielding  any  thing  except  the  common  and  or- 
dinary rate  of  profits,  when,  therefore,  a  tax  is  imposed  on 
raw  produce,  the  cultivator,  if  he  did  not  obtain  an  equivalent 
increase  of  price,  would  be  obliged  to  quit  a  trade  where  he 

^■^■— — — —  »       ■  '     I  ——I   I  III  K^— ^^^«— 

*  Wealth  of  NaUons,  voL  iu.  p.  340. 
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could  not  obtain  the  general  rate  of  profit;  and  the  diminution 
of  the  aggregate  supplies  would  speedily  raise  prices  to  their 
proper  leveL  The  raiser  of  that  portion  of  raw  prodtice  which 
regulates  the  price  of  the  whole,  either  pays  no  rent  whatever,  * 
or  he  only  gets,  at  the  average  existing  prices,  the  common  and 
idrdinary  rate  of  profit  for  a  certain  portion  of  his  capital  em- 
ployed in  producing.  If  he  pays  no  rent,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  be  able  to  deduct  the  tax  from  a  landlord;  and  assur- 
edly he  would' not  deduct  it  from  his  own  profits;  for  there  can 
be  no  reason  w}iy  a  former  should  continue  in  an  employment 
which  yields  only  small  profits,  when  all  other  emplojinents  are 
j^elding  greater* 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  as  raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  are  attended  by  exactly  the  same  efiects  as  result  from 
being  compeHed  to  have  recourse  to  poorer  soils  for  subsistence. 
They  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  they  are  im- 
posed, in  the  same  way  as  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour 
necessary  for  its  production  would  raise  its  price,  and,  enhancinjg 
the  rate  of  wages,  proportionably  Jmoer  the  profits  of  stock. 

A  tax  on  luxuries  would  not  be  productive  of  those  effects. 
A  duty  (HI  velvets,  on  claret,  and  on  coaches,  would  fall  entirely 
on  the  consumer.  Such  commodities  are  not  consumed  by  the 
labourer,  and  a  tax  on  them  would  not  therefore  raise  wages, 
and  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  profits  of  stock. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state,  that  these  remarks  apply 
entirely  to  the  general  and  ultimate  effects  of  taxation.  But, 
when  in  a  stationary  state  of  society,  or  in  a  state  where  capital 
and  population  are  increasing  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity,  a 
tax  is  imposed  on  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  labourers  can- 
riot  at  once  raise  their  wages  to  a  corresponding  level.  Their 
number  would'  Continue  the  same  immediately  aiter  the  imposi-  . 
tion  of  the  tax  as  before.  This  is  a  given  quantity  which  can- 
not be  increased  or  diminished  in  «n  instant.  The  supply  of 
labourers  is  not  like  the  supply  of  boots  and  shoes :  it  cannot 
be  made  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  demand;  and  a  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  any  great  effect  can  be  brought 
^bout,  either  in  the  way  of  its  increase  or  diminution.  Durmg 
the  whole  of  the  period  from  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  until 
the  slackened  operation  of  the  principle  of  population  had,  by 
lessening  the  acci|stomed  supply  of  labourers,  raised  their  real 
wages  to  their  former  level,  the  tax  would  not  fall  altogether 
upon  the  profits  of  the  capitalist.'  It  would  then  fall  partly  on 
jthe  labourers  themselves,  and  would  cause  a  greater  or  less  di- 
jninution  of  their  comforts  and  enjoyments. 

Were  a  tax  imposed  on  a  necessary  of  life,  in ''a  country  such 
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as  the  United  States,  wh^e  the  rate  of  wages  is  high,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  it  would  ratiher  have  a  tendency  to  inftise  a  q>irit  o£ 
economy  into  the  people,  than,  by  checking  the  former  rate  of 
their  increase,  and  diminishing  the  supply  or  labour,  to  rais^its 
price*  But  in  all  old  settled,  and  fully  peopled  countries,  the 
wages  of  labour  are  seldom  so  higb  as  to  permit  workmen  to 
economize  to  any  great  extent.  Nor  is  this  to  be  at  all  desired* 
It  is,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  jpreat  and  lead-< 
ing  defect  in  the  lower  classes,  that  they  submit  to  privations 
with  too  little  reluctance.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  earnestly 
deprecated,  than  any  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  which  ntay  have  the  effect  6i  inducing  them  to 
lower  their  opinion  as  to  what  is  tiecessaiy  to  their  comfortable 
subsistence.  Every  such  degradaticm  is  almost  sure  to  be  per- 
manent ;  masmuch  as  wages  would  always  fall  in  a  correqmid- 
ingratio.  • 

But  diere  are  limits  to  this  fiiU  of  wages,  and  there  are  con* 
«equently  limits  to  the  power  of  the  labourers  to  pay  taxes. 
And  whenever  these  limits  have  been  attained,  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  society  that  they  should  be  easily  reached,  or  that 
wages  should,  be  Kept  as  tugh  and  as  steady  as  possible,  every 
succeeding  tax  on  wages,  <»*  on  the  necessaries  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  kmourers,  will  fall  entirely  on  the  profits  fX 
their  employers. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  and  we  trust  not  altogether  un- 
successfully, to  lay  before  our  readers  an  accurate  exposition  of 
the  nature,  as  well  of  those  general  principles  which  Mr  Ricardo 
has  been  the  jBrst  to  ascertain,  as  of  those  which  he  has  adopted 
fix)m  late  writers,  and  combined  with  the  others  into  one  harmo- 
nious, consistent,  and  beautiful  system.  It  is  to  Mr  Ricardo^ 
own  work,  however,  that  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  d  the  subject,  must  have  recourse;  and 
although  his  conciseness  of  manner,  coupled  with  the  com- 
plexity and  multiplicity  erf*  the  details  which  every  inquiry  of 
this  nature  necessarily  involves,  may  sometimes  give  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  obscurity  to  his  reasoning,  it  will  be  found,  when  rightly 
examined,  to  be  no  less  Wical  and  conclusive,  than  it  is  pro- 
.foHndandimportimt. 


AjiT.  III.    Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.    Canto  the  Fourths    By 
LOBU  Byron.    8vo.    pp.  j257.     London,  1818. 

THERE  are  two  writers,  in  modem  literature,  whose  extraor- 
dinary power  oyer  the  jfninds  of  men,  it  may  be  trul^  smd^ 
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haa  existed  lesat  in  (heir  worfai  tbm  in  theinedive8,---^Bou«sjeiia^ 
and  Lord  .B^on*  I'hey  haye  other  points  of  resanblance* 
Both  are  distuiguished  bv  the  most  ardent  and  vivid  ddineation% 
of  intense  conception,  and  by  an  intent  sensibility  of  passion,  ra? 
ther  than  of  affection.  Both,  too^  by  this  double  power,  have^ 
held  a  dominion  over  the  sympathy  of  their  readers,  far  beyond 
the  range  of  those  ordinary  feelings  which  are' usually  exdted 
by  the  mere  efK>rts  of  genius.  The  impreasipn  of  this  interest 
still  accompanies  the  perusal  of  thdir  writings ;  But  there  is 
another  interest  of  more  lasting,  sukd  &x  strong^  power,  which 
the  one  has  possessed^  and  the  other  now  po6sesseB,'r*which  liea 
jn  the  continual  anbodying  of  the  individual  character, — ^it  might 
almost  be  said,  of  the  very  person  of  the  writer.  When  we 
^peak  or  think  of  Rousseau  or  Byron,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
iqpeaking  or  thinking  of  an  author*  We  have  a  vague  but  em- 
passioned  reme^lbrance  of  men  of  surpasnng  genius,  eloauence 
and  power,-*-of  prodigious  capacity  both  orihi^ery  and  niq>pi- 
ness.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  transiently  met  such  behigs  in  real 
life,  or  had  known  them  in  the  dim  and  dark  communion  of  a 
dream*  Each  of  their  work^  presents,  in  succession,  a  fte&k% 
idea  of  themselves;  and,  while  the  producti^s  of  oth^r  great 
men  stand  out  from  them,  like  somethii^  they  have  created^ 
theirs,  on  the  contrary,  are  images,  picture^  busts  of  their  liv-r 
ing  selves, — clothed,  no  doubt,  at  oifferent  times  in  differ^At 
drapery,  and  prominent  from  a  different  background, — ^but  unir 
formly  impressed  with  the  same  Ibrin,  and  mien,  and  Unear 
ments,  and  not  to-be  mistaken  for  the  representations  of  any 
other  of  the  children  of  men. 

.  But  thifi  view  of  the  subject,  though  universally  felt  to  be 
a  true  Qne>  requires  perhaps  a  little  explanation.  The  perr 
aonal  character  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  should  be  under-r 
stood,  19  not,  altogether,  that  on  whidi  the  seal  pf  life  has 
been  set,--*and  to  which,  therefore,  moral  afi^proval  or  cour 
demnation  is  necessarily  annexed,  as  to  the  language  or  am^ 
duct  of  actual  existence.  It  is  the  character,  so  to  speak,  which 
is  prior  to  conduct,  and  yet  <^en  to  good  and  to. ill, — ^the  conr 
stitutioQ  of  the  1;}eing^  in  body  and  in  soul.  Each  of  those  illus- 
trious writers  has,  in  this  lignt,  filled  his  works  with  expressions 
of  his  own  character, — ^has  unveiled  to  the  world  the  secrets  of 
his  own  being,— the  mysteries  of  the  framing  of  man.  They  have 
gone  down  into  those  depths  which  every  man  may  sound  &r 
himself,  though  not  for  anothcgr;  and  they  have  made  disclo-, 
sures  to  the  world  of  what  they  beheld  and  knew  there— disclo- 
sures that  have  commanded  and  enforced  a  profound  and  tmi- 
yersal  sympathy,  by  proving  that  all  mankind,  the  troubled  and 
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scrutaUe  natvrey 

Tbusy  each  of  tfaese  vraywvird  and  richly-gifted  spirits  has 
noade  himo^the  object  of  profound  uitcrest  to  the  world, — and 
that  too,  durinff  periods  of  s<H:i0ty  when  ample  food  was  every^ 
where  thread  abroad  for  the  meditations  and  passions  of  men. 
What  love  and  desire,-— what  longing  and  passionate  expecta*? 
tion  hung  upon  the  voice  of  Rousseau,  the  idol  of  his  day  !— ~ 
That  spdl  is  broken.  We  now  can  regard  his  works  in  tnem- 
^ves,  in  great  measure  free  from  all  the  delusicms  and  illusions 
that,  like'the  glories  of  a  bright  and  vapoury  atmoq>here,  were 
|i>r  ever  riaiiig  up  and  ^ncircling  the  image  of  theu*  wcHiderinl 
creator.  Stm  is  the  impression  of  his  works  vivid  and  str(9ig« 
The  diarm  which  cannot  pass  away  is  there, — lite  bteathing  in 
dead  wordsy— the  pulses  or  passi<»i, — ^the  thrilling  c^  tbe  frame^. 
r— the  sweet  pleasure  stealing  from  senses  touched  with  ecstasy 
into  sounds  which  the  tongue  frames,  and  the  lips  utter  with  de^ 
light.  All  these  still  are  there, — ^tbe  fresh  beauty,  the  undun- 
s^ed  lustre«-the  immortal  bloom  and  verdure  and  fragrance  of 
life.  These,  li^ht'  and  vision-like  as  they  seem,  endure  as  in^ 
mumble.  But  that  which  made  the  spirits  of  men,  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  turn  to  the  name  of  Rousseau, — that 
iddlizii^  ehthuuasm  which  we  can  now  hardly  conceive,  was  the 
illusion  ci  one  generation,  and  has  not  survived  to  another. 
And  what  was  ^e  spell  of  that  illusion  ?  Was  it  merely  that 
bewitdbing  strain  of  dreaming  melancholy  which  lent  to  moral 
declamation  the  tenderness  of  romance  ?  Or  that  fiery  impress 
of  burning  sensibility  which  threw  over  abstract  and  subtle  dis- 
quisitioiis  all  the  c<rfours  of  a  lover's  tale  ?  These  undoubted- 
ly—-but  not  these  alone.  It  was  that  continual  impersonation  of 
lumself  in  his  writings,  by  which  he  was  for  ever  kept  brightly 
pre^nt  before  th^  eyes  cu*  men.  There  was  in  him  a  strange 
and  unsated  desire  of  dq>icturing  himself,  throughout  all  the 
chaii^es  of  his  being.  His  wild  temper  only  found  ease  in  trac- 
ing onti  in  laying  bare  to  the  universal  gaze,  the  very  groundr 
worky  thei  fnost  secret  paths,  the  darkest  averts  of  one  of  the 
most  wayward  <^d  unimaginable  minds  ever  framed  bv  nature. 
From  the  mopiient  that  his  first  literary  success  had  weoded  him 
to  the  pilblic.  this  was  his  history, — and  such  his  strange,  con^ 
tradictory,  divided  life.  Shy,  and  shunning  the  faces  of  men 
in  his  dady  walks,  vet  searching  and  rending  up  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  nis  heart  lor  the  inspection  of  that  race  which  he  fear« 
fA  or  hated.  As  a  man,  turning  from  the  light,  as  from  some^ 
|hmg  umupportably  loathsome,  and  pUuiging  into  the  thicke^ 
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shades.  Yet,  in  that  other  existence  which  he  held  from  imagi- 
nation, living  only  in  the  presence  c^  moi, — ^in  the  full  brcMid 
glare  of  the  world's  eye, — ^and  eagerly^  impetnoady,  passion** 
ately,  unsparingly  seizdng  on  all  his  own  mostnidden  thou^hts-^- 
his  loneliest  moods-— his  most  sacred  fedings— which  had  be^ 
cherished  for  the  se^lu^on  in  Which  they  spmiA^— for  their  o^ 
sdll  deep  peace — ^and  for  their  breathings  of  imbehdd  com« 
munions, — seizing  upon  all  these,  and  flmginj;  them  out  into 
tiie  open  air,  that  they  might  feed  the  canosity  of  that  ea^r^ 
idle,-  {rivolons  world  from  which  he  had  fled  in  misanthropical 
disgnst — ^that  he  might  array  an  exhibition  td  their  greedy  gaae^ 
•^and  that  he,  the  morbid  and  melancholy  lover  of  solitude, 
might  act  a  conspicuous  and  applauded  part  on  the  crowded 
theatre  of  public  feme. 

It  might,  on  a  hasl^  consideration,  seem  to  us,  that  such  un* 
disguised  reyelation  of  feelings  and  passions,  which  the  becom- 
mg  pride  of  human  nature,  jealous  of  its  own  dignify,  would» 
in  general,  desire  to  hold  in  unviolated  silence,  could  produce 
in  me  public  mind  only  pity,  sorrow,  or  repugnance*  But,  in 
the  ease  of  men  of  real  genius,  like  Rousseau  or  Byrcm,  it  is 
otherwise*  Each  of  us  must  have  been  aware  in  himself  of 
a  singular  illusion,  by  which  these  disclosures,  when  read  with 
that  tender  or  high  interest  which  attaches  to  poetry,  seem  to 
have  somethingof  the  nature  of  private  and  confidential  com- 
munScatibns*  xhey  are  not  felt,  while  we  read,  as  declarations 
published  to  the  world, — ^but  almost  as  secrets  whispered  to  cho* 
sen  ears.  Who  is  there  that  feels,  for  a  moment,  that  the  voice 
which  reaches  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart  is  speaking  to  the 
careless  multitudes  around  him  ?  Or,  if  we  do  so  remanber,  the 
,words  seem  to  pass  by  others  like  air,  and  to  fiiid  their  way  to  the 
bearts  for  whom  they  were  intended, — ^kindred  and  sympathiz- 
ing spirits,  who  discern  and  own  that  secret  language,  oi  whidi 
the  privacy  is  not  violated,  though  spoken  in  hearing  of  the  un«^ 
initiated, — ^because  it  is  not  understood*  There  is  an  unobserv^p 
ed  beau^  that  smiles  on  us  alone ;  and  the  more  beautiful  to 
us,  because  we  feel  as  if  chosen  out  from  a  crowd  of  lovers^ 
Something  analogous  to  this  is  felt  in  the  grandest  scenes  of 
Nature  and  of  Art*  Let  a  hundred  persons  look  from  a  hiU«» 
top  over  some  transcendent  landscape.  Eadi.will  sdect  from 
tiie  wide-spread  glory  at  his  feet,  for  his  more  special  love  and 
delight,  some  different  glimpse  of  sunshine,— or  solemn  grove, 
—or  embowered  spire,— or  brown-mouldering  ruin,— or  ckstel^ 
lated  cloud.  During  their  contemplation,  the  soul  of  each 
-inan  is  amidst  its  own  creations,  and  in  the  heart  of  his  owijl 
ydxtude  i — nor  is  the  depth  of  diat  soUti^de  brok^  thou^  it 
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lies  open  to  the  sunshine,  and  before  the  eyes  of  unnnmbered 
spectators.  It  is  the  same  in  great  and  impressiye  scenes  of  arty 
•--for  example,  in  a  theatre.  The  tenderest  tones  of  acted  tra- 
gedy reach  our  hearts  with  a  feeling  as  if  that  inmost  soul  wfaidi 
uiey  disclose  revealed  itself  to  us  atone.  The  audience  of  a 
theatre  forms  a  sublime  unity  to  the  actor;  but  each  person  sees 
and  feels  with  the  same  incommunicated  intensity,  as  if  all  pass- 
ed only  before  his  own  gifted  sight.  The  publicity  which  is  be- 
fore our  eyes  is  not  acknowledged  by  our  minds;  and  each  heart 
feels  itself  to  be  the  sole  agitated  witness  of  the  pageant  of  mi- 
sery. 

6ut  there  are  other^  reasons  why  we  read  with  complacency 
nmtings  which,  by  the  most  public  declaration  of  most  secret 
feelings,  ought,  it  might  seem,  to  shock  and  revolt  our  sympa- 
thy. A  great  poet  may  address  the  whole  world  in  the  lan- 
guage of  mtensest  passion,  concerning  objects  of  which,  rather 
uian  speak,  face  to  face,  with  any  one  human  being  on  earth, 
he  would  perish  in  his  misery.  For  it  is  in  solitude  that  he  ut- 
ters what  is  to  be  wafted  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  There 
are,  during  his  inspiration,  present  with  him  only  the  shadows^ 
of  men.  He  is  not  daunted,  or  perplexed,  or  disturbed,  or 
repelled  by  real  living  breathing  features.  He  can  updraw  just 
as  much  as  he  chuses  of  the  curtain  that  hangs  between  his  own 
solitude  and  the  world  of  life.  He  thus  pours  his  soul  out,  paM;-' 
ly  to  himself  alone, — ^partly  to  the  ideal  abstractions,  and  im- 
personated images  that  doat  round  him  at  his  own  conjuration, 
-i-and  partly  to  human  beings  like  himself,  moving  in  the  dark 
distance  of  the  every-day  world.  He  confesses  himself,  not  be- 
fore men,  but  befoi'e  the  Spirit  of  Humanity.  And  he  thus  fear- 
lessly lays  open  his  heart, — assured  that  nature  never  prompted 
unto  genius  that  which  will  not  triumphantly  force  its  wide  way 
into  nie  human  heart.  We  can  thus  easily  imagine  the  poet 
whom,  i^  real  life,  the  countenances  and  voices  of  his  fellow- 
men  might  silence  into  shame,  or  fastidiousness,  or  timidity,  or 
aversion  or  disdain, — ^yet  kindling  in  his  solitude  into  irrepres- 
sible passion  and  enthusiasm  towards  human  nature  and  all  its 
transitory  concerns, — anxiously  moulding  himself  into  the  ob- 
ject of  men's  most  engrossing  and  vehement  love  or  aversion, — 
identifying  his  own  existence  with  all  their  strongest  and  pro- 
foundest  passions,— claiming  kindred  .witii  them,  not  in  thdr 
virtues  al6ne^  but  in  their  darkest  vices  and  most  fatal  errors; — ^ 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  proudly  guarding  his  own  prevail- 
ilig  character,  so  that  it  shall  not  merge  in  the  waves  of  a  com- 
mon nature,  but  stand  *  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, ' 
contempUited  vrith^i^ll^noreasing  interest  by  the  nullions  diat^ 
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iti  q)ite  of  theftiselves,  feel  and  acknowledge  its  stninge  and  un- 
iK'Countable  ascendency* 

.  The  rea£ons  then  are  obvious,  whjr  a  writer  of  very  vivid  ^a^- 
^ibilities  may,  by  empassioned  seUMelineatidn,  hold  a  wondrous 
power  over  the  entranced  minds  cS  his  readers.  But  this  power 
lain  his  living  hands ;  and,  lil^e  the  wand  of  the  m^ciauy  it 
loses  its  virtue  on  its  nuister's  death.  We  feel  chie^  the  in* 
fluence  of  such  a  writer,  ^hile  he  lives— our  cotemporary — go-* 
11^  wiA  u^  a  fellowrvoyager  on  the  stream  of  Hfe,  and  from  time 
to  time  flashing  towards  us  the  emanations  of  his  spirit.  Our 
love— -our  expectation  follow  the  courses  of  his  mind,  and^  if. 
]ii9  life  repel  us  not,  the  coursed  of  his  life.  It  waa  the  strange 
mildnfss  of  Rousseau  to  pour  the  blaze  of  \ik  reputation  over 
tiie  scandals  fsi  his  life.  But  this  was  later  in  his  career;  and 
his  name  for  a  lon^  time  in  Europe  was  that  of  an  hermit* 
8age,**-a  martyr  of  liberty  and  virtue, — a  persecuted  good  man 
Ipving  a  race  unworthy  of  him,  and  suffering  alike  from  their 
ixgusUce  and  from  the  excess  of  his  own  spirit.  He  made  ^ 
character  for  himsdUr;-r-and  whatever  he  haid  made  it,  it  nn^t 
have  been  believed.  It  was  an  assumed  ideal  impcfrsoni^tion  of 
a  character  of  literair  and  philosophical  romance^.  At  last,  in- 
deed, he  broke  up  his  own  spdl.  But  if  he  could  have  left  the 
delusion  behind  him,  he  could  not  have  left  the  power; — ^for  the 
pow^  hangs  round  the  living  mant  it  does  not  rest  upon  the 
grave. 

,  When  death  .ifcmoves  such  a  writer  from  our  sighl^  the  ma- 
gical influence  of  which  we  have  spoken  gradually  fades  away  ; 
and  a  new  generation,  free  from  all  personal  feelingiB  towarda 
th*  idol  of  a  former  age,  may  perhaps  be  wearied  with  that 
perpetual  sel£>reference  which  to  them  seems  merely  the  que* 
rulousness  or  the  folly  of  unhappy  or  diseased  ^oism.  It  is 
even  probable,  that  they  mvy  perversely  withhold  a  portion  of 
just  admiration  and  delight  m>m  him  who  wa^  once  the  undis-? 
puted  sovereign  of  the  soul,  and  that  they  may  show  their  surr 
prise  at  the  subjection  of  their  predecesscurs  beneath  the  tyran- 
nica,!  despotism  of  genius,  by  scorning  themselves  to  bow  oefore 
it^'powqr,  or  acknowledge  its  legitimacy.  It  is  at  least  certain^ 
tha^  by  t^e  darkness  of  death  such  luminaries,  if  not  eclipsed, 
are  ;l^c^  of  their  beams.  So  mtich,  even  in  their  works  of 
mo^t  general  interest,  derives  its  beauty  and  fascination  from  a 
vivid  feeling,  in  the  reader's  mind,  of  its  being  a  portraiture  of 
one  with  whom  he  has  formed  a  land  of  strange,  wild  and  dis- 
turbed friendship,  that  they  who  come  after,  and  have  never 
felt  the  sorcery  of  the  living  man,  instead  of  being  kindled  up 
by  such  pictures  into  impassiosied  wonder  and  delight,  may. 
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gaze  on  them  with  no  stronger  emoticm  than  curiosity,  and 
even  turn  from  them  with  indifference.  Such  must  be  more 
or  less  the  &te  of  all  works  of  genius,  however  ^lendid  and 
powerful,  of  which  the  chief  interest  is  not  in  universal  truths 
so  much  as  in  the  intensity  of  individual  feeling,  and  the  im- 
personation of  individual  character. 

It  would,  inde^,  be  in  most  violent  contradiction  to  all  we  have 
fimnerly  written  c^  Lord  Byron,  were  we  to  say  that  be  stands 
in  this  predicament  Yet,  there  is  a  certain  applicability  of  our 
observaticms  even  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Rmisseau,  with  whom, 
perhaps  too  fancifiilly,  we  have  now  asscx:iated  his  nature  and 
tiis  name.  Posterilir  may  make  fewer  allowances  for  much  in 
himself  and  his  writmos,  than  his  contemporaries  are  willing  to 
do;  nor  will  they,  wi£  the  same  passionate  and  impetuous  2eal, 
fdlow  the  wild  voice  that  too  often  leads  into  a  haunted  wilder- 
ness of  doubt  and  darkness.  To  them,  as  to  us,  there  will  al« 
ways  be  something  majestic  in  his  misery — something  sublime  in 
his  despair.  But  they  will  not,  like  us,  be  withheldfrom  stern- 
er and  severer  feelings,  and  from  the  m<»re  frequent  visitings 
of  moral  condemnation,  by  that  awful  commiseration  and  ^^m- 
pathy  which  a  ^eat  poet  breathes  at  will  into  all  hearts,  m>m 
nis  living  a^nies, — ^nor,  by  diat  restless,  and  watchful,  and 
longing  anxiety,  to  see  again  and  again  the  princely  sufferer 
rising  up  with  nresh  confessions  of  a  still  more  magnificent  sor- 
row,— nor,  by  that  succession  of  affecting  appeals  to  the  frail- 
ties and  troubles  of  our  own  hearts,  which  now  keeps  him  vivid- 
ly, and  brightly,  in  our  remembrance,  wherever  lus  soul,'  tem- 
pest-like, may  have  driven  him  over  earth  and  sea, — ^nor,  above 
all,  by  the  cheering  aiid  lofhr  hope  now  felt  by  them  who  wish 
to  see  genius  the  inseparable  companion  of  virtue, — that  he 
whose  mspiration  holds  us  always  in  wonder,  and  so  often  in 
delight,  may  come  ere  long  to  breathe  a  serener  atmosphere 
of  thought, — ^and,  after  all  nis  wanderings,  and  all  his  woes,— 
ixith  subsided  passions,  and  invigorated  intellect,  calmly  rest  at 
last  in  th^  collected  majesty  of  his  power. 

We  are  not  now  writing  a  formal  critique  on  the  genius  of 
Byron,  but  rather  expressing  our  notions  of  the  relation  in 
whidi  he  stands  with  the  lovers  of  poetry.  There  is  felt  to  be 
between  him  and  the  public  mind,  a  stron^r  personal  bond  thaa 
ever  linked  its  movements  to  any  other  living  poet.  And  we 
think  that  this  bond  will  in  future  be  still  more  closely  rivetted. 
During  the  cpmposition  of  the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
he  had  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  character  he  wished  to  deli- 
neate,— nor  did  he  perhaps  very  (fistinctly  comprehend  the  scqse 
and  tendencies  of  his  own  jgenius»    Two  conception%  distinct 
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jErom  each  other,  Beem  thereia  to  be  often-  bleQdedt*-->Qn^,  of 
ideal  human  beings,  made  up  of  certain  troubled  powen^.and 

Kssionsy — and  oae,  of  himself  ranging  the  world  of  Mature  aud 
an  in  wonder  and  delight  and  witationy  in  his  capacity  of 
a  poet.  These  conc^tions,  which  jfrequently  jostled  and  interr 
fered  with  each  other,  he  has  since  more  dbtinctly  unfolded  in 
fiepdrate  poems.  His  troubled  imaginary  beings,— ^-possessing 
much  of  himself,  and  far  more  not  of  himself,  he  has  made  into 
Giaours,  Conrads,  Laras  and  Alps, — and  his  conception  of 
himself  has  been  expanded  into  Childe  Harold,  as  we  now  be- 
hold him  on  that  ^lendid  pilgrimage.  It  is  not  enough  to  sa^ 
that  the  veil  is  at  last  ihrown  oiF.  It  is  a  nobler  creature  who  is 
before  us.  The  ill*sustained  misanthropy,  and  disdain  of  the 
two  first  Cantos,  more  faintly  glinuner  throughout  the  thir4» 
and  may  be  said  to  disappear  wholly  froim  the  fourth,  whidi  re- 
flects the  high  and  disturbed  visions  of  earthly  glory,  ^s  a  dark 
swollen  tide  images  the  ^lendoiirs  of  the  sky  in  portentous  co*- 
buring,  and  brdcen  magnificence. 

We  have  admitted,  that  much  of  himself  is  depicted  in  all  his 
heroes;  but  when  we  seem  to  see  the  poet  shadowed  out  in  all 
those  states  of  disordered  being  which  such  heroes  ^diibit,  we 
are  far  from  believing  that  his  own  mind  has  gone  through 
those  states  of  disorder,  iii  its  own  experience  of  li£e.  We 
merely  conceive  of  it  b»  having  felt  within  itself  the  capacity  of 
such  disorders,  and  therefore  exhibiting  itself  before  us  in  pofr- 
sibili^.  This  is  not  general— it  is  rare  with  great  poets.  Nei^ 
ther  Homer)  nor  Shakspeare,  nor  Milton,  ever  so  show  them- 
selves in  the  characters  which  they  portray.  Their  poetical  pet:>- 
sonages  have  no  reference  to  themselves ;  but  are  distinct,  inde- 
pendent creatures  of  their  minds,  produced  in  the  full  freedom^of 
intellectual  power.  Jn  Byron,  there  does  not  seem  this  freedom 
of  power.  There  is  little  appropriation  of  character  to  events. 
Character  is  first,  and  all  in  all.  It  is  dictated — compelled  by 
some  force  in  his  own  mind  necessitating  him, — and  the  events 
obey.  These  poems,  therefore,  with  aU  their  beauty  and  vi- 
gour, are  not,  like  Scott's  poems,  full  said  complete  narrations 
of  some  one  definite  story,  containing  within  itself  a  picture  of 
human  life.  They  are  merely  bold,  confused,  and  turbulent  ex- 
emplifications of  certain  sweeping  energies  and  irresistible  pas- 
sions. They  are  fragments  of  a  poet's  dark  dream  of  life.  The 
very  personages,  vividly  as  they  are  pictured,  are  yet  fdt  to  be 
fictitious ;  and  derive  their  chief  power  over  us  from  their  sup- 
posed mysterious  connexion  with  the  poet  himseli^  and,  it  may 
)e  addeu,  with  each  other.  The  law  of  his  mind  is,  to  embody 
)is  own  peculiar  feelings  in  the  forms  of  other  i^en.    In  all  h» 
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Jieroes  we  accordmgly  recogmse— though  with  infiniCe  modifi* 
cations,  the  same  great  diaracterUdcs, — a  high  and  audacious 
conception  of  the  power  of  the  imnd,«-^an  intense  sensibility  of 
passion, — an  almost  boundless  capacity  of  tumultuous  emotion^ 
— >a  haunting  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  disordered  power^— 
and,  above  all,  a  soul*-felt,  blood-felt  delight  in  beau^,— >^a  beau*' 
ty  which,  in  his  wild  creations,  is  often  scared  away  from  the 
agitated  surface  of  life  by  stormier  passions,  but  which,  like  « 
bird  of  calm,  is  for  ever  returning,  on  its  soft,  silvery  wings, 
before  the  black  swell  has  finally  subsided  into  sunshine  and 
peace. 

It  seems  to  us,  diat  this  exquisite  sense  of  beautr  has  of  late 
become  still  more  exquisite  in  the  soul  of  Byron,  ranisina,  the 
most  finished  of  all  his  poems,  is  full  of  it  to  overflowing; — ^it 
breathes  firom  every  page  of  the  Prisoners  of  Chillon; — ^but  it  is 
in  Manfred  that  it  riots  and  revels  an\ong  the  i^eams  and  water« 
Ms,  and  groves,  and  mountains,  and  heavens.  Irrelevant  and  ill* 
managed  as  many  parts  are  of  that  grand  drama,  there  is  in  the 
character  of  Manfred  more  of  the  self-might  of  Byron  than  in 
all  his  previous  prodttctions.  He  has  therein  brought,  with 
wonderral  power,  metaphysical  conceptions  into  forms,— ^md  we 
know  of  no  poem  in .  which  the  aspect  of  external  nature  is 
throughout  lifted  xs^  with  an  expression  at  once  so  beautiful, 
solemn  and  majestic  It  is  the  po^n,  next  to  Childe  Harold, 
which  we  should  give  to  a  foreigner  to  read,  that  he  might  know 
something  of  Byron.  Shakspeare  has  given  Ito  those  abstrac* 
tions  of  human  life  and  being,  which  are  truth  in  the  intellect, 
forms  as  full,  dear,  glowing  as  the  idealised  forms  of  visible  na- 
ture. The  very  words  of  Ariel  picti^'e,  to  us.  his  beautiful  be^ 
ing.  In  Manfred,  we  see  glorious  but  immature  manifestations 
of  similar  power.  The  poet  there  creates,  with  delight,  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  fimcies  into  visible  forms,  that  he  may  cling  an4 
cleave  to  mem,  and  clasp .  them  in  his  passion.  The  beautiful 
Witch  of  the  Alps  s6ems  exhaled  from  the  luminous  spray  of  the 
Cataract, — ^as  if  the  poet's  eyes,  unsated  with  the  beauty  of  in-» 
animate  nature,  gave  spectral  apparitions  ofiovdiness  to  feed 
the  pure  passion  of  the  poet's  soul. 

We  sp#ak  of  Manfred  now,  because  it  ^eems  to  us  to  hold  a 
middle  place  between  the  Tales  of  Byron,  and  Childe  Harold, 
as  far  as  regards  the  Poet  himself.  ]DUt  we  likewise  do  so,  that 
we  ifiay  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  £qw  words  cmi  the  moral 
ikF  dtii«  poem,  and  a  few  words  on  a  su^ect  that  may  scarcely 
seem  to  fall  under  the  legitimate,  province  of  the  critic,  but  which, 
in  (he  case  of  this  great  writer,  forms  so  profoundly-interesting 
a  part  of  his  poetical  character-^we  mean^  h|s  scepticism,. 
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The  xAotsl  diaracter  of  Bvron's  poetry  has  often  b^en 

td^  and  we  have  ourselves  admitted  that  some  strong  objections 
might  be  UFj^ed  against  it*  But  we  think  that  his  tnind  is  liow 
deai^ing  up,  like  noon-day,  after  a  stormy  and  disturbed  morn* 
ing  ;-^and  when  the  change  which  we  anticipate  has  been  fully 
broiight  about,  the  moral  character. of  his  poetry  will  be  lofty 
knd  pure.  Over  this  fine  drama,  a  moral  feeling  han^  like  A 
ibmbrous  thunder  cloud.  No  other  ffUilt  but  that  so  darkly 
shadowed  out  could  have  furnished  so  aVeadful  an  illustration  of 
the  hideous  aberrations  of  humah  nature^ '  however  lioble  and 
majestic,  when  left  a  prey  to  its  desires,  its  passions  and  its  imaf^ 
ginatioh.  Tlie  beauty,  at  one  time  so  innocently  adored,  is  at 
hst  sdiled^  profaned  and  violated.  Affection,  love,  guilty  horror^ 
temorse  and  death  cohie  in  terrible  succession^  yet  all  darkly 
linked  togethen  We  think  of  Astarte  as  youngs  beautiful,  in- 
nocent— ^guilty — ^lost'^^murdered — ^biiried — judged — pard<Hied; 
but  still,  m  her  permitted  visit  to  earth,  speakmg  in  a  voice  of 
sorrow,  and  with  a  Countenance  yet  pale  with  mortal  trouble* 
We  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  beauty  and  innocence ;  but* 
at  last,  she  rises  up  before  us  in  all  the  mortal  silence  of  a  ghost^ 
with  fixed,  glazea  and  passionless  eyes,  revealing  deaths  judge- 
ment and  eternity.  The  moral  breathes  and  biims  in  every 
word, — ^in  sadness,  misery,  insanity,  desolation  and  death.  The 
work  is  <  instinct  with  spirit, ' — ^and  in  the  agony  and  distrac* 
tion,  and  all  its  dimly  imagined  causes,  we  behold^  though 
broken  up,  confused  and  shattered^  the  elanents  of  a  purer  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  other  point,  namely,  the  dark  and  sceptical  spirit 
prevalent  through  the  works  of  this  poet,  we  shall  not  now  ut- 
ter all  that  we  feel,  but  rather  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers 
to  it  as  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  poetry  of  the  age.  Who- 
ever has  stumed  tne  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  comparative  disregard  and  indiffer-^ 
ence  wherewith  the  thinking  men  of  these  exquisitely  polished 
nations  contemplated  those  sulijects  of  darkness  and  mystery 
which  afford,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life,  so  much  dis^ 
quiet — ^we  had  almost  said  so  much  agdny  to  the  mind  of  every 
reflecting  modem.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  in  any  very 
,  satisfactory,  and  we  suspect  altogether  impossible  to  do  so  u^  any 
strictly  logical  manner.  In  reading  the  works  of  Plato  and  his 
interpreter  Cicero,  we  find  the  germs  of  all  the  dcmbts  and  an- 
xieties to  which  we  have  alluded,  so  far  as  these  are  connected 
with  the  workings  of  our  reasoii.  The  singularity  is,  that  those 
clouds  of  darkness,  which  hang  over  the  mteUect,  do  not  ap- 
pear, so  far  as  we  can  perceive^  to  have  thrown  at  .any  time  any 
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very  alarming  shade  upon  the  feelings  or  temper  of  the  ancient 
sceptic.  We  should  think  a  very  great  deal  of  this  was  owing 
to  the  brilliancy  and  activity  of  his  southern  fancy.  The  lighter 
spirits  of  antiquity,  like  the  more  mercurial  of  our  mooems, 
sought  reflige  m  mere  gatete  du  cceur  and  derision.  The  graver 
poets  and  philosophers — and  poetry  and  philosophy  were  in  those 
days  seldom  disunited — ^built  up  some  airy  and  beautiful  system 
of  mysticism,  each  following  his  own  devices,  and  suiting  the 
erection  to  his  own  peculiarities  of  hope  and  inclination ;  and 
this  being  once  accomplished,  the  mind  appears  to  have  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  what  it  had  done,  and  to  have  reposed  a- 
midst  the  splendours  of  its  sand-built  fantastic  edifice,  with  as 
much  security  as  if  it  had  been  grooved  and  rivetted  into  the 
rock  of  ages.  The  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  devising  a 
system,  furnished  consolation  to  its  creators  or  improvers.  Lu- 
cretius is  a  striking  example  of  all  this;  and  it  may  be  averred 
that,  down  to  the  time  oi  Claudian,  wlio  lived  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  in  no  classical  writer  of  antiquity  do  there  oc- 
cur any  traces  of  what  moderns  understand  by  the  restlessness 
and  discomfort  of  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  government  of  the  worlc', 
and  the  future  destinies  of  Man.* 

There  are  three  only  eveu  among  the  great  poets  of  modern 
times,  who  haye  chosen  to  depict,  in  their  full  shape  and  vigour, 
those  agonies  to  which  great  and  meditative  intellects  are,  in  the 
present  progress  of  human  historj',  exposed  by  the  eternal  re- 
currence ot  a  deep  and  discontented  scepticism.  But' there  is 
only  one  who  has  dared  to  represent  himself  as  the  victim  of 
these  nameless  and  undcfinable  sufferings.  Goethe  chose  for  his 
doubts  and  his  darkness  the  terrible  disguise  of  the  mysterious 
Faustus.  Scliiller,  with  still  greater  bolaness,  planted  the  same 
jmguish  in  the  restless,  haughty  and  heroic  bosom  of  Wallen- 
stem.  But  Byron  has  sougiit  no  external  symbol  in  which  to 
embody  tlie  inquietudes  of  his  soul.  He  takes  the  world  and 
all  that  it  inherit  for  his  arena  and  his  spectators ;  and  he  dis- 
plays himself  before  their  gaze,  wrestling  unceasingly  and  inef- 
fectually with  the  demon  that  torments  him.  At  times  there  is 
isomething  mournful  and  depressing  in  his  scepticism ;  ■  >ut  of- 
tener,  it  is  of  a  high  and  solemn  character,  approaching  to  the 
very  verge  of  a  confiding  faith.  Whatever  the  poet  may  be- 
lieve, we  his  readers  always  feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled 
and  elevated  even  by  his  melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  in  our 
own  belief  by  the  very  doubts  so  majestically  conceived  and  ut- 
tered. His  scepticism,  if  it  ever  approaches  to  a  creed,  carries 
with  it  its  refutation  in  its  grandeur.     Their  is  neither  philosQ^ 
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phy  nor  religion  in  those  bitter  and  savage  taunts,  which  have 
been  cruelly  thro^vn  out,  from  many  quarters^  against  those 
moods  of  mmd  which  are  involuntary,  and  will  not  pass  away; — 
the  shadows  and  spectres  which  still  haunt  his  imagination,  may 
once  have  disturbed  our  own  j — through  his  gloom  there  are  fre- 
quent flashes  of  illumination ;— and  me  sublime  sadness  which, 
to  him,  is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal  existence,  is 
always  joined  with  a  longing  after  immortality,  and  expressed 
in  language  that  i^  itself  divine. 

But  it  IS  our  duty  now  to  give  our  readers  an  analysis  of  the 
concluding  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  \  and  as  it  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  finest  of  them  all,  our  extracts  shall  be  abundant* 
The  poem  which  it  brings  to  an  end  is  perhaps  the  most  origi- 
nal in  the  language^  both  in  conception  and  execution.  It  is 
no  more  like  Beattie*s  Minstrel  than  Paradise  Lost — ^though 
the  former  production  was  in  the 'Noble  author's  mind  when 
first  thinking  of  Childe  Harold.  A  great  poet,  who  gives 
himself  up,  free  and  unconfined,  to  the  impulses  of  his  genius, 
as  Byron  has  done  in  the  better  part  pf  this  singular  creation, 
shows  to  us  a  spirit  as  it  is  sent  out  from  the  hands  of  Nature, 
to  range  over  the  earth  and  the  societies  of  men.  Even  Shak- 
speare  himself  submits  to  the  shackles  of  history  and  society.  But 
here  Byron  traverses  the  whole  earth,  borne  along  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  his  own  spirit.  Wherever  a  forest  fro^Tis,  or  a  temple 
glitters — there  he  is  privileged  to  bend  his  flight.  ,  He  may 
suddenly  start  up  from  his  solitary  dream  by  the  secret  fountain 
of  the  desert,  and  descend  at  once  into  the  tumult  of  peopled, 
or  the  silence  of  desolated  cities.  Whatever  lives  now — ^has 
perished  heretofore— or  may  exist  hereafter — and  that  has  with- 
in it  a  power  to  kindle  passion,  may  become  the  material  of  his 
all-embracing  song.  There  are  no  unities  of  time  or  place  to 
fetter  him, — and  we  fly  with  him  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  and 
from  tower  to  tower,  over  all  the  solitude  of  nature,  and  all 
the  magnificence  of  art.  When  the  past  pageants  of  history 
seem  too  dim  and  faded,  he  can  turn  to  the  splendid  spectacles 
that  have  dignified  our  own  days ;  and  the  images  of  lungs  and 
conquerors  of  old .  may  give  place  *to  those  yet  living  m  so- 
vereignty or  exile.  Indeed,  much  of  the  power  which  Harold 
holds  over  us  is  derived  from  this  source.  He  lives  in  a  sort  of 
sympathy  with  the  public  mind — sometimes  wholly  distinct  from 
it — sometimes  acting  in  opposition  to  it — sometimes  blending 
with  it, — but,  at  all  times, — in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  hav- 
ing a  reference  to  the  public  mind.  His  spirit  need  not  go 
back  into  the  past, — though  it  often  does  so^ — to  bring  the  od-? 
jects  of  its  love  back  to  eartli  in  more  beaudftil  life.    The  ex-? 
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iitence  he  punts  is — ^naw.  The  objects  he  presents  are  marked 
out  to  him  by  men's  present  regards.  It  is  his  to  speak  of  all 
th9fle  great  political  events  which  have  been  objects  oi  such  pas- 
sionate  sympathy  to  the  nation.  And  when  he  does  speak  of 
them,  he  either  gives  us  back  our  own  feelines,  raised  into 
powerful  poetry,  or  he  endeavours  to  displace  uem  from  opr 
breasts,  and  to  substitute  others  of  his  own.  In  either  case,  it  is 
a  livfaig  speaker  standing  up  before  us,  and  ruling  our  minds. 
But  chiefly  he  speaks  our  own  feelings,  exalted  in  thought,  lan« 
gnage^  and  passi(»i.  The  whole  substance  and  basis  of  his 
poem  is,  therefore,  popular.  All  the  scenes  through  which  he 
lias  travelled,  were,  at  the  very  moment,  of  strong  interest  to 
the  public  mind,  and  that  interest  still  hangi  over  them.  His 
travels  were  not,  at  first,  ^he  sdf-impelled  act  of  a  mind  S6ver<« 
ing  itself  in  lonely  roaming  from  all  participation  with  the  so- 
ciety to  which  it  belonged,  but  rather  obeying  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  mind  of  that  society.  The  southern  r^ons  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  like  a  world  opening  upon  us  with  fresh  and 
novel  beauty,  and  our  souls  have  enjoyed  themselves  there,  of 
late  years,  with  a  sort  of  romantic  pleasure.  This  fanciful  and 
romantic  feeling  was  common  to  those  who  went  to  see  those 
countries,  and  to  those  who  remained  at  home  to  hear  the  nar- 
rations of  the  adventurers,— *so  that  all  the  Italian,  Grecian, 
Peninsular,  Ionian  and  Ottoman  feeling  which  pervades  Childe 
Harold,  singularly  suited  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  Byron,  was 
not  first  brought  upon  the  English  mind  by  the  power  of  that 
genius,  but  was  there  already  in  great  force  and  activity. 

There  can  be  no  limits  set  to  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a 
great  poet  thus  going  forth,  like  a  spirit,  from  the  heart  of  a 
powerful  and  impassioned  people,  to  range  among  the  objects 
and  events  to  them  most  pregnant  with  passion, — ^who  is,  as  it 
were,  the  representative  of  our  most  exalted  intellect, — and  who 
often  seems  to  disclose  within  ourselves  that  splendour  with  which 
he  invests  Our  own  ordinary  conceptions.  The  consciousness  that 
he  is  so  considered  by  a  great  people,  must  give  a  kingly  power 
and  confidence  to  a  poet.  He  feels  hijnself  entitled,  and,  as  it 
were,  elected  to  survey  the  phenomena  of  the  times,  and  to  re- 
port upon  them  in  poetry.  He  is  the  speculator  of  the  passing 
might  and  greatness  of  his  own  generation.  But  though  he 
speaks  to  the  public,  at  all  times,  he  does^not  consider  them  as 
Ins  judges.  He  looks  upon  them  as  sentient  existences  that  are 
important  to  his  poetical  existence, — ^but,  so  that  he  command 
their  feelings  and  passions,  he  cares  not  for  their  censure  or  their 
praise, — ^for  his  fame  is  more  than  mere  literary  fame ;  and  he 
aims  in  poetry,  like  the  fallen  chief  whose  image  is  so  often  be- 
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fore  him,  at  universal  dominion,  we  had  almost  said,  Utxivefsa! 
tyranny,  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Childe  Harold  is  now  in  Italy ;  and  his  first  strain  rises  from 
Venice,  *  the  City  of  the  Sea.  *  There  is,  unquestionably,  much 
vigour  in  his  lament  over  her  fallen  greatness, — ^yet  we  confess, 
that,  during  the  first  thirty  stanzas  of  this  Canto,  the  poet's  mind 
seems  scarcely  to  have  kindled  into  its  perfect  power;  and  that 
there  is  not  much  in  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  far  inferior' in- 
tellect. It  seems  to  us,  also,  the  only  part  of  the  poem  in  which 
he  forces  his  own  individual  feelings  into  reluctant  words,  in- 
stead of  givinff  vent  to  them,  as  is  usual  with  him,  in  impassion- 
ed music.     The  following  stanzas  are  fine. 

Statues  of  glass — sfi  shiver'd — the  long  file 

Of  her  dead  Doges  are  dcclin'd  to  dust ; 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 

Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 

Their  sceptre  oroken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 

Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls, 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,,  such  as  must 

Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals, 
Have,  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o*er  Venice*  lovely  walls. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse,      ' 
And  fetter*d  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Bedemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — ^his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  fi*om  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  straips. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants  ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion !  to  thee  :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children  ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

I  lov'd  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 

Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 

Bising  like  water-colunms  from  the  sea, 

Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 

And  Otway,  iCatcIiff,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art^ 

Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so. 

Although  I  found  her  thu^^  we  did  not  part. 
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Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show.     p.  10 — 12. 

.  Escaping  from  Venice,  he  presents  us  with  an  exquisite  moon* 
Ught  landscape  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  Indeed,  the  whole 
€xf  this  Canto  is  rich  in  description  of  Nature.  The  love  of  Na- 
ture now  appears  as  a  distinct  passion  in  his  mind.  It  is  a  love 
that  does  not  rest  in  beholding,  nor  is  satisfied  with  describing 
what  is  before  him.  It  has  a  power  and  being,  blinding  itself 
with  the  poet's  very  life.  Etherially  and  ideafly  beautiful  and 
perfect,  and  therefore  satisfying  the  longings  of  a  poet's  soul,  Na- 
ture yet  seems  to  woo  with  delight  his  very  senses — ^to  love  him, 
frail,  weak  and  lowly  as  he  is,  and  to  breathe  upon  him  the 
blessedness  and  glory  of  her  own  deep,  calm,  and  mighty  ex- 
istence. Though  Byron  had,  with  his  real  eyes,  perhaps  seen 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permitted  to  any  great 
*poet,  yet  he  never  before  seemed  to  opoi  his  whole  heart  to  her 
genial  impulses.  But  in  this  he  is  changed ;  and,  in  the  third 
andfourdb  Cantos  of  Harold,  he  will  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  best  descriptive  poets,  in  this  age  of  descriptive  poetry. 

The  Moon  is  up,  aiid  yet  it  is  not  night— 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 

Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 

Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  free  •  - 

From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be  . 

Melted  to  one  vapt  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  th6  .Day  joins  the  past  Eternity. ; 

While,  on  the  otl^er  h^d,.  meek  Dian's  icrest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  isl^d  of  tl^  ble^t  i 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns    • 

With  her  o*er  half  the  lovely  heaven;  but  still 

Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 

Roird  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhstian  hill^ 

As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 

Nature  reclaim*d  her  order : — :gently  flpws 

The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 

The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it  glows, 

Fiird  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afer. 

Comes  down  upon  the  waters  ;  all  its  hues, 

From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 

And  lE^ow  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 

Its  mantle  o'er  the.  mountains  ;  parting  day 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 

With  k  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away,       ' 
The  last  stiU  loveliest,  till-^'tis  gone-— and  all  is  grfiy.    p.  16, 17. 
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Passing  through  Arqua,  the  mountain-village  whete  Pe- 
trarch *  went  down  the  vale  of  years,  *  he  beautifully  muses 
over  the  remains  of  his  simple  mansion  and  his  s^ulchre,  and 
then  starts  away  from  the  peacefulness  of  the  hallowed  scen^ 
into  one  of  those  terrible  fits,  which  oflen  suddenly  appal  us  ia 
poetry. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ;— rear'd  in  air, 

Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 

The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 

Many  familiar  with  his  wellnsung  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 

To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 

From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 

Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame* 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died ; 
The  mountain  village  where  his  latter  days 
'  Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  pridt^— * 
'  An  honest  pride-^and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  ofier  to  thepassing  strangerts  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sej^ulchre ;  both  pkin 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  jiccordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  p3n:amid  form'd  his  monumental  fane. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  thoseVho  their  mortality  have  felt. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade^ 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers^ 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours  ^ 

With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live,  *• 

'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid ;  alone— man  with  his  God  must  strive : 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  Demons,  who  impair 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
'    In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
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And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay. 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away  ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom.     18 — 20. 

In  Ferrara,  he  vents  bis  pity  over  the  fate  of  Tasso,  and  his 
wi*ath  against  the  tyrant  Alphonso ;  and  after  some  eloquent 
c»ilogiums  on  Italy  and  her  finest  spirits^  we  find  him  at  Flo- 
rence. The  delight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  there,  and  afterwards  at  Roniie»  is  such 
Q&  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet,  whose  youth- 
fiil  mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  those  classical  ideas  and 
associations,  which  aftbrd  so  many  sources  of  pleasure,  through 
every  period  of  life.  He  has  gazed  upon  these  masterpieces  of 
art  with,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  more  susceptible,  and  in  spite  of  his 
disavowal,  we  had  almost  said  with  a  more  learned  eye,  than  can 
be  traced  in  the  efiusions  of  any  poet  who  had  previously  express^ 
ed,  in  any  formal  manner,  his  admiration  of  their  beauty.  It  may 
appear  fanciful  to  say  so ; — ^but  we  think  the  genius  oi  Byron  is, 
more  than  that  of  any  odier  niodem  poet;  akin  to  that  peculiar 
genius,  which  seems  to  have  been  diffused  among  all  the  poets 
and  artists  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  whose  spirit,  above  all  its 
other  wonders,  the  great  specimens  of  Sculpture  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  Modern  poets,  in  general,  de- 
light in  a  full  assemblage  of  persons  or  ideas  or  images,  and  in 
a  rich  variety  of  effect,  something  not  ikr  dissimQar  from  which 
is  found  and  admired  in  the  productions  of  Painters.  '  Byron 
alone  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  singleness,  simplicity  and  unity. 
He  shares,  what  some  consider  to  be  the  disadvantages  of  Sculp- 
ture, but  what  we  conceive  to  be,  in  no  small  degree,  the  sources 
of  that  power,  which,  unrivalled  by  any  other  productions,  save 
only  those  of  the  poet,  breathes  from  the  inimitable  monuments 
of  uiat  severest  of  the  arts.  His  creations,  whether  of  beauty 
or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He  requires  no  grouping 
to  give  effect  to  his  favourites,  or  to  tell  his  story.  His  neroines 
are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness,  which  require  no  foil ;  his  he- 
roes stand  alone  as  upon  marble  pedestals,  aisplaying  the  naked 
power  of  passion,  or  the  wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of 
grief.  The  artist  who  would  illustrate,  as  it  is  called,  the  works 
of  any  of  our  other  poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  splendours  of 
the  pencil.  He  who  would  transfer  into  another  vehicle  the 
spirit  of  Byron,  must  pour  the  liquid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn 
rock.  What  he  loses  in  ease,  he  wiU  gain  in  power.  He 
might  draw  from  Medora,  Gulnare,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  subjects 
for  relievos^  worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  as  Harold 
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has  himself  displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  loveliest,  and 
the  sternest  relics,  of  the  inimitable  genius  of  the  Greeks. 

But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 

Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 

A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 

Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 

Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 

To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 

Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps 

Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom, 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a  new  mom* 

*  There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 
>         The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 

The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  b^old 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would  &il  i 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
.  Envy  the  innatle  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould: 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness ;  there — for  ever  there-— 
Chained  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — ^we  have  eyes  : 
Slood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shepherd's  prize«» 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ?, 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum. 
Showered  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an  urn ! 

Glowing,  and  circumfased  in  speechless  love, 
ITieir  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  in^p'rove. 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight. 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ; — let  it  go  ! 
We  can  recal  such  visions,  and  create. 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which  grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below*    p.  27-^29« 
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"With  the  same  divine  glow  of  enthuaiaun  k«  speaks  of  Ae 
Crreck  statues  at  Rome. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending  z-^Vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp» 
The  old  man^s  clench  ;  the  long  envenomed  chaia 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  Sun  in  hmnan  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by,  ^ 

.Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love,  ^ 

Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Longed  for  a  deathless  lover  fVom  above. 
And  madden'd  in  tliat  vision — are  ei^rest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A  tay  of  immortidity^-*-and  stood, 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  £i  god ! 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  tlie  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallowed  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,   but  breatthes  the  flame  with  which  *twtfl 
wrought, . .  p»  88,  84w 

Wliile  he  yet  reinains  at  Florence,  he  meditates  for  a  while 
tm  the  ashes  of  the  great  men  in  Santa  Croce ;  and  then,  ex- 
pressing a  feigned  scom  of  those  very  works  of  art,  which  had 
awakened  his  inspiration,  he  carries  us  at  once  into  the  blootiy 
field  of  Throsimene. 

—I  roam 
By  'Thrasimene's  la!cc,  in  the  dc^flej 
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Fatal  to  Roman  rashness^  more  at  home ;  , 

For  there  the  Carthaginan'g  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  sIiOTe, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Keek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter'd  o'er. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  phrenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneat^  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reeled  unheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  siieet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  me6t  i 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark  '    . 

The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law. 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down- toppling  nests ;  and  bellowing  herds- 
Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  ailld  man's  dread  hath  no  words. 

p.  34,  35. 

How  delightful,  after  such  a  terrible  picture,  is  the  placid 
ftnd  beautiful  repose  of  what  follows. 

Far  otlier  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 

Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 

Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough  ; 

Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 

Lay  where  their  roots  are;  but  a  brook  hath  ta*cn-« 

A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 

A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain ; 

And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
•       Made  the  e^rth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling  waters  red. 

But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave  ^ 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  n3anph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear  ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  t 
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And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  etill, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness  ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  .Ay  glassy  deeps  ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  i^allower  wave  slill  tells  its  bubbling  tales. 

p.  35,  36, 
This  gentle  scene  is  again  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cataract  of  Velino^  whidi  absolutely  thunders  in  our 
ears  like  a  reality.     The  passion  with  which  the  whole  descrip- 
tion is  imbued,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Byron. 

The  roar  of  waters ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice  ; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
llieir  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  aS  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  : — how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushmg  the  clifis,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale : — Look  back  I 
Lo  !  where  it 'comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, . 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract. 

Horribly. beautiful!  but. on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  iftom, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
vBy  the  <listracted  waters,  bears  serene 
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Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien.     p.  37-39. 
There  immediately  follows  this  a  passage,  which  produces  a 
powerful  effect  on  our  imagination,  as  it  would  seem  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  names  of  famous  moun- 
tains.    We  feel  as  if  we,  as  well  as  the  poet,  had  been  eyewit- 
nesses of  all  the  sublimity. 

Once,  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which — had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  lauwine— might  be  worshipped  more ; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont-Blanc  both  far  and  near. 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 

And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 

Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame^ 

For  still  they  soared  unutterably  high : 

I've  lopk'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 

Athos,  Olympus,  j^tna.  Atlas,  made 

These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, '  &c.  p.  39,  40. 
But  the  Pil^im  now  approaches — and  enters  that  place  whi- 
ther all  his  visions  were  tending,  and  which  surpasses  in  gran- 
deur all  that  even  his  eyes  had  before  witnessed  on  earth.  He 
has  not  disappointed  us  in  his  poetical  commemoration  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Souls  the  most  untouched  with  that  inspiration 
of  which  he  has  drunk  so  deeply,  cannot  gaze  upon  that  most 
affecting  of  all  earthly  scenes,  without  being  wrapt  for  a  season 
into  something  of  that  high  ecstasy  which  is  the  privileged  ele- 
ment of  genius, — without  catching  a  Roman  grandeur  in  the 
midst  of  the  crumbled  palaces  of  Rome.  The  Seven  Hills  them- 
selves have  mouldered  into  one  mass  of  ruin.  The  concussions 
of  war,  time,  and  barbarism,  have  levelled  the  old  land-marks 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  pages  of  Livy,  Tacitus  and 
Virgil, — they  have  bereaved  not  only  the  Palatine  of  its  splen- 
dour, but  the  Tai*peian  of  its  height.  We  clescend,  not  ascend* 
to  the  Pantheon ;  and  in  a  few  oamp,  dreary,  and  subterranean 
dungeons,  we  survey  the  only  relics  of  the  gigantic  palace  of 
the  Cassars,  ^  the  JDomus  Aurea, '  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  and  this  desert — ^throned  on  the  path- 
less labyrintli  of  her  ruin,  sits  the  Genius  of  the  place — a  per- 
«OBification  whidi  is  not  dreamlike  or  imaginary,  out  which  ri- 
vets and  rules  the  soul  of  the  most  prosaic  observer, — ^the  ma- 
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jestic  ima^  or  memoir  of  the  faOen  city.  Here  indeed  the 
sombre  spirit  of  Harold  must  have  foimd  a  fitting  resting-place. 
Here,  indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that 
fearful  power,  with  which  it  has  b6en  his  delight  to  throw  a 
Tell  over  gladness,  and  make  us  despise  ourselves  for  being 
happy  even  under  the  fairest  influences  of  the  bloom  of  Nature. 
The  darkest  soul  might  here  revel  in  images  of  grief,  witliout 
fearing  any  want  of  sympathy  for  its  terrible  creations.  But 
Byron  has  wisely  forborne  to  carry  the  impression  further  than 
was  necessary;  or  rather,  with  the  genuine  submission  and  re- 
verence natural  to  a  truly  great  mind,  he  disdains  to  be  other 
than  passive  on«uch  an  arena ;  and  taking,  as  it  were,  the  trou- 
bled fingers  of  his  Pilgrim  firom  the  lyre,  he  sets  up  the  trem- 
bling strings  to  answer,  only  as  it  may  be  spoken  to  tliem  by  the 
mournful  breezes  of  the  surrounding  desolation. 

Oh  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  controul 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
^         What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?    Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
^ise,-  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress ! 

The  Goth,  the  Christian    Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Rre^ 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill 'd  city's  pride  ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  stat  expire. 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  clim'b  the  capitol :  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : — 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,  "  where  all  is  doubly  night? 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Kight's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us  ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  oce  in  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  maqp, 
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And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desart,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections  ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry,  "  Eureka ! "  it  is  clear—. 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

Alas !  the  lofly  city  1  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pixitur'd  page ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection ;  all  beside — decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was  free! 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roU'd  on  Fortune's  wheel. 
Triumphant  Sylia  !  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  would  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia ; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too, 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown— 

The  dictatorial  wreath, — couldst  thou  divine 

To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 

Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 

By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  ? 

She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
/  Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil'd 

Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display 'd, 

Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh !  she  who  was  Almighty  haS'd ! 

p.  42*^5* 
Here  his  mind  reverts,  in  its  fjassion,  to  the  great  nilii^ 
•pirits  df  his  own  country  or  age,  in  whom  he  discerns  a  dark 
and  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  Syllas  and  Csesars  of  Rome ; 
and,  passing  from  Cromwell  to  Napoleon,  he  glances  at  the 
French  Revolution,  and  fills  several  confused  and  turbid  staiizas 
with  political  retrospects  and  prophecies.     Fron\  these  lucubra- 
tions, however,  we  confess  we  are  not  unwillingly  brought  back 
to  the  scene  before  him,  by  a  very  beautiful  passage,  which 
ends,  like  so  many  others,  with  the  powerful  expression  of  hi% 
own  gloom  and  misanthropy.     This  strain,   however,  is  soon 
discontinued.     Among  the  ruins  of  Rome  there  is  no  sted&st 
resting-place  for  the  indulgence  of  individual  sorrow ;  and  the 
pilgrim,  rising  into  a  loftier  mood,  thusi  blends  his  spirit  witH 
th^  glorious  (tecay,  * 
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Tlien  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  mj  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  grey  and  bright^ 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  ? — let  me  not  number  mine. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strewn 
In  fragments,  chok'd  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight : — Temples,  baths^  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls-«- 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falls. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ; 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — ^barbarism  at  last. 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page,— 'tis  better  written  here, 
Wjiere  gorgeous  Tyranny  had  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  ail  delfghts,  that  eye  or  ear. 
Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with  words !  draw 
near, 

Admire,  exult — despise — ^laugh,  weep, — for  here       ^ 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling :— -Man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
.  Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 

Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs  ?  where  those  who  dared  to  build  ? 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's  ?  No — 'tis  that  of  Time : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  impend  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime, 
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Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd» 
"the  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustaln'd, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests  : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues- -  still  we  Trajan's  name  adore. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 

Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where  the  steep 

Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason  s  race, 

The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
^  Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 

Their  spoils  here  ?  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 

A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 

The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — bums  with  Cicero  ! 

p.  56^59. 
On  the  accidental  recurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  character  of 
Numa,  his  spirit  falls  into  a  passionate  dream  of  the  Egerian 
Grot,  in  which  there  breathes  that  fully  delicate,  and  perfect 
sense  of  beauty  which  often  steals  upon  him  during  moods  of 
a  very  different  kind^  and  wins  him,  somewhat  reluctantly,  away 
into  scenes  filled  with  images  of  stillness  and  peace* 

Egeria !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 

Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 

As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 

Or  wert^ — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 

The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 

Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  eartli, 

Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 

Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  springs  with  years  unwrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prisoned  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy,  creef^ 

Fantastically  tangled ;  the  green  hills 

Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  gras& 

The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 

Qi  aummer-bird«  sing  welcome  as  ye  pas&; 
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Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
.  The  liweetn^  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyesi 
Kiss*d  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  sides. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thv  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil  d  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamoured  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love — the  earliest  oracle ! 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying. 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
4nd  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in  sighing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  eardily  joys, 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  bhint  the  dart— 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys — 
Ktdi  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which  cloys  ? 

p.  60—62. 

But  he  will  not  aUow  himself  to  be  held  in  the  innocent  en- 
chantai^it  of  such  emotions,  and  bursts  again  into  those  bitter 
communings  with  misery,  widiout  which  it  woHid  absoluteily  s»em 
he  can  have  no  continued  existence^  till  at  last  he  denounces  a 
Curse— the  curse  of  forgiveness  it  is  said  to  be— on  all  th^  has 
perturbed  and  maddened  his  spirit.  We  wish  to  avoid,  aa 
much  as  possible,  all  reference  to  such  distressing  passions* 
But  here  they  give  a  dark  and  terrible  colouring  to  (be  poem,  - 
and  it  is  impossible^  to  misunderstand  them^  Our  business  is 
only  with  the  poetry — at  least  we  desire  not  to  extend  our  pri- 
vilege :  And  of  the  poetry  we  must  say,  that  the  season  when  the 
wild  curse  is  imprecated,  midnight ;  the  scene,  the  ruined  site 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Furies;  the  auditors,  the  ghosts  of  de- 
parted years;  and  the  imprecator,  a  being  whose  soul,  though 
endowed  with  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  is  by  himself  said 
to  be  in  ruins  like  the  grandeur  around  him— and  even  dark 
hints  thrown  out,  that  for  its  aberrations  there  may  be  found 
the  most  mournful  of  all  excuses  in  the  threatening  of  the  most 
mournful  of  all  human  calamities ; — all  this  renofers  the  long 
passage  to  which  we  allude,  one  of  the  most  awful  records  of 
the  agonies  of  man-^perhaps  the  most  painful  and  agitating  pio- 
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ture  of  the  misery  of  the  passions,  without  ih&r  degradatioiit 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  wholj^  compass  of  human  language* 
Let  us  escape  from  it,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  the  moanli^t  and 
indistinct  shadow  of  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum.^ 
A  ruin-— yet  what  ruin !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  reared  '^ 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass  * 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared^ 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared  ? 
Alas !  developed,  icmens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  rabric*^s  form  is  neared : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years^  man,  have  refit  away^ 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  clrmlb 

Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 

When  the  stars  twinlde  through  the  loops  of  timet 

And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 

The  garland-forest,  which  the  grey  walls  wear, 

Like  laurels  6n  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head ; 

When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 

Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead  : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis  on  their  dust  ye  tread. 

p.  74, 75. 
We*  tegret  that  bur  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  any  mor^ 
of  his  description  of  the  Ancient  City; — not  even  that  of  St 
Petet^s-*in  which  the  loftiest  words  and  most  majestic  images^ 
render  back  an  image  of  the  august  conceptions  by  which  me 
nhxi  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  expanded  in  its  contem* 
piacioii.    There  are  still,  however,  two  passages  in  the  poem 
which  we  would  wish  to  Tliy  before  our  readers — ^that  on  the' 
death  of  our  Princess-^and  that  on  the  Ocean.     On  the  first 
we  have  not  yet  heart  to  venture — and  with  the  last,  therefore^ 
we  shallr conclude;  in  which  the  Poet  bids  us  farewell  in  a  more 
magmficent  strain  than  we  can  hope  to  liear  again  till  his  own; 
harp,  which  has  alssuredly  lost  none  of  its  music,  be  once  morcr 
sCrudc*— and  may  it  then  be  with  steadier  hands  and- a  more^ 
tranquil  spirit  I 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  ^e  pathless  woodsy 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 

By  the  deep  Set^,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  iaterviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  al!  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cart  not  all  conceaJr'  , 
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Boll  on,  fhou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— *roIl ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  maifks  the  earth  with  niin^— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ; — ^upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drdp  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  tliy  depths  with  bub1>ling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

Hit  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  ahake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning,  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gk>ds,  where  haply  liefii 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dastiest  htm  again  to  earth : — ^there  let  him  layi 

The  armaments  which  t^iunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,,  bidding  nations  quake^ 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  .which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada  s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Tra&lgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  ^ome;  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou^ 
tJnchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  tHind  a2tire  brow— 
8ach  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Qlajsses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 

Calm  or  convuIs*d — ^in  breeze,  or  gale,  dr  Storm^ 
^  icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

park-heaving ; — boUndless,  endless,  and  sublime*^ 

The  image  of  Eternity— ^the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  gpest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone* 

H2 
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And  I  have  loved  ttiee.  Ocean  \  and  my  jojr 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be    * 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakeit — tliey  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a' terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear^ 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and' near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here.- 

My  task  \»  done-«my  song  hath  ceased— my  theme' 
Has'  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
Thfe  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream* 
The  torch  shall  be  extingcdsh'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp-^^and  what  is  writ,  is  'WTit>-- •  > 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been^-— andmy  visions  flit 
Less  palpafily  before  me  ^and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit- dwelt,  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  l(Mr« 

Farewel^^  »  word  thftt  must  be,  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — ^yet— farewell ! 
Ye  !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  sctoe 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swiell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  bis  sandal- shoon,  and  scallop-shell^^; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  paiuj^ 
If  such  there  w^i^ — ^with  i/ou^  the  moral  of  hb  strain -f" 

p.  92^S(f. 

The  Pilgrima^  of  Ghilde  Harold  has  now  been  brought  tO'' 
its  close ;  and  of  his  charactcit^  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be- 
laid open  to  our  vie-i^.     It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  this  mysterious  stranger  was  first  in-- 
troduced  to  our  acquaintance,  without  feeling  that  our  own^ 
spirits  have  undergone  in  that  time  many  mighty  changes — 
sorrowful  in  some  it  may  be,  in  others  happy  changes.     Nei- 
ther can  we  be  sui'prised,  knowing  as  we  well  do  who  Childe 
Harold  is,,  that  he  *also  has  been  changed.      He  represented 
himself,  from  the  beginning,  as  a  ruin ;  and  when  we  first  gazed 
upon  him^  we  saw  indeed-  in  abundance  the  black  traces  of  re- 
cent violence  and  convulsion.    The  edifice  has  not  been  rebuilt  r 
but  its  hues  have  been  sobered  by  the  passing  whigs  of  time, 
and  the  calm  slow  ivy  has  had  leisure  to  wreathe  the  soft  green 
of  its  melancholy  among  the  fragments  of  the  decay.    In  so  far,* 
the  Pilgrim  has  become  wiser.     He  seems  to  think  mor^  of. 
others,  and  ^vith  a  greater  spirit  of  humanity.    There  was  some- 
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thing  tremendous,  and  almost  fiendish,  in  the  air  with  which  he 
surveyed  the  first  scenes  of  his  wanderings;  and  no  proof  of  tlie 
strength  of  genius  was  ever  exliibited  «o  strong  and  unouestion-- 
able,  as  the  sudden  and  entire  possession  of  the  minds  of  English- 
men by  «uch  a  being  fls  he  then  appeared  to  be.  He  looked 
upon  a  buU-fight,  and  a  field  of  battle,  with  no  variety  of  emo- 
tion. Brutes  a«d  men  were,  in  his  eyes,  the  same  blind,  stupid 
victims  of  the  savage  lust  of  power.  He  seemed  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  every,  thing  of  that  citizenship  and  patriotism  which 
y^ennobles  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and  to  delight  in  scattering  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  his  derision  over  all  the  most  sacred  resting- 
places  of  the  soul  of  man.    • 

£ven  then,  we  must  allow,  l^he  original  g)irit  of  the  English- 
man and  the  poet  broke  triumphapdy,  at  times,  through  the 
chilling  mist  in  which  it  'had  been  spontaneously  enveloped.  In 
<jreece,  above  all,  the  ^-contemplation  of  Athens,  Salamis,  Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylae  and  Pfetaa,  subdued  the  prejudices  of  him 
who  had  gazed  unmoved  upon  the  recent  glories  of  Trafalgar 
,and  Talavera.  The  nobility  of  manhood  appeared  to  delight 
this  moody  visitant ;  and  he  accorded,  without  reluctance,  to  the 
shades  of  long-departed  heroes  that  reverent  homage,  which,  in 
•^e  strange  mixture  of  envy  and;scom  wherewiA  the  contem- 
plative so  often  regard  active  men,  he  hpd  refused  to  the  living, 
or  to  the  newly  dead. 

At  all  times,  however,  the  ♦B}Tnpathy  and  respect  of  Childe 
Harold— when  these  have  been  excited  by  any  circumstances 
external  to  himself — ^have  been  given  almost  e^sclusively  to  the 
intellectual,  and  refused  to  the  moral  greatness  of  his  species. 
There  is  certainly  less  of  this  in  his  last  Cantq-  Yet  we  think 
that  the  ruins  of  Kome  might  have  excited  within  him  not  a  few 
glorious  recollections,  quite  apart  fi^om  those  vague  lamentations 
and  worshippings  of  imperial  powei;,  which  occupy  so  great  a 
part  of  the  conclusion  of  his  Pilgrimage-  The  stem  punty  and 
simiplicity  of  domestic  mannei's — ^the  devotion  of  male  and  fe- 
male bosoms — the  very  names  of  Lucretia,  Valeria,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  have  a  charm  about  them  at  least  as  en- 
during as  any  others,  and  a  thousand  times  more  delightful 
than  all  the  iron  memories  of  conquerors  and  consuls. — But  the 
mind  must  have  something  to  admire — some  breathing-place  of 
veneration — some  idol,  wl>cther  of  demon  or  of  divmity,  be- 
fore which  it  is  its  pride  to  bow.  Byron  has  chosen  too  often 
to  be  the  undoubting  adorer  of  Power.  The  idea  of  tyrannic  and 
.unquestioned  sway  seems  to  be  the  secret  delight  of  his  spirit. 
He  would  pretend,  indeed,  to  be  a  republican, — ^but  his  heroes 
lure  all  stamped  with  the  leaden  signet  of  despotism ;  and  ^o 
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sometimes  see  the  most  cold,  secluded,  immitigable  tyrant  of  the 
whole,  lurking  beneath  the  *  scallop-shell  and  sandal-shoon'  of 
the  Pilgrim  himself. 

In  every  mien  and  gesture  of  this  dark  being,  we  discover  the 
traces  of  one  that  has  known  the  delights^  and  sympathized  with 
the  possessors  of  intellectual  power ;  but  too  seldom  any  vesti- 
ges of  a  mind  that  delights  in  the  luxuries  of  quiet  virtue,  or 
that  could  repose  itself  m  the  serenity  of  home*  The  very  po^ 
session  of  purity  would  sometimes  almost  seem  to  degrade,  in  hi» 
eyes,  the  intellectual  greatness  with  which  it  has  been  sometimes 
allied.  He  speaks  of  Pompey  with  less  reverence  than  Caesar; 
and,  in  spite  of  many  passing  visitings  of  anger  and  of  scon^ 
it  is  easy  to  see  that^  of  all  cotemporary  beings,  there  is  one 
pnly  with  whom  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  mental  (sympathy 
-*-orie  only  whom  he  looks  upon  with  real  reverence— one  only 
whose  fortunes  touch  tl^e  inmost  sanctuaries  of  his  proud  soul— r 
and  that  this  one  is  no  other  than  that  powerful,  unintelligible, 
unrivalled  spirit,  who,  had  he  possessea  either  private  virtue  or 
public  nioderation,  might  still  have  been  in  a  situation  to  desy 
pise  the  offerings  of  even  such  a  worshipper  as  Harold. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  of  descanting  on  the  character  of 
)}ie  Pilgrim,  nor  of  the;  moial  reflections  which  it  awakens.  Of 
the  Poet  himselfi  the  completion  of  this  wondeiful  performance 
Inspires  us  with  lof^y  and  magnificent  hopes.  It  is  most  assuredr 
Jy  in  his  power  to  build  up  a  work  that  shall  endure  among  the 
piost  august  fabrics  of  the  genius  of  England.  Indeed,  the  im- 
pression which  the  Collective  poetry  of  our  own  age  makes  upon 
our  minds  is,  that  it  contains  great  promise  of  the  future;  and 
that,  splendid  as  many  of  its  achievements  have  been,  some  of 
pilr  living  poets  seem  destined  still  higher  to  exalt  the  imagina- 
tive character  of  their  countrymen.  When  we  look  back  and 
compare  the  languid,  faint,  cold  delineations  of  the  very  justest 
iand  finest  subjects  of  inspiration,  in  the  poetry  of  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century,  with  the  warm,  life-rflushed  and  life-breath- 
jiig  pictures  of  our  own,  we  fq^l  that  a  great  accession  has  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  our  day, — ^an  accession  not  only  of  de- 
light, but  of  power.  We  cannot  resist  the  persuasion,  that  if 
literature,  in  any  great  degree,  impresses  and  nourishes  the 
^character  of  a  people, — then  this  literature  of  ours,  pregnant  as 
\t  is  with  living  impressions, — ^gathered  from  Nature  in  all  her 
varieties  of  awiulness  and  beauty, — ^gathered  too  from  those  high 
and  dread  Passions  of  men,  whicn  our  ordinary  life  scarcely 
shows,  and  indeed  could  scarcely  bear,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
][iave  belonged,  and  do  belong,  to  our  human  life, — and  held 
yp  ili  the  powerful  representations  of  the  poets  to  our  con* 
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sckmsness  at  times,  when  the  deadening  pressure  of  the  days' 
that  are  going  by  might  bereave  us  of  dl  genial  hope  and  all 
dignified  pride, — ^we  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  belief 
diat  such  pregnant,  glowing,  powerful  poetry,  must  carry  influ- 
ences into  ihe  heart  of  this  generation,  even  like  those  which 
are  breathed  from  the  heart  of  Nature  herself,— or  like  those 
which  lofty  passions  leave  behind  them  in  bosoms  which  they 
have  once  possessed.  The  same  spirit  of  poetical  passioft 
which  so  uniformly  marks  the  works  of  all  our  living  poetjv 
inust  exist  very  widely  among  those  who  do  net  aspire  to  the 
name  of  genius ;  it  must  be  very  widely  dififiised  throughout 
the  age,  and,  as  we  think,  must  very  materially  influence 
the  reality  of  life.  Yet  highly  as  we  estimate  the  merits  of 
our  modem  poetry,  it  is  certain,  that  the  age  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced any  one  great  epic  or  tragic  performance.  Vivid  and 
just  delineations  of  passion  there  are  in  abundance,-^— but  of 
moments  of  passions--  fragments  of  representation.  The  giant 
^asp  of  thought,  which  conceives,  and  brings  into. full  and 
perfect  life,  fml  and  perfect  passion — ^passion  pervading  alike 
action  and  character,  through  a  mdestic  series  of  events,  and 
at  the  same  time  cast  in  the  mould  of  grand  imagination,-^— 
lliis  seems  not  to  be  of  our  age.  In  the  delineation  of  external 
nature,  which,  in  a  poet's  soul,  requires  ratber  moral  beauty 
than  intellectual  strength,  this  age  has  excelled.  But  it  hat 
produced  no  poem  gloriously  illustrative  of  the  agencies,  ex^ 
istehces,  and  events,  of  liie  complex  life  of  man.  It  has  no 
Lear — ^no  Macbeth— no  Othello.  Some  such  glory  as  this 
Byron  may  yet  live  to  bring  over  his  own  generation.  Hit 
being  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  the  highest  poetry.  And 
that  being  he  enjoys  in  all  the  str^igth  of  its  prim^.  We 
might  almost  say,  tnat  he  needs  but  to  exercise  his  will  to  con- 
struct a  great  poem.  There  is,  however,  much  for  him  to  alter 
in  what  may  be  called,  his  Theory  of  Imagination  respecting 
Human  Life.  Some  idols  of  fais^own  setting-*up  he  has  himse^ 
overthrown.  There  are  yet  some  others,  partly  of  gold,  and 
partly  of  day,  which  should  be  dashed  against  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  personal  character^ 
fis  it  shines  forth  in  his  poetry.  This  personal  character  existt 
in  the  nature  of  his  imagination,  and  may  therefore  be  modi^ 
fled — pyrified-- Klignified  by  his  own  will.  His  imagination 
does,  to  his  own  eyes,  invest  him  with  an  unreal  character.  Pur- 
poses, passions,  loves,  deeds,  events,  may  seem  great  and  parr 
amount  in  imagination,  which  have  yet  no  power  to  constrain 
to  action;  ancf  those  which  perhaps  maygovem  our  actionsp 
^anis^  altogether  from  our  imagination.    Tskere  it  a  regnof^'^^m 


wortd — %  q>here  of  beu^  in  itaB^^i^tioBf  w^hf  io  our  reajk 
life,  is  no  more  than  the  world  o(  a  dream ;  yet»  long  as  we  are 
held  in  it  by  the  transport  of  our  delusion,  we  live,  not  in  de^ 
light  only,  but  in  the  conscious  exaltation  of  our  nature.  It  i& 
in  this  world  that  the  spirit  of  B}rron  must  work  a  i^efonnatioa 
for  itself.  He  knows,  far  better  than  we  can  tell  him,  whajj^ 
]|ave  be^i  the  most  hallowed  objects  of  love  and  of  passicm  U» 
like  eavis  of  great  poets  in  the  most  splendid  eras  of  poetry,—* 
and  he  also  knows  well,  that  those  otgects,  if  worshipped  by 
him  with  jbeccHning  and  steadfast  revereace,  will  repay  the  wor-^v 
ahip  which  they  receive,  by  the  ijnore  fervent  and  divine  in^i^ 
lotion  which  tney  kindle. 


AsT.  IV.    Noies  on  a  Journey  in  America^  from  ike  Coast  of 
Virginia  to  the  Territory  of  ike  lUinois.    By  Moeris  Birk,-* 
.  BSCK.     Second  Edition.     &vo.  pp.  163.     l<ondon.    Bid^ 
.  way,  181S. 

llXTx  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncmg  this  aoe  of  the  mosjt 
-yj  interesting  and  instructtw  bojpks  that  hare  appeared  (oft 
inany  years.  The  subject  is  curious  and  important  in  the  highe^ 
(degree^  the  rapid  growth  of  one  country,  still  in  its  early  infan** 
«y,r-*«Lnd  the  formation  of  another  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  th<^ 
cwvr^^K^lngs  of  its  population^  The  author  is  an  eyewitness  of 
every  thing  he  describes;  and^  with  a  good  sense  ex^emely 
nre  among  authors,  he  is  content  to  tell  what  is  material,  with- 
cnit  tedioua  diss^tstions  or  trifling  details,  and  to  tell  it  in  the 
{riainest  language.'  His  matter  is  condensed,  and  his  style  is 
unexceptionable.  We  think  he  deserves  peculiar  credit,  toc^ 
tor  the  unassuming  appearance,  and  moderate  price  of  his  bookL 
^What  he  has  given  lor  a  few  shillings,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphr 

&  would  have  swelled  to  a  guinea  ouarto  in  the  ^nds  of  a  rei> 
J*  bookmaker.  Indeed,  which  oi  the  costly  volumes  for  the 
twenty  yeara  poured  upon  the  publick  by  travellers  of  all 
dcsscriptions,  can  vie  with  this  modest  little  tract,  in  the  imports 
imce,  the  novdty,  or  the  interest  of  its  contents  ? 
'^  ^e  have  heard  much  said  of  Mr  Birkbeck's  work;  and  ita 
•ineiiks  have  been  very  generally  allowed.  3ut  we  have  found, 
4hat  this  tribute  is  most  reluctantly  paid  in  certain  quarters^ 
•wiiere  his  statements,  and  their  effect  on*  the  publick  mind,  have 
ffiven  great  umbrage,  and  even  excited  considerable  alarm.^ 
(They  who. hate  America,  as  it  were,  personally;  who  meanly 
iir^ard  with  jealousy  every  step  she  advances  in  renown,  or 
49faii^y  view  with  apprdiension  each  accession  to  her  foyf&tf 
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Qir  ridieidctely  efMMid^  aU  ^Atfilie  gaiaft  of  iircfhltli  i»  take» 
&om  £i^|lw<^--tfaii  da«8  pf  reasoiiprs.  (if  tbe  t^rm  may  be  aq^ 
ai^lplkd)  ean  with  dtfhsiidQr.etiiiscid  tbeip  diaraay  at  the  testimony 
.fao^e  %  Mr  Birkbeek^'^  thie  ^xxligious  rapidity  with  wUm 
that  marvdlous  cpaaeiuiuty  k  advancing  in  every  direction. 
Their  &v<Hiril?  eeufse  of  ^^i^ument)  indeed,  bad  always  been  j^ 
Iktle  inoQ|isi«leiit«  To  make  the  Amencans  the  more  detests 
iody  tbey  often  represented  diem  afi  dangerous  competitcH's  foiQ 
wealth  fuid  power,  and  actually  fiuceeedea  in  produdn^  a  wais 
with  them  %r  apreading  the  alarm.  But  the  same  feehng  that 
^Hifltfie  them  nate  those  rivals,  induced  a  strong  desire  to  make 
than  also  the  otgects  of  contempt;  and,  for^eUia^  that  it  was 
difficuk  at  once  to  dread  and  despite  anything,  they  used  e- 
Verj'  means  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  United  States* 
ITiis  last  eourse  of  attack  i»eY^,  in  the  end,  the  most  gnn 
tifying  both  to  the  aenaelesa  JbelUigs  of  animosity  against  the 
Aj9»efflRayt%  and  lo  the  sense  ef  national  pride:  Accordiqg^> 
when  Tequixed  to  chiue  between  the  two  inconsistent  argumi^itB^ 
k  was  |^r«£»Ted;  atnl  of- late  j^ears  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
paxity  has  been  that  of  wisparu^  detiraction  and  bitter  sneer^ 
^ing  «t  eyenr  thing  boyond  the  Adantic, — except  liie  province  of 
Canada,  whkh  tjae  same  judieiious  authorities  represent  upon  idl 
jbccaaioiis  aa  the  very  r  jg]iit«  arm  of  British  strong^. :  These  c(»h 
tj«nptnou0  feeling  seem  to  have  augmented  pretty  neairly  in 
proportic«.as  thor  ot^ect  was  rising  in  impop*tance  and  powers 
and  they  appeared  to  ^  appreiadiin^  their  aon^  if  indeed  ihflgi 
had  not  readied  it,  whcm  unhaj^ily,  Mr  Birkbeck'a  ^  plem 
taie '  oomea  fiMrdi  to  put  them  down*  So  untoward  an  event  haa 
Wt  often  happened  in  sueL  controversies;  and  the  rage  and 
disappointment  es;dted  by  it  have  been  proportioned  to  its  de« 
dsive  influence  iipon  dbe  question,  and  to  the  necessity  whidft 
existed  for  stifling  the  outward  expression,  of  it.  The  remains 
\&  stubborn  pride  and  dignified  contempt  for  America  forbade 
jthat ;  and  the  inofiensive  modest  character  of  the  much  hated 
volume  seemed  equally  to  prescribe^  at  least,  the  semblance  of 
moderatian  to  its  adversaries.  Accordingly,  while  they  mut« 
ier  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  they  are  beginning,  already  to 
change  the  nuumer  of  attack,  and,  preduded  from  indulging 
their  spleen  in  the  shape  of  contempt,  the^  are  preparii^  to 
seek  rdief  by  vcpting  it  in  open  hatred,  drawing,  from  Mr  Birk« 
^Qieck'B  statements,  the  nmteriala  of  alarm* 

The .  spectacle  presented  by  America  during  the  last  thir(j 
or  £9^  years, — ever  since  her  emancipation  bc^m  to  juroduce  its 
foU  ^HKt,  and  since  she  fairly  entered  the  lists  as  an  indqpend* 
■Ot  na^im  with  a  completdy  popular  £oyerAlQeitf^-*^haa  been^  be* 


TOtid  oteiy  diing  formerly  knMnti  in  die  bistorj  of  mankindy' 
Imposing  and  instmctire.  In  order  to  oontenq^late  its  wonden^ 
with  complete  adi^antage^  an  obserrer  oug^t  to  have  visited  the 
New  World  timce  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  A  single  view 
is  insufficient  to  exhibit  this  progress  in  the  States  already  set** 
tied ;  for  diere,  quickly  as  the  changes  are  going  on.  die  piY>ces|| 
of  creation  is  hoi  acUiaily  seen  at  once,  or  discloseci,  as  it  were, 
to  the  eye  4  some  interval  of  time  must  be  allowed,  and  ih9 
comparison  then  ^ows  the  extent  of  the  wonderful  change. 
Bi^  the  extraordinary  state  of  things  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
Union,  devdoped  by  Mr  Birkbeck,  shows  us  the  process  botk 
of  colonization  and  increase  atone  glance:-^  We  see  exposed  to 
Ae  naked  eye,  the  whole  mystery  of  tlie  generation  as  well  a» 
the  growtfi  of  nations;  we  at  (mce  behold  in  what  manner  the 
settled  parts  of  Ammca  are  increiuii:^  with  unparalleled  r^ 
pidity ;  and  how  new  and  extaaalve  communities  are  daily  credit- 
ed in  the  plains  and  the  forests  of  the  West,  by  the  superfluous 
population  of  the  Eastern  settlanents.  Those  settlementB  a&- 
$iime  a  novel  and  a  stribiii^  aspect ; — they  no  lonoer  ape  to  be 
regarded  as  new  colonies, 'to  which  odier  commonities  send  tlieir 
oversowing  numbers — they  are  already  fully  peopled  States 
which  havmg  reached  maturity  in  a  few  year^  cannot  stop  in 
theur  growth ;  but  become  in  tlieir  turn  the  ^  cMcina  gentium^  * 
end  said  off  thdr  countless  swarms  to  the  harGUy  more  recent, 
but  infinitely  less  peopled,  regions  that  surround  them.  Hie 
i|dw  community  of  the  United  States  is,  in  (act,  already  the 
aource  of  an  emigration  beyond  all  .compai^ison  more  extansive 
ifaan  ever  was  known  in  the  mostcanfinea  and  overpeopled  por^ 
fions  of  the  old  world.  A  broad,  deep,  and  r^pid  stream  of 
population  is  running  a»istantly  towards  the  western  parts  dp 
ihe  Continent;  and  vast  states  are  forming  towards  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  groTwth  of  which  as  much  exceeds  in  rapidity  what 
We  have  been  ^pnt  to  admire  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  aa 
Ais  leaves  at  an  immeasureable  distance  the  scarcely  perceptible 
jprogress  of  our  European  societies. 

'Mr  Birkbeck  is  not  a  professed  author,  although  he  is  most 
,creditably  known  by  a  work,  in  plan  similar  to  the  presoit,  *  up^ 
pn  France.  He  is  nimself  a  practical  man,  having  devoted  hia 
life  to  agriculture ;  and  he  begins  widi  stating  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  change  the  condition  of  an  English  &rmer  for 
that  of  an  American  proprietor.  Political  principles  seem  te^ 
liave  h^id  £ome  weijgfat  among  these. 

'  A  nation,  with  half  its  population  supported  by  alms,  or  poor-rates, 
pad  one  fourth  of  its  income  derived/m>m  taxes,  many  of  which  are 
'-"-'^  up  in  their  .source  or  ;»peedily  becoming  so,  ouist  teemwid^/^ 
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enugrants  from  one  end  to  the  other :  tad,  fof  such  a$  myself,  wte 
liave  had  **  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them, "  it  is  quite 
reasonable  and  just  to  secure  a  timely  retreat  from  the  approaching 
crisis — either  of  anarchy  or  despotism. 

*  An  English  farmer,  to  which  class  I  had  the  honour  to  belong,  19 
in  possession  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with  the  niUeins  of 
old  time,  and  exhibits  for  the  most  part,  a  suitable  political  charac- 
ter. He  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  legislature  unless  he 
happen  to  possess  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  aud  he  is  then 
expected  to  vote  in' the  interest  of  his  landlord.  He  has  no  concern 
with  public  affiurs  excepting  as  a  tax-payer,  a  parish  officer,  or  a 
militia  man.  JFIe  has  no  right  to  appear  at  a  county  meeting,  unless 
the  word  inhahitant  should  find  its  way  into  the  sheriiF's  invitation : 
in  this  ease  he  may  show  his  face  among  the  nobility,^  clergy,  and 
freeholders :—-«  felicity  which  once  occurred  to  myself,  when  the  in* 
habitants  of  Surrey  were  invited  to  assist  the  gentry  in  crying  down 
the  Income  Tax*; 

'  Thus,  leaving  i|q  elective  franchise,  an  English  farmer  can  scarcdj 
be  said  to  h^ve  a  political  existence;  and  political  duties  he  has  none, 
except  such  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  inevitably  con-t 
sign  him  to  the  spepial  guardianship  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
home  dep^m^nt. '    p.  8,  9. 

Upon  the  soundness  of  these  reasonings  in  behalf  of  emigra- 
tion, there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion;  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  odier  inducements  which  operated  upon  his  mind,  and 
which^  we  may  reasonably  presume,  turned  the  balance  in  favour 
of  Amierica.  With  all  its  excellences,  the  Englidi  government 
is  a  most  expensive  one;  protection  to  person  and  property  is 
nowhere  so  dearly  purchased ;  and  the  follies  of  the  people,  and 
the  corruptioB  of  their  rulers,  have  entailed  such  a  load  of  debt 
upon  us,  that  whoever  prefers  bis  own  to  any  other  country  as  a 
place  of  residence,  must  be  content  to  pay  an  enormous  price  ioc 
the  gratification  of  his  wish.  In  truth,  a  temptation  to  emigrate 
is  now  held  out  to  all  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  which  must^ 
in  very  many  cases,  prove  altogether  irresistible.  Nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  senseless  than  the  wonder  testified  by  some  zeaC- 
ous  lovers  of  their  native  land,  at  any  family,  of  small  income, 
seeking  a  more  fruitful  soil  and  a  better  climate,  where  half 
their  means  may  not  be  seized  to  pay  the  state  aud  the  poor-^ 
except  perhaps  the  indignation  which  such  a  change  of  residence 
usually  excites  in  the  same  sagacious  pei'sonages.  Mr  Birkbeck 
appears  not  to  have  been  at  all  deterred  bv  such  feelings,  and 
to  have  decided  upon  emigrating  with  his  taniily  and  his  capV; 
talj  not  because  he  overlooked  the  many  inconveniences  to  which 
the  removal  must  expose  him,  but  because  he  was  desirous  o^ 
rpurchasing,  ^  by  a  gteat  sac^i^c^  of  present  oase^  qn  exemptip^ 
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*  in  th«  decline  of  life,  from  that  wearisome  i^licitude  about 

*  pecuniary  affairs;  from  which  even  the  affluent  find  no  refiige 
^  in  England. '  He  expected  also  to  obtain  for  his  childret* 
'•  a  career  of  enterprise,  and  wholesome  family  connexion,  in  s 

*  society  whose  institutions  are  favourable  to  Virtue;'  and  to 
have  the  consolation  of  *  leaving  them  efficient  members  rf  it 

*  flourishing,  public  spirited,  energetic  community,  where  the 

*  insolence  of  wealth  and  the  servility  of  pauperism,  between 

*  which,  in  England,  there  is  scarcely  an,  interval  .remaining, 

*  are  alike  unknown.  ^  We  notice  these  sentiments  inr  the  pur- 
|»08e  of  rcHiarklng,  jir$t^  that  they  are  calculated  to  excite  very 
great  indignation  amonff  the  thoughtless  optimists  of  thi«  couiw 
txjy  who  would  be  far  less  irritated  if  they  were  not  conscious 
that  the  ofiensive  observations  have  at  least  some  foundation  in 
lact ;  and,  secondly^  that  the  state  of  our  finances  and  poor  iaws 
ought,  instead  of  disccjuraging  a  true  lover  of  his  country  frtwA 
all  attempts  at  restoring  a  nealthfiil  order  of  things,  only  to  ani- 
mate his  efforts,  bv  reminding  him  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
fcr  a  reformation*  Mr  Birkbeck,  as  a  moderate  capitalist  and 
the  father  of  a  large  family,  may  ^)e  justifiecl  in  every  point  oF 
view  for  lea^g  this  country ;  but  those  who  remain  in  it  are 
only  the  more  loud  to  redoiible  their  exertions  in  &vouFof  a  ne^ 
cessary  reform^  bqqause  such  persons  as  Mr  Birkbeck  are  in* 
duced  to  etmgrate  by  thd  defects  which  at  present  exist  in  our 
system  of  ^dmimstration ;  and  jJiey  certainly  are  the  most  shal<- 
low,  as  welt  as  the  most  unjust  of  all  reasoners,  who,  while  they 
loudly  blame  emigration^  st]:enuouaiy  resist  every  attempt  at  re*^ 
moving  tb?  eviU  which  prodiice  it,  ' 

Our  emigrants,  £^r  a  favourable  voyage  in  a  large  vessel^ 
arrived  at  Norfolk  in  yirginia,  about  the  beginning  of  May* 
.Every  thingthey  at  first  saw  mfMie  them  regret  the  country  they 
had  left.  The  i^arket  place  was  filled  with  negroes  selling  the 
worst  butcher^s  meat  at  high  prices ;  miserable  horses  drew  all 
the  vehicles  of  the  farmer ;  and  tJie  horrors  of  negro  slavery  ap- 
peared in  every  corner.  As  they  ascended  the  river,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  scenery  somewHat  reconciled  them  to  their  new 
abode.  By  degrees  the  character  of  the  country  improved ;  the 
soil  was  rich  and  well  cultivated;  and  the  habitations  of  the  far- 
mers wore  an  appearance  of  ease  and  comfort,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  slavery  alone  interrupted.  They  arrived  at 
Petersbiu'g  during  the  time  of  the  races;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage deserves  attention. 

'  A  Virginian  tavern  resembles  a  French  one  with  its  table  d'hote^ 
(though  not  in  the  excellence  of  the  cookery)  but  somewhat  exceed 
it  in  Sth,  as  it  does  m  English  pne  in  chturgeai    The  daily  Auni|>^ 
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of  guests  at  the  orfnary  m  this  tavern  (and  th^re  are  several  large 
taverns  in  Petersburg)  is  fifty,  consisting  of  travellers,  store-keepars^ 
lawyers,  and  doctors. 

'  A  Virginian  planter  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  exhibits  th^ 
high-spirited  independence  of  that  character.  But  he  is  a  slave* 
master,  irascible,  and  too  often  lax  in  morals.  A  dirk  is  said  to  be 
a  common  appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  planter  in  this  part  of  Vir-* 
ginia. 

^  I  never  saw  in  England  an  assemblage  of  countrymen  who  would 
average  so  well  as  to  dress  and  manners :  none  of  them  reached  any 
thing  like  style ;  and  very  few  descended  to  the  shabby. 

^  As  it  rained  heavily^  every  body  was  confthed  the  whole  day  te^ 
the  tavern,  after  the  race,  which^  took  place  in  the  forenoon.  The' 
conversation  which  this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  gavtf 
me  a  high  opinion  of  the  intellectaal  cultivation  of  liiese  Viigtniaik 
thrmevs. 

'  Negro  slavery  was  the  prevailing  topic — ^the  beginning,  the  mid^ 
die  and  the  end^--an  evil  uppermost  in  every  man's  thoughts ;  which 
all  deplored,  many  were  anxious  to  fiy,  but  for  which  no  man  can  de* 
vise  a  remedy.  One  gentleman,  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  dared  not 
«ncoiuiter  the  rain,  but  was  wretched  at  the  thought  of  his  fSunily  be-' 
ing  for  one  night  without  his  protection — from  his  own  slaves  !  He 
was  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  poisenous  potion,  administered  by^ 
a  negro,  who  was  his  personal  servant,  to  whom  he  had  given  indul* 
genoes  and  privileges  unknown  to  the  most  favoured  valet  of  an  £ng« 
lish  gentleman.  Tliis  happened  in  consequence  of  some  slight  unin- 
tentional a^ont  on  the  part  of  the  indulgent  master.  It  is  stated  a» 
a  melancholy  fact,  that  seveie  masters  seldom  suffer  from  their  slaves^ 
reientment. '    p.  16,  17. 

Here  they  left  the  vessel,  and  proceeded  in  the  steam  boat  to 
Richmond,  where  every  thing  seemed  to  be  dear  beyond  ex- 
ample ;  eggs,  ^d.  a  piece ;  butter,  Ss.  6d.  a  poimd ;  hay,  9s, 
per  cwt. ;  a  warehouse  200/.  a  ye<ir ;  and  ground  to  build  upon, 
from  2000i.  to  3000/.  an  acre.  It  is  reckoned  tlie  dearest  and 
worst  supplied  town  in  the  United  States.  We  must  here  pause 
to  extract  a  passage  containing  this  calm  and  accurate  observer's 
testimony  to  the  radical  and  incurable  evils  of  negro  slavery, 
even  in  a  form  by  far  the  most  mitigated ;  for  who  can  compare 
the  state  of  the  slave  in  the  Sugar  Islands  with  that  in  North 
Aaneiica? 

*  1  saw  two  female  slaves  and  their  children  sold  by  auction  in  the 
street,— an  incident  of  common  occurrence  here,  though  horrifying; 
to  myself  and  many  otlier  strangers.  I  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
them  handled  and  examined  like  cattle ;  and  when  I  heard  their 
sobs,  and  saw  the  big  tears  roll  down  their  cheeks  at  the  thought  of 
being  separated,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  them.  In 
setting  these  uxdiappy  beings,  little  regard-  is  had  to  the  joartin^ 
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of  Ae  nearest  relatilmA.  Virginia  prides  itself  on  the  cmnparatiye 
mildness  of  its  treatment  of  the  slayes ;  and  in  fact  they  increase  in 
numbers,  many  being  annually  supplied  from  this  state  to  those  far- 
ther south,  where  the  treatment  is  said  to  be  much  more  severe. 
There  are  regular  dealers,  who  buy  them  up  and  drive  them  in  gangs, 
chained  together,  to  a  southern  market.  I  am  informed  that  &w 
we^ks  pass  without  some  of  them  being  marched  through  this  place. 
A  traveller  txAd  me  that  He  saw,  two  weeks  ago,  one  nundred  and 
twenty  sold  by  ftuction,  in  th6  streets  of  Richmond ;  and  that  they 
filled  the  air  with  their  lamentations. 

*  It  has  also  been  confidently  alleged,  that  the  condition  of  slaves 
in  Virginia^  under  the  mild,  treatment  th^  are  said  to  expmence,  is 
ffteferable  to  that  of  our  English  labourers.  I  know  and  lament  the 
degrading  state  of  dependent  poverty,  to  which  the  latter  have  been 
gradually  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  laws  originally  designed  fer 
uieir  comfort  and  protection.  I  know  also,  that  many  slaves  paasr 
their  lives  in  comparative  ease,  and  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  their 
bonds,  and  that  the  most  wretched  of  our  paupers  might  envy  the  al-* 
lotment  of  the  hapjnf  negro :  This  is  not,  however,  instituting  a  fair 
comparison,  to  bring  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  two  classes  into 
competition.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  some  particulars  which  operate 
generally. 

*  In  England,  exertion  is  not  the  result  of  pecfljonal  fear :  in  Vir- 
ginia,  it  is  the  prevailing  stimulus. 

*  The  slave  is  punished  for  mere  indolence,  at  the  disereticm  of  aa 
oaoerseer  .'—The  peasant  is  only  punished  by  th6  law  lyhen  guilty  oC 
a  crime. 

*  In  England,  the  labourer  and  his  employer  are  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  Here,  the  law  afibrds  the  slave  no  protecti(m>  unless  a 
white  man  gives  testimony  in  his  favour. 

*  Here,  any  white  man  may  insult  a  black  with  impunity :  whilst 
the  English  peasant,  should  he  receive  a  blow  from  his  employer^ 
might  and  would  return  it  with  interest,  and  afterwards  have  his  re* 
medy  at  law  for  the  aggression. 

'  The  testinrony  of  a  peasant  weighs  as  much  as  that  of  a  lord  m 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  the  testimony  of  a  slave  is  never  admitted  at 
all,  in  a  case  where  a  white  man  is  opposed  to  him. 

'  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  a  friend  of  mine 
saw  a  white  boy  wantonly  throw  quicklime  in  the  face  of  a  negro* 
man.  The  man  shook  the  lime  from  his  jacket,  and  some  of  it  ac- 
cidentally reached  the  eyes  of  the  young  brute.  This  casual  reta^ 
liation  excited  the  resentment  of  the  brother  of  the  boy^  ^ka  com- 
plained to  the  slave's  owner,  and  actually  had  him  punished  wttlr 
thirty  lashes.     This  ,would  not  have  happened  to  an  English  pemaol^ 

*  I  must,  however,  do  this  justice  to  the  slave-master  of  Virginia  ; 
It  was  not  from  him  that  I  ever  heard  a  defence  of  slavery ;  some  eX" 
tenuation  on  the  score  of  expediency,  or  necessity,  is  tha  utmost 
range  n^w  taken  by  that  description  of  reasoners^  who^  in  fgra^ 
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time8«  wodd  bave  attempted  to  support  die  principle  ae  well  as  the 
practice. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  in  its  depraving  influence  on  the  moral  sen^e  of 
both  slave  and  master,  that  slavery  is  most  deplorable.  Brutal  cru^-' 
ty,  we  may  hope,  is  a  rare  and  transient  mischief;  but  the  degrada^ 
tion  of  soul  is  universal,  ^and,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  general- 
character  of  free  negroes,  indelible. 

*'  All  America  is  now  suffering  in  morals  through  the  baneful  iD*-. 
fiuence  of  negro  slavery,  partially  tolerated,  corrupting  justice  at  tlie 
veiy  source. '  p.  21*24>. 

.  Our  party  journeyed  on  in  hired  carriages  and  diliff^ices-to^ 
Wasbincton ;  where  they  were  struck  with  the  absurd  inconsist^ 
oDcy  of  uie  architectural  ornaments  affected  in  the  publick  build* 
ings.     '  Ninety  marble  capitals^ '  says  Mr  Birkbeck,  *  haveb^n  * 
'  imported  at  a  vast  cost  from  Italy,  t6  crown  the  columns  of 

<  the  Capitol,  and  show  how  len- American  id  the  whole  plan.  '— 
'  There  is  nothing, '  be  adds,  with  his  usual  sagacilr  and  neat* 
ness,  <  to  which  I  can  liken  this  affectation  6i  splendor,  ex- 

<  cept  the  painted  face  and  gaudy  head-dress  of  a  half-naked 
•  Indian.  *  When,  continuing  their  route,  they  arrired  at  the 
point  on  the  road  to  Pittsburg,  where  their  stage  coach  stopt, 
t|iey  found  themselves  130  miles  of  mountain  country  short  of, 
that  place,  and  had  no  means  of  proceeding,  except  on  foot,  or 
b^  waiting  for  vehicles  and  horses  from  a  great  distance.  They 
preferred  walking,  and  set  out,  nine  in  number,  to  traverse  the 
Alleghany  Ridge  with  the  current  of  emigrants  setting  in  to-' 
wards  the  same  quarter,  and  which  he  thus  in  a  siinple  pictur-- 
^ue  manner  describes. 

^  We  have  now  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the  old  world,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  very  stream  of  emigration.  Old  America  seems  to 
be  breaking  up,  and  moving  westward.  We  ai'e  seldom  out  of  sight, 
as  we  travel  on  this  grand  track  towards  the  Ohio,  of  family  groups, 
behind  and  before  us,  some  with  a  view  to  a  particular  spot ;  close  to 
a  brother  perhaps,  or  a  friend,  who  has  gone  before,  and  reported 
well  of  the  country.  Many  like  ourselves,  when  they  arrive  in  the 
wilderness,  will  find  no  lodge  prepared  for  them. 

'  A  small  waggon  (so  light  that  you  might  almost  carry  it,  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  good  load  of  bedding,  utensils  and  provi- 
sions, and  a  swarm  of  young  citizens,*— and  to  sustain  marvellous 
dbocks  in  its  passage  over  these  rocky  heights)  with  two  small  horses ; 
sometimes  a  cow  or  two  comprises  their  all ;  excepting  a  little  store 
of  hard-earned  cash  for  the  land-office  of  the  district,  where  they 
may  obtain  a  title  for  as  many  acres  as  they  possess  half-dollars,  be- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money.  The  waggon  has  a  tilt,  or 
cover,  made  of  a  sheet,  or  perhaps  a  blanket.  The  family  are  ^e&a 
before,  bt^hind,  or  within  the  vehicle,  according  to  the  road  or  wea^ 
theTi  or  perhaps  the  spirits  of  the  party. 
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*  The  New-Englanckrsy  they  «ay,  mi^  be  kiKwrn  fcy  tlie  cfieerfcif 
air  of  the  women  advancing  in  front  of  die  vehicle ;  the  Jersey  peo-* 
pie  by  their  being  fixed  steadily  wkhm  it ;  whilst  the  Fennsylvanians 
creep  lingering  behind,  as  though  regretting  the  homes  they  have  left. 
A  cart  and  single  horse  frequently  afford  the  means  of  transfer,  some- 
times a  horse  and  pack-saddle.  Often  the  back  of  the  poor  pilgtim 
bears  all  his  effects ;  and  his  wife  follows,  naked-footed^  bending  uit« 
^er  the  hopes  of  the  family.  ' 

*  This  is  a  land  of  plenty;  and  we  are  proceeding  to  a  land  of^ 
abundancey  as  is  proved  by  the  noble  droves  of -oxen  we  meet,  on  their 
liayfroitt  the  western  country  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  are 
Ifcinoly,'  well*-formed,  and  well-fed  animsds,  averaging  about  six  cwt..' 

-  ^  A  flock  of  sheep>  properly  speaking,  has  not  met  my  eyes  in  A-* 
xaerica,  nor  a  tract  of  good  Jsheep'  pasture.  Twenty  or  thirty  iudf* 
starved  creatures  are  seen  now  and  then  straggling  atout  in  mnichf 
vretghedness.  These  supply  a  little  wool  for  dcmiestic  use.  Cattle- 
are  good  and  plentiful,  soad  horses  excellent.  *    p.  SI--- 34** 

.  Tiie  following  general  remarks  may  still  further  tend  to  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  this  wonderful  emigration  to  the  reader. 

*  The  condition  of  the  people  of  America  is  so  different  fVom^ 
aught  that  we  in  Europe  have  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  their  character. 

*  They  are  great  tra\'ellers;  and  in  general,  better  acquaind^d 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  country  spreading  over  their  eighteett 
^atcs,  (of  which  Virginia  alone  nearly  equals  Great  Britain  in  ex- 
tent), than  the  English  with  their  little  island. 

*  They  are  also  a  migrating  people ;  and,  even  when  in  prosperous" 
circumstances,  can  contemplate  a  change  of  situation,  which  under 
oub  old  establishments  and  fixed  babits>  none,  but  the  most  enter- 
prising, would  venture  upon,  when  urged  by  adversity. 

*  To  give  an  idea  of  the  intemal  movements  of  this  vast  hive^ 
about  12,000  waggons  passed  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelpfaia^ 
iQ  the  last  year,  with  from  four  to  six  horses,  carrying"  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  civt.  The  cost  of  carriage  is  about  seven  dollars  per 
cwt*,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg;  and  the  money  paid  for  the 
<itonveyance  of  goods  on  this  road,  exceeds  300,000/.  sterlings  Add' 
to  these  the  numerous  stages  loaded  to  the  utmost,  and  the  innu-' 
raerable  travellers,  on  horseback,  on  foot,  ahd  in  light  waggoiis, 
and  you  have  before  you-  a  scene  of  bustle  and  business  extendingf 
over  a  space  of  three  hundred  miles  which  is  truly  wonderful. 

*  When,  on  our  voy^e,  we  approached  within  twenty  leagues  of 
the  American  coast,  we  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  ships  in  every 
direction. .  Up  James  River,  vestels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  fronr 
five  hundred  tons  downwards,  continually  pa^ng ;  and  steam-boats^ 
crowded  with  passengers.  The  same  on  the  Potowmack:  and  iir 
the  winter,  when  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  frost,  stages^ 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  file,  are  seen  posting  along,  to  supply  the  wani 
of  that  luxurious  accommodation. 
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'  But  what  18  most  at  variance  with  English  nodons  of  the  Ame- 
rican people*  is  the  urbanity  and  civilization  that  prevail  in  situations 
remote  from  large  cities.  In  our  journey  from  Norfolk,  on  the  coast 
,of  Virginia,  to  this  place,  in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
we  have  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  manners  of  polished  life* 
Refinement  is  unquestionably  far  more  rare,  than  in  our  mature  and 
highly  cultivated/state  of  societv;  but  so  is  extreme  vulgarity.  In 
every  department  of  common  life,  we  here  see  employed,  persons  su« 
perior  in  habits  and  education  to  the  same  class  in  England. 

*  The  taverns  in  the  great  towns  east  of  the  mountains  which  lay 
Sn  our  route,  afford  tiothing  in  the  least  corresponding  with  Our  ha- 
bits and  notions  of  convenient  accommodation  i  the  only  similarity  is 
in  the  expense. 

*'  At  these  places  all  is  performed  on  the  gregarious  plan :  every 
thing  is  public  by  day  and  by  night ; — for  even  night  in  an  Ameri* 
can  inn  affords  no  privacy.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  guests, 
they  must  receive  their  entertainment  tn  massey  and  they  must  sleep 
en  masse.  Three  times  a  day  the  great  bell  rings,  and  a  hundred 
persons  collect  from  all  quarters  to  eat  a  hurried  meal,  composed  of 
almost  as  many  dishes.  At  break^t  ydu  have  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl» 
bread  of  every  shape  and  kind,  butter,  eggs,  coffee,  tea — every  things 
and  more  than  you  can  think  of.  Dinner  is  much  like  the  breakfast, 
omitting  the  tea  and  coffee ;  and  supper  is  the  breakfi^t  repeated* 
Soon  sAer  this  meal,  you  assemble  once  more,  in  rooms  crowded 
with  beds,  something  like  the  wards  of  an  hospital  x  where,  after  un<*> 
dressing  in  public,  you  are  fortunate  if  you  escape  a  partner  in  your 
bed,  in  addition  to  the  myriads  of  bugs,  which  you  need  not  hope 
to  escape. 

*  But  the  horrors  of  the  kitchen,  frbm  Whente  issUts  these  shoab 
x)f  dishes,  how  shall  t  descnbe,  though  I  have  witnessed  them !' — It 
is  a  dark  and  sooty  hole,  where  the  idea  of  cl^nliness  never  enter* 
€d,  swarming  with  negroes  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  who  deem  as  though 
they  were  bred  there;  without  floor,  except  the  rude  stones  that 
support  a  raging  fire  of  pine  logs^  extending  across  tlie  entire  place ; 
which  forbids  yoor  approach,  and  which  no  being  but  ^  negro  could 
&ce.  *    p.  35 — ^3^. 

Pittsburg,  termed  the  Biiminriiam  of  America  was  natur« 
ally  expected  to  present  a  scene  (h  filth,  noise  and  smoke,  some- 
what resembling  Its  archetjme  in  the  old  world.  The  traveUers, 
however*  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  themselves  in  a 
beautiful  and  cle^y  diough  busy  town»  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  which  here  form  the  Ohio^  and  surroimded  by  the 
most  deli^tful  woodland  and  billy  scenery.  Though  a  manu- 
facturing district,  wages  are  so  high  that  a  poor  Iri3i  emigrant 
who  came  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  three  years  before,  had 
already  saved  money  enough  to  pay  300  dollars  for  the  good* 
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will  of  his  master's  shop,  and  had,  when  Mr  Birkbeck  ^w 
him,  a  well  stocked  shop  and  very  lucrative  business.  <  In 
<  this  town, '  says  Mr  Birkbeck,  ^  I  hefud  delightful  musidc 
*  from  a  pianoforte  made  here ! — ^a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  fort, 
^  from  which  a  white  man  durst  not  stir  without  a  militanr 
^  guard,  for  the  Indians. '  A  small  remnant  of  this  race  still 
resides,  it  seems,  at  no  great  distance,  having  adopted  the.  ha- 
bits of  their  civilized  neighbours*  But  the  rise  of  a  man's  for- 
tune, and  the  general  progress  of  the  country,  is  better  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  a  few  individuals  whom  Mr  Birkbeck 
judiciously  selects  as  examples..    One  whom  he  conversed  with 

^^^  is  about  thirty ;  has  a  wife  and  ^ree  fine  healthy  children : 
His  father  is  a  farmer ;  that  is  to  say,  a  proprietor,  living  five  miles 
distant.  From  him  he  received  five  hundred  dollars,  and  "  began  the 
world  "  in  true  style  of  American  enterprise,  by  taking  a  cargo  of 
fiour  to  New  Orleans,  about  two  thousand  miles,  gaining  a  little  more 
than  his  expenses,  and  a  stock  of  knowledge.  Two  years  ago,  he 
had  increased  his  property  to  nine  hundred  dollars  ;  purchased  this 
place  ;  a  house,  stable,  &c.  and  two  hundred  and  fif):y  acres  of  land 
(sixty-five  of  which  are  cleared  and  laid  down  to  grass),  for  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  of  which  be  has  already  paid  three 
thousand,  and  will  pay  the  remaining  five  hundred  next  year.  He 
is  now  building  a.  good  stable,  and  going  to  improve  his  houses  His 
property  is  at  present  worth  seven  thousand  dollars ;  having  gained, 
or  rather  grown,  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  two  years, 
with  prospects  of  future  accumulation  to  his  utmost  wishes.  Thus  it 
is  that  people  here  grow  wealthy,  without  extraordinary  exertion,  uid 
without  any  anxiety.. '    p.  51. 

Of  anomer,  an  Irishman,),  he  tells  us^  that,,  fourteen  years  a^o, 
he  came  to  his  present  estate,,  before  an  axe  had  ever  been  hft- 
ed  oi^  it,  and  with  only  his  axe  in  his  hand ;  and  that  he  now 
discusses  the  interests  of  the  country  like  one  concerned  in  its^ 
prosperity — being  possessed  of  118  acres  of  excellent  land,  well 
cultivated;  the  fether  of  twenty,  descendanta;,  andpayii^  eight 
dollars  a  year  in  taxes,  five  to  the  federal  treasury,  and  three  ta 
his  own  country,  in  all  about  fourpence  an  acre  About  the 
same  time,  there  came  also  another  poor  emigrant,  who  ^  un- 
loaded his  family  imder  a  tree, '  on  the  land  where  he  now  po^ 
.sesses  two  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  in  excellent  culture,  pro- 
ducing from  SO  to  LOG  bushels  of  Indian  com  an  acre.  Incited 
by  such  prospec:ts,  the  emigrants  pour  along  this  tract  in  couni- 
l^  swarms. '  Fourteen  waggons  of  them  passed  in  one  day ;  thir- 
.teen  the  next*  Three  of  these  contained  forty-two  young  chil- 
dren. The  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  are  ariven  back :  And 
Mr  JBirkbeck  relates  the  singular  case  of  a  General  Boon,  one 
4f  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  who,  smit  with  the  love  of  so- 
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Ikude,  {dunged  into  the  western  territory,  beyond  die  Missouri, 
at  what  wius  then  thought  an  inapproachable  distance  from  civi- 
lized fix)tsteps.  There  he  lived  alone ;  and,  while  solely  occu- 
pied with  the  ohas^,  about  two  years  ago,  he  was  overtaken,  in 
his  turn,  by  *  the  restless  foot  of  dvmzation, '  and  compelled 
to  go  back  two  hundred  miles  further ;  where,  having  attained 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  may  hope  that  his  fellow  creatures  will 
not  reach  him  before  be  terminates  his  days. 

Our  party  having  purchased  horses  at  Pittsburg,  proceeded 
on  their  journey  westward;  and,  crossing  the  Ohio,  began  to 
search  for  a  spot  where  they  might  fix  their  abode.  JEvctv 
step  of  the  way  afforded  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
wonderful  country.  They  had  travelled  seventy  mues,  in  com- 
pany with  a  gentleman  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  gone  the 
same  journey,  and  recollected  it  as  an  Indian  footpath  through 
the  wilderness.  It  was  now  a  string  of  plantations,  scarcely  in- 
terrupted by  an  uncleared  tract.  The  price  of  land  in  this 
district,  has,  during  that  period,  risen  to  twenty  or  thirty  dol- 
lars an  acre;  and,  at  first,  it  cost  only  320  dollars  for  160 
acres,  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  five  years; — so  that  the  settler,  whd 
at  the  beginning  had  little  more  than  a  hundred  dollars,  now 
finds  himself  worth  3000  or  4000,  besides  supporting  his  fisunily 
during  the  whole,  time. .  The  whole  taxes  do  not  exceed  forty 
shillings  upon  a  square  mile  of  territory,  however  highly  culti- 
vated. An  observation  occurs  almost  as  soon  as  Mr  Birkbeck 
enters  upon  his  journey,  and  is  constantly  repeated  in  all  partis 
of  the  country,  that  the  unhealthy  character  of  most  of  the  set* 
tlements  is  entu-ely  owing  to  their  having  been  founded  in  low 
grounds,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  land.  The  love 
of  gain— the  desire  of  saving  A  little  trouble,  or  a  little  money — 
dictated  this  selection ;  and,  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  the 
consequence  has  been  fatal  to  health — ^wherever  a  more  elevat- 
ed position  has  been  chosen,  the  climate  has  been  found  salu- 
brious. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  great  western  wilder- 
ness, is  the  magnificent  growth  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
one  place  our  travellers  measured  a  fine  walnut  tree,  about  seven 
feet  in  diaineter,  or  twenty-one  in  girth.  Two  sycamores  of 
equal  dimensions  were  decaying  in  its  neighbourhood.  But  the 
wnite  oak,  he  says,  is  the  glory  of  the  upland  forest.     As  they 

f generally  grow  in  thick  groups,  their  stems  are  by  no  means  as 
arge  as  they  would  be  if  they  stood  single ;  but  they  are  lofty 
and  straight  in  an  extraordinary  degree — sometimes  eighty  ©r 
ninety  feet  without  a  branch.    Mr  Birkbeck  measured  one  which 
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was  six  feet  in  diameter  at  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  imd  thre^ 
feet  in  diameter  at  seventy  from  the  ground.  This  is  a  gigan-* 
tick  growth,  altogether  unknown  in  our  hemisphere.  In  one 
spot  he  found  some  hills  covered  with  the  same  grand  trees.. 
For  miles  together,  within  view  of  the  road,  were  tbousands  of 
them,  whose  stems  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  round,  and  rising 
sthiight)  and  without  a  branch,  for  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  where 
they  were  crowned  with  luxuriant  tops^  An  accident  had  he^ 
fallen  this  woody  tract,  which  is  well  described. 

^  For  the  space  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  a  hurricane,  which  tra«» 

*  versed  the  entire  western  country  in  a  north-east  direction, 
^  about  seven  years  ago,  had  opened  itself  a  passage  through  this 
'  region  of  giants,  and  has  left  a  scene  of  extraordinary  aesola^ 

*  tion.     We  pass  inunediately  on,  after  viewing  those  massive 

*  trunks,  the  emblems  of  strength  and  durability,  to  where  they 

*  lie  tumbled  over  each  other  Tike  scattered  stubble,  some  torn 

*  up  by  the  roots,  others  broken  off  at  different  heights,  or  splin- 

*  tered  only,  and  their  tops  bent  over,  and  touching  the  ground  s 
«  — such  is  the  irresistible  force  of  these  impetuous  airy  torrents^ 

*  These  hurricane  tracts  afibrd  strong  holds  for  game,  and  all 
<  animals  of  savage  kind.  There  is  a  panther,  the  only  one  re- 
^  maining,  it  is  said,  in  this  country,  which  makes  this  spot  its 

*  hatint,  and  eludes  the  hunters^  *    pp.  77,  78. 

While  traversing  these  vast  forests,  our  travellers  sometimes 
met  with  adventures  little  known  to  those  who  journey  in  morci 
frequented  paths«  The  following  passage  gives  a  simple>  but  a 
lively  account  of  one  of  these* 

<  Our  rear  party,  consisting  of  ofie  of  the  ladles,  a  servant  boy^ 
and  myself,  were  benighted,  in  consequence  of  accidental  detention, 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  rugged  hills ;  and,  without  being  well 
provided,  were  compelled  to  make  our  first,  experiment  of  "  Cf^mping 
out.  *'  A  traveller  in  the  woods  should  always  carry  flint,  steel,  tin- 
der, and  matches, — a  few  biscuits,  a  half-pint  phial  of  spirits,  and  a 
tin  Cup — a  large  knife  or  tomahawk ;  then  with  his  two  blankets,  and 
his  great  coat  and  umbrella,  he  need  not  be  uneasy,  should  any  un- 
foreseen delay  require  his  sleeping  under  a  tree.  Our  party  having 
separated,  the  important  articles  of  tind.er  and  matches  were  in  the 
baggage  of  the  division  which  had  proceeded ;  and  as  the  night  was 
rainy  and  excessively  dark,  wc  were  for  some  time  Under  some  an- 
jdety  lest  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  security 
of  a  fire.  Fortunately,  my  powder-flask  was  in  my  saddle-bags,  and 
we  succeeded  in  supplying  the  place  of  tinder,  by  moistening  a  piecd 
of  paper,  and  rubbing  it  with  gunpowder.  We  placed  our  touch* 
paper  on  an  old  cambric  handkerchief,  as  the  most  readily  combus* 
tible  article  in  oui*  stores.  On  this  we  scattered  gunpowder-pretty 
copiousl}'^,  and  our  flint  aud  steel  .soon  enabled  us  to  raise  a  flame, 
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mad,  collecting  dry  wobd,  we  made  a  noble  fire.  There  was  a  mat- 
tress  for  the  ladj,  a  bearskin  for  myself,  and  the  load  of  the  pack* 
horse  as  a  paUet  for  the  boy.  Thus,  by  means  of  great  coats  and 
blankets,  and  our  umbrellas  spread  oyer  our  heads,  we  made  our 
quarters  comfortable ;  and  phuSng  ourselves  to  the  leeward  of  the 
fire,  with  our  feet  towards  it,  we  lay  more  at  ease  than  in  die  generali- 
ty of  taverns.  Our  horses  fared  rtuther  worse ;  but  we  took  care  to  tie 
them  where  they  <could  browse  a  little,  and  occasionally  shifted  th»Mr 
quarters.  We  bad  a  few  biscuits,  a  small  bottle  of  spirits,  and  a 
phial  of  oil :  with  the  latter  we  contrived,  by  twisting  seme  twine 
very  hard,  and  dipping  it  in  the  oil,  to  make  torches ;  and  after  se* 
vera!  fruitless  attempts  we  succeeded  in  finding  water ;  we  also  col- 
lected plenty  of  dry  wood.  **  Camping  out  "  when  the  tents  are 
pitched  by  daylight,  and  th^  party  is  ready  furnished  with  die  articles 
which  we  were  obliged  to  supply  by  expedients,  is  quite  pleasant  in 
fine  weather.  My  companion  was  exceedingly  ill,  which  was,  in  fact, 
the  cause  of  our  being  benighted  ;  and  never  was  the  night's  charge 
of  a  sick  friend  undertaken  with  more  dismal  forebodings,  especially 
during  our  ine&ctual  efibrts  to  obtain  ^re,  the  first  blaze  of  which 
was  unspeakably  delightful :  After  tbis,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  inva« 
lid  passed  the  night  in  safety ;  so  that  the  morning  found  us  more 
comfortable  than  we  could  hi^e  anticipated. '    pp«i  35rr9T. 

Mr  Birkbeck,  al^iost  from  the  moment  of  his  entering  tiie 
Oliio  country,  was  :8iif  rounded  by  temptations  to  stop  and  settle; 
He  found  cleared  lands,  at  a  moderate  price;  comforts  in  the 
Beighbourhood ;  pleasant  society  .{^^But  he  was  resolved  to  push 
on  till  he  came  to  a  stadoQ  wiierq  the  lowest  Government  price 
of  two  dollars  an  acre  might  suffice;  aware  that  a  crowd  of 
neighbouring  cettlers  would  soon  follow,  to  give  the  Isvnd  a 
high^  value,  and  to  bring  along  with  them  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  social  life.  At  lengw,  in  the  southrca^t  district  of  , 
the  Illinois  territory,  this  judicious  person  fixed  upon  an  allot- 
ment of  14?4?0  acres,  by  advancing  one-fburth  of  the  price,  or 
720  dollars;  and  Mr  Flower,  his  friend  and  the  companion  of 
his  fortunes,  made  an  equal  and  similar  purchase  adjoining  to 
his  own.  These  allotments  form  part-  of  a  rich  and  beautiful 
prairie^  six  miles  from  the  Big  Wabash,  and  as  far  from  the 
Little  Wabash  rivers,  both  of  which  are  navigable..  The  read- 
er may  naturalhr  be  desirous  of  learning  how  tliese  land  sales 
are  carried  on  by  the  American  government,  and  how  the  vast 
tracts  of  territory  at  its  disposal  are  parcelled  out  to  new  set- 
tlers. Mr  Biricbeck  has  eriven  this  information  in  the  following 
passage,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy  and  conciseness. 

*  The  tract  of  country,  which  is  to  be  disposed  of,  is  surveyed, 
and  laid  out  in  sections  of  a  mile  square,  containing  six  hundred '^nd 
forty  acres,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  quarters,  and,  in  particular 
situations,  half-quarters.    The  country  is  also  laid  put  in  counties  of 
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about  twenty  miles  square,  and  townships  of  six  tnites  square  in  somd 
instances,  and  in  others  eight.  The  townships  are  numbered  ifi 
ranges,  from  north  to  south,  and  the  ranges  are  iiumbered  from  weaft 
to  east ;  and  lastly,  the  sections  in  each  township  are  marked  numew 
rically.  All  these  lines  are  well-defined  in  the  woods,  by  marks  oit 
the  trees.  This  done  at  a  period,  of  which  public  notice  is  giren, 
the  lands  in  question  are  put  up  to  auction,  excepting  the  sixteenth 
section  in  every  township,  which  is  reserved  for  the  support  of  schoob; 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  There  are  also  sundry  reserves  d 
entire  townships,  as  funds  for  the  support  of  seminaries  on  a  more 
extensive  scale ;  and  sometimes  for  other  purposes  of  general  interest. 
No  government  lands  are  sold  under  two  dollars  per  acre ;  and  I  be^ 
lieve  they  are  put  up  at  this  price  in  quarter  sections,  at  the  auction ; 
and  if  there  be  no  bidding,  they  pass  on.  The  best  lands  and  most 
favourable  situations  are  sometimes  run  up  to  ten  o^  twelve  dollars;^ 
and  in  some  late  instances  much  higher.  The  lots  which  remain  un- 
sold are,  from  that  time,  open  to  the  public,  at  the  price  of  two  dol- 
lars per  acre ;  one  fourth  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  to  be  paid  by  instalments  in  five  years  ;  at  which  time,  if  the 
payments  are  not  completed,  the  lands  revert  to  the  State,  and  the 
prior  advances  are  forfeited. 

*  When  a  purchaser  has  made  his  election  of  one,  or  any  number 
of  Vacant  quarters,  he  repairs  to  the  land  office,  pays  eighty  dollars, 
or  as  many  times  that  sum  as  he  purchases  quarters,  and  receives  a 
certificate,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  complete  title,  which  will  be  giv^» 
him  when  he  pays  all :  this  he  may  do  immediately,  and  receive 
eight  per  cent,  interest  for  prompt  payment,  llie  sections  thus  sold 
are  marked  immediately  on  the  general  plan,  which  is  always  open  at 
the  land  office  to  public  inspection,  with  the  letters  A.  P»  "  advance 
paid. "  There  is  a  receiver  and  a  register  at  each  land  offipe,  whq 
are  checks  on  each  other,  and  are  remunerated  by  a  per-centage  on 
the  receipts. '    p.  70,  71. 

When  a  person  has>  in  this  manner,  obtained  possession  of 
part  of  a  prairie^  it  only  wants  fencing,  and  water  for  the  live- 
stock, to  make  at  once  rich  pastui'e  land ;  and  from  this  to  ara- 
ble land  the  transition  is  easy,  expeditious,  and  profitable  as  it 
proceeds.  The  whole  cost  of  purchase,  fencing  and  watering, 
that  is,  of  buying  the  land,  and  then  making  it  begin  to  yield 
a  profit,  is  only  eighteen  shillings  an  acre.  The  cost  of  build- 
ings and  sto<iking  is  of  course  more  difficult  to  estimate ;  but  Mr 
Birkbeck  calculate*  that  2000/.  would  suffice  for  64-0  acres; 
so  that  for  3000/.  ah  English  farmer,  who  was  but  indiffsrently 
©ff  on  a  farm  of  600/.  or  700/.  a  year  rent,  may  find  himself 
owner  of  a  fine  estate  of  600  or  700  acres  in  America,  capable 
of  qJmost  unlimited  improvement,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rich,  cheap  land,  in  which  he  may  invest  his  surplus  profits. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  tempting  points  of  vievy 
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Ia  which  etnlgradon  has  ever  yet  been  represented  to  men  of 
moderate  fortunes  and  industrious  habits.  Yet  we  are  not  of 
the  nomber  of  those  who  view  with  alarm  the  probable  conse- 
quenceft  of  such  a  tei^ptation  being  held  out.  After  all,  says 
l>r  Smith,  noan  is,  of  all  luggage,  t£e  most  d^cult  to  be  trans- 
ported. In  truth,  he  takes  such  root  wherever  he  has  been 
planted,  that,  long  after  almost  all  nourishment  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  it,  we  find  him  cling  to  its  bare  rocks,  and  rather 
wither  than  be  tern  away.  It  is  in  vain  to  remind  him  how 
bleak  the  sky,  how  scanty  the  nutriment,  how  exposed  to  tem- 
pests the  position.  We  find  him  rebuilding  his  cottage  upon  the 
half  cooled  lava  which  has  swept  all  his  possessions  away,  and 
obstinately  refiising  to  quit  a  spot  of  earth  which  the  perpetual 
conflicts  of  the  elements  hardly  leave  at  rest  for  a  day.  Not 
^ven  the  pestilential  swamps  oi  Guiana  and  Java  can  frighten 
him  from  his  home»  and  dissolve  the  most  powerful  of  all  ties — 
local  attachment.  In  vain  we  remind  him  of  his  privations,  his 
sufl^rings,  his  risks.  He  knows  it  all ;  he  feels  it  to  be  a  dear 
price; — ^but  his  home  he  deems  above  all  price,  and  he  willingly 
pays  it.  In  vain  we  paint  to  his  imagination  the  delights  of 
luqppier  climates,  and  the  rich  abundance  of  more  luxuriant 
soils.  He  admits  it  all ;  but  in  those  lands  he  feels  he  would  ever 
be  a  stranger,  and  against  all  these  enjoyments  he  sets  one  word 
«— home.  Even  when  he  leaves  it  for  a  season,  he  fondly  dwells 
upon  its  pleasures,  now  magnified  in  his  imagination ;  while  the 
friendly  treachery  of  his  memory  sinks  every  unpleasing  reality 
which  fancy  has  failed  to- varnish  over  with  miiy  colours.  Anci, 
in  the  midst  of  distant  pursuits,  which  leave  hardly  a  possibility 
that  his  connexion  with  the  sacred  spot  should  ever  be  other  than 
nominal,  he  refiises  to  give  it  up,  be  it  but  a  name ;  and  his 
heart  loudly  protests  against  any  final  step  that  may  dispel  wjiat 
he  knows  all  the  while  to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  brain.  If 
Providence  had  not,  by  so  powerful  an  instinct,  set  its  canon 
against  emigration,  all  the  laws  of  man  could  never  have  tied 
the  bulk  of  any  community  to  a  country  where  they  are  doomed 
to  pine  in  want — ^while  ease  and  comfort  are  within  tlieir  reach, 
and  to  be  purchased  by  the  single  act  q(  changing  their  place 
of  abode.  Nay,  with  the  vast  majority  of  mankindj  those  feel- 
ings, which  the  rudest  climate  and  meanest  lot  cannot  subdue,  are 
too  strong  even  for  the  ruder  hand  of  the  Government  and  its 
^agents,-^what  shape  soever  they  may  assume — Whether  of  in- 
quisitors, or  spies,  or  mercenary  troops,  or  collectors  of  taxes. 

It  thus  happens,  that  unless  in  circumstances  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, the  number  of  emigrants  from  any  community  must 
always  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  population. 
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The  United  States  appear  at  present  to  be  placed  in  drcuniji* 
stances  of  this  description.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  the  in«% 
habitants,  which  began  when  the  country  was  almost  a  wilder* 
Hess,  has  apparently  gone  on  without  being  retarded  bv  the  cul*^ 
tivation  ami  consequent  scarcity  of  the  land.  Had  there  been 
no  unsettled  territory  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation would  soon  have  begun  to  operate ;  but  the  possibility 
of  always  finding  a  vent  in  those  boundless  and  fertile  regions^ 
has  seemingly  kept  the  velocity  of  increase  in  the  United  States 
at  its  original  rate.  Accordingly,  the  emigration  bears  a  sensi* 
ble  proportion,  if  not  to  the  whole  numbers  of  the  people,  at 
least  to  the  yearly  augmentation  of  those  numbers.  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  new  settlements  are  formed  in  this  manner,  is 
illustrated  by  Mr  Birkbeck's  whole  book;  but  nothing  tenda 
more  clearly  to  show  it  than  the  state  of  society  which  he  found 
at  Princeton,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  while  his  land  waa 
,  preparing  to  receive  him.  This  is  a  small  town,  placed  at  the 
further  limit  of  Indiana,  and  founded  only  two  years  before  our 
author's  arrival.  It  contained  fifty  houses;  was  the  cotinty 
town  of  the  district ;  and  contained  (says  Mr  B.)  ^  as  many 

*  well  informed,  genteel  people,  in  proportion  to  the  nniBber 

*  of  inhabitants,  as  any  county  town  I  am  acquainted  with.  *^^ 

*  I  think, '  (he  adds),  ^  there  are  half  as  many  individuals  who 

*  are  entitled  to  that  distinction  as  there  are  houses ;  and  not 

*  one  decidedly  vicious  character,  nor  one  that  is  not  able  and 

*  willing  to  maintain  himself. ' 

Though  these  settlements  are  apparently  locked  up  in  the  in* 
tcrior  of  a  vast  continent,  they  have,  by  the  aid  of  navigable 
rivers,  an  easy  communication  with  the  ocean ;  and  the  invention 
of  the  steam-boat  renders  the  voyage,  in  either  direction,  sure 
and  expeditious.  •Shawnee  Town,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Mr  Birkbeck's  plantation,  is  connected  with  it  by  the  Wabash 
river,  at  a  distance  of  only  six  miles.  From  Shawnee  to  New 
Orleans  is  1200  miles,  and  this  distance  is  performed  in  twenty 
days.  The  whole  addition  to  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
anio\mts  to  no  more  than  one  month.  The  settlement  has  a 
communication  also  to  the  north,  by  means  of  the  Wabash  river, 
for  about  four  hundred  miles,  ana  is  thus  connected  with  the 
whole  trade  of  the  settlements  behind  Canada.  No  situation  can 
be  more  promising  fbr  future  wealth  and  greatness.  A  frugal 
and  industrious  people,  here  established,  is  morally  certain  of 
rising  to  the  rank  of  a  great  state  in  the  course  of  a  lew  genera- 
tions. Mr  Birkbeck  states  distinctly,  that,  althou^  he  is  de- 
sirous of  assisting  any  person  in  settling  upon  this  territory,  he 
^ill  be  agent  to  no  man  who  intends  to  rejuain  at  home^  and 
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ombask  his  capital  in  purchases^  from  the  prospect  of  gain  by 
the  rise  in  the  value  4xf  land.  We  believe  that  the  efiPect  of 
iieading  his  book  has  pretty  imiformly  been  to  excite  a  strong 
desre  of  emigrating  in  the  first  instance;  and  then,  as  this  ar- 
dour cooled,  to  engei^er  a  plan  of  investing  capital  in  pur-* 
dbases  near  the  sagacious  auth<nr's  settlement.  Reading,  how<-» 
ever,  to  the  end,  we  are  disappointed  to  find,  that  he  will  not 
&cilitate  such  sdiemes,  and  that  no  one  can  hope  for  help  from 
him,  or  benefit  firom  his  settlement  through  him,  who  will  not 
remove  thither  himself,  with  his  household  gods. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  interesting  volume,  without  cast* 
mg  our  eyes  upon  the  marvellous  empire  of  which  Mr  Birkbeck 
pamts  the  growth  in  colours  far  more  striking  than  any  hereto^ 
Ibre  used  in  portraying  it.  Where  is  this  prodigious  increase  of 
numbers,  this  vast  extension  of  dominion,  to  end  r  What  bounds 
has  Nature  set  to  the  progress  of  this  mighty  nation  ?  Let  our 
jealousy  bum  as  it  may ;  let  our  intolerance  of  America  be  as 
unreasonably  violent  as  we  please;  still  it  is  plain,  that  she  is  a 
power  in  spite  of  us,  rapidly  jrising  to  supremacy ;  or,  at  leasts 
that  each  year  so  mightily  augments  her  strength,  as  to  overtake, 
by  a  most  sensible  distance,  even  the  most  formidable  of  her 
competitors. .  In  foreign  commerce,  she  comes  nearer  to  £ng«-. 
land  than  any  other  maritime  power ;  and  already  her  mercan- 
tile navy  is  within  a  few  thousand  tons  of  our  own  1  If  she  goes 
on  as  rapidly  for  two  or  three  years,  she  must  overtake  and  out- 
strip us.  Men's  minds  are  naturally  turned  towards  the  chances 
of  her  being  retarded ;  and  the  first  and  most  obvious  has  been, 
the  prospect  of  her  dividing  into  several  states. 

The  war  has  proved  this  expectation  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure chimerical.  Those  who  indulged  it  held,  that  how  well 
soever  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  internal  government,  the  Fe- 
deral Constitution  must  fall  to  pieces  before  a  foreign  enemy; 
-^that  war  must  be  the  end  of  the  Union.  A  war  with  England, 
the  power  most  likely  to  divide  the  States — ^the  only  power  hav- 
ing a  natural  interest  and  party  among  the  American  people-— 
.  was,  happily  for  the  Union,  begun  on  principles  so  extravagant, 
and  conducted  with  such  want  of  moderation,  as  to  strengthen 
Ae  party  opposed  to  the  English  government,  and  to  knit  in 
one  indissoluble  body  the  whole  States  of  America. 

What  chance,  then,  is  there  of  time  effecting,  by  its  silent 
pace,  that  which  the  ruder  shock  of  foreign  conflict  has  failed 
to  accomplish?  The  question  of  the  dissolution  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  causes  of  the  peaceable  union  of  this  great 
empire.  i 

Y^Q  perceive  a  nation  rapidly  ^rfl»gr^5smg  (as  they  themselve^i 
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term  it  in  lan^a^e  borrowed  from  cmr  own  ^eai  poetVtoiwvrikr* 
vniversd  dominion  over  the  New  WorkL  Its  ipsemtA  popular 
tion  of  ten  millions  will  ih  another  generation  be  iHcreiMecl  to 
twenty ;  and  the  new  commumtjr  new  forming  to  the.  westward^ 
to  a  million  or  two  more.  The  question  is  natural^  Can  siich^ 
a  vast  mass  of  people,  spread  over  so  large  a  territory^  be  kept 
together  by  a  feeble  government?  And  the  enemies  <>f.  tne; 
United  States  have  seldom  any  hesitation  in.  boldly  conduding^ 
that  their  fate  is,  cither  to  become  the  slaves  of  a  military  4eB« 
potism,  or  the  prey  of  internal  disunion.  No  one  seems  to  think, 
tiie  subsistence  of  the  Federal  Union  a  possible  evCTt. 
*  It  might  be  proper,  however,  to  consider  the  real  gixnmd  of 
flrtability  which  the  government  of  America  possesses,  beCcnre  we 
dedde  in  so  positive  a  manner  against  it.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  tne  whole  question  turns  upon  the  difference  of  .A« 
merican  and  European  society,  and  the  total  want,  in  the  for* 
mer,  of  that  race  of  political  characters  which  abounda  in  the 
latter.  In  America,  ail  men  have  abundant  occnpation  crf'thrar 
ewn,  without  thinking  of  the  State.  Every  person  is  deeply^  in- 
terested, and  perpetually  engaged,  in  driving  his  trade,  and  edi'- 
tivating  his  land:  and  little  time  is  left  to  any  one  for  tiiinkin|^ 
of  state  aiFairs,  except  as  a  subject  of  conversation.  As  a  bosi-' 
ness,  they  engage  the  attention  of  no  one  except  the  rulers  of 
the  country ;  and  even  they  keep  the  concerns  of  die  publick 
subordinate  to  their  own.  The  governor  of  a  State  is  gene- 
rally a  larjge  landowner  and  farmer  of  his  own  ground-  A  fo- 
reign minister  is  the  active  member  of  a  lucrative  and  laborioua 
profession^  quitting  it  for  a  few  months,  and  returning  to  its 
gains  and  its  toils  when  his  mission  is  ended.  The  business 
of  the  Senate  occupies  but  a  few  wedcs  in  the  year ;  and  no 
man  devotes  himself  so  much  to  its  duties,  as  to  leave  it  doubt- 
ful to  what  class  of  the  industrious  community  he  properly  be** 
lon^.  The  race  of  mere  statesmen,  so  weU  Lok^  ^o4  u. 
in  die  Old  world,  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  New ;  and,  until 
it  springs  up,  even  die  foundations  of  a  change  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  laid.  The  Americans,  no  doubt,  are,  like  other  free- 
men, decided  partisans,  and  warm  political  combatants;  but 
what  project  or  chance  can  counterbalance,  in  their  eyes,  die 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Union,  of  cultivating  their  soil,  and 
pursuing  their  traffic  freely  and  gainfully,  in  their  capacity  of 
private  mdividuals  ?  A  preacher  of  insurrection  might  safely 
be  left  with  such  personages  as  the  American  farmers;  and, 
until  the  whole  frame  of  society  alters,  even  a  great  increase 
of  political  characters  will  not  enable  those  persons  success* 
fully  to  appeal  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  widi  the  pror 
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spect  of  q^litting  the  Unkm.  The  caiitious  and  economical 
character  of  the  Federal  Government  seems  admirably  adapted 
to  secure  its  hold  over  the  affections  of  a  rational  and  a  frugal 
people. 

In  the  abstracts  and  extracts,  of  which  this  article  consists, 
we  have  given  a  tolerably  fair  outline  of  Mr  Birkbock's  work. 
We  shall  close  our  account  of  it  with  one  more  quotation,  con^' 
taining  the  account  of  a  religious  society,  so  extraordinary,  that 
we  are  desirous  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  its  character,  be* 
cause  all  such  peculiarities  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  histo- 
ry of  human  nature.  With  this  extract,  then, — ^with  a  warm 
recommendation  of  Mr  B**8  work,  and  an  expression  of  our 
hopes  that  iVe  may  soon  agaia  hear  from  him  of  the  progrest 
which  his  interesting  colony  haa  inade>  we  conclude  the  present 
article. 

^  At  this,  eur  third  visit,  Harmony  becomes  more  enigmatica). 
This  day,  being  Sunday,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  group- 
ed and  in  their  best  attire,  a  large  part  of  the  members  of  this  won- 
derful coimnunity.  It  was  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  we  saw  n* 
human  creature  about  the  streets :«— we  had  even  to  call  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  out  of  church  to  take  charge  of  our  horses.  The  cows 
were  waiting  round  the  little  dwellings,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
their  evening's  meal.  Soon  the  entire  body  of  people,  which  is  about 
seven^  hundred,  poured  out  of  the  church,  and  exhibited  so  much 
health,  and  peace,  and  neatness  in  their  persons,  that  we  could  not 
but  exclaim,  surely  the  institutions  which  produce  so  muclf  happiness 
must  have  more  of  good  than  of  evil  in  them ;  and  here  I  rest,  not 
lowered  in  my  abhorrence  of  the  hypocrisy,  if  it  be  such,  which  go- 
verns the  ignorant  by  nursing  them  in  superstition  ;  but  inclined  in 
charity  to  believe  that  the  leaders  ane  sincere.  Certain  it  is,  that  liv- 
ing in  such  plenty,  and  a  total  abstraction  from  care  about  the  future 
provision  for  a  family,  it  must  be  some  overbearing  thraldom  that  pre- 
vents an  increase  of  their  numbers  by  the  natural  laws  of  population. 

*  I  had  rather  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  bigotry  pervading  the 
mass,  than  charge  a  few  with  the  base  policy  of  chaining  a  multitude, 
by  means  of  superstition.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  separate  the 
idea  of  policy  from  a  contrivance  which  is  so  highly  political.  The 
number  of  Mr  Rapp*s  associates  would  increase  so  rapidly,  without 
some  artificial  restraint,  as  soon  to  become  unmanageable. 

'  This  colony  is  useful  to  the  neighbourhood,  a  term  which  in- 
cludes a  large  space  here  :  it  furnishes  from  its  store  many  articles  of 
great  value,  not  so  well  supplied  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  a  market  for  all 
spare  produce.  There  are  also  valuable  culinary  plants  and  fruit 
trees,  for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  indebted  to  the  Harmonites  ; 
and  they  set  a  good  example  of  neatness  and  industry :  but  they  are 
Sespised  as  ignorant ;  and  men  are  not  apt  to  imitate  what  they  scorn. 
Ignorant  as  the  mass  of  Harmonites  may  be,  when  we  contrast  their 
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neatness  and  order  witk  the  slovenly  hablU  of  their  neighbours,  we 
see  the  good  arising  from  mere  association^  which  advances  these  poor 
people  a  century,  probably  much  more,  on  the  socid  scale,  beyond 
the  solitary  beings  who  build  their  huts  in  the  wilderness.  For  my 
reflections  on  Uie  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  actuate  the 
rulers  of  this  highly  prosperous  community,  having  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  parties  who  govern,  nor  intimacy  with  any  of  the  go- 
verned, I  have  no  data,  except  the  simple  and,  possibly,  superficial 
©bservations  of  a  traveller.  Should  I  in  this  character  have  under- 
rated or  mistaken  them,  I  shall,  when  their  neighbour^  gladly  repair 
my  error. 

*  In  the  institution  of  these  societies,  the  Shakers  and  the  Harmo- 
nites, — religion,  or,  if  you  will,  fanaticism,  seems  to  be  an  agent  so 
powerful,  and  in  fact  is  so  powerful  in  its  operation  on  the  conduct  of 
their  members,  that  we  are  apt  to  attribute  all  the  wonders  that  arise 
within  the  influence  of  this  principle  to  its  agency  alone  :  for  what 
may  not  be  effected,  by  a  sentiment  tt^hich  can  bear  down  and  abro- 
gate entirely,  in  the  instance  of  the  Shakers,  and  nearly  «o  in  that  ^ 
idle  Harmonites,  the  first  great  and  fundamental  law  of  human,  or 
rather  of  all^  nature  ?  I  allude  to  the  tenet  which  is  avowed  in  the 
former,  and  more  obscurely  inculcated  in  the  latter,  that  the  gospe} 
of  Christ  is  offered  to  them  under  the  injunction  of  abstinence  from 
sexual  intercourse. 

^  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  on  the 
^fleets  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  Harmonites.-  The  result  of  a  si<f 
milar  union  of  powers  among  the  Shakers,  has  been  described  to  me 
hy  a  faithful  witnesds ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  association 
of  numbers,  in  the  application  of  a  good  capital,  is  sufficient  to  ac*- 
counf  for  all  that  has  b^en  done :  aud  that  the  unnatural  restraint^ 
which  forms  so  prominent  and  revolting  a  feature  of  these  institu^ 
timis,  is  prospective,  rather  than  immediate  in  its  object. 

*  It  has,  however,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  mischievous  tendency 
to  render  their  example,  so  excellent  in  other  respects,  altogether 
unavailing^  Strangers,  visit  their  establishments,  and  retire  from  them 
full  of  admiration : — but,  a  slavish  acquiescence  under  a  disgusting 
6uperstiti<^Q,  is  so  remarkable  an  ingredient  in  their  cliaracter,  that  it 
checjk^  all  desire  of  imitation. '    p.  135^  140. 


Art.  y.     Viena  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  HfiNRY  Hallam,  Esq.     2  vol.  4to.     London,  1818. 

'T'he  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  Europe 
-*"  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  Qfteenth 
centi:fry ;  from  the  establishment  of  Clovis  in  Gaul,  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIL ;  from  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Barbarians  in  the  Western  empire,  to  the  conspli4^tipn  ^ 
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Christendom  into  a  political  system  of  unequal,  but  independ^ 
ent  states,  which  has  subsisted  with  little  Variation  to  our  own 
times.  There  are  few  periods  of  history  more  deserving  inves* 
ligation,  or  more  pregnant  with  useful  information  to  the  pre* 
fient  age.  To  the  revolutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  nations  of 
Europe  owe  their  existing  laws  and  institutions,  their  peculiar 
manners  and  character,  their  particular  faults  and  merits.  We 
still  sufler  from  the  prejudices  and  errors ,  we  still  profit  by  the 
spirit  and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  exactly  the  merits,  and  in- 
vidious to  point  out  the  defects,  of  the  numerous  precursors  of 
Mr  Hallam  in  this  branch  of  historical  investigation.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  tliat  the  plan  of  his  work  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  our.  countryman  Dr  Robertson,  its  arrangement 
more  strictly  historical,  its  views  more  comprehensive,  and  its 
information  more  copious  and  critical.  Mr  Hallam  appears  to 
iiave  bestowed  much  time  and  reflection  on  his  subject.  He 
lias  availed  himself,  without  scruple,  of  the  labours  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  same  career ;  but  he  has  not  servilely 
adopted  their  opinions,  nor  carelessly  copied  their  errors.  On 
«very  disputable  point  he  has  exercised  his  judgment  freely, 
xmd  examined  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessors  with  diligence 
end  impartiality.  But^  though  he  has  not  disdained  the  aid  of 
modern  abridgments,  he  has  not  trusted  implicitly  to  the  ex- 
tracts of  compilers  and  system  makers.  On  the  contrary,  he 
i^pears  to  have  had  recourse  habitually  to  the  original  authors, 
who  describe  the  transactions  and  exhibit  the  sentiments  of  their 
•own  age.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  often  an  ungrateful  la- 
feojur.  Many  pages  must  sometimes  be  perused  of  these  wor- 
thies, before  a  single  fact  or  observation  occurs  that  repays  the 
toil.  But  to  an  historian  of  the  present  day,  who  wishes  to  be 
imbued  with  the  real  spirit  and  feeling  of  ages  that  are  past, 
the  study  of  their  writings  is  indispensable.  To  a  familiar  ac- 
maintance  with  the  early  chronicles  and  original  histories  of 
me  Barbarians^  Mr  Hallam  has  added  a  mligent  examina- 
tion of  their  laws ;  and  wherever  records  throw  their  steady 
and  certain  light  on  the  progress  of  events,  he  has  consulted 
them  with  care*  But  it  is  not  the  labour  and  industry  employ- 
ed by  Mr  Hallam  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  nor  even  the 
Valuable  and  interesting  information  it  contains,  that  constitute 
its  chief  tor  peculiar  merit.  It  is  written  throughout  with  a  spi- 
rit of  freedom  and  liberality,  that  do  credit  to  the  author.  A 
firm  but  temperate  love  of  liberty,  an  enlightened  but  cautions 
philosophy,  ibnn  its  distinguished  excellence.  We  never  find 
the  author  attempting  to  palliate  injustice,  or  excuse  oppression ; 
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^d  whenever  he  treats  of  popidar  rights,  or  [NXHiomioes  on  tht 
contentions  of  subjects  wim  their,  sovereigns,  we  meet  with  a 
.freedom  and  intrepidity  of  discussion  that  remind  us  of  better 
times*  But  though  a  decided  enemy  to  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  Mr  Hallam  is  no  infatuated  admirer  of  antient 
turbulence,  nor  blind  apologist  of  popular  excesses.  I^  indeed, 
there  is  any  quality  of  his  work  that  merits  our  luiqualified  apr 
probation,  it  is  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality  that  perr 
vades  the  whole.  We  have  sometimes  found  him  careless,  an4 
have  sometimes  thought  him  in  the  wrong;  but  we  have  not 
met  with  an  uncandia  misrepresentation,  an  ungenerous  sentir 
ment,  or  a  narrow-minded  pr^udice  in  his  book* 

To  give  a  full  analysis  of  Mr  Hallam's  labours,  in  the  short 
compass  of  a  review,  would  be  a  task  impossible  to  execute. 
To  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  progress  of  Europe  from  rude- 
ness to  refinement, — from  turbulence  and  violence  to  order  and 
tranquillity, — from  poverty  and  ignorance  to  wealth  and  know* 
ledge,  we  recommend  his  book  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ad- 
ditions made  in  our  time  to  the  stock  of  our  historical  informar 
tion.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  short  notice  of  thf 
principal  subjects  which  he  treats,  giving  extracts  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  he  writes,  and  occasionally  interspersing  obser- 
vations of  our  own  on  particular  points  where  we  think  hin^ 
mistaken,  or  happen  tQ  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 

The  first  chapter  of  Mr  Hallam's  book  is  employed  in  giving 
an  abridgement  of  the  history  of  France,  from  its  conquest  by 
Clovis  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  This  is  a 
lapid  but  masterly  sketch  of  the  revolutions  of  that  great  kingr 
dom.  The  principal  events  are  selected  with  judgment,  and  re- 
lated with  spirit  It  was  no  part  of  the  author's  plan  to  foUoWy 
with  minute  and  tedious  exactness,  the  succession  of  prince^,  or 
to  expatiate  on  undecisive  wars  and  fruitless  victories.  ^  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  mark  those  important  ev^ents  which  led  to  permar 
nent  changes  in  the  internal  state  and  political  institutions  of 
France.  He  passes  slightly  over  the  degradation  and  deposid 
of  the  first  dynasty ;  dwells  with  complacence  on  the  splendid 
character  of  Charlemagne ;  describes  the  anarchy  that  led  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Capets;  and  traces  with  precision  the  succes- 
sive encroachments  by  which  the  princes  of  that  ambitious  iSsM- 
mily  gradually  extended  their  dominions  and  increased  their 
power,  till  the  feudal  constitution,  of  which  they  were  at  finit 
only  the  superior  lords,  disappeared  from  sight,  and  leflani  ab- 
solute and  arbitrary  monarcny  in  its  place.  In  his  review  qf 
the  Capetian  race,  Mr  Hallam  bestows  that  eulogy  on  St  Lewi^ 
whigh  his  solitary  virtue  so  justly  merits* 
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Tbe  wtau  with  England,  mmg  from  the  clafasi  of  Edward 
IIL  to  the  French  jcrown,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  thk 
al^dgment,  and  are  related  with  great  fairness  and  candoun 
The  magnificait  character  of  Edward  and  his  son,  the  splen- 
dor of  their  victories,  and  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  their  court, 
are  themes  that  still  warm  the  imamnation,  a[nd  excite  no  un^ 
natural  exultation  in  every  English  oosom.  '  If  we  could  for- 
get, '  says  Mr  Hallam,  ^  what  never  should  be  forgotten,  the 
wretchedness  and  devastation  that  fell  upon  a  great  kingdon^ 
too  dear  a  price  for  the  display  of  any  heroism,  we  migh( 
count  these  English  wars  in  France  among  the  brightest  pe» 
riods  in  history.  '-^*  A  good  lesson,  *  he  continues,  *  inay  be 
drawn  by  conquerors,  from  the  change  of  fortune  that  befel 
Edward  IIL  A  long  warfare,  and  unexampled  success,  had 
procured  for  him  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  France. 
Within  a  short  time,  he  was  entirely  stripped  of  them,  less 
through  any  particular  ipisconduct,  than  in  consequence  of 
the  intrinsic  difiSculty  of  preserving  such  acquisitions^  The 
French  were  already  knit  together  as  one  people;  and  even 
those,  whose  feudal  duties  sometimes  led  tiiem  into  the  field 
against  their  sovereign,  could  not  endure  the  feeling  of  dis* 
memberment  from  tne  monarchy. '  In  the  provinces  ceded 
to  Edward,  by  the  peace  of  Breligny,  the  inhabitants  submit* 
ted,  with  sullen  reluctance,  to  the  English  yoke.     ^  Such  un<- 

<  willing  subjects  mieht,  perhaps,  have  been  won  by  a  prudent 

*  government ;  but  me  temper  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 

*  was  rather  stem  and^arbitrary,  did  not  conciliate  their  hearts 

<  to  his  cause. '  The  war  was  soon  after  renewed ;  and,  ^  in  a 
^  few  campaigns,  tlie  EngUsh  were  deprived  of  almost  all  their 
'  conquests,  and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  original  pos- 

<  sessions  in  Gui^ine. ' 

Charles  V..  of  France,  having  expelled  the  English,  *  be- 

*  came  a  sagacious  statesman,  an  encourager  of  literature,  a 

*  baxeficoit  lawgiver.  But  all  the  fruits  (»  his  wisdom  were 
^  lost  in  the  succeeding  reign.  In  a  government  essentially  po* 
^  pular,  the  youth  or  imbecility  of  the  sovereign  creates  no  ma- 
'  terial  derangement.  In  a  monarchy,  where  all  the  springs  of 
'  the  system  depend  upon  one  central  force,  these  accidents, 

*  which  are  sure,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations, 'to  recur, 

*  can  scarcely  fail  to  dislocate  the  whole  machine. '  The  States 
General  interfered,  with  success  at  first,  to  restrain  the  prodi^ 
gality  of  the  court ;  but  the  partisans  of  royalty  ultimately  pre* 
vailed.  The  city  of  Paris,  which  bad  shown  a  fSpirit  of  aemo«^ 
cratic  freedom,  offensive  to  its  rulers,  ^  was  treated  as  the  spoil 

*  of  conquest ;  its  immunities  abridged ;  its  most  active  le&aders 
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*  put  to  death ;  a  fine  of  uncommon  severity  impds^  ^  and  the 

<  taxes,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  States  Geft^^,  weiie 

<  renewed  by  arbitrary  prerogative.  It  is  difficult, '  continues 
Mr  Hallam,  '  to  name  a  limit  beyond  which  taxes  will  not  be 
^  borne  without  impatience,  when  they  appear  to  be  called  for 

*  by  necessity',  and  faithfully  applied.  But  the  sting  of  taaukh 
^  tion  is  wastefulness.  What  nigh»spirited  man  could  8ee» 
^  without  indignation,  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  yielded  un* 

*  grudgingly  to  the  public  defence,  become  the  spoils  of  para«- 

*  sites  and  peculators  ?  It  is  this  that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand 
^  of  public  spirit;  and  those  statesmen,  who  deem  the  security 
^  of  government  to  depend,  not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the 

*  moral  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  will  vigilantly 
^  guard  against  even  the  suspicion  of  prodigality. '  Sudi  were 
not  the  statesmen,  unhappily  for  France,  who  then  presided  over 
her  destinies.  The  outrageous  dissoluteness  of  the  Court,  its 
enormous  extravagance,  and  shameless  contempt  of  public  opi<- 
nion,  aggravated  the  discontent,  and  embittered  the  distresses 
of  the  people.  Assassination  openly  perpetrated,  and  publickly 
vindicated,  destroyed  all  confidence  between  the  hostile  fac^ 
lions.  Henry  V.  of  England,  profiting  by  these  dissensions, 
contrived,  by  war  and  negotiation,  to  be  declared  the  successor 
to  the  French  monarchy.  His  premature  death,  fortunatelj 
for  both  countries,  frustrated  his  plans.  England  in  her  turn 
became  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions,  and  patriotism  and  su- 
perstition combined  to  expel  her  armies  once  more  from  Franpef. 

We  have  no  hesitation  m  condemning,  with  Mr  Hallam,  the 
pretension  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Crown  of  France.  The 
claim  of  Philip  had  been  recognised  by  the  States  and  people 
of  France,  and  confiimed  by  liis  peaceable  possession  of  the 
throne  for  several  years.  He  had  been  guilty  of  no  errors  of 
government,  or  encroachments  on  his  subjects'  rights,  that 
Could  justly  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance.  Whether  he  was 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  preceding  monarch  or  not,  seems  to  US', 
•in  these  circumstances,  a  matter  of  mighty  indifference.  He 
lutd  the  best  of  all  titles,  the  willing  acquiescence  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  their  firm  determination  to  support  him  against  all 
competitors.  But,  if  the  claim  of  Edward  is  to  be  considered^ 
as  a  mer6  question  of  hereditary  right,  we  are  not  sure  that  Mf 
Hallam  has  either  stated  the  argument  in  his  favour  correctly; 
or  decided  with  justice  against  its  validity.  Edward  and  his  an«* 
tngonist  agreed  in  admitting,  diat  females  were  excluded  fron^ 
the  French  throne.  What  Edward  contended  was,  that  thi$i 
excliTsion  did  not  extend  to  tlieir  male  posterity ;  and,  of  thesey 
that  he  was  the  nearest  male  relation  to  the  last  King,  and 
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tlierefore  his  lawful  heir.  Wliatevcr  we  may  think  of  this  last 
distinction,  essential,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  Edward's  claim, 
it  was  considered  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the 
ground  on  wliich  Bruce  rested  his  pretension  to  the  Scottish 
sceptre ;  and  at  Caspe,  where  the  same  question  was  agitated 
before  commissioners  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  the 
principle  maintained  by  Edward,  was  iidopted  in  tlie  disposal 
of  the  crown,  by  u  majority  of  tlie  delegates  present  on  that 
occasion.  Ferdinand  of  Castile  was  preferrea  to  his  competi- 
tors, because  he  was  the  heir  male  nearest  in  blood  to  the  pre- 
ceding monarch,  Tliis  trifling  oversight  of  Mr  Hallam  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  real  ground  of  Edward's  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  France,  had  been  stilted  with  precision  by 
Ilapin  and  by  Carte. 

Mr  Hallam's  abridgement  of  the  history  of  France,  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  the  chapter  that  follows  on  the  feudal 
system,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  parts  of  his 
book.  In  his  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  he  traces  the  rise 
and  progress  of  that  singular  form  of  polity, — explains  its  princi- 
ples,— and  distinguishes  what  was  original  ancf  essential  to  the 
system,  from  that  which  was  incidental  and  confined  to  parti- 
cular times  and  countries.  Its  effects  on  society  and  govern- 
ment, he  appretiates  with  sagacity  and  candour ;  and  explains, 
with  great  judgement  and  perspicuity,  the  causes  that  led  to  its 
establishment,  and  the  changes  that  gradually  undermined  its 
principles,  and  finally  subverted  its  institutions. 

*  It  is  the  previous  state  of  society, '  he  observes,  *  under  the 
grandchildren  of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  always  keep  in  mind, 
if  we  would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  feudal  system  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind..  The  institutions  of  the  eleventh  century  must  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  civilization 
of  modem  times.  The  state  of  anarchy,  which  we  usually  ternr 
feudal,  was  the  natural  result  of  a  vast  and  barbarous  empire,  feebly 
administered,  and  the  cause,  rather  than  the  eiiect  of  the  general  esta-* 
blishment  of  feudal  tenures/  These,  by  preserving  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  whole,  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  a  common  country,  and 
common  duties ;  and  settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  tlie  firm  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  fe* 
deral  union  of  Germany.  • 

*  The  utility  of  any  form  of  policy  may  be  estimated,  by  its  effects 
upon  national  greatness  and  security,  upon  civil  liberty  and  private 
rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  and  order  of  society,  upon  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  moral  sentiment 
and  energy.  The  feudal  constitution  was  little  adapted  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  mighty  kingdom,  faF  less  for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as 
it  prevailed  alike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  had  any  thing  to 
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fear  from  the  military  superiority  of  its  neighbours.  It  was  this  in* 
efficlency  of  the  feudal  militia,  perhaps*  that  saved  Europe,  during 
the  middle  ages,  from  the  danger' of  universal  monarchy.  In  times» 
when  princes  had  little  notion  of  confederacies  for  mutilal  protection, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the  successes  of  an  Otho, 
a  Frederic,  or  a  Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have  wielded  the 
whole  force  of  their  subjects,  whenever  their  ambition  required.  If 
an  empire  equally  extensive  with  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  supported 
by  military  despotism,  had  been  formed  about  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  seeds  of  Commerce  and  liberty,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  shoot,  would  have  perished ;  and  Europe,  reduced  to  a  bar-* 
barous  servitude,  might  have  fallen  before  the  free  bairbarians  of 
Tartary. 

•  *  If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil  freedom,  it 
bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing,  that  the 
very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not  swept  away,  as  in  Asia, 
by  the  desolating  hand  of  power.  The  tyranny,  wliich,  on  every  fa-* 
yourable  moment,  was  breaking  through  all  barriers,  would  have  riot- 
ed without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  tlie 
nobility  had  not  been  brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feuda- 
lity extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  notions  of  pri« 
vate  right*  £very  one  will  acknowledge  this,  who  considers  the  li- 
mitations of  the  services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  marked  in  those 
law  books  which  are  the  records  of  customs ;  the  reciprocity  of  obli- 
gation between  the  lord  and  his  tenant ;  the  consent  required  in  every 
measure  of  a  legislative  or  general  nature ;  the  security,  above  all, 
which  every  vassal  found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  his  peers^ 
and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say)  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk 
of  the  people,  it  is  true,  iftrere  aegrac|^  by  servitude ;  but  this  had 
no  connexion  with  the  feudal  tenures. 

*  The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  promdted  by  this 
system.  Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  cus- 
toms, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so  con- 
venient an  institution,  which  indeed  owed  its  universal  establishment 
to  no  other  cause.  And,  as  predominant  habits  of  warfare  are  totally 
irreconcileable  with  those  of  industry,  not  merely  by  the  immediate 
works  of  destruction  which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but  through 
that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  which  they  produce,  the  feu- 
dal system  must  have  been  intrinsically  adverse  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  those  arts  which  mitigate  the 
evils  or  abt-idge  the  labours  of  mankind. 

■■  *  But,  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal  institutions  wefd 
perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  several  centuries 
after  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Roman  empire*  into  a  condition  of  utter 
depravity ;  where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  i^wyre  eminently 
characteristic  than  others,  they  were  falsehood,  treachery  and  ingra- 
titude. In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extrenie  corruption,  the 
feudal  spirit  exerted  its  ameliorating  influence*     Violation  of  faith 
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stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most  repugnant  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  feudal  tenure ;  most  severely  and  promptly  avenged  ;  most 
branded  by  general  infamy.  The  feudal  law  books  breathe  through- 
out a  spirit  of  honourable  obligation.  The  feudal  course  of  jurisdic- 
tion promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote, a  keener  feeling,  as  well  as  readier  perception,  of  moral  as  well 
as  of  legal  distinctions.  In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal^ 
there  was  ample  scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  disinterested 
energy.  The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circumstances  that  have 
a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such  senti- 
ments. No  occasions  could  be  more  favourable,  than  the  protection  of 
a  faithful  supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  against 
such  powerful  aggression,  as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in 
his  ruin. ' 

It  is  in  France,  chiefly,  that  Mr  Hallam  contemplates  the 
feudal  system  and  therefore,  in  describing  its  decay,  he  is  na- 
turally led  to  the  consequences  that  ensued,  in  that  kingdom,  on 
its  fall.  He  traces  the  gradual  encroaclmients  of  the  Crown,  as 
the  power  of  the  nobility  was  reduced;  its  usurpation  of  the  le- 
gislative authorit}%  which  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries ;  its 
assumption- of  the  right  of  taxation,  in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  States ;  its  success  in  wresting  from  the  Barons 
their  teiTitorial  jurisdiction,  and  in  placing  the  administration 
of  justice  in  judges  appointed  by  the  king.  He  shows,  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  that  it  was  to  the  dissolution  of  all  but 
the  feudal  gbviernment,  at  the  accession  of  the  third  dynasty, 
and  to  the  independence  effected,  rnd  for  many  ages  mam- 
tained  bV  the  feudal  nobility,  that  the  kings  of  France  were  in- 
debted tot  the  absolute  authority  which  they  at  last  acquired. 
When  Hiigh  Capet  usurped  the  throne,  France  was  *  rather  a 
collection  6f,  state?^,  partially  allied  to  each  other,  than  a  single 
monarchy.  The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rather  as  a 
bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the  king  little  more  than  one  of  a  nimiber 
of  feudal  nobles,  differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in  power 
from  some  of  the  rest. '  The  vassals  of  the  Crown  had  the 
right  of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  private  war;  they  enjoy- 
ea  exemption  &om  all  public  tributes^  except  the  feudal  aids; 
were  free  from  legislative  control ;  and  possessed  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  in  their  dominion^.  *  The 
king, '  says  St  Lewis  in  his  establishments,  *  cannot  make  pro- 
clamation, that  is,  declare  any  new  law,  in  the  territory  of  a 
baron,  without  his  consent,  nor  can  the  baron  do  so  in  that  of 
a  vavassor.  If  legislative  powpr,  therefore,  be  essential  to  so- 
vereignty, we  cannot,  in  strictness,  assert  the  king  of  France 
to  have  been   sovereign   beyond   the  limits  of  his  own  do- 
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mains. '  Tnisting  to  this  exemption  from  all  laws,  but  thcsie 
fo  which  they  had  given  their  express  consent,  the  barons  with- 
held their  presence  from  the  king's  court,  or  attended  on  par- 
ticular occasions  only,  when  questions  of  great  public  import- 
ance were  to  be  discussed.  In  this  suspension  of  legislative 
authority,  the  necessity  of  new  laws  induced  the  kings  of 
France  to  frame  ordinances  by  advice  of  their  council-;  and  to 
these  ordinances,  when  they  became  powerful,  they  gave  the 
effect  of  laws,  by  means  of  the  coercive  authority  acquired  by 
their  courts  of  justice.  The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
Crown  was,  in  this  mt^nner,  the  natural  result  of  the  original  in- 
(jlejiendence  of  the  nobility,  and  of  '  their  ill-judged  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  their  feudal  privileges. '  In  these  and  other 
encroachments  of  prerogative,  the  king  had  the  never-failing 
support  of  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy,  who  were  disgusted  with 
the  violence  of  the  nobles,  and  had  found,  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  a  system  of  political  maxims  very  different  from 
those  of  the  feudal  code.  *  A  new  theory  of  absolute  power 
and  unconditional  obedience  was  introduced;'  and  French- 
incn  were  taught,  that  '  all  feudal  privileges  were  encroack- 
ments  on  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  monarchy. ' 

The  States  General  were  first  assembled  by  Philip  the  Fail*, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  from  his  subjects.  *  At  no 
period,  and  in  no  instances  did  they  possess  a  co-ordinate  le- 
(Tisiative  authority  with  the  Crown,  or  even  a  consenting  voice. 
Mably,  Boulainvilliers,  and  Montlosien  are  as  decisive  on  this 
subject,  as  the  most  courtly  writers  of  tliat  country.  It  fol- 
lows, '  says  Mr  Hallam,  *  that  France  never  possessed  a  free 
constitution ;  nor  had  the  monarchy  any  limitations  in  respect 
of  enacting  laws,  save  those  which,  until  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  the  feudal  principles  had  imposed. '  The  sole  pri- 
vilege possessed  by  the  States  was,  to  grant  money,  and  to  regu- 
late the  collection  of  it.  But,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  constitutional  authority,  they  made  various  efforts  to  re- 
dress the  grievances,  and  reform  tne  government  of  the  State. 
These  attempts,  however,  though  renewed  at  intervals,  from  the 
time  of  John  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  were  constantly  de- 
feated, ei4her  by  the  dissensions  of  the  different  orders,  or  by 
the  disturbances  and  popular  excesses  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
The  authority  of  the  States,  even  in  gi'ants  of  money,  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  They  were  held  to  nave  no  power  of  impos- 
ing taxes  without  the  specific  consent  of  their  constituents. 
Wliether  it  was  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  or  false  notions 
of  freedom,  which  j^roduced  this  doctrine,  it  was  evidently 
repugnant  to  the  stability  and  dignity  of  a  representative  as- 
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sembly.  Ndr  was  it  less  ruinous  in  practice,  than  mistaken 
in  theory.  For  as  the  necessary  subsidies,  after  being  pro- 
visionally granted  by  the  States,  were  often  rejected  by  their 
electors,  the  king  found  a  reasonable  pretence  for  dispensing 
with  tlie  concurrence  of  his  subjects,  when  he  levied  contri- 
butions upon  tliein. '  In  the  fifteenth  century,  provincial  as- 
semblies, which  were  found  to  be  more  manageable  than  the 
States  General,  were  substituted  in  their  place  for  obtaining 
grants  of  money ;  and  at  length  *  the  formality  of  consent, 
whether  by  general  or  provincial  States,  ceased  to  be  reckon- 
ed indispensable.  Charles  VII.  levied  money  by  his  own  au- 
thority. Lewis  XL  carried  this  encroachment  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  exaction.  It  was  the  boast  of  courtiers,  that  he  first 
released  the  kings  of  France  from  dependence;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  effectually  demolished  diose  barriers,  which, 
however  imperfect  and  ill  placed,  had  opposed  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  establishment  of  despotism.' 

After  a  long  and  unequal  struggle  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, the  territorial  courts  of  the  Barons  were  brought  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  royal  tribunals.  This  change,  in  many 
respects  beneficial  to  the  people,  was  completed  m  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  the  establishment  9f  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
and  other  sovereign  courts.  But  these  tribunals,  after  contri- 
buting to  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  attempted  to 
set  up  barriers  against  the  power  they  had  created.  It  had  be- 
come usual  to  promulgate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  royal 
edicts  prepared  in  the  Council,  or  to  send  them  thither  for  re- 
gistration. '  This  formality  was  deemed  essential  to  render 
them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  thus  indirectly  gave  them 
the  sanction  and  validity  of  law. '  In  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
the  Parliament  began  to  claim  a  right  of  judging  the  expedienr 
cy  of  the  edicts  transmitted  to  it  for  registration ;  and  this  pre- 
tension, extraordinary  and  anomalous  as  it  appears,  it  main- 
tained to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Subsequent  regulations 
rendered  its  members  independent  of  the  Court ;  and,  from  the 
spirit  of  resistance  which  they  afterwards  displayed,  this  body 
of  lawyers  *  became,  in  later  times,  the  sole  depositary  of  public 
spirit,  and  attachment  to  justice,  in  France.  Doubtless, '  says  Mr 
Hallaro,  *  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  with  its  prejudices  and  narrow 
views ;  its  high  notions  of  loyal  obedience,  so  strangely  mixed  up 
with  remonstrances  and  resistance ;  its  anomalous  privilege  of  object- 
ing to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation  who  did  riot  participate 
in  it,  and  overturned  with  facility  by  the  king,  whenever  he  thought 
fit  to  exert  the  sinews  of  his  prerogative,  was  indeed  poorly  substi- 
tuted for  that  coordinate  sovereignty,  that  equal  concurrence  of  na- 
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tional  representadves  in  legislation,  which  has  long  been  the  exclu- 
sive pride  of  our  goyemment,  and  to  which  the  States-General  of 
Prance,  in  their  best  days,  had  never,  aspired.  No  man  of  sane  un- 
derstanding would  desire  to  revive  institutions,  both  uncongenial  to 
modern  opinions  and  to  the  natural  order  of  society.  Yet  the  name 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  must  ever  be  respectable.  It  exhibited, 
upon  various  occasions,  virtues  from  which  human  esteem  is  as  inse- 
paQible  as  the  shadow  from  the  substance ;  a  severe  adherence  to 
principles,  an  unaccommodating  sincerity,  individual  disinterestedness 
and  consistency.  * 

The  decline  of  the  feudal  system  in  France,  Mr  Hallam  a- 
scribes  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Crown  by  the  annexation 
of  Normandy,  Toulouse,  and  other  great  fiefs ;  to  the  institution 
of  free  and  chartered  towns ;  and  to  the  introduction  oi  hired 
soldiers  in  place  of  the  feudal  militia.     The  emancipation  of 
the  towns  he  refers  to  the  necessities,  rather  than  to  the  policy 
of  the  Court :  and  doubts  whetliier  the  Crown  derived  any  sub  • 
stantial  addition  of  power  from  this  innovation,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  VIII.,  when  the  king  claimed  *  the  immediate  sovereigur 
ty  over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion  of  their  original  lords.' 
By  the  establishment  of  this  pretension,  and  the  prudent  use 
made  of  it  by  the  government,  a  deadly  blow  was  given  to  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  which,  from  other  causes,  was  going  rapidly 
to  decay.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  soon  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Barons  \vaA  completely  yielded,   *  the  Court 
began  to  give  into  a  new  policy,  which  was  ever  after  pursued ; 
that  of  maintaining  the  dignity   and  privileges  of  uie  noble 
class  against  those  attacks  which  wealth  and  liberty  encourag- 
ed the  plebeians  to  make  upon  them.  *     It  was  by  this  varia- 
ble, but  uniformly  selfish  policy,  skilfully  adapted  to  circumstan- 
ces as  they  arose,  that  the  kings  of  France  were  enabled  to 
trample  by  turns  on  eveiy  class  of  their  subjects,  and  erect  an 
arbitrary  aespotism  on  the  ruins  of  their  liberty.     To  humble 
Tiis  nobles,  the  king  condescended  to  become  .the  protector  of 
his  towns,  and  dispenser  of  equal  justice  to  his  people.     When 
his  nobles  were  sufficiently  humbled,  he  espoused  their  cause, 
and  crushed  their  plebeian  adversaries  with  his  sceptre  of  iron. 
The  lawyers,  afl«r  contributing  to  his  victor}',  and  cori'upting 
public  opinion  by  their  doctrines,  when  they  attempted  to  raise 
their  feeble  voice  against  his  power,  found  their  own  slavish 
maxims  and  lessons  of  obedience  turned  against  themselves. 
Had  these  different  orders  of  men  possessed  sagacity  to  discern 
their  real  interests,  and  sense  to  unite  against  tlieir  common  ene- 
my, France,  like  England,  might  have  settled  into  a  limited 
monarchy,  instead  of  being  for  ages  the  scourge  of  Europe  a- 
fcroad,  and  victim  of  arbitrary  power  at  home. 
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Mr  Hallam  finds  instances  of  hired  soldiers  in  the  10th  and 
nth  centuries.  In  the  12th  and  13th,  the  practice  became 
common;  and,  in  the  14th,  nearly  imiversal.  But  these  sol- 
diers were  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities ;  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  being  unknown  in  France,  till  the  ordi- 
nance of  Charles  VIL  in  1444.  The  employment  of  hired  sol- 
diers led  to  another  innovation,  that  of  escuage  or  scutage; 
which  was  a  compensation  in  money  paid  by  the  feudal  vassals 
to  their  sovereign,  in  lieu  of  the  military  service  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  their  tenures.  Madox  cannot  trace  the  existence 
of  scutage  in  England  beyond  the  time  of  Henry  I.  But  there 
is  a  transaction  recorded  of  William  Rufus,  that  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  it,  and  appears  to  us  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  its  origin.  We  are  informed  in  the  Annals  of  Waverly, 
that  in  1094,  rex  WtUielmtis  misit  ad  kanc  terram  (Angliam  sciL) 
et  jussit  summoneri  viginti  millia  Anglorum  qui  venirent  Hit  in 
auxilium  in  Normanniam ;  sed  postquam  ad  mare  venerunt^  jussi 
stmt  redire^  et  mittere  regi  pecuniam  quam  deferebant^  scilicet 
tmusquisque  viginti  solidos^  quod  ipsi  Jece7Wit»*  That  is,  the 
military  tenants  gave  to  the  crown  What  they  had  provided  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  their  expedition,  and  the  king  accepted 
this  payment  in  lieu  of  thqiy  personal  attendancct  T^iey  were 
saved  h'om  the  dangers,  inconvenience  and  fatigues  pf  war ;  and 
he  was  furnished  with  mopey  for  th^  hire  of  mejrc^aries,  whose 
*  soldiers-like  principles  of  indiscriminate  obedience,  still  mor0 
than  their  courage  and  field  discipline,  rendered  them  dear  to 
kings,  who  dreaded  the  free  spirit  of  a  feudal  army. ' 

Before  taking  leave  pf  this  part  of  Mr  Hallam's  book,  we 
must  observe,  that  some  doubtful  pofsitions  are  maintained  in  it^ 
to  which  we  should  have  been  desirous  of  calling  his  attention, 
if  we  had  not  been  afraid  of  fatiguing  our  readers  by  the  mi^ 
nuteness  and  prolixity  of  the  dijscussion.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  doubts  of  the  correctness 
of  his  statement,  *  that  the  exclusion  of  females  from  inherit- 
ance in  fixed  possessions  was  very  common  among  the  Teutonic 
nations. '  f — We  shall  cite  a  few  examples  to  the  contrary.  The 
Burgundian  law  is  one  of  the  most  antient  codes  of  the  Barba- 
rians, and  most  exempt  from  the  interpolation  of  later  times. 
But  in  that  code  we  have  the  following  passage.  Inier  Burgun" 
diofies  id  volumus  custodiri^  ut  si  quis^ium  fian  reliqueritj  in  loco 
filiijilia  inpatris  matrisque  hereditate  succedat.  %  The  same  law 
pf  inheritance  was  established  among  the  Lombards.    Si  qtiisi 

*  Gale,  2.  139.  f  Vol.  I,  p.  103.  Not 
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Ijingobardm  unejiliis  Icgilimis  mascidinis  mortiitisfiieriti  ctjtliam 
dereiiquerit  unam  aut  phires  h'^ifimasy  ipsa:  ei  in  omneni  hcrcdita" 
tempatrisvcl  viairis  su^,  ianquamjilii  Icgitiini  mascutiniy  heredes 
succcdant, § .  Sons  were  jirelc'ircd  to  daughters,  by  the  northern 
nations,  in  the  inheritance  of  land ;  but  we  know  of  no  absolute 
oxckision  of  females,  except  in  the  celebrated  text  de  terra  sa* 
lica ;  and  of  what  this  terra  salica  consisted,  Mr  H^llani  is  fully 
aware  wo  two  antiquarians  are  agreed.  With  respect  to  other 
sorts  of  alodial  lancf,  the  Salii,  like  the  other  German  tribes,  liad 
no  difficulty  in  jidmitting  the  succession  of  females.  *  The  lii- 
puarii  excluded  women  from  any  portion  of  their  grandfather's 
inheritance,  while  any  of  his  male  progeny  survived ;  f  and  the 
Anglii  maintained  this  prohibition,  while  there  were  male  rela- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  fifth  degree  of  consanguinity ;  but  in 
neither  case  was  the  exclusion  absolute.  Post  quintmn  autem 
fgcncrationem)  Jilia  ex  toio^  sine  de  pain's  sive  matris  parte^  in 
heredilatem  succedaf,  et  tufic  demum  hereditcs  adjusum  a  lancea 
transeat^  X  If  a  man  dies  without  children,  says  the  Kipuarian 
code,  and  leaves  neither  father  nor  mother,  let  his  brotner  and 
bister  succeed  to  his  inheritance ;  and  if  he  has  neither  brother 
nor  sister,  let  his  atints  inherit  his  possessions.  ||  The  Saxons 
imd  Alemanni  preferred  sons  to  daughters ;  but,  on  the  failure 
of  sons,  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  father  descended  to  the 
daughters,  f 

Mr  Hallam  controverts  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  adopted 
by  Robertson  and  Mably,  that  the  benefices  granted  by  the 
Merovingean  kings,  of  France,  were  originally  precarious,  and 
resumable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign ;  antl  he  has  certain- 
ly shown,  that  the  authorities  cited  by  Montesquieu  do  not  war- 
rant him  in  that  conclusion.  It  is  probable,  that  benefices  were 
granted  on  different  terms  by  different  nations.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  tliat  among  the  Burgimdians  they  were  from  the 
first  hereditiiry.  It  appears  from  the  laws  of  that  nation,  that 
those  who  held  benefices  from  the  Crown,  had  no  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  alodial  lands  taken  from  the  Romans.  Licet 
eodem  fempore^  says  the  Burgundian  lawgiver,  quo  populus  nos^ 
ter  mancipioruvi  tertiam  ct  duas  terraru.  ••  partes  accepit^  ejusmodi 
a  nobis  fucrit  emissa  pucceptio,  tU  quicunque  a^runi  cum  vianci^ 
piisy  sen  parailum  noslronim^  sire  lar^itate  nostra  peiccperat  / 


§  Luitprandi  leges,  cap.  1.  *  Lex  Salica,  tit.  62. 

f  Lex  Ripuar.  tit.  56.  \  Leg.  Angl.  ct  Werin.  tit.  6, 1.  S- 

f!  Lex  llipuar.  tit.  56,  11.  1,  2,  3. 
*[  Lex  Saxon,  tit.  7,  Ji.  1,  5. — Lex  Aleman.  tit.  57,  92. 
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nee  ma7ieipiorum  iertiam  nee  'duas  ie7rar2nn  partes  ex  eo  laco^  in 
quo  ei  hospitalitas  fuerat  delegaia^  recjuireret,  *  But,  when  this 
regulation  was.  made,  it'  beneficiary  lands  could  have  been  re- 
sumed at  pleasure,  or  had  returned  to  the  C'rown  on  the  death 
of  the  person  who  helii  them,  the  Incudes  of  Burjirimdy  nnist 
liave  been  in  a  worse  condition  thaii  the  alodiid  proj^rietors, 
thouirh  superior  to  them  in  rank  and  diOTity.  If  this  anomaly 
ever  existed,  which  we  can  hardly  believe,  it  must  have  been  ot 
short  duration.  The  same  code  informs  us,  that  at  the  time 
when  it  was  promulgated,  beneficiary  lands  had  become  heredi- 
tary property  in  Burgundy.  Among  the  ^'isigoths,  the  Fideles 
were  secured  in  their  benefices  imd  these  declared  to  be  their 
hereditary  property,  by  the  decrees  of  t!ie  5th  and  6th  Coun- 
cils of  Toledo. 

The  revolutions  of  Italy,  which,  according  to  the  plan  ad-^ 
opted  by  Mr  Hallam,  follovr  his  account  of  tlie  feudal  system 
in  France,  arc  too  numerous  and  two  complicated  to  be  treated 
Avitli  interest  and  perspicuity  in  an  abridgement  like  this.  Mr 
Hallam  may  be  forgiven  for  not  accomplishing,  in  150  pag^'J-f 
what  it  has  cost  ?♦!.  Sismondi  ten  volumes  to  execute.  Ther« 
«re, '  nevertheless,  fine  passages  and  interesting  details  in  this 
chapter ;  and  throughout  vre  find  the  same  spirit  of  liberality 
and  impaitiid  regard  to  justice,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  book.  His  account  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Frctlerick  Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  cities,  is  given 
with  spirit  and  animation  ;  and  the  concluding  remarks  exliibit 
an  admirable  specimen  of  tlie  true  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  his- 
tory. 

'  The  successful  insurrection  of  Lombardy,  *  he  observes,  *  is  a 
memorable  refutation  of  that  system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocates 
give  the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and  which  they  perpetually  hold 
fortli  as  the  only  means  through  which  a  disaffected  people  are  to  bu* 
restrained.  By  a  certain  class  of  statesmen,  and  by  all  men  of  harsh 
and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  conciliation,  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  treaties,  regard  to  antient  privileges,  or  to  those  rules  of 
moral  justice  which  are  paramount  to  all  positive  right,  are  always 
treated  with  derision.  Terror  is  their  only  specific  ;  and  physical  in- 
ability to  rebel,  their  only  security  for  allegiance.  But  if  the  razing 
of  cities,  the  abrogation  of  privileges,  the  impoverishment  and  op- 
pression of  a  nation  could  assure  its  constant  submission,  Frederic 
Barbarossa  would  never  have  seen  the  militia  of  Lombardy  arrayed  a- 
gainst  him  at  Lcgnano.  Whatever  may  be  the  pressure  on  a  con- 
^juere^l  people,  there  will  come  a  moment  of  their  recoil.  Nor  is  it 
material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the  present  instance,  that  the  acci- 
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dental  destruction  of  Fredericks  army  by  disease,  enabled  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  to  succeed  in  their  resistance.  The  fact  may  well  be 
disputed ;  since  Lombardy,  when  united,  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  equal  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force  that  could  have  been 
brought  against  her  ;  but,  even  if  we  admit  the  effect  of  this  circiun- 
stance,  it  only  exhibits  the  precariousness  of  a  policy,  which  collate- 
ral events  are  always  liable  to  disturb.  ' 

His  account  of  the  feuds  and  internal  dissensions  of  the  Itar- 
lian  republics,  is  written  in  the  same  excellent  spirit.  Their 
implacable  animosities — ^their  merciless  proscriptions — the  par- 
tiality, violence,  and  ingratitude  of  their  factions,  he  c©Qsurc» 
4is  they  deserve ;  but  in  comparison  witli  the  benefits  which  li- 
berty conferred  upon  them^  *  the  disorders  that  ruffled  their 
surface  appear  slight  and  momentary.  The  men  and  institu- 
tions of  the  fourteenth  century  are  to  be  measured  hy  their 
contemporaries.  Who  would  not  rather  have  been  a  citizen 
-  of  Florence,  than  a  subject  of  the  Visconti  ?  In  a  superficial 
review  of  history,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate  tne  vice* 
of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight  of  those  inherent  in  tyrannical 
power.  The  bold  censoriousnes  of  republican  historians,  and 
the  cautious  servility  of  writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  nations. 
Acts  of  outrage  and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free  state,  are 
blazoned  in  mmute  detail,  and  descend  to  posterity ;  the  deeds 
of  tyranny  are  studiously  and  perpetually  suppressed.  *  So 
strongly  is  he  impressed  with  the  evils  attendant  on '  slavery, 
that,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  he  states  it  as  ^  a  doubtful  pro- 
blem, whether  tne  sum  of  general  happiness  has  lost  more  in 
the  last  three  centuries,  tlirough  arbitrary  power,  than  it  has 
gained  through  regular  police  and  suppression  of  disorder. ' 

Florence,  the  most  democratic  of  the  great  Italian  republics, 
preserved  her  freedom,  and  maintained  her  station  as  protector 
of  .the  general  liberties  of  Italy;  while  neighbouring  cities,  less 
fortunate,  or  less  wisely  administered,  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  ty- 
rants, or  shrunk  into  jealous  oligarchies.  Her  turn  came  at  last. 
Her  free  constitution  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cunning  arts  of  the 
Medici,  whose  patronage  of  letters  and  encouragement  of  the 
arts  cannot  redeem  their  name  from  the  infamy  of  having  sub- 
verted the  most  splendid  republic  that  has  existed  since  the  days 
of  Athens.  It  was  by  the  exercise  of  some  virtues,  and  the  af- 
fectation of  others,  that  the  Medici  obtained  that  fatal  popula- 
rity which  enabled  tliem  to  cheat  their  fellow-citizens  of  their 
liberties.  The  hour  of  their  victory  was  the  last  of  tlie  mode- 
ration they  had  affected.  No  revolution  at  Florence  was  fol- 
lowed by  niore  numerous  exiles,  polluted  by  more  extensive 
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confiscations,  disgraced  by  more  permanent  exclusions,  or  stain- 
ed with  more  noble  blood,  than  the  success  of  the  pretended 
father  of  his  country.  Their  predecessors,  though  guilty  of  oc- 
casional acts  of  violence,  *  had  in  general  respected  the  legal 
forms  of  their  free  republic ;  the  Medici  made  all  their  govern- 
ment conducive  to  hereditary  monarchy. '  From  the  moment 
this  family  of  profligate  hj'pocrites  obtamed  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, the  character  of  Florence  was  as  much  changed  as  that  of 
Rome  by  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars.  The  external  politics 
of  the  State  became  low  and  selfish.  To  secure  their  own  pow- 
er was  the  sole  object  of  its  new  rulers.  The  republic  had  been 
the  constant  enemy  of  the  Visconti.  The  Medici  became  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Sporzas.  The  degradation  of  indivi- 
duals followed  the  decline  of  public  principle  in  die  State ;  and 
Florence  sunk  into  that  abyss  of  infamy  imd  corruption,  from 
which  it  has  never  since  emerged. 

Mr  Hallam  seems  to  have  considered  the  annals  of  the  Visi- 
goths as  unworthy  his  attention ;  and  to  this  prepossession  we 
inust  ascribe  the  mistakes  and  omissions,  into  which  he  has  fall- 
en, in  his  account  of  Castile.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
Roderic  of  Toledo,  *  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish  historians,  * 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century*  But,  if  he 
had  taken  the  same  trouble  with  die  history  of  ^ain,  which  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  transactions  of  France,  he  would  have 
loiown,  that  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  Spanish  chronicles, 
and  some  of  them  curious  and  valuable,  from  Idatius  in  the  6th 
ccnturj',  to  the  annals  of  Compostella,  and  the  Latin  chronicle 
of  Alonso  Vllth  in  the  12th.  He  would  also  have  avoided  a 
mistake  in  his  chapter  on  ecclesiastical  iisui'pations,  where  he 
relates  the  deposal  of  *  one  Wamba,  a  King  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain,  ^  as  the  first  instance  of  the  deposition  of  a  sovereign 
Prince,  by  authority  of  the  Church.  If  he  had  consulted  the 
Spanish  historians,  ne  would  have  found,  that  Wamba,  being 
supposed  on  the  point  of  death,  had  received  the  tonsure  as  a 
preparation  for  a  better  world ;  and  tliat  having  submitted  to 
this  ceremony,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  resuming  the 
sceptre  by  a  previous  law  of  the  6th  council  of  Toledo,  which 
enacted,  that  no  person  stib  religionis  habitu  detonstis  should 
wear  the  crown.  The  successor  of  Wamba  was  suspected  of 
having  caused  his  illness,  by  administering  to  him  certain  poison- 
ous drugs ;  and  it  was  even  said,  that  wlien  Wamba  submitted 
to  the  tonsure,  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  done  to  him. 
It  might  have  been  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  trans- 
action was  not  fraudulent,  and  on  that  ground  Wamba  miglit 
have  reclaimed  the  crown,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  the  existing  law,  supposing  him  ta 
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]iave  been  fairly  tonsured,  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  holding 
1  he  sccjitrc.  Vv'^amba  abdicated,  or  was  deposed  in  680.  The 
law,  bv  which  he  was  excluded,  had  been  passed  in  638,  in  a 
council  composed,  as  usual,  of  Bishops  and  Palatines.  These 
are  not  the  only  mistakes  into  which  Mr  Hallam  has  been  led 
by  his  contem})t  of  the  Spanish  historians.  He  represents  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  as  '  master  of  the  whole  His- 
jiano-Gothic  monarchy. '  But,  so  far  from  this  being  true, 
there  were  at  that  time  independent  Spanish  Kings  in  Navarre, 
Sobrarbe  and  Arragon ;  and,  so  far  from  '  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  Christian  States, '  enabling  the  latter  to  direct 
their  united  force  against  the  Moors,  there  was  a  sanguinary 
contest  between  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Garcia,  rtuig  of 
Navarre,  in  which  the  latter  lost  his  life,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  dominions. 

In  this  part  of  his  book,  Mr  Hallam  has  made  excellent  use 
©f  the  valuable  works  of  Marina,  of  which  we  gave  some  ac- 
count in  our  former  Numbers.  He  has  not  scrupled,  however, 
to  dissent  from  that  author,  when  he  thinks  him  in  the  wrong, 
Marina,  led  away  by  the  popular  humour  prevalent  at  ^adiz 
when  he  published  his  book,  has  exerted  himself  to  prove,  that 
after  the  13th  century,  the  nobility  and  clergj^  ceased  to  be  con-- 
stituent  parts  of  the  Cortes.  Mr  Hallam  combats  this  opinion 
fis  highly  improbable,  and  contrary  to  tlie  general  spirit  of  the 
mixed  monarchies  of  Europe.  *  The  exclusion  of  the  prelates 
and  nobility  from  the  Cortes,  can  hardly  have  been  defensible 
on  any  cbnstitutional  rule,  and  must,  one  would  imagine,  haw 
affected  the  legality  of  those  few  assemblies  v/here  it  occur- 
red.' This  reasoning  is  plausible,  and  not  entirely  to  be 
rejected ;  but  Mr  Hallam  is  not  aware  of  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  constitution  of  Castile,  which  makes  it  less  applicable  to 
that  State,  than  to  any  other  monarchy  founded  on  the  free 
principles  brought  from  the  woods  of  Germany  by  our  ances- 
tors. 

^  The  supreme  legislative  power  in  Castile  was  vested  in  the 
king,  with  advice  and  consent  of  his  subjects ;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  fixed  or  certain  rule  to  determine  the  class  or 
description  of  persons,  with  whose  advice  and  consent  he  was 
to  exercise  this  authority.  We  find,  in  fact,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble irregularity  in  the  composition  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of 
proceeding  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  that  kingdom.  In 
early  times,  after  a  recital  of  the  persons  present  in  Cortes,  the 
laws  are  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  king  de  universorum 
consensu;  *  or  co?i  consejo  e  co7t  aaiet'do  of  the  princes  of  the 
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blocxl,  prelates,  ricos  omcSy  knights  of  the  military  orders,  and 
good  men  of  the  towns,  and  other  good  men  there  assembled,  f 
But  so  early  as  1286,  in  the  Cortes  of  Paleneia,  there  are  laws 
enacte<l  on  the  petition,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  deputies  of 
the  towns,  without  any  mention  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  wlu> 
appear  not  to  have  4)een  convoked  on  that  occasion.  At  the 
Cortes  of  Valladolid,  in  1293,  various  important  laws  were 
made  on  the  petition  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  of  Leon,  co7f. 
acuerdo  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  summoned  to  Cortes;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  laws  are  said  to  be  enacted  in  Cortes, 
held  at  the  same  place,  con  oforgamiento  of  the  prelates,  nobles, 
and  good  men  of  the  towns,  tliough  none  but  the  last  were  in 
fact  consulte<l.  In  1299  and  1325,  none  appear  to  have  been 
summoned  to  Cortes  except  the  deputies  of  the  tov/ns ;  and  laws 
ai'e  made,  at  their  petition,  by  the  king,  without  any  mention  of 
the  higher  orders.  But  in  1 329  we  have  a  very  full  meeting  of 
Cortes,  attended  by  the  prelates,  the  masters  of  the  military  or- 
ders, the  ricos  mties,  ivfanzones^  knights,  estjuircs,  and  depu- 
ties of  the  towns,  to  whom  the  king  addressed  himself  as  his 
natural  friends,  requesting  arid  commanding  them  to  advise 
and  direct  him  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  which  he 
was  desirous  to  administer  and  reform  by  their  advice.  All  the 
members  of  this  assembly  appear  to  have  deliberated  together, 
and  to  have  given  their  joint  opinion  on  the  form  of  petitions, 
to  v.'hich  in  general  the  king  gave  his  full  asser:t.  The  Cortes 
pf  Burgos  in  1301,  those  of  Valladolid  in  the  same  year,  the 
Cortes  of  Medina  del  Campo  in  1305,  and  those  of  Valladolid 
in  1307,  had  been  composed  of  the  same  classes  of  persons;  and 
laws  had  been  enacted  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  whole 
Assembly.  But,  notwithstanding  these  precedents,  we  find  Cor-  ' 
tes  at  Burgos  in  1338,  in  which  many  important  laws  were 
passed,  attended  by  the  nobles  alone,  the  ricos  oines^  infanzones 
and  knights,  and  members  of  the  king's  council ;  and  in  the 
following  year  we  have  Cortes  at  Madrid,  to  which  none  but 
deputies  of  the  towns  appear  to  have  been  summoned.  In  1348 
we  have  the  beginning  of  a  very  important  innovation,  which 
was  afterwards  to  make  a  great  and  fundamental  change  in  the 
constitution  of  Castile.  The  deputies  of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
were  summoned  to  meet  the  king  in  Cortes  at  Alcala  de  Hena- 
res ;  but  no  letters  of  convocation  were  sent  to  the  absent  no- 
bles or  prelates,  none  of  whom  appear  to  have  attended  this 
meeting,  except  those  who  w^re  about  the  person  of  the  Wng, 
In  1349  the  same  practice  was  followed  at  the  Cortes  of  l,eon, 
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At  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  wo  meet  with  the  first 
clear  and  well-marked  division  of  the  Cortes  into  three  separate 
estates.  That  monarch  held  Cortes  at  Valladolid  in  1351,  in 
which  the  clergj'^,  nobles,  and  deputies  of  the  towns,  met  and 
deliberated  separately,  presented  their  petitions  separately  to 
the  king,  and  had  separate  answers.  It  i&  impossible  to  peruse 
these  petitions,  without  perceiving,  that  tliese  three  orders,  with 
the  king,  did  not  form  one  indivisible  legislature,  requiring  the 
common  consent  of  all  to  the  exercise  ofits  authority ;  but  tliat 
each,  with  tlie  king,  had  complete  powers  of  legislation,  so  as 
to  form  three  separate  bodies,  witli  different,  and  often  oppo- 
site interests  and  pretensions,  of  which  the  king  was  the  com- 
mon regulator  and  moderator.  In  consequence  of  this  legisla- 
tive power,  exercised  by  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  any  one 
of  the  three  estates,  we  find,  in  the  Cortes  held  at  Medina  del 
Campo  in  1370,  several  laws  repealed  by  the  king,  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  towns,  which  had  been  enacted  the  preceding  year 
at  Toro,  with  consent  of  the  three  Estates,  con  aaio^do  de  los 
jperlados,  e  de  ricos  omes^  e  procuradores  de  las  cibdades  e  villas. 
.  Under  the  three  first  Princes  of  the  house  of  Frastamare^ 
who,  like  our  Lancastrian  kings,  owed  their  crown  to  a  success- 
ful usurpation,  the  government  seems  to  have  been  well  admi- 
nistered, and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject  duly  re- 
spected. The  nobles  and  the  clergy  were,  in  general,  sum- 
moned to  the  Cortes ;  though,  on  some  occasions,  none  butide- 
puties  from  the  towns  appear  to  have  been  assembled,  reti- 
tions  for  grievances  were,  in  general,  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  deputies ;  but  the  old  practice  was  still  occasionally  main- 
tained, of  bringing  them  forward  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Cortes;  and,  in  one  instance,  there  was  a  separate  list  of  griev- 
ances presented  by  the  clergy.  The  petitions  were  answered  by 
tlic  king,  sometimes  de  propio  motu^  or  with  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil ;  but,  more  frequently,  with  consent  of  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates. When  laws  were  promulgated,  they  were  said  to  be  en- 
acted by  advice  of  tlie  Cortes ;  and  gx'ants  of  money  were  made 
in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  as  well  as  of  the  deputies. 
The  constitution  was  still  irregular ;  but  it  seemed  fast  verging 
to  the  same  fi)rm  whh  our  own.  The  accession  of  John  II.  to 
the  throne,  the  first  legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Frasta- 
ynare,  in  right  of  Constance  of  Lancaster,  his  mother,  may  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  era  from  which  public  liberty  began  to  de- 
cline. .  The  practice,  introduced  by  Alonso  XL,  was  revived, 
of  discontinuing  letters  of  convocation  to  the  absent  nobles  and 
prelates.  None  but  deputies  of  towns  had  writs  of  summons ; 
«id  the  number  of  towns,  to  which  writs  were  sent,  was  gra- 
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dually  (lixniRishcdy  till  they  were  reduced  to  si?vetltecn»  It  waa 
at  this  period,  too,  that  we  hear  of  the  first  complaints  among 
the  deputies,  of  interference  in  elect! ons^  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown ;  sometimes,  by  naming  or  designating  the  deputies  to 
be  chosen ;  and,  at  otlier  times^  by  direct  acts  of  bribciy. 
Certain  nobles  and  prelates  still  attended  the  Cortes ;  but  they 
were  persons  about  the  Court,  who  were  not  likely  to  oppose 
any  impediment  to  its  designs.  The  great  body  of  the  nobles^ 
occupied  with  private  feuds,  or  engaged  in  open  or  sefcret  com- 
binations against  the  favourite  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  lost  all 
recollection  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  and  never  thought 
of  obtiining  redress  of  grievances,  except  by  arms.     The  laws 

Sromulgated  at  this  perio<l,  were  made  at  the  petition  of  the 
eputies,  by  advice  of  the  council,  or  of  the  prelates  and  no- 
bles, who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  Corles» 

During  the  reigns  of  John  II.  and  H^nry  iV.,  we  have  found 
but  one  instance  of  the  prelates  and  nobleis  assembling  on  pub^ 
lie  business  5  and  that  meeting  resembled  more  the  congress  of 
two  hostile  powers,  than  the  convocation  of  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly.    It  was  held  at  Cabezon,  in  the  open  fields,  like  the  meet-* 
ing  of  John  and  his  barons  at  Runnimede.     After  a  conference 
between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Marquis  of  Villena>  and  other  chiefe 
of  the  malcontents,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  cotomittee  of  five 
to  reform  the  State;  two  On  the  part  of  the  king^  two  on  the 
]part  of  the  nobles,  and  one  to  ha,ve  a  casting  voice  in  case  of 
need.     This  committee  met  at  Medina  del  Campo ;  and,  after 
much  delib6i*alion,  prepared  a  body  of  ordinances^  which  were 
confirmed  and  promulgated  by  the  roval  authority,  but  not  car- 
ried into  execution  in  consequence  ot  the  disturbances  that  en- 
sued.    The  ^eeting  at  Cabezon  is  termed  by  the  king,  in  thd 
public  ihstrument  recording  and  ratifying  its  proceedmgs,  the 
n^untamiento^  which  he  held  with  the  prelates,  ricos  omes^  and 
knights  of  his  kittgdom.     Aifuntamiento  was  at  that  time  the 
^vord  usually  employed  to  designate  the  meeting  of  Cortes. 
Among  the  ordiriances  mad6  on  this  occasion,  there  is  one  (the 
IDth)  which  declares,  that  Ao  ihoney  shall  be  levied  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  consent  of  the  prelates  and  nobles^  as  well  as  of  the 
deputies  of  the  towns  5  a  proofj  that,  thoitgh  seldom  exercised, 
it  was  still  held  to  be  the  constitutional  right  of  the  two  superior 
orders  of  the  State,  to  concur  in  grants  of  money  to  the  Crown. 
From  the  congress  ot  ayuntftmieiito  oi  C^ezon  in  1465,  there 
was  no  convocation  of  the  nobles  or  clergy  till  15275  when  they 
were  assembled  by  the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  to  obtain  a  supply 
Against  the  Infidels.     This  application  having  been  unsuccessful, 
ttiey  were  not  summoned  again  to  Cortes,  though  several  meet- 
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ings  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  took  place  in  the  interval,  till 
1538,  when  they  were  assembled  for  the  last  time  at  Toledo. 
On  this  occasion  the  three  orders  met,  and  deliberated  separate- 
ly ;  and  were  not  allowed  to  confer  togetlier,  notwithstanding  . 
the  earnest  supplications  of  the  nobles  to  be  permitted  with  the 
deputies  of  the  towns.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  obtain 
a  general  tax  or  excise.  The  clergy  were  willing  to  comply 
with  the  Einperor's  wishes,  but  the  nobles  steadily  refused  their 
consent;  and,  after  three  months  had  been  spent  in  useless  de- 
liberations, Charles  at  length  dissolved  them  abruptly,  ami  nevei- 
afterwards  called  them  together.  From  tliis  time  tlie  Cortes  of 
Castile  consisted  of  deputies  of  the  towns  only. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  details  by  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  Mr  Hallam  and  Marina.     We  have  not  quoted 
our  authorities,  because  they  are  the  manuscript  acts  of  the 
Cortes  which  we  have  consulted  on  this  point.     It  appears,  that 
in  Castile,  as  in  most  "European  monarchies,  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  king,  but  not  to 
be  legally  exercised  without  the  consent  of  his  subjects.     It  ap- 
pears, however,  there  was  no  fixed  or  established  usage  Uiat  de- 
termined the  particular  description  of  persons,  whose  consent 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  his  legislative  acts ;  and  that 
the  practice  was  exceedingly  variable,  not  only  from  one  age  to 
another,  but  in  the  same-  age.     We  have,  in  the  same  reign, 
laws  with  consent  of  the  whole  Cortas,  and  laws  v/ith  consent  of 
one  branch  of  the  Cortes  only.     This  irregularity  led,  in  the 
1 5th  century,  to  the  general  practice  of  summoning  no  persons 
to  Cortes,  except  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  with  whose  consent 
and  the  advice  of  his  council  the  king  made  laws  aiid  ordinances 
for  the  better  government  of  his  kingdom.     At  a  still  later  pe- 
riod,' an  abuse,  which  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  was 
converted  into  an  engine  for  superseding  entirely  the  legislntive 
control  of  the  Cortes.     Pragmaticas  were  issued  by  the  King 
in  Council,  which  were  declared  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  till 
they  should  be  confirmed  in  Cortes :     And  as  the  power  of  the 
Crown  increased  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  declined,  these 
pragmaticas  were  at  length  declared  to  have  the  same  force  as  if 
they  had  been  passed  in  Cortes.     Such  has  been  the  state  of 
Spanish  legislation  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbpn. 
The  deputies  of  the  towns  in  Castile  were  persons  of  I'ank 
and  consideration  at  a  very  early  period,  and  may,  with  greater 
propriety,  be  compared  to  the  knights  of  the  shires,  than  to  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  of  England.     In  the  thirteenth  century, 
they  are  styled  omes  bitenos  in  the  acts  cf  the  Cortes ;  but  iu 
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the  feurteenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  they  call  themselves 
fj(^  dalgo,  cawdleros  e  escuderos  e  omes  buenos.  They  had  wages 
from  their  constituents  as  in  England.  Iti  1525,  the  deputies 
of  Seville  had  each  four  ducats  a  day.  They  had,  in  general. 
Rill  powers  from  the  cities  they  represented ;  but  on  some  occa^ 
sions,  their  powers  were  limited.  Each  town  or  city  had  a  sin<* 
gle  vote ;  and  therefore  it  was  of  no  consequence  how  many 
members  it  sent  to  Cortes.  In  later  times,  it  was  usual  to 
diuse  two  representatives  only ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  Spa-^ 
nish  history,  we  find  the  number  exceedingly  variable,  and 
sometimes  very  great.  At  the  Cortes  of  Burgos  in  1315,  many 
towns  were  represented  by  one  member  only,  while  Soria  sent 
seven  and  Avila  thirteen.  Where  the  deputies  of  a  town  wer^ 
equally  divided  in  opinion,  that  town,  of  course,  lost  its  vote  on 
the  question.  Ccmtested  dections  were  decided  by  the  Council, 
notwithstanding  several  ineffectual  attempts  of  tne  deputies  to 
bring  the  decision  before  themselves.  The  members  of  the 
Council  had  a  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  th6 
Cortes,  though  tms  was  sometimes  disputed ;  but  they  had  no 
voice  in  their  decisions.  The  deputies  deliberated  with  close 
doors,  and  took  an  oath  not  to  reveal  what  was  communicated 
to  them  by  the  king,  or  what  passed  in  debate  among  them- 
selves. 

Mr  Hallam,  misled  by  a  passage  in  the  Partidas^  denies  the 
existence  of  territorial  jurisdictions  in  C^tile.  If  he  had  look^ 
cd  into  the  ordenamiento  of  Alcala,  he  would  have  found  ample 
proof  to  the  contrary.  ♦  The  local  jurisdictions  in  Castile^ 
were  not  feudal ;  and,  in  some  respects,  were  a  still  more  im-* 
perfect  institution.  The  seignior,  or  lord  of  the  district,  did 
not  hold  a  court,  and  try  causes  with  assistance  of  his  vassals, 
but  appointed  an  alcalde,  or*  single  judge,  who  had  the  admi* 
nistration  of  justice^  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  first  instances 
These  territorial  rights  of  justice,  originated,  like  the  chaners 
of  corporations,  in  grants  of  the  Crown ;  and  there  was  an  ap-* 
peal  from  all  subordinate  tribunals  to  tihe  King's  Courts*  Tiie 
same  constitution  still  subsists  in  Castile.  Every  Village^  of 
putbto^  is  realengo^  abadengo  or  de  senorio,.  according  as  it  is 
subject  to  the  Ijping^  to  the  diurch,  or  to  a  seignior  l  and  a  cer- 
tain territory,  called  \t&  jurhdiccion^  is  annexed  to  it,  within 
which  thter  alcalde  has  a  right  to  try  all  c][uestions,  civil  ot  cri- 
mixmlv  and  even  to  d^ide  m  cases  of  life  and  death,  but  with 
a»  appeal  to  the  superior  courts.    The  alcalde  is  appointied  by 

♦  Tit.  27. 
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the  king,  or  bjr  tl\e?  seignior,  civil  or  ccclesi^tica],  of  the  vil« 
lage,  and  is  c6fnm(fnly  taken  from  fl,  list  of  three  persons,  se- 
lected by  the  alcalde  of  the  precediiig  year.     Certain  dues^are 
payable  tp  the  lord ;  Jiut,  ia  general,  rficy  are  slight,  and  not 
exacted  with  severity ;  and,  in  return,  thei  lord  is  expected  to 
give  his  assistance  to  the  village,;  in  times  of  distress  or  public, 
calamity.     In  antient  times,  it  was  considered  an  advantage  to 
belong  to  the  king ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  deemed  a  misibr* 
tune,,  the  officers  of  the  Grown  having  been  found  more  rigid, 
in  their  exactions  than  those  of  private  lords,     ^he  regid<»'e& 
are  not  judges,  as  Mr  Hallam  ^seeins  to  im^igine,  but  magis-^. 
trates,  who  have  charge  of  thf!  police  of  the  strefets  and  mar- 
kets, and  the  management  «f^ilie  revenues  and  common  proper- 
ty of  the  town  or  village* 

After  so  much  time  i>9i§toired  on  Casfile,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  enter  at  length  on  tie  constitulion  of  Arragon.  We 
rhiwt  therefore  content  ottrselves  with  roieomHaending  to  our 
re^tdel^s  the  observaUons  of  Mr  Hallam  on  this^  singular  form  of 
gbvernmcht.  They  will  find,  in  particular^  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  t^e*  office  and  functions  of  the  Justiza,  and  a  deserv- 
ed eulogiutii  oh  the  adinirable  institutions  of  the  Arragohesey 
for  the  protection  of  individual  liberty^  It  was  the  boast  of 
Arragon,  as  it  used  to  be  tlie  gfory  of  England,  that  no  stran- 

fer  CQuld  set  his  foot  upon  her  soil,  without  enjoying  the  equal 
enefit  of  her  laws.  Arragbrf  was,  in  these  ages^  the  only  ^ot . 
in  Europe,  that  a^orded  reiiige  to  the  persecuted,  and  gave  se- 
curity to  the  oppressed.  So  My  was  this  pirinciple  established, 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  kings  of  Arragouy  when  tney  took  stran- 
gers into  their  service^  to  mafee  a  private  bargain  with  them— 
that  they,  should  not  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  Jfustiza.  A 
saying  of  AlonsalV.  snows  tjie  di&rehti  spirit  of  the  government 
in  Arragon  and.  Castile.  That  prince  had  taken  for  his  second 
wife  a  sister  of  die  king  of  Castile;  and,  yieiding  to  her  in^ij^r-* 
tunities,  hady  contrary  to  law,  alienated  in  favour  of  heir  son^^ 
certain  possessions  amnexed  to  the  Crown.  The  Valencians  re- 
monstrated againdt  these  grants;  and,  declaring  they  would 
die  sooner  than  consent  to  them,  threatened  to  punish  the  ad- 
visers of  this  illegal  txar^ction.  The  King  excused  himself 
feebly;  but  the  Queen,'  who  was  present  at  tne  council,  rose  itt 
a  fury  and  exclaimed,  that  her  brother,  the  King  of  Castale^ 
would  not  have  suffered  such  language:  to  be  used  to  him,-  but 
would  have. cut-off*  die  head  of  any  one  who  had' opposed  him. 
with  such  insolence.  On  which  the  ting,  said,  '  Queen,  our 
people  are  free,  and  not  so  submissive  as  the  Castilians ;  they 
have  respect  for  us  a^  their  lord,  but  we  mui^t  treat  them  as  our 
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good  Vassals  and  obmttides ; '  and  then  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
oi^dered  the  grants  to  be  recallec!.  *  At  a  much  earlier  period, 
when  the  French  were  threatening  to  invade  Catalonia,  Peter 
HL  assembled  the  Gortcs  of  Arragon  at  Tarazona,  to  solicit 
their  assistance.  The  Cortes  laid  before  him  a  statement  of 
grievmices,  for  ithich  they  demanded  rgilress  before  they  would 
engage  in  the  war^  sa}4ng^  that  subjects  without  their  rights 
could  have  little  heart  to  fight  for  their  king.  Peter  was  obsti- 
nate, and  refn^  to  listen  to  their  grievances,  till  the  war  was 
over;  on  which  they  confederated  together,  according  to  thfe 
antient  use  and  fcuRtom  of  their  countrj'',  for  the  preservation  of 
theil:  liws^  fr^inchises  and  liberties,  resolving  to  stand  by  one  an- 
other iti  the  enterprise,  and  to  punish  all  who  took  part  against 
themi  teit  without  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  un- 
lessi  he  shoidd  piinish  any  of  them  without  a  leg&l  trial,  in  which 
ea^e  they  declared  they  should  no  loHger  eohsider  him  as  their 
lawful  king,  but  transfer  their  allegiance  to  his  sohi  •  All, '  says 
the  historian,  ^  were  unanimous  in  this  d^crmination ;  tlie  ricos 
omes  and  knights  were  not  niote  jealouiS  of  their  liberties  than 
the  common  and  inferior  persons  5  all  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
being  and  Existence  of  Arragon  depended,  not  on  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom;  but  on  its  libaty ;  all  were  resrfved,  that  if 
their  liberties  must  perish,  the  kingdom  should  perish  with  them. ' 
PctJW  was  compelled  at  length  to  give  way,  and  to  grant  the 
Privilegio  general^  or^  ds  Mr  Htallam  justly  calls  it,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Arragon; 

•  We  must  pass  over  the  two  following  chapters  on  thq  Ger- 
man and  Greek  empires,  with  a  general  recommendation  to 
out  readers^  of  their  contents. 

The  chapter  on  ecclesiastical  power  is  written  with  great 
core,  and  composed  in  a  truly  liberal  and  philosophical  spirit. 
Mr  Hallam  traces  the  gradual'  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
•n  the  civil  authority,  favoured  sometimes  by  the  mistaken  po- 
licy or  devotion,  and  sometimes  submitted  to  by  the  wcttknes«> 
and  pusillanimity  of  Princes.  He  shows  by  what  steps  the» 
Chiffch  acquired  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  by  what  artifices  its  tribunals  made  sucli  extensive 
encroachments  on  the  civil  courts*  He  exposjes^  the  imptident 
pretensions  of  the  Bishops,  in  the  ninth  and  tendi  cenliiries, 
and  hardly  regrets  the  subjugation  to  which  they  were  reduced 
by  the  Roman  see  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  With  some 
bias  in  favour  of  the  Throne^  he  relates  the  contests  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Papal  tiara;  but  expatiates  with  just  in  dig- 

*  Zurita,  lib.  7.  cap.  17. 
T   *> 
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nation  on  the  shamieless  rapacity  land  immoderate  ambition  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff^  when  he  succeeded  in  the  stniffgle*  The 
scandalous  dissoluteness  and  open  simony  of  Avicnon,  pi«par- 
,ed  the  downfal  of  the  Papal  power ;  and  the  sdiism,  that  so 
'  long  disgraced  and  divided  the  Churchy  was  near  reducing  its 
chieis  to  the  comparatively  humble  station  they  had  fiilra  in 
the  tenth  centurv.  But  the  violent  and  outrageous  conduct  of 
the  councils  enabled  them  to  recover  some  portion  of  their  au* 
thorify.  The  Bishops,  who  were  ready  enouf^  to  sdze  the 
spoils  of  the  Church,  gave  ample  warning  at  Constance,  that  iU 
spiritual  weapons  would  not  be  sufiered  to  rust  in  their  hand*. 
Their  decree,  that  no  faith  was  to  b^  kept  with  Huss,  in  pre* 
judiceof  the  Catholic  Church,  has  affixed  a  stain  on  tliat  as* 
gembly^  which  no  time  or  casuistry  can  efiace.  We  were  pleas- 
ed with  a  r^ection  of  Mr  Hallam  on  that  tragfcal  event.  Aft 
the  sober  judgment  of  history,  on  all  similar  transactions,  it  is 
the  sentence  of  posterity  on  all  who  violate  their  enffagements 
with  a  ftllen  enemy,  or  profit  by  capitulations,  and  wen  evade 
the  performance  of  them.  ^  Ine  great  moral,^ ^  he  observes, 
^  to  be  drawn  from  the  condemnation  of  Huss  is,  that  no  breach 
<»f  faith  can  be  excused  by  our  opinion  of  ill  desert  in  the  par-* 
ty,  or  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of  out  own  engagements* 
£very  capitulation  ought  to  be  construed  favouramy  for  the 
weaker  side.  In  such  cases  it  is  emphatically  true,  mat  if  tbtr 
letter  killeth,  the  sjpirit  should  give  lite.  * 

Throughout  this  chapter,  Mr  Hallam  is  animated  with  a 
laudable  zeal  againist  the  impostures  and  usurpations  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  in  relating  the  measures  taken  in  dtiFerent  coun* 
tries  tb  restrain  the  enormous  jurisdiction  once  possessed  by  the 
hie;rarchy,  hp-makes  this  sensible  observation,  ^  that  ecclesiastic 
emlf  and  not  merely  ptgrnl  encroachments,  are  what  civil  ^o- 
vemmente^  and  the  laity  in  general,  have  to  resist;  a  point 
which  some  v^ry  zealous  oppbsets  of  Rome  have  been  willing  t{» 
keep  out  of  m^t.  The  latter  arose  out  of  the  former,  and  pcdr- 
haps  were  in  some  respects  less  objectionable.  But  the  true 
toemy  is  '^ut  are  called  Higtt^Cburc^  principk&*-^be  they 
maintained  by  a  pope,  a  bishop,^  or  a  presbyter. ' 

Wediallnot  eniefr  into  an  examin^on  of  some  donbtfol 
pqintsy  concerning  which  we  m^ht,  perhaps,  d^r  from  Mr 
Hallam ;'  but  we  cannot  dismiss  this  chapter  without  remarking, 
that  he  hardly  does  justice  to  the  Church  in  the  dispute  about 
inves^tiires^  The  open  simony  practised  by  king?  ami  princes ;: 
their  scandalous  nominations  to  vacant  benefices;  their  spolia^ 
tion  of  the  lands  and  property  of  the  clergv  committed  to  their 
custody;  the  number  of  yeals  thc^  kept  abbeys  and  bishopricksr 
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Tacanty  in  <^tf  to  aijojr  their  temporalities,  rehdercd  some  re<- 
gulations  necessary  to  restrain  their  rapaci^.  Religion  would 
otherwise  have  fiEJlen  into  poverty  ana  contempt;  andtherei* 
etraints,  such  as  they  were,  which  it  opposed  to  lawless  violence 
and  brutal  indulgence,  would  have  become  altogether  ineiTec- 
lual«  That  the  Pope  made  a  bad  use  of  his  victoir,  cannot  be 
denied;  but  the  struggle  was  necessary;  and,  like  other  re* 
forms,  the  change  was  lor  some  time  beneficial.  We  are  also 
of  opinion,  that  Mr  Haliam  has  not  given  sufficient  credit  to 
the  Church  for  her  services  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  We 
doubt  whether  the  kings  of  Europe  would  not  have  succeeded 
universally  in  usurping  an  absolute  authority  over  their  sub* 
jects,  if  Ihey  had  not  been  engaged  in  contests  with  tlie  Church, 
which  occupied  their  time,  wedcened  their  power,  and  forced 
.  them  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  their  people.  It  cannot  be 
deniedy  that  whatever  success  attended  the  dBPort^  of  the  Italian 
republics  against  the  emperors,  they  ware  greatly  indebted  for 
it  to  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  Popes.  In  our  coun« 
try,  the  quarrel  between  Becket  and  Henry  Plantagenet  was 
fortunately  interposed  at  a  critical  moment,  most  dangerous  to 
our  liberties,  whai  a  young,  ambitious^  and  artful  prince  had 
been  recalled  to  the  throne  after  a  disastrous  usurpation.  The 
exhortations  and  counsels  of  Langton  prompted  and  directed 
the  Barons  in  their  contest  with  John ;  and  die  disputes  of  hi« 
grandson  with  the  clergy,  contributed  not  a  litde  to  obtain  for 
us  die  last  confirmation  and  final  establishment  of  the  charr 
ters.  In  all  contests  between  the  Crown  and  the  Peqple  in 
the  middle  a^es,  we  find  the  monkish  chronidists  on  th0 
popular  side  (?  the  questicm;  and  these  men,  no  doubt,  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged.  The  lower 
der^9  necessarily  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people,  must  hi^ve 
participated  in  aU  their  feelings ;  and,  where  tne  mterests  61  the 
Chu]:(£  were  not  ooncemed,  must  have  been  inclined^  in  genera]^ 
to  espouse  dbeir  cause.  The  democracy  of  Europe  Imd^  m  those 
ages,  no  political  power  or  consideration^  except  the  portion  i|t 
enjoyed  through  tnese  its  virtual  representatives  in  the  Churchy 
Superstition,  which  in  our  days  has  contributed  so  ponrerfulljr 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  natioDs,  was  fortunately  an  ^Jy  of  the 
people^  when  her  ii^uence  was  at  its  height. 

The  chapter  that  follows,  on  the  Constitution  of.  Enj^ud,  is 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  bode.  We  h«ve 
no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  the  most  full,  acqarate,  and  ipi-* 
partial  history  of  the  constitution,  that  has  yet  i^eared.  hk 
additicm  to  oUier  sources  of  informadcm,  Mr  Haliam  has  mad(» 
^QBjrafol  anddiltgaat  use  of  the  ^Usi^ParVltment;  by  the  a&- 
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lustance  df  wKcb,  he  has  been  ehaWed  to  tmc^,  with  gteafer  «Cf 
actness  than  any  fijrmcr  historian,  the  progress  of  our  tonstita^ 
tional  liberties,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  lIL  to  the  aeoeiBsioii 
of  the  house  of  York,  when  the  records  of  Parliament  become 
comparatively  barren  and  insignificant.  Without  setting  up 
our  antient  constitution  as  a  mrael  of  perfection,  he  has  shown 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  always  liv^  tinder  a  mo- 
«archy  limited  by  law  j  and,  in  this  victv,  Ms  work  may  be  constr 
dered  as  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  false  and  mis^ 
ehievous  theories  of  Brady  and  Carte,  adapted  and  brought  in* 
to  notice  by  the  genius  and  authority  of  Hiime.  Tlae  work  6t 
Mr  Millar,  the  only  historical  view  of  the  constitadon  that  h»l 
Appeared  since  Mr  Hume's  history',  is  remarkable  for  the  saj^^a-^ 
city  of  its  conjectures,  the  ingenuity  of  its  explapation^  me 
b6ldness  of  its  discussions,  and  its  total  freedom' ^om  prejudice; 
but  it  is  deficient  in  accuracy  and  research,  and  willnot  brin^ 
conviction  to  a  mind  that  has  received  its  first  impressions  l^tmi 
tlie  plausible  but  delusive  representations  of  Hum^*  It  is  widi 
great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  recommend  the  work  be-i 
iore  us  to  all  who  doubt  the  existence,  or  desire  to  trace  the 
progress  of  our  liberties,  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  abstractor  abridgement  of 
this  part  of  Mr  Hallam's  book.  We  shall  >content  ourselves 
with  a  few  critical  remarks,  and  some  extracts,  to  show  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  work. 

Mr  Hallam  is  inclined,  with  Carte,  to  doubt  tiie  stbry  told 
by  Mathew  Paris  pf  the  election  of  John  to  the  Grdwn  of  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  his  brother  RFchard.-  The'speech  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Hubert^  by  the  historian,  is  cer*^ 
tainly  *  in  a  strain  beyond  the  constitution ; '  but  there  is  a  cir-* 
cumstance,  unnoticed  by  historians,  that  ^ives  some  probability 
to  his  account  of  a  more  formal  election  than  onhnary.  It  haa 
been  usual  for  the  Kings  of  England  to  date  their  accession  to 
the  throne  firom  the  death  of  tboir  predecessor^  But  it  will  Iks 
found  in  Rymer,  that  John,  in  his  public  instruments,'  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  not  from  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, but  from  his  own  coronation.'  Inattention  to  thK pecu- 
liarity has  led  the  modern  editors  of  the  Fcfidera  iso  misplace 
some  of  the  most  in^portant  documents  of  his  reign ;  those,  in 
particular,  that  relute  to  the  occupation  of  London  by  the 
fiarons:  .    .    -, 

Mr  Hallam  admires,  w  ith  reason,  that  equality  of  civil  rights 
eiijoyed  by  all  the  Conltnon^vof  England.  It  is  a  proud  disr- 
tinolion ;'  and,  till  the  French  reW^lutien,  we  believe,  peculiar 
ju>  this  i^M^^-     But  1)9  apprehend  he  is  mis^keik  in' supposiog) 
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&at,  ^  from  the  reim  of  Henry  III.  at  least,  iSiele^  equality 
.ijf  all  ranks  below  the  peerage  was,  to  every  esseutial  purpose, 
AS  complete  as*  at  present. '  He  has  surely  forgotten  the  sta- 
tute of  Morton,  which  declares,  that  lords  shall  not  marry  those 
they  have  tn  ward  to  villeins  or  otkerSj  as  bw'gesses^  where  they 
be  disparaged*  it  is  quite  clear,  that  when  this  act  was  passed, 
l)urgesses  were  considered  au  inferior  cla^s  to  freeholders. 

We  agree,  with  Mr  Hullam,  that  ^  we  read  very  little  of 
private  wars  in  England ; '  but  we  ajre  not  satisfied  *  that  they*, 
•were  never  legal. '  He  quotes  a  passage  from  Glanvil,  where 
that  author  expresses  his  doubts,  whether  a  lord  Avas  entitled  to 
demand  an  aid  from  hk  vassal  ad  guc^Tam  suam  manutenendami 
but  thinks  -this  expr^sfift<?n  must  f  «ate  to  *  the  military  service 
due  from  the  lord  to  his  sovereign. '  Jf  such  had  been  the 
meaning  of  Glanvil,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself 
.doubtfully ;  for  tlierc  can  'l>e  do  question,  that  the  military  Je^ 
nants  of  a  tenant  in  chief  were  bound  to  assist  him  in  perform- 
ing his  military  service  4,o  the  Crown,  either  by  their  personal 
altendance  in  the  field,  or  by  contributing,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  fees,  to  ithe  «cutage  imposed  on  him.  B*it  the  follow- 
ing passage,  from  the  «ame  author,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mr  Hallam,  places  beyond  a  doubt'  the  right  of  private  war  in 
England ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dubious  expressions  in  the 
former  quotation,  establishes  the  principle,  that  vassals  were 
bound  to  assist  their  lords  in  their  private  quarrels.  *  Si  quis 
jpltera  homagiapro  diversisfeodis^suisfecetit  diversis  dominis^  qui  se 
invtcem  in/esta?ity  si  capitalis  domiims  ejus  eir  precepefit,  qtwd  se'* 
am  in  propria  persona  Sim  eatcmttra  alium  dominum  suum^  opor-^ 
iet  eum  ejus  precepto  in  hoc  obtcmperare^  satV0  tamen  scryitio  aU 
feritis  domini  de  feodo  quod  de  eo  tenet.  *  If  a  vassal  holds  te- 
nements of  diflerent  lords,  says  bracton,  *  et  si  inter  dominos 
suos  capitules  oriantur  ininmitia^  in  propria  persona  semper  sta'^ 
at  CUM  €0  cui  fecit  ligeantiam^  et  per  attomattm  cum  aliis.' f 
•  The  most  ^>i-ominent;  instance,  *  says  MjP  Hallam,  '  of  what 
may. be  deemed  a  private  \n\x  in  England,  arose  out  of  a  con- 
tention between  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  during  which  acts  ol  extivcnrdin^ry  violence 
werq  perpetralJisd ;  but,  far  fr^m  its  having  {jassi^  for  lawful, 
those  powerful  nobles  were  both  committed  to  pri^n,  and  paid 
heavy  ^es. '  This  statement  is  not  quite  eorrect.  These  no^ 
blemen  were  not  fined  and  imprisoned,  because  they  made  war 
simply,  but  because  they  madq  jii^ar  after  they  had  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  king  in  Parliament.     The  punishment  that  attend- 

P  Glanvil,  lib.  %  c.  U  f  Bracton,  Ub.  2,  c;  35,  sect,  5. 
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ed  them  ifi  a  proof,  not  of  the  il^cg^t^  pf  private  war,  bat  of 
the  supremacy  of  Parliapient,  to  which  the  King  himself,  as 
well  as  the  proudest  baron  of  the  lan^,  was  bound  to  give  obe« 
dience.    Nor  is  this  the  only  remarkable  instance  on  record  of 
^  private  war  in  England.    Mr  Hallam  might  have  found  in 
Madox  a  formal  truce,  or  cessation  of  hostilities,  between  the 
Earl  Marshall  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  reign,  proba^ 
blyi  c^  Henry  IIL  %    He  has  himself,  indeed,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  book,  related  some  acts  of  violence,  ^  amounting  in 
effect  to  a  private  war. '  $    But  he  is  mistaken  in  classing  Fowkea 
4e  Breaut^  among  the  confederate  barons  at  the  accession  of 
llenry  III.     That  worthy  partisan  was  a  sturdy  royalist,  and 
steady  adherent  of  John.     His  subsequent  misfortunes  arose 
from  the  error  of  supposing  he  might  commit  the  same  excesses, 
with  impunity,  under  Hubert  de  Purgh,  which  he  had  ^uccess^^ 
isii^^'  practised  by  the  favour  an(^  example  of  his  old  master.     . 
W  ^  were  inclined  to  have  entered  into  some  discussion  with  Mr 
Hallam  concerning  the  state  of  the  English  boroughs  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest]  but  the  subject  is  too  extensive  for  our  limits* 
We  are  apprehensive,  that,  notwithstanding  his  well-founded 
£(usplcions  of  Brady,  he  has  confided  too  implicitly,  in  that  au* 
thor's  history  of  boroughs,  the  most  imperfect  and  unfair*  of  al} 
his  works.     He  is  inclined,  we  perceive,  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  municipal  jurisdiction  among  the  {Savons.    He  quotes  indeed 
the  charter  of  Lincoln,  which  ^  refers  to  municipal  privilegei) 
of  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  under  the  Confessor;^ 
bi^t  supposes^  that  as  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  five  Danish  towns^ 
^  it  might  be  in  a  mo|-e  advantageoiis  situation  than  thei  ger 
nerality  ^  of  boroughs,     If  he  had  looked  to  the  charter  of 
Jlenry  |I,  to  the  burgesses  of  Wallingford,  published  by  Brady 
][iimself,  he  would  have  fouhcl  a  similar  recognition  of  m^nicH 
pal  jurisdiction  under  the  Confessor,  and,  in  particular,  a  con? 
firmation  of  their  mercantile  gild,  with  all  its  laws  and  customs^ 
as  tl^en  enjoyed,  ^nong  which  was  this  privilege,  ne  prepositus 
USkenB,^  vel  aliqua  justicia  mea  degilda  eorum  se  intromittai^  nisi 
fxojpvie  alder7nannt$$  et  minister  eorum* ''^     From  a  charter  of 
Henry  I.  published  by  Madox,,  it  appears,  that  the  Cnihtengild 
of  London  had  a  soke  or  manor  witnin  the  city^  which  they  nad 
enjoyed  upder  the.  Confessor,,  and  probably  from  the  tinie  of 
^gar,  with  sac  and  9W  and  other  privileges  of  Saxpn jhirisdio* 
t^n.    These  privileges  they  transferred  in  the  time  of  Henry  I* 
to.  th^  priory  of  the  ^oly  Trinity,  in  a>n6equapice  pf  which  the 
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prior  of  that  monastery  became  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don) and  continued  to  exercise  that  office  till  the  suppression  of 
omivents  in  1531.  The  ward  governed  so  long  in  this  extra- 
oidinary  manner,  is  now  called  Portsoken  ward,  f 

We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  enter  on  the  controrersy 
Goncezning  the  origin  <tf  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  in- 
clined, in  the  main,  to  agree  with  Mr  Hallam ;  but  wc  cannot 
help  remarking  to  him,  tnat  the  viUani  m^itioned  in  the  IS 
Henry  HI.  were  not  villeins,  but  townsmen,  as  he  will  at  once 
perceive,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  Ae  writ.  %  We  are 
agreed  also,  that  some  of  his  Parliaments,  after  the  49  Henry 
III.  must- be  rejected  as  spurious.  The  citizens  and  burgesses 
were  not  summoned  to  a  Parliament  in  1269,  but  to  assist  at  a 
feligious  ceremony.  The  instance  at  the  accefeion  of  Edward 
L  is  a  case  more  in  point;  but  the  diief  object  of  tlie  meeting 
was  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King. 

But,  without  searching  further  for  errors  and  omissions  una- 
voidable in  a  work  like  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  more  plco^ 
in^  task  of  giving  some  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  tone  and 
ffi>urit  of  Mr  Hallam's  constitutional  remarks.  After  relating 
tpe  impeachment  of  Suffolk,  and  the  nppointment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  for  reform,  in  the  tenth  of  Richard  II.,  he 
makes  the  following  observations. 

'  Those,  who  have  written  our  history  with  more  or  less  of  a  Tory 
bias,  exehum  against  this  parliamentary  commission  as  an  unwarrant- 
able violatSon  of  the  King's  sovereignty ;  and  even  impartial  men  are 
struck  at  first  sight  by  a  measure  that  seems  to  overset  the  natural 
balance  aS  our  constitutioai  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  either 
those  concerned  in  this  commission,  some  of  whose  names  at  least 
have  been  handed  down  with  unquestioned  respect,  or  those  high- 
spirited  representatives  of  the  people,  whose  patriot  firmness  has  been 
hitherto  commanding  all  our  sympathy  and  gratitude,  unless  we  could 
distinctly  pronounce  by  what  g^itler  means  they  could  restrain  the 
excesses  of  government.  Thirteen  Parliaments  -  had  already  met 
since  the  accession  of  Ridiard ;  in  all,  the  same  remonstrances  had 
been  repeated,  and  the  same  promises  renewed.  Subsidies,  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  former  reign,  had  been  granted  for  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  war ;  but  this  was  no  longer  illuminated  by  those 
daasUng  victories,  which  give  to  fortune  the  miep  of  wisdom.  Tlie 
coasts  <^  fiogfamd  were  perpetually  ra^mged,  and  her  trade  destroy- 
ed; wUle  the  adnmiittration  incurred  the  suspicion  of  diverting  \m 
private  U808  that  treasure  which  they  so  fully  aad  unsuccessfully«ap« 
plied  to  the  public  service.    No  voice  of  his  people,  until  it  spoke  in 
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thunder,  would  stop  an  intoxicated  boy  In  ijie  wasteful  ^career  of  dii- 
Bjpation.  He  loved  festivals  and  pageants,  the  prersHling  ^ly  of  IM* 
tbxie,  with  unusuid  fnvoMty ;  and  his  or^nary  living  is  vefHresentedaa 
beyond  comparison  more  ehowy  and  sumptuous  than  eren  that  of 
fcis  magnificent  and  chtvalitHis  predecessor.  Acts  oi  Ffeirliaineni  were 
BO  adequate  barrier  to '  bis  misgovernment.  Of  what  avail  are  .star, 
totesiy  says  Walsingham,  j^nce  the  king,  with  his  privy  ooun^cil,  ia 
l^^nt  .to  abolish  yflm%  Parliament  lias  just  enacted  ?  The  ponst^nj^ 
prayer  of  the  CoincnQns  in  every  session,  that  former  statutes  mighii 
be  kept  in  force,  is  no  slight  presumption  that  they  were  not  ^cure 
ef  being  regai:ded.  it  may  be  true  that*  Edward  IIIJs  government 
bad  been  full  as  arbitrary,  though  not  so  unwise  as  his  gran<Jspn  s ; 
but  this  is  the  stronger  argument,  that  nothing  less  than  an  extra- 
ordinary remedy  could  preserve  the  still  unstable  liberties  of  £n^- 
Iand» 

*  The  best  pTea  that  could  be  made  for  Richard  was  his  inexperi- 
ence, and  the  misguiding  suggestions  of  favourites.  This,  however; 
made  it  more  necessary  to  remove  those  false  advisers,  and  to  supply 
that  inexperience.-  Uncj^uestionably,  the  choice  of  ministers  is  repos- 
ed in  the  sovereign  ; '  a  trust,  like  every  other  attribute  <?f  legitimate 
power,  ^r  ttie  public  good ;  not,  what  no  legitimate  ^ower  ban  ever 
be,  the  instrument  of  selfishness  or  caprice.  There  is  somethmg 
viore  sacred  than  the  prerogative,  or  eveix  than  die  constitution ;  the 
public  weal,  for  which  all  powers  aire  granted,  and  to  which  they  must 
aU  be  referred.  For  this  publig  w/$al,  It  is  confessed  to.be  sometimes 
accessary  to  shake  tlie  posse^scy  of  the  throne  out  of  his  seat :  could 
Tt  never  be  permHted  i»  suspend,  though  but  indirectly  and  for  a 
tune,  the  positive  e^evcise  of  misapplied  prerogatives  ?  He  h^  lean- 
ed in  a  very  differi^nt  scbool  frgni  myself, .  who  denies  tf^  P^ylil^lgJ)^ 
at  tlie  present  day,  a  pir^ventlve  as  well  as  yjn^ictiye  ^oc^rol  over  the 
administration  of  aiFaics  ;'a  right  of  resisting,,  by  those  mt^ans  which 
Ke  within  its  sphere^  the  appointment  of  Hi^t  ministers.  These 
means  are  now  indirect ;  they  need  not  be  ^  less  efiectual,  and  they 
are  certainly  more  salutary  on  th^  ac^Qunty '      ' 

After  tliis  opiiiion  of  tlie  cofidMtct  and  cbiaracter  of  Richard^ 
th^  reoder  oi'  Mr  Hallaia  will  not  be  i^rprij^  to  find  him  ap* 
proving  of  bis<  subsequent  deposition,,  and  of  tbe'eljeTaitioii  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne^ 

*-  His  government,  for  nearly  tw9  years,  was  akogether  tyrannical ; 
an^,  upon  the  same  principles  that  cost  James  II.  his  throne,  it  was 
unquestionably  lar  more  neeessary,  milesff  fur  faihers  woaid  have 
Abandoned  all  thought  of  liberty,  to  exp^  Richard  II. '— '  The  t&fny* 
liitHHi  which  elevated  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  was  celrteinly  to  fair 
a^ecomplished  by  force,  thai  the  king  was  in  captivity ;  a|id  thMo  whq 
night  still  adhere  to  him^  in  no  condition  to  support  his  authority, 
^ut  the  sincere  concurrence,  which  most  of  the  prelates  and  nobility, 
«rith  the  mass  of  the  people,  gave  to  changes  that  (;ould  hot  have 
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been  otherwise  ^^ted  by  one  so  unpro^ded  with  foreign  support  99 
'M&nry^  proves  this'reyolution  to  have  been,  if  not  an  indispensable, 
y«t4i  Bttttom^  act,  and  should  prevent  our  considering  the  Lancas- 
4aMB  Kings  as.  usurpers  of  the  throne. '«— ^  The  claim  of  Henry,  as 
opptaed  to  that  ,of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  indeed  ridiculous ;  but  xt 
is  b^  00  means  evideat,  that,  in  sudi  cases  of  extreme  urgeucy,  b$ 
^9fVe  ^o  seciuity  for  the  conamon  weal  but  the  deposition  «rif  a  reign- 
ing  prifu^e,  there  rests^any  positive  obligation  upon  the  Estates  of  Af 
realty  to  fill  his  place  with  the  nearest  heir.  A  revolution  of  this 
jkind  s^ms  rather  to  defeat  and  confound,  all  prior  titles,  though  in 
the  new  settlement  it  will  commonly  be  prudent,  as  well  as  equitable, 
to  treat  them  with  some  regard. ' 

In  discussing  the  claim  of  the  House  of  York,  he  does  justice 
to  the  moderation  and  humanity  of  the  excellent  person  who 
first  brought  forward  that  pretension;  and  remarks,  that  the 
sanguinary  violence  of  Margaret  left  him  not  the  choice  of  i«- 
paaS^iing  a  sijbject  wi^  impujiitj'. 

"^  *  fcut  wWti  lis,  wbo  are  to  weigh  these  antient  factions  in  the  ba- 
lance of  wisdom  and  justice,  tnere  should  be  no  hesitation  in  decid- 
ing, that  the  House  of  Lancaster  were  lawful  sovereigns  of  England. 
I  am  indeed  astonii^ed, '  says  Mr  Hallam,  *  that  not  only  such  his- 
torians as  Carte,  who  wrote  undisguisedly  upon  a  Jacobite  system  i 
\^t  even  men  of  juster  principles,  have  been  inadvertent  enough  to 
iiii»ftion  the  r%ht  of  the  house  of  York.  If  the  original  consent  of 
the  natiott,-*if  jthree  descents  of  the  throne,— jf  repeated  acts  of 
parliament,— -if  oa^hs  of  allegiance  from  Ae  whole  kingdom,  bxA 
^ore  particularly  from  those  who  now  ady^ced  a  contrary  preten- 
sio9,-rrif  undisturbed,  unquestioned  possession  during  sixty  years, 
coiUd  not  secure  the  reigning  family  against  a  mere  defect  in  their 
genealogy,  when  were  the  people  to  expect  tranquillity  ?  Sceptres 
ivere  committed,  and  governments  were  instituted,  for  public  pro- 
tection and  public  happiness, — not  certainly  for  the  benefit  of  rulers^ 
or  for  the  security  of  particular  destinies.  No  prejudice  has  less 
in  its  favour ;  and  none  has  been  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, than  that  which  regards  a  nation  of  subjects  as  a  family^s 
private  inheritance.  For,  as  this  opinion  induces  reigning  prin- 
tes  and  their  courtiers,  to  look  on  the  people  as  made  only  to 
obey  them;  so,  when  the  tide  of  events  has  swept  them  from  their 
thrones;  it  begets  a  fond  hope  of  j?estoration,  a  sense  of  injury  and 
imprescriptible  rights,  which  give  the  show  of  justice  to  fresh  dis- 
turbaneesvf  public  order,  and  rebellious  against  established  autiio- 
tityf* 

•  On  the  Regency  question  we  have  the  miisfortune  to  differ 
from  Mr  HaUant.  The  naiTative  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  tm 
^hich  he  refers,  (p.  398),  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  prove,  that^ 
duriijgthe  infancy  or  infirmity  of  the  King,  the  ^  ri^t  rf  deter- 
loioing  the  persons  by  whom^  and  fixing  the  limitations  under 
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wliidi^  the  executive  government  sball  be  cmiducted  in  the 
Kind's  name  aYid  beliw,  devolves  upon  tbe  great  Council  dl 
Parliaoient, '  understanding  by  that  phrase  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament  without  the  King^  oi"  scrnie  one  to  represent  hk  per* 
son.  Mr  Hallam's  mistake  arises  from  his  not  adverting  to  the 
fiict,  that  the  Parliament  which  met  at  the  aceession  ot  Henry 
Vlth^  w«s  ft  full  and  complete  Ploliam^it,  being  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester^  under  a  commission  from  the  Great  Seal. 
Mr  Hallam's  last  chapter  contains  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
information  on  the  state  of  society  in  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  full  of  curious  and  entertaining  matter,  but  obvious- 
ly incapable  of  abridgement. 


Art.  VI.  I^on  en  Mil  Huit  Cetvt  DixSept.  Par  le  Colonci^ 
Fabvier,  ayant  fait  les  Fonctions  de  Chef  de  I'Etat  Major 
du  Lieutenant  du  Roi  dans  les  7me  et  i9me  Divisi<ms  Mali* 
taires.    Paris.    Delaunay,  1618» 

n^His  little  tract  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who  read  for  mere 
-^  amusement;  and  it  is  calculated  to  convey  much  useful 
rastraction  to  the  governm^it  of  eveiy  country,  which  either  is^ 
or,  from  sinister  views,  is  represented  to  be,  in  a  distmrbed  state* 
We  regard  it  as  teaching  a  most  valuable  lesson  to  tliose  who 
are  at  tlie  head  of  affidrs  in  Frdnce:*-and  it  is  very  melancholy 
to  add,  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  rulers  of  our 
own  country,  where  no  such  excuses  are  to  be  found  for  rashly 
ehargiflg  the  people  with  disaffection,  and  treating  them  as 
traitoi*s,  because,  one  set  of  men  are  alarmed  at  nothing,  and 
anojther  have  an  interest  in  pretending  to  be  so. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  simimer,  s^ 
rioiis  discontents  existed  in  the  city  of  Lyons  saxA  its  neighbour** 
hood.  These  feelings  broke  out  into  acts  of  open  violence* 
Many  examples  were  made ;  the  jails  were  filled  witli  prison* 
ers  i  the  ecursprevotdki  were  busily  occupied  ;  tlie  puUick  func-^ 
tionarics  were  incessant  in  their  pursuit  of  delinquents.  All  that 
transpired  of  the  effect  of  these  proceedings,  wa»  the  increase  of 
the  evil — although  the  disturbed  districts  exhibited  the  impos- 
ing appeanmoe  of  a  most  active  :and  inddwtigable  govetameitt^ 
bent  upon  investigation  and  punishment;  The  government 
hating,  for  a  ccmsiderable  time,  vbe«i  misled  by  die  usual  £sdse 
statements  of  the  local  authorities,  andperceivuig,  at  last,  thi^ 
there  were  gross  erroFs  committed  somewhere,  resolved,  most 
^dieiously,  to  send  an  officer  of  high  I'ank  to  the  spot,  and  arm 
^dmuitb  the  fullest  powers.    Equally  happy  was  the  s^ectioi} 
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wf  Marshal  Marmont,  Doke  of  Ragttsa — an  oiRcer  who  pas- 
aessed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  well  merited  that  of  both 
the  army  and  the  country.  Colonel  Fabvier  accompanied  him 
as  chief  of  his  staff.  The  result  of  his  mission,  was  the  almost' 
immediate  restoration  of  tranquillity;  and,  although  the  im- 
portance of  thin  result  would  have  amply  justified  the  publica- 
tion of  an  account  of  the  measures  by  which  it  was  brought 
fibout,  it  seems  that  our  author  has  been  still  further  called  u{)- 
on  to  describe  them  by  the  recent  revival  of  the  calumnies  a- 
ffainst  the  people  of  Lyons,  with  the  addition  of  others  equally 
gross  against  Marmont,  under  the  sanction  of  a  respectable  au*' 
thority  in  the  French  Legislature.  He  observes,  that  the  Mar- 
shal is  precluded,  by  his  situation,. from  addressing  the  pub- 
lick  upon  this  subject.  We  may  add,  that  neither  he,  nor 
the  questions  discussed,  have  lost  any  thing  by  the  task  de** 
volvin^  upon .  Cdonel  Fabvier,  who  teUs  his  story  in  plain 
and  distinct  language,  and  with  an  air  of  honesty  calculat- 
ed to  make  a  deep  impression  on  every  reader.  ^  Pour 
moi,  qui,  dans  cette  mission,  ai  rempli  pres  de  lui  les  fonc-^ 
tions  oe  dief  d'etat  major,  je  crois  faire  une  chose  utile  et  ho- 
norable en  c^dant  au  desir  que  j'eprouve  de  repousser  une  at^ 
laque  injuste.  Je  cede  d'atUeurs  au  besoin,  mille  fois  plus  pres- 
sant  encore  pour  un  Francais  ami  de  son  pays,  d'empechcr  que 
Popinion  ne  s'^gare  sur  les  v^ritables  causes  de  Thorrible  tra- 

Sedie  aui  a  terrine  et  ensanglant6  une  contr^e  toute  enti^re ;  de 
ire  a  la  France  que  cette  population  ri^spectable  et  digne  d*un 
si  grand  inter^t,  que  ces  andens  militaires  d^nonc^  a  la  justice 
nationale,  n'ont  m^t^  d'etre  signales  que  par  la  resignation 
avec  laquelle  ils  ont  supporte  les  persecutions  dont  on  les  a  ac- 
cables ;  que,  u  quelques-uns  se  sont  laiss^  prendre  aux  pi^ge^ 
qui  leur  ^taient  tendus,  I'immense  majority  n'a  pas  cessc  d'me 
patridte,  amie  de  Tordre  et  de  la  paix ;  je  cede  enfin  a  I'^sper-^ 
ance  que  le  tableau  de  ce  qui  s'est  fait,  en  demasquant  les  ar- 
tisans de  nos  malheurs,  pourra  les  faire  renoncer  desormais  d 
Icurs  coupables  projets,  ou  empecher  du  moins  qu'ils  ne  trouvent 
encore  une  fois  des  dupes  ou  ues  victimes.  * 

In  order  rightly  to  ccnnprehend  this  history,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect,  that  the  disturbed  district  had  been  mudi  divided 
by  party.  Buonaparte  having  always  been  extremely  pppulat^' 
at  Lyons,  as  soon  as  the  reslcHration  of  the  Bourbons  brouglit 
hade  to  efiice  the  Royalist,  or  rather  Ultra^Royalist  function^ 
aries  whom  Jiis  return  in  1825  had  displaced,  they  found  them^ 
selves  engaged  in  administering  the  powers  of  a  very  untKH 
pular  government;  and  probably  contracted  no  little  disliice^ 
im  Am  turn,  for  the  people  over  whom  they  were  set^    Papt'' 
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ly  from  a  sincere  desire  to  ffealify  this  faeitng^  and  ^Artty 
from  that  love  of  activity  and  Tigoiir  which  always  oistin^ 
guishes  local  magistrates,  they  never,  ceased  to  court*  all  occa« 
Mons  of  exerting  their  authority^  and  to.  fepreMnt  dieir  d^art« 
ment  as  in  a  state  of  disafifection  bord^in^  upbit  flKrttml  rebeU 
lion.  A  very  unimportant  riot  which  .happened  on  the  8th  of 
June  at  Lyons,  had  been  magnified  by  these  calm  observers  into  a 
horrible  conspiracy^  deeply  planned,  and  powerfully  armed  with 
resources  for  overthrowing  the'  government,  and  aeiivering  up 
the  country  to  massacre  and  pUlage*  The  English  reader  w^  at 
once  recognise  the  language  of  our  own  secret  committees  in  the 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  tW  fabulous  accouhts  transmitted 
by  some  of  the  most  silly  and  hot-bramed  of  mankind^*  the  UI- 
tra<«]floyalist  Functionaries,  to  the  French  ininistry.  ^  Numer- 
ous bodies'  (they  said)  '  were  organized  m  every  direction;^ 
arms  were  distributed  to  them ;  considefaM^,  ^mv  of  mohev 
were  provided  and  set  apart  for  their  pay  i  tbey  had  \kM  and 
enterprising  leaders;  and  this  was  only  one  of  tlie  ramiiicatiofis 
«f  an  immense  plan  '  (we  believe  liord  Sidmouth's  word  was*^ 
vast)  ^  which  embraced  not  merely  the  neighbouring  depart*** 
ments,  but  the  whole  of  France. '  Here  the  Gallidan  repoAei'sv 
we  must  confess,  go  a  step  beyond  our  own  in  the  wildhcss  of 
their  imaginations,  or  , the  acumen  of  their  sense  Ibr  seeing- 
plots,  and  tracing  their  mutual  eonn<Qxions.  *  It  se»ns^  *  they 
add,  ^  that  these  movements  are  combined  with  the  eompvttstj 
at  Lisbon^  and  the  revolution  in  the  Brazils  !  '  ^p^  5.)  In  vain 
did  the  facts  of  tlie  case  beai*  irre&agable  testimony  to  the  utter 
falsehood  of  all  these  fables^  Ko  armed  bodies  of  men  were  seen ; 
twenty  Gemdarmes  and  a  few  chasseurs,  had  sufiiced  to  keep  all 
quiet,  and  to  restore  tranquillity  wherever  it  was  interrupted  for 
a  moment ;  no  movement  had  taken  place ;  no  member  of  the 
pretended  directing  committee  been,fQund ;  a  few  wretched  pea- 
sants only  had  bo^^  seized  in  their  villages,  dis))osed  to  tur- 
bulence, but  without  .chiefs,  concert,  or  any  determinate  object. 
All  this  was  unable  to  check  the  career  of  the  magistrates  and  their 
creatures.  Whoever  chuses  to  say  a  plot  exists,  may  persist  in 
his  assertion  in  spite  of  all  negative  evidence :  For  he  has  only 
to  repeat  that  it  is  a  plot,  and  of  course  a  secret  one  ;  and  thougnr 
it  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  it  is  indubitably  on  the  very  point 
of  explosion.  Accordingly,  with  a  single  exception  (a  magis- 
trate of  tried  and  unquestioned  loyalty  )5  the  whole  of  the  confti** 
tuted  authorities  maintained  their  stasteoient,  by  daily  adding* 
new  details  of  disaffection  and  conspiracy*  Nor  was  th»r  zctal^ 
for  the  .public  peace  only  shown  in  propagating  pcarpetuai  stories^ 
of  its  being  broken;  they  scoured  the  country  in  all  directicHnt 
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to*,  arrest  suspeeted  perficois^  -the  caurs  prevotales  united  their 
efibrtSi  and  multiplied  executions  without  mercy ;  an  inflamed 
soldiery  was  let  loose,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  treat* 
ing  each  place  like  a  town  ti^en  by  storm;  terror  everywhere 
prevailed  to  the  utteimost  degree ; — and  there  was  at  last  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  real  revolt,  from  the  eflfects  of  such  exasper- 
ating treatment  upon  the  spirit  of  a  peaceful  but  gallant  people* 
At  this  juncture,  Marshal  Marmont  arrived  in  Lyons  i  and 
his  first  difficulty  arose  from  the  clouds  of  misrc-pr^entation 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  view  every  thing.     For  the' 
statements  of  all  persons  in  office,  except  one,  agrecdy  with' a 
marvellous  uniformity,  in  painting  the  situation  of  the  districts 
as  next  to  rebellious ;  and  they  detailed  a  multitude  of  particu- 
lar facts,  scarcely  possible  to  resist,  m  support  of  flieir  accounfs ; 
—openly  accusing  of  sinister  views  the  only  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  differed  from  them,  and  offering  apparently  conckisiye 
proofs  of  the  cliai^e*     For  a  moment  there  seemed  no  possibi- 
lity of  doubting  at  least  tlie  general  trutl>  of  their  representd-. 
tions ;  and  a  minister  at  a  distance,  who  only  received  such  uni- 
form accounts,  asid  could  not  see  with  lu»  own  eyes,  (or  a  se-. 
ca*et  committee  who  obtained  information  from  tho  minister),- 
would  hardly  have  been  justified  in  quesdoning  tlieir  accuracy*^ 
But  as  soon  as  the  Marshal  went  out  of  the  circle  of  the  eon-, 
stituted  authorities,  conversed  with  the  most  r^pectable  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes,  examined  himself  every  proceeding,*  espe-- 
cially  of  the  Prevotal  Courts,  and  saw  plainly  all  that  had  been 
done  by  some  and  saffered  by  others^  the  factis  appeared  in  their' 
true  colours ;  and  the  causes  of  tlie  miserable  state  into  which 
Lyonsj^was  jdungod  could  no  longer  be  Conceded  ffom  his  view. 
Xet  the  English  reader  ponder  well  the  following  passage,  in 
which  the  chief  of  those  causes  is  described ;  and  if  it  orings, 
unpleasant  reflexions  to  his  mmd-^if,  instead  of  renewing  his 
indignation  at  the  arts  practised'  last  year,  it  should  smite  him 
with  a  consciousness  that  be  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by 
the  fabrications  of  our  plot-mongefs,  and  under  that  influence 
to  join  in  wounding  the  liberties  of  his  comitry,  let  him  atone 
for  his  error  by  firmly  resolving  in  future  always  to  watch  the 
ministers  with  redoubled  jealousy  when'  ^fey  set  themselves  a- 
bout  accusing  tlie  people  of  disaffection. 

-  *  La  ville  de  Lyon  et  les  commuaes  qui  rentoureat  avment  vu"re- 
naitre  pour  elles  le  regime  de  1 793.  Conime  alors,  les  hommes  qui 
avaLent  le  pouvoir  proclamaient  que  la  terreur  seule  pouvait  le  faire  re- 
specter^et  n'agissaient  que  trop  bien  en  consequence  de  ce  principe;. 
^omme  alors,  la  haine  avait  pris  la  place  die  la  justice;  et  tovis  le» 
oioy^ui^;  pai'aiissalent  legitimes <peuF  eeraser  ceux  qu'on  regarduU 
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coxnme  des  ennemis.  Dans  ces  dermen  tempiy  0n  neJrappaU  le9 
vtctimes  qu*0pr€s  ies  avoir  trompSetj  et  la  iriolenoe  n'^tiit  qoe  le  der^ 
nier  tenne  des  combiiiaisoiiB  Ies  plus  rivolCMitei. 

^  Unejouk  d'agent  parcouraieni  la  laSe  et  ks  eamfognesy  9^intfo» 
dttkaient  datu  ks  cabarets  et  jiuque  dans  lea  maiiona  particulidrea,  y 
prenaient  le  role  d-un  mScon/tent^  exhalaient  let  pkante*  Ies  plus  vivee 
contre  I'atdorUSf  annon^aient  des  changemenSf  des  revolutions;  et  a'ila. 
arrachaieDt  un  eigne  d'approbation  a  de  malheureux  dtoyens  pressSs  par 
la  misere,  ou  tounnent^s  par  mille  Texations,  ila  s'empressaient  d'aller 
Ies  d^Doncer  et  recueillir  le  prix  de  leurs  inf&mes  stratagemes* 

*  Les  proc^dares  de  la  cour  pr6vdtale  ont  attest^  remploi  de  ces. 
moyens  <>iieux,  mats  Fexch  mme  avec  lequd  on  iy  UvraU  Ces  a  bieti" 
tot  rendus  publics :  chacune  des  autorit^s  ayant  ses  moyens  de  police 
a  part,  ^  chaque  instant  ces  vils  instrumens  se  rencontraient  sans  it 
connaitre,  s'attaquaient  avec  une  6gale  ardeur^  et  bientdt  le  moins 
diligent,  d^noncl  par  Fautre,  expiait  un  moment  sons  les  verroux 
son  infamie*  II  fallait  alors  d^cHner  sa  mission:  rautorit6  intervenait 
pour  r^damer  son  agent ;  le  prisonnier  disparaissait,  et  allait  ailleurs 
chercher  une  nouvelle  prde,  ou  preparer  un  nouTeau  scaadale. 

^  A  I'aide  de  ces  nombreux  d^lateurs^  Us  prisons  regorMiieni  de 
victimes  entasstoi  avec  un  tel  d^sordre,  que  la  lecture  seide  des  re- 
gistres  d'6crou  prouvait  a  quel  point  ^tait  port6  le  m^ris  des  lois  et 
de  rhttmanit6 :  indqpendanunent  de  celles  que  la  procikiure  ordinaire 
pla^ttt  sous  la  main  de  la  cour  prev6ta]e,  on  voyait  encore  dans  lea 
caves  de  rh6tel  de  yille,  des  centaines  de  malheureux,  victimes  de 
vaines  terreurs  ou  de  funestes  conseils ;  et  la,  ces  malheureux,  priv^s 
de  tous  soins  comme  de  tout  secours,  attendalent  pendant  des  mois 
antiers  la  faveur  d'etre  interrog^s ;  et  tel,  qui  ne  Ta  ^t6  quau  bout  de 
fuaire'vingt'deux  jours f  ajinipar  itre  acquitti  :  I'arbitraire  6taitport^ 
dans  toutes  les  parties  de  radministration.  Les  autorit^s  municipales 
prenaient  des  arr^t^s  contraires  aux  lois,  et  condamnaient  ^  rempri'^ 
sonnement  pour  desjaits  qu*aucune  loi  ne  considhri^  comme  des  dOUs. ' 
p.  8— 10. 

Thus  far  the  cases  of  our  own  Home  Department  and  that  of 
France  are  nearly  parallel ;  but  the  local  magistracy  of  Lyons, 
it  must  l)e  confessed,  carried  their  vigour  a  little  nirther  thaA . 
our  most  active  dealers  in  plot  dared,  with  tlie  rigours  of  par-« 
liaraentary  inquiry  awaiting  them. 

.  ^  Des  colonnes  mobiles  parcouraient  les  campagnes,  imposaient 
arbitrairement  telle  commune  ^  leur  foumir,  non  pas  seulement  des 
vivres  qui  ne  leur  etaient  pas  dus,  mais  des  eSets  d'habillement* 

*  Des  d6tachemens  charges  de  prot^ger  de  Cruelles  ex^cutioM  otit 
ajoute  k  l*horreur  de  ce  spectacle,  en  insultant,  en  maltraitant  le« 
femroes  et  les  enfans  que  la  terreur  n*avaient  pas  fait  fuir  de  leur  do*' 
hiicile,  r^pouse  qu'on  venait  de  rendre  veuve,  la  mdre  dont  on  venait 
de  frapper  I'enfant* 

*  Etlorsqu'un  cri  d'indignation  '^n6rale  a  forc6  de  }ivfee  les  €^« 
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pables  i,  la  s^T^ril^  dee  lois,  elk»  n'cmt  pu  les  attaindre,  et  c'est  I4 
terreur  raeme  qu'ils  aTaient  r^pandue  qui  a  assure  leur  iiiipumti§. 

^  Ce  n'etait  pas  seulement  au  milieu  des  campagnes  que  le»  lois, 
et  rhumanit6  plus  respectable  encore,  ^taient  foulees  aux  pieds  par 
des^hommes  indignes  de  porter  Thabit  de  soldat ;  au  milieu  m^me  de 
la  ville  de  Lyon,  sous  les  yeux  de  leurs  chefs,  ils  prodiguaient  Tin- 
suite  et  I'outrage. 

^  Pendant  notre  s^jour  dans  cette  ville,  un  soldat,  place  en  senti- 
nelle  pr^s  d*une  prison,  lache  son  coup  de  fusil,  a  bout  portant,  sur 
un  malheureux  qui,  a  travers  les  barreaux  de  sa  fen§tre,  leur  repro- 
chait  les  attentats  de  Saint-Genis-Laval.  Au  bruit  de  Texplosibn, 
la  garde  accourt,  et,  sans  attendre  Tordre  de  son  chef,  fait  feU  sur  let 
infortun^s  qui  s'eropressaient  autour  de  leur  camarade  mourant. 
Deux  sont  blesses  a  ses  c6t6s :  Tofficier  du  poste,  traduit  devant  uA 
conseil  de  guerre  avec  les  soidats,  a  invoqu6  pour  leur  defense  V usage 
suivi  jusqu'alors.  Jusgu'd  prSsenty  disait-il,  on  a  tirS  dans  les  prisons 
pres^  joumeUemenU  £t  cette  horrible  justification,  qui  n  eut  dik 
^ervu:  qu'a  Hyrer  a  la  justice  d'autres  coupables,  a  suffi  pour  sauver 
ceux-ci.  En  vain  les  nombreuses  irregularit^s  de  ce  jugement  ont 
6te  d^nonc^es  au  conseil  de  revision :  on  n'en  a  retir^  que  la  triste 
certitude  que,  dans  T^tat  oii  se  trouvaient  les  choses  a  Lyon,  ce  n*etait 
plus  la  justice  impartiale,  mais  Taveugle  et  feroce  esprit  de  parti  qui 
departissait  les  peines  et  les  absolutions,  et  nous  verrons  bientot  si 
les  arrets  de  la  cour  pr^votale  ^taient  faits  pour  affaiblir  cette  con«^ 
viction.*     p.  11,  12. 

Such  proceedings,  we  thank  heaven,  have  not  yet  had  any 
parallel  in  this  country:  But  let  not  the  interested  advocates,  or 
the  easy  dupes  of  our  false  alarms,  congratulate  themselves  too 
surely  upon  the  lesser  degree  of  persecution  which  was  practised 
in  England  upon  a  late  occasion.  All  was  done  that  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  deception  required; — a  clamour  was  raised;  the 
constitution  was  suspended;  many  persons  shut  up  for  months  in 
dungeons ;  some  cruelly  ironed  and  carried  about  the  country 
in  that  state  for  selling  a  supposed  libel ;  and,  after  all,  an  act 
erf  indemnity  passed  to  screen  the  agents  of  the  mischief,  of 
whatever  rank,  from  all  legal  inquiry.  As  yet,  indeed,  we  have 
seen  no  military  execution  lay  waste  the  country ;  no  domicili- 
ary visits  torment  its  peaceful  inhabitants;  no  new  courts  of 
justice  supersede  the  law  of  the  land.  But  if  the  violent  en- 
croachments already  made  had  not  been  manfully  resisted  in 
Parliament;  and  if  the  country  at  the  late  elections  had  not 
loudly  pronounced  its  disapprobation  of  them,  who  shall  say 
that  the  next  danger  in  which  the  ministers  found  themselves  of 
losing  their  places,  would  not  have  been  met  by  those  more 
violent  measures  ?    Nay,  are  the  advocates  of  last  year's  pro-- 
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teediilffs  quite  sure  that  they  were  not  themselves  prepared  to 
go  further  ?  Can  they  sincerely  say  that  they  would  then  have 
l"eceived  a  proposition  for  suspending  jury  trial  in  cases  of  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  libel,  with  the  same  abhorrence  with 
which  they  now  regard  the  institution  of  Cours  prevdtdles  ?  Are 
they  Quite  certain  that  they  could  have  had  nothing  to  say  in 
behali  of  a  more  free  use  of  the  military,  and  of  measures  for 
disarming  the  people,  and  of  course  searching  for  arms  ?  Had 
those  measures  been  adopted,  and  an  indemnity  asked,  should 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  *  praiseworthy  vigour  *  of  mi- 
nisters ;  their  *  disinterested  conduct  in  undertaking  the  respon- 
'  sibility ; '  the  '  extraordinary  aspect  of  the  times ; '  the  '  pain* 

*  ful  but  paramount  necessity"  of  putting  down  so  vast  a  con- 

*  spiracy  by  all  means  *  ?  But  we  devoutly  trust  that  such  times 
may  never  recur ;  and  that  the  lesson  taught  the  people  of  the 
dangers  of  credulity,  will  long  remain  deeply  impressed  upon 
their  minds.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  what  remains  of  the 
French  stor}'^,  resembling  our  own  all  along  in  many  of  its  most 
remarkable  features* 

Before  the  movement  of  the  8th  of  June,  several  reports 
had  prevailed  of  an  approaching  explosion ;  and  at  each  time 
that  it  was  announced,  some  government  spy  or  agent  was  ar- 
rested as  concerned,  Tliis  happened  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber.    *  In  February, '  says  Colonel  Fabvier,  *  the  agitation  of 

*  the  public  mind  increased  with  the  distress  of  the  labouring 

*  classes,  who  were  in  a  state  to  receive  easily  the  impressions 

*  sought  to  be  mven  to  them.     This  was  the  period  when  secret 

*  enrolments  ormen  were  talked  of.  * — A  person  was  now  arrest- 
ed as  concerned  in  these  enrolments ;  he  did  not  deny  his  guilt- 
fa/^  he  *was  found  to  be  an  agent  of  the  military  police,  and  as  suck 
set  at  liberty.  *  In  the  month  of  May  another  agent  was  taken  iH 
the  act  of  encouraging  revolt ;  but  being  claimed  by  the  police, 
he  too  escaped ;  and  our  author  remarks,  that  each  arrest  of  an 
emissary  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  perfect  calm.  Afr 
length  camp  the  8th  of  June,  answering  exactly  to  our  Own  11th 
June  of  the  same  year ;  for  it  was  described  as  tlie  grand  ext 
plosion  of  a  conspiracy  which  embraced  all  France  in  its  rami** 
ficalions,  and  was  to  overthrow  the  government  from  its  founda- 
tion.— Lyons  was  announced  as  its  centre.  Yet,  certain  it  is, 
that  nothing  whatever  happened  there,  not  even  the  seizure  of 
any  one  person  in  arms,  except  a  labourer  going  out  of  the  gate  * 
leading  to  a  xjtiarter  never  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  se- 
dition. Of  all  the  communes  in  tlie  neighbourhood  said  to  be 
deeply  engaged  in  the  plot,  only  eleven  sounded  the  Tocsin ;  and 
of  tiiese,  four  are  so  situated  as  to  have  uo  possible  (toramluiica-' 
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tion  with  the  other.  Not  more  than  250  men  assembled  in  all  t 
of  these,  only  fifty  had  any  arms,  none  of  them  any  ammunition, 
and  many  of  them  thought  they  were  called  out  to  extinguish  a 
fire !  Even  this  trifling  corps  never  assembled  together,  and 
only  a  very  few  from  two  of  the  communes,  left  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood to  go  to  Lyons ;  in  all  the  others  the  mob  dispersed 
itself,  after  making  some  seditious  outcries  and  some  trifling 
riots,  which  did  not  cost  a  single  life.  Colonel  Fabvier  justly 
charges  the  local  authorities  with  the  blame  of  this  riot,  such  as 
it  was ;  for  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  It ;  and  tlieir  own  ageuts^ 
were  among  its  most  active  instigators. 

Even  after  the  8th  of  June,  those  pestiferous  wretches  continu- 
ed their  incessant  activity ;  yet,  to  ine  infinite  credit  of  the  loyal 
and  peaceable  inhabitants,  all  their  attempts  to  create  insurrection 
failed.  Again  we  beg  the  attention  of  the  English  reader  to  the 
account  given  of  those  attojnpts.  He  will  thus  perceive  that  hu- 
man nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  libel  upon 
our  species  so  to  term  the  nature  of  those  miscreants.    '  Le  moyen 

*  le  plus  frequeniment  employe,  et  le  plus  dangereux  sans  doute, 

*  etait  d'indiquer  des  points  de  rallieinent,  de  repandre  le  bruit 

*  d'une  conspiration  generale,  de  placer  a  sa  tote  des  gen^'raux 

*  renommes  par  leur  bravoure  et  par  la  haine  qu'on  leur  sup- 

*  pose  contre  le  gouvernement  actuel.  *  Marshal  Marmont 
happily  arrived  during  the  progress  of  these  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  to  carve  out  work  for  themselves,  and 
to  produce  movements  beneficial  to  their  Ultra- Royalist  patrons. 
He  came  without  any  troops ;  he  never  used  a  single  tnrcat  of 
military  execution ;  far  less  did  he  ever  make  the  least  show  of 
force ;  and  immediately  every  thing  became  quiet,  and  has  con* 
tinned  so  without  interruption  to  the  present  day. 

Our  author  gives  some  curious  but  melancholy  pai*tic\ilars  of 
the  judicial  proceedings,  if  the  Cou7's  Prevotales  can  be  deemed 
tribunals  of  justice,  which  arose  out  of  the  riots  on  the  8th  of 
June.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  person^  in  all  had  assembled, 
and  sixty  only  were  armed.  Yet,  of  these,  above  lid  were  con- 
demned to  various  severe  punishments,  as  the  authors  or  ring- 
leaders of  the  sedition  !  Our  author  points  out  many  in.^tanccs 
of  the  most  glaring  illegality  in  these  proceedings,  and  com- 
pares them  to  the  condenmations  en  masse  of  the  reign  of  terror. 

Tlie  steps  taken  by  Marshal  Marmont  for  restoring  tranquil- 
lity close  this  tract ;  and  they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

*  lies  premiers  soins  du  marechal  ont  6t6  de  faire  cesser  Tarbitraire, 
et  de  rendre  aux  lois  la  force  qu'elles  avaient  perdue,  de  faire  tou* 
«es  efforts  pour  -rapprocher  ce  qu*on  avait  a^cte  d*isoler,  calmer 
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.les  esprits  qu'on  avait  exasp^r^s,  former  d^s  reunions  futes  pour  rc^ 
presenter  la  ville  et  non  une  faction,  rendre  k  tous  une  justice  ^gald, 
tendre  aux  malheureux  une  main  secourable. 

II  a  faUu  ensuite  inspirer  aux  persecuteurs  une  crainte  utile,  donner 
quelque  satisfaction  aux  pers^cut^s  ;  pour  cela,  huit  maires  ont  €t€ 
suspendus  de  leurs  fonctions,  et  six  officiers  ont  6te  renvoy6s.  Le 
gouvemement  a  sanctionn^  ces  m^sures.  Les  maires  ont  §t6  d6fini- 
tivement  revoqu^s,  et  les  six  officiers  renvoy^s  dans  leurs  foyers. 

*  II  n'en  a  pas  coiit^  davantage  pour  r^tablir  le  calme ;  de  nou- 
velles  autorit^s  le  maintiennent,  et  se  feront  b^nir  par  une  population 
paisible. '    p.  28,  29. 

It  is  only  doing  justice  to  add,  that  the  King,  as  soon  as  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  truth,  extended  his  royal  mercy  to- 
wards all  the  unfortunate  persons  whose  sentences  had  not  been 
already  executed. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  similar  transactions  which,  about  the 
same  time,  afflicted,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  our  own 
country.  It  is  very  painful  to  reflect  upon  those  disgraceful 
scenes.  Whoever  feels  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  must  look 
back  upon  them  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  indignation  and 
shame.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  a  people  so  extremely  ready  to 
believe  whatever  was  told  in  a  mysterious  way ;  so  apt  to  take 
fright  at  the  first  rumour  of  danger ;  and  so  very  careless  of  the 
invaluable  Constitution  which  we  are  always  eager  enough  to 
hold  up^s  our  proudest  distinction,  that  the  moment  a  riot 
broke  out  in  a  county  town,  and  a  few  magistrates  told  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  there  was  a  plot  hatching,  we  grew  sick  of  law 
and  liberty,  and  desired  to  seek  for  shelter  from  some  uncertain 
danger,  in  the  certain  mischief  and  degradation  of  a  despotic 
government.  The  most  unworthy  arguments  were  succesffliilly 
used  to  quiet  all  scruples  on  this  head.  We  were  told  that  the 
absolute  power  entrusted  to  the  ministers  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, not  be  abused;  and  Englishmen  were  found  degenerate 
enough  to  consent  no  longer  to  hold  the  liberty  which  is  their 
birthright,  during  life  or  good  behaviour,  but  durante  bene- 
placito  of  ihe  servants  of  uie  Crown.  Upon  this  humiliating 
picture  of  national  delusion,  we  shall  make  no  frirther  remarks; 
for  the  country  has  long  since  completely  recovered  from  it. 
But  its  origin  deserves  always  to  be  neld  in  remembrance,  for 
the  sake  of  example  in  after  times,  when  similar  devices  may  be 
resorted  to.  The  ministers  found  themselves  in  jeopardy;  the 
aspect  of  the  times  was  lowering;  and  their  own  recorded  im- 
becili^  hadprepared,  to  all  human  appearance,  their  inunediate 
down&I.    The  plot  was  invented  to  stay  their  fate ;  and,  for  a 
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season,  the  stratagem  succeeded.  But  they  know  full  well  that 
this  trick  cannot  prevail  a  second  time.  The  people  of  England 
are  never  to  be  gitdled  twice  with  the  same  story.  They  might 
as  well  attempt  to  raise  again  the  cry  of  No-popery,  as  of  Con- 
spiracy. By  that  they  got,  and  by  this  they  have  kept  their 
places;  but  some  new  scheme  must  be  invented  to  maintain 
them  for  the  future.  Let  the  country,  wise  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  be  on  its  guard  against  any  such  attempt  to  perpe- 
tuate, at  the  expense  of  its  liberties,  the  mismanagement  of  its 
ai&irs. 


Art.  VII.  Remarks  on  the  recent  State  Trials^  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Disaffection  in  this  Cotintry.  By  William 
Frith,  Esq.  Sergeant-at-Law.     8vo.    London,  1818. 

A  BiU  of  Rights  and  Liberties ;  or  an  Act  for  a  Constittttional 
Reform  of  Parliament.  By  Major  Cartwright.  8vo. 
London,  1818. 

Ti/rANY  remarkable  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  pre- 
-*"'^-*-  sent  moment  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  calm  and  impartial 
survey  of  the  state  of  political  parties  in  this  country.  The 
change  from  war  to  peace  has  naturally  altered  the  relations 
between  certain  classes  of  statesmen,  by  terminating  several  most 
important  questions,  and  removing  some  of  the  most  serious 
grounds  of  party  hostility.  The  same  transition  has,  in  other 
points  of  view,  raised  new  grounds  of  political  distinction,  or 
strengthened  those  which  already  existed.  It  has  also  mate- 
rially varied  the  course  of  publick  opinion,  and  either  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  delusions  under  which  they  labour- 
ed, both  with  respect  to  their  own  interests  and  the  views  of 
their  political  leaders,  or  new-moulded  those  interests,  and 
changed  those  views.  Again,  the  progress  of  knowledge  a^ 
mong  all  classes  of  the  community  has  begun  to  produce  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  aspect  of  publick  affairs.  In  no  period  of  our 
history  has  the  good  sense  of  the  country  been  more  tried  by 
arbitrary  measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  extravagant  vio- 
lence on  the  other : — and  at  no  time  has  a  more  rational  conduct 
been  observed,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  mislead.  Every  one 
may  now  be  satisfied,  that  popular  confidence  can  only  be  gaiu-^ 
ed  by  such  a  Jine  of  conduct  as  clearly  shows  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  nation  ai'e  its  ruling  object.  The  scrambles  for 
power  among  a  few  great  families  are  no  longer  to  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  party  differences ;  whoever  would  attain  pre- 
eminence, must  take  the  high  ground  of  publick  principle ;  the 
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.voice  of  die  community  must  be  heard — ^its  sense  consulted; 
and  statesmen  must  mingle  witli  their  party  discussions  a  per- 
petual appeal  to  the  undeniable  interests  and  strong  feelings  of 
a  well  iiwrpded  and  inquiring  nation.  The  events  of.  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  but  especially  the  evidence  of  sound  po- 
pular sentiments  evinced  during  the  late  General  Election,  may 
be  stated  as  another  and  a  most  decisive  reason  for  pausing  at 
the  present  moment,  to  observe  and  to  note  the  situation  of  the 
jcoqntry,  with  referenpo  tq  the  parties  that  divide  its  inhabitants. 
But  as  no  subject  has  been  productive  of  more  erroneojas  an4 
ignorant  assertion  than  the  use  and  object  of  party  connexions, 
we  shall  first  endeavour  to  clear  the  way,  by  stating  the  true 
principle  of  such  unions. 

When  a  number  of  men  associate  themselves  from  a  general 
Agreement  in  political  opinion,  and  pursue  in  one  body  a  cer- 
tain course  of  measures,  it  is  extremely  common  to  hear  them 
Accused  of  various  crimes.  If  they  attack  the  government  of 
.the  day,  they  are  by  its  friends  stigmatized  as  disloyal,  by  aid 
of  the  established  sophism  which  confounds  the  sovereign  witli 
his  .councillors, — the  constitution  with  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
By  the  people,  they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  prosecuting  their 
own  interests ;  and  only  desirous  of  changing  the  present  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  to  take  their  places.  Even  tlie  more  think-r 
ing  classes  of  the  community,  unconnected  with  government, 
dre  apt  to  see  something  factious  in  a  systematic  opposition ;  it 
seems  as  if  men,  and  not  measures,  were  the  criterion  of  praise 
or  blame ;  as  if  the  same  persons  would  approve  tlie  same  pro- 
positions, which  they  now  most  loudly  condemn,  were  they  but 
made  by  their  own  chiefs.  The  common  question  is.  Are  the 
ministers  always  in  the  wrong  ?  And  an  inference  is  thus  drawn 
by  those  who  say  they  retain  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  ^heir  aw;i 
judgment,  that  there  is  almost  as  great  a  sacrifice  of  conscience 
in  always  agreeing  with  an  opposition,  as  in  constantly  support- 
ing a  minister.  It  is  the  interest,  and  the  never-failing  practice 
of  the  government,  to  encourage  such  noticms ; — ^the  mini$ter  has 
no  better  friends  than  those  who  rail  at  all  party  as  an  inte^'est- 
ed  and  factious  league  of  place-hunters  or  zealots — nor  any 
more  useful  resources  than  in  the  number  of  well-meanuig  and 
not  very  clearsighted  persons,  who,  from  tender  consciences,  or 
perhaps  from  tlie  vanity  of  always  thinking  for  themselves  keep 
aloof  from  party  connexion  as  unprincipled  and  degrading. 
..  Another  charge  against  party,  arises  out  of  the  coalitions 
which,  from  time  to  time,  are  framed  between  men  of  different 
political  connexions,  who  have  once  been  opposed  to  each 
pther.  No  more  fruitful  source  can  be  assigned  of  the  preiur 
^es  which  have  been  conceived  against  various  paities^  and  of 
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Uie  general  disposition,  which  for  a  long  while  has  existed,  to 
question  the  purity  of  publick  men  generallv.  As  superficial 
observers  cannot  comprehend  the  principle  which  unites  indivi- 
duals together  in  political  cooperation,  or  conceive  how  a  man 
may,  to  promote  a  just  cause,  overlook  slighter  differences  of 
opinion,  and  act  with  those  of  whom  he  does  not  in  every  par- 
ticular approve — so  the  same  reasoners  find  it  still  more  difB- 
cult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  persons,  long  inveterately 
hostile,  can  unite  when  circumstances  are  changed:  And  as 
party  union  is  termed  a  combination  for  power  or  place,  and 
party  hostility  a  factious  scramble — so  a  coalition  of  parties  is 
deemed  a  profligate  abandonment  of  publick  principle  for  pri- 
vate advantage.  The  two  most  celebrated  measures  of  this 
kind,  in  more  modem  times,  have  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of 
such  feelings  in  the  public  mind. 

The  las.t  cause  we  shall  here  state,  of  the  odium  that  has 
lately  &llen  oipon  party,  is  the  conduct  almost  inevitably  pur- 
sued by  every  opposition,  upon  its  accession  to  power,  ana  the 
disappointment  arising  from  thence,  both  to  the  publick  and  to 
individuals.  How  sparing  soever  an  opposition  may  be  of  theii 
promises  to  the  country,  far  more  will  always  be  expected  of 
them  than  any  man  can  perform.  Whatever  has  beep  done 
amiss  by  the  former  ministry,  they  are  called  upon  to  rectifyt 
and  instantly — for  delay  is  held  equal  to  non-performance.  At 
all  events,  tney  are  not  suffered  to  continue  lov  one  moment  in 
the  steps  which  they  had  blamed  their  predecessors  for  pur* 
suing ;  although  it  may  be  perfectly  consistent  in  those  who  in- 
veighed against  a  measure,  to  persevere  in  it,  when  once  adopted, 
as  the  lesser  evil ;  or,  if  resolved  upon  abandoning  it,  to  do  this 
cautiously  and  slowly.  The  heedless  mijltitude  however  cry  out, 
tliat  the  new  men  are  just  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  would  always 
have  acted  like  them,  had  they  been  in  their  place.  And  hence  a 
new  topic  for  those  who^e  clamour  is,  that  all  publick  men  are 
alike.  In  the  mean  time,  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  pri- 
vate claims  of  those  who  follow  die  party  for  the  sake  of  its  pa- 
tronage, fills  the  ranks  of  tlie  discontented;  and  Uie.loss  of 
Eower  having  disarmed  the  popular  indignation  against  the  fal- 
jn  ministry,  publick  censure  is  almost  exclusively  reserved  for 
their  successors.  These,  too,  are  for  a  long  time  regarded  ra- 
ther as  an  opposition,  inexpertly  converted  mto  ministers,  than 
as  regular  placemen ;  and  the  dislikes  excited  by  whatever  they 
do,  or  leave  undone,  tinge  the  publick  opinion  respecting  op- 
position parties  in  general.  These  appear  to  us  the  principel 
j^oiirces  of  the  unpopularity  into  which  regular  party  has  fallen, 
.   We  are  very  far  indeed  firom  denying,  that  tnere  have  been^ 
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in  all  times,  abuses  of  the  principle  which  justifies  parlhr  Union 
—or  that  most  parties,  in  their  turn,  hare  had  errors  and  crimes 
to  answer  for,  which  afford  some  colour  to  the  charges  indiscri- 
minately made  against  them  all.  We  may  even  admit,  that, 
unless  strictly  watched,  and  controlled  by  the  great  check  of 
publick  opinion,  party  association  is  apt  to  degenerate  and  pro- 
duce serious  evils,  by  its  perversion  to  purposes  ctf  a  private  na- 
ture. Nevertheless,  we  conceive,  that  the  plan  of  acting  in 
parties,  has  its  foundation  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that 
It  affords  the  only  safe  and  practical  m^ans  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  a  free  country — ^not,  as  ignorant  men  imagine,  by  a 
collusion  between  different  juntos  of  men,  but  by  a  mode  at 
once  peaceful  and  effectual,  of  giving  their  full  influence  to 
different  principles.  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  ground  upon 
which  alone  such  associations  are  to  be  defended. 

As  long  as  men  are  ambitious,  corrupt  and  servile,  every  so- 
rereign  will  attempt  to  extend  his  power ;  he  will  easily  find  in* 
stmments  wherewithal  to  carry  on  this  badtwork ;  if  unresisted, 
his  encroachments  upon  public  liberty  will  go  on  with  an  acce- 
lerated swiftness,  each  step  affording  new  facilities  for  making 
another  stride,  and  furnishing  additional  confidence  to  attempt 
it.  It  requires  no  argument,  then,  to  show  the  absolute  neces- 
mty  of  strictly  watching  every  administration  at  all  times»  But 
if  any  given  set  of  ministers  has  adopted  a  system  of  govern- 
ment grossly  erroneous,  or  corrupt,  or  unconstitutional,  a  ne- 
cessity arises  for  taking  every  lawfiil  means  to  displace  them^ 
and  prevent  further  mischief.  The  question  is,  how  can  they 
be  most  effectually  watched  in  the  one  case,  and  opposed  in  the 
other?  Now,  we  must  consider  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves, which  all  ministers  have,  and  the  power  which  is  thus 
afforded  them  of  eluding  the  vigilance  and  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  insulated  individuals.  Every  ministry  is  necessarily 
a  league — a  party— a  party,  too,  regularly  marshalled,  and  kept 
fogemer  in  one  solid  Dody, — as  much  more  compact  than  the 
best  organized  opposition,  as  a  standing  army  is  better  disci- 
plined tfian  a  corps  of  volunteers.  The  ministers  have  all  the 
force  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Government  at  their  disposal. 
The  fears  of  some,  the  hopes  of  others,  raiige  around  them  a; 
vast  host  of  persons  whom  they  can  dispose  or  at  pleasure,  with- 
out ever  consulting  their  wishes.  It  is  enough  for  those  multi- 
tudes that  the  Government  wills  any  thing ;  and  straightway  they 
feel  themselves  bound  strenuously  to  promote  it.  Add  to  this, 
Ae  strength  derived  from  the  good  will,  and  oflen  the  coopera- 
laon,  of  a  great  and  even  respectable  class,  who  give  themselves 
Jittle  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  measures,  but  arere^ 
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solved  to  believe,  that  whatever  the  minister  for  the  time  being 
days  or  does,  is  right.  When  persons  of  little  reflection  or  no 
candour  cry  out  against  an  opposition  as  factious ;  inveigh  a- 
gainst  party  spirit ;  and  ask  how  any  honesf  man  can  give  up 
the  guidance  of  his  conscience,  ana  follow  implicitly  the  steps 
of  his  political  leaders,— how  comes  it  that  they  forget  the  fer 
more  implicit  obedience  rendered  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  by 
the  whole  host  of  Government  dependants  ?  They  are  indeed 
knit  together  by  an  inseparable  bond — ^their  common  interest; 
theirs  is  an  unscrupulous,  an  iminquiring,  an  unthinking^  com- 
pliance with  all  that  their  chief  prescribes.  If  the  charges  of 
unconscientious  qgreement  in  opinion,  or  blind  submission  to 
other  men,  applies  to  any  class,  it  clearly  is  to  those  whom  the 
power  of  the  Government  comAiands,  or  its  patronage  influen- 
ces. If  the  opposers  of  the  Goviemnlent  must  be  accused  of 
violence  and  rancour,  its  supporters  are  equally  open  to  the 
charge  of  tjnranny  and  persecution.  Nor  will  it  avail  the  ene- 
mies of  all  party,  to  say  that  they  blame  both  sides,  and  would 
have  no  regular  discipline  in  either.  By.  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  mz«;^  be  a  party,  regularly  disciplined  and  paid,  for  the 
ininister  of  the  day.  As  long  as  self-interest  has  any  influence 
over  men's  minds  at  least,  this  party  must,  of  necessity,  exist  at 
all  times.  The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  we  shall  do 
without  any  such  unions;  but  whether  we  shall  sufier  them 
all  to  be  on  one  side,  and  shall  not  have  recourse  to  something 
of  the  same  system  and  combination  for  watching  and  for  op- 
posing the  ministerial  party,  which  that  party  always  uses  for 
retaining  its  power,  and  almost  always  for  augmenting  the  pow* 
er  of  the  Crown,  and  increasing  the  burthens  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  seems  very  manifest,  that,  without  some  systematic 
cooperation,  no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  opposed  ef- 
fectually. The  argument  applies,  in  different  degrees,  both  to 
the  vigilance  which  all  administrations  require,  and  the  oppoi 
sition  which  should  be  given  to  councils  radically  vicious ;  and 
as  it  is  of  course  strongest  in  the  latter  case,  we  shdll  principal- 
ly direct  our  attention  to  that.  Compare,  then,  the  chance  of 
success  which  a  ministry  and  an  opposition,  composed  of  insu- 
lated individuals,  would  have.  All  the  adherents  of  the  mini- 
ster act  in  concert,  and  each  sacrifices  his  own  opinions  and 
views,  where  they  clash  with  the  common  object  of  defending 
their  leader's  place.  If  he  proposes  a  rtieasure  which  many  of 
them  disapprove,  still  they  support  him ;  because  the  loss  of  it 
would  endanger  his  official  existence.  But  if  his  opponents  otily 
attack  him  when  they  are  all  agreed  upon  the  measure,  they 
must^  for  the  same  reason^  make  the  attack  in  the  manner  which 
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ftU  approve ;  that  is  to  say,  only  those  who  agl*^  in  disapprov- 
ing ox  the  measure  can  join  the  attack  \  and  oi  those,  only  such, 
as  concur  in  the  way  of  expressing  their  dissent.  It  is  not  ni^&« 
ly  that  one  man  may  be  influenced  by  one  reason,  and  another 
by  another,  to  join  in  the  same  vote : — this  would  lead  to  no  ma- 
terial defalcation  of  strength.  But  there  will  be  found  very  few 
votes  in  which  all  are  precisely  agreed;  and  if  each  man  must 
follow  his  own  judgment  for  conscience  sake,  even  a  small  dif-' 
ference  of  sentiment  must  prevent  a  concurrence  in  the  vote* 
Thus  it  will  happen,  that  the  whole  body  who  disapprove  of 
the  measures  of  government  as  a  system,  and  conscientiously 
deem  a  change  necessary,  are  prevented  from  ever  expressing 
that  opinion  at  all.  There  might  even  be  a  clear  majority  £^ 
gainst  the  government,  and  yet  iio  change  could  be  effected. 

Let  the  nature  of  the  cooperation  which  party  requires  be 
only  considered  fairly,  and  it  will  appear  in  no  respect  to  in- 
volve sacrifices  beyond  what  the  most  scrupulous  ought  to  make* 
A  number  of  individuals  agree  in  holding  many  strong  opinions 
upon  the  most  important  subjects.  Unless  there  exists  this  ge- 
neral communion  of  sentiments,  the  party  ought  not  to  be  formed. 
They  all  agree  in  holding  a  change  of  system  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country  :-^for  if  uiey  only  unite  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  men,  we  admit  the  conflict  to  be  &  m^e  scramble 
for  power.  Agreeing  generally,  and  on  important  points,  each 
man  has  diflerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  details ;  but  the  comer 
&tone  of  the  whole  fabric  being  the  unanimous  concurrence  in 
thinking  that  a  change  of  system  is  necessary,  and  the  adoption 
of  some  one  line  of  opposition  being  essentially  to  accomplish 
this  end,  it  is  no  sacrifice  of  individual  opinions,  but  only  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  most  important  opinion  to  sacruipe  the 
l^s  important;  and,  to  act  otherwise,  would  in  reality  be  a 
much  greater  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion.  In  truths  this  is 
the  way  in  which  every  man  carries  on  his  private  affairs;  and 
it  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  all  communities  depend  for 
their  existence,  The  power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  whole 
re$(s  iipon  no  other  foundation.  Does  any  man  deem  it  uncon- 
scientious to  submit  to  a  bad  law  after  it  is  passed,  though  he 
resided  its  introduction  ?  Unless,  in  extreme  cases,  when  all 
government  is  at  an  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  yield 
obedienpe,  and  to  cooperate  in  carrying  into  effect  measures 
which,  while  under  discussiop,  he  had  opposed,  because  a  still 
greater  evil  would  ensue  from  his  cputinued  opposition,  namely, 
3ie  dissolution  of  society.  So,  in  a  party,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
cooperate  with  the  whole  body  after  his  peculiar  views  nave 
jl^f  en  overruled,  because  otherwise  a  still  greater  evil  would  x^ 
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suit,  namely,  tlie  establishment  for  ever  of  the  bad  system  which 
all  agree  ought  to  be  changed.  Extreme  cases  may  arise  here> 
as  in  the  community  at  large ;  questions  of  paramount  import- 
ance may  interfere,  upon  which  the  differences  of  opinion  are 
too  great  to  be  overcome ;  and  a  total  or  partial  destruction  of 
the  union  may  be  the  result.  But,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  yield- 
iilg  in  small  matters  for  the  sake  of  greater  ones,  is  not  only  no 
abandonment  of  private  opinion,  but  is  the  only  way  m  which 
that  opinion  can  be  effectually  pronounced  and  pursued. 

It  is  thus  essentially  necessary  to  regard  every  me/isure,  whe- 
iher  prc^posed  by  the  government  or  their  opponents,  not  mere- 
ly on  its  own  merits,  out  in  connexion  with  the  men  who  bring 
it  forward,  and  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  S(»ne 
.questions,  indeed,  are  of  such  paramount  importance,  and  rest 
upon  grounds  so  plain,  that  no  compromise  can  be  admitted  in 
respect  to  them.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  wliich 
come  into  discussion  must  be  viewed  in  the  relations  just  now 
mentioned.  Suppose  a  measure,  in  itself  good,  is  propounded 
by  a  set  of  ministers  whose  whole  conduct  is  at  variance  with  its 
principles,  whose  good  faith  in  executing  it  cannot  be  trusted, 
^nd  who  may,  independent  of  bad  intentions,  have  no  power  to 
jdo  its  merits  full  justice — a  man  may  most  conscientiously  resist 
ihe  proposition ;  and  he  is  liable  to  no  charge  of  factious  con- 
duct, or  of  inconsistency,  if  he  object  to  it  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  statesmen,  and  afterwards  approve  of  it  in  those  of  an- 
other and  better  description.  It  is  rational  and  just  to  distin- 
guish between  different  classes  of  ministers,  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  tlieir  systems ;  to  grant  the  one  our  confid^ce^ 
while  we  distrust  the  other.  Let  us  only  take  a  iew  instances, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  how  senseless  the  clamour  is  which  we 
see  raised  against  party,  upon  the  ground  that  measures  only, 
and  not  men,  should  be  the  subject  oi  deliberation  and  of  choice. 

There  are  some  powers  so  hostile  to  liberty,  and  some  re- 
sources so  tempting  to  human  weakness,  that  no  ministers  what- 
ever ought  to  be  entrusted  with  them.  Thus,  a  large  standing 
army,  an  Income  Tax,  or  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  even 
for  a  short  time,  though  far  more  dangerous  under  rulers  of 
arbitrary  principles,  lovers  of  war,  and  despisers  of  economy, 
can  never  be  safely  resorted  to,  whoever  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  many  lesser  Tesources 
may  be  coqceived  which  a  politician  might  reasonably  and  ho^ 
nestly  be  afraid  of  confiding  to  i[nen  whose  avowed  principlesi 
would  lead  to  the  abuse  of  the  grant,  and  yet  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  refuse  to  a  more  constitutional  and  economical  govem-a 
menu  In  like  manner,  a  measure  for  completing  the  abol^« 
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tion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  must  be  supported  by  m«n  of  all  par- 
ties who  agree  in  disapproving  of  that  traffic,  without  regard  to 
the  quarter  from  whence  the  proposition  comes ;  but  an  honest 
and  rational  abolitionist  must  feel  very  suspicious  of  whatever  is 
done  in  this  cause  by  men  who  were  always  the  great  patrons  of 
the  tf  ade,  and  who  clung  to  its  last  remains,  with  the  eagerness 
of  African  merchants,  at  the  moment  when  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people  was  raised  to  put  it  down.     The  same  law  becomes 
a  very  different  thing,  if  its  execution  is  left  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  to  its  principles  and  spirit ;  and  almost  every  branch  of 
publick  policy  is  connected  with  proceedings  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  entrusted  to  the  servants  of  the  executive  govern- 
meiit,  and  with  events  for  which  no  legislative  arrangement  can 
provide.     Thus,  some  very  worthy,  but  mistaken  abolitionists^ 
who  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  law  beitig  once  made,  no 
ministers  would  dare  to  show  any  slackness  in  executing  it,  have 
been  somewhat  staggered  always  to  find  in  the  Colony  Depart- 
ment, an  avowed  advocate  of  the  West  Indian  body,  and  fre- 
auently  to  see  in  the  colonies  most  exposed  to  slave  trading,  of- 
cial  men  not  very  hostile  to  the  traffic ;  nor  were  they  much 
edified  to  find  the  interests  of  the  abolition  wholly  overlooked 
in  the  first  peace  with  France,  though  the  loud  and  unanimous 
reprobation  of  the  country  soon  forced  the  subject  upon  the  at- 
tention of  ministers,  once  the  avowed  patrons,  and  now  the 
zealous  enemies  of  the  traffic.     The  state  of  Ireland  affords 
another  illustration.     The  injudicious  supporters  of  the  Catholic 
claims  often  rank  themselves  with  the  promoters  of  the  outcry 
against  party  connexion.    Yet  who  can  deny  that  the  Catholic 
question  itself,  if  carried,  would  confer  fewer  advantages  on 
Ireland,  nay  fewer  immunities  or  benefits  on  the  Catholic  body, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  honestly  and  anxiously  dis- 
posed to  allay  all  sectarian  animosities,  and  to  give  the  Cfatho- 
lics  the  whole  advantage  of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands? 
While  the  professed  enemies  of  that  sect  bear  swgty,  and  while 
«ne  of  the  grounds  of  the  preference  shown  to  them  by  the 
Crown,  is  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims,  it  is 
manifest  that  emancipation  itself,  if  carried,  would  amend  the 
situation  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  little  more  than  the  name.     A 
wise  ministry,  firiendly  to  that  body,  was  endeavouring  in  1806 
and  1807  to  improve  their  condition  by  all  practical  favours 
which,  under  the  existing  laws  could  be  shown  to  tiiem,  and  to 
pave  the  way  by  gradual  relaxations,  for  the  complete  repeal  of 
the  penal  code.     Like  the  Abolitionists,  the  violent  Catholics 
cried  out,  *  Measures,  not  men  ,•  '  and,  joining  in  the  attack  which 
their  worst  enemies  made  upon  their  best  friends,  they  have  had 
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eleven  or  twelve  years  of  oj^ression  to  warn  them  how  they 
suffer  themselves  again  to  be  blindly  leagued  against  their  own 
interests.  The  great  subject  of  Elconomical  Reiorm  affords  ano« 
ther  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine.  The  extreme  necessities 
of  the  country,  and  the  loud  cry  which  has  gone  forth  from  the 
whole  people  for  retrenchment,  has  compelled  tlie  ministry  to 
make  some  show  of  reformation  in  this  particular.  But  as  they 
are  the  known  enemies  of  every  such  change;  as  their  principle 
is  to  extend  rather  than  diminish  the  Royal  patronage ;  as  their 
practice  has  been  the  indulgence  of  unexampled  profusion  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  no  man  of  common 
sense  could  expect  to  see  the  cause  of  Economy  thrive  in  their 
hands;  and  none  but  an  idiot  can  have  been  disappointed  at 
seeing  how  little  has  been  effected  by  them  in  producing  a  sav* 
ing  of  expense.  Whatever  relief  the  people  have  obtained  from 
their  burthens,  is  due  to  their  own  vehement  determination  to 
shake  them  off;  and  has  been  wrung  from  the  gripe  of  their 
rulers  in  spite  of  the  strongest  efforts  which  could  be  made  to 
retain  the  load  upon  the  people's  back.  Generally  speaking,  a 
ministry  favourable  to  the  countiyj  friendly  to  rational  reforms, 
and  despising  patronage,  would  have  carried  through  a  variety 
of  improvements  which  none  but  ministers  can  accomplish;  and 
would  have  seized  every  practicable  opportunity  of  retrench- 
ment which  the  circumstances  of  tlie  times  affi)rded,  independ* 
ent  of  legislative  enactments. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  how  honestly, 
and  how  rationally,  a  publick  man  may  withhold  his  support 
systematically  from  one  class  of  statesmen,  and  cooperate  gene- 
rally with  another.  Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  party  union,  as  liable  to  be  questioned  by  persons  of 
tender  consciences,  or  guided  by  original  views  of  policy.  But 
two  other  classes  also  take  a  part  in  such  associations^  whose 
cooperation  is  not  to  be  rejected,  altliough  the  motives  of  the 
one,  and  the  faculties  of  the  other,  may  be  less  respectable. 
Self-interest,  which  leagues  so  many  with  the  Government, 
may  rank  some  too  with  its  opponents ;  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who  have  sense  and  information  enough  to  see  which  side 
they  should,  upon  the  whole,  prefer,  may  be  very  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  power  to  form  an  enlightened  opinion  upon  each 
measure  that  is  discussed.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  why 
the  aid  of  both  these  classes  should  not  be  received ;  nor  is  it 
the  slightest  imputation,  either  upon  the  chiefs  or  their  cause, 
to  seek  such  cooperation.  The  ministry  can  only  be  effectually 
resisted  by  sucli  means ;  the  ministry,  round  whom  such  hosts 
are  rallied  by  all  the  basest  {)ropensities  of  our  nature,  and 
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whose  cause  is  supported  too  by  the  ignorance,  the'  weakness,' 
and  the  servility  of  multitudes.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
party  union  is,  that  it  arrays  in  strength  against  bad  rulers, 
numberless  individuals  who,  if  left  alone,  are  too  weak  to  pro- 
duce any  effect ;  and  that  it  brings  good  out  of  evil,  by  turning 
the  weaknesses,  and  even  the  vices  of  mankind,  to  the  account 
of  the  country -s  cause.  When  we  see  by  what  means,  and  by 
what  persons,  the  worst  of  ministers  is  always  sure  to  be  back- 
ed, can  there  be  a  more  deplorable  infatuation  than  theirs,  who 
would  fain  see  him  displaced  for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  and 
yet  scruple  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  just  warfare  waged  a- 
gainst  him,  from  every  feeling, and  motive  and  principle,  that 
can  induce  any  one  to  join  in  the  struggle  ?  Always  reflecting 
on  the  fearful  o<lds  against  the  people,  who  can  seriously  main- 
tain, that  we  ought  nicely  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  each 
man's  support  who  is  willing  to  take  our  part  r  Who  so  silly 
as  to  ask  whether  one  person  is  encouraged  by  his  hopes — ano- 
ther by  his  vanity — a  third  by  his  love  of  action— or  to  criticise 
this  movement  of  the  publick  mind,  as  tinged  with  enthusiasm, 
and  that  as  somewhat  extravagant?  While  men  are  men, 
tliese  frailties  must  show  themselves  in  all  they  do :  And  the 
wiseacres  or  puritans,  who  object  to  a  party  for  availing  itself 
of  every  support,  without  asking  to  what  it  may  be  owing,  only 
contend  in  reality  that  the  whole  of  those  frailties  should  be 
marshalled  on  one  side.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  perpetual  error 
into  which  the  enemies  of  party  fall.  The  interested  declaim- 
ers  against  its  principles  know  it  full  well ;  and  the  wellmeaning 
purist,  unintentionally  lends  himself  to  the  artifice.  In  a  word, 
as  every  ministry  is  sure  of  all  the  benefits  of  party  union  at  all 
times,  he  who  cries  out  against  faction,  only  means  that  there 
shall  be  one  faction  unopjwsed.  He  commits  the  same  error 
with  the  very  amicable,  but  not  very  practical  sect,  who  deny 
the  right  of  self-defence ;  and  forget,  that  unless  all  men  were 
converted  into  Friends,  their  doctrine  would  end  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  half  the  human  race. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  oA 
this  subject. — Yet  we  canriot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcrib- 
ing a  few  lines  from  an  author,  who»e  genius  entitles  him  to  the 
highest  regard  from  readers  of  every  description,  and  whose  poli- 
tical partialities  may  probably  recommend  him  still  more  strong- 
ly to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  distrust  our  ratiocinations. 
Mr  Burke,  in  the  most  temperate,  elaborate,  and  deeply  weighs 
fid  of  all  his  political  publications,  has  the  following  admirable 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
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*  That  connexion  and  faction  are  equivalent  tems,  is  an  opinioii 
which  has  been  carefully  inculcated  at  all  times  by  unconstitutional 
statesmen.  The  reason  is  evident.  Whilst  men  are  linked  together^ 
they  easily  and  speedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  design* 
They  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with  common  counsel,  and  to  oppose 
it  with  united  strength.  Whereas,  when  they  lie  dispersed,  without 
concert,  order,  or  discipline,  communication  is  uncertain,  counsel  dif- 
ficult, and  resistance  impracticable.  Where  men  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other's  principles  nor  experienced  in  each  other's  talents, 
nor  at  all  practised  in  their  mutual  habitudes  and  dispositions  by  joint 
efforts  in  business — no  personal  confidence,. no  friendship,  no  common 
interest  subsisting  among  them ;  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  they 
can  act  a  public  part  with  uniformity,  perseverance,  or  efficacy.  In 
a  connexion,  the  most  inconsiderable  man,  by  adding  to  the  weight 
of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  hi^  use ;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents 
are  wholly  unserviceable  to  the  public.  No  man,  who  is  not  inflam- 
ed by  vainglory  into  enthusiasm,  can  flatter  himself  that  his  single, 
unsupported,  desultory,  unsystematic  endeavours  are  of  power  to  de-. 
feat  the  subtle  designs  and  united  cabals  of  ambitious  citizens.  When 
bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate ;  else  they  will  fall,  one 
by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. — When  the 
public  man  omits  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  of  doing  his  duty  with 
effect,  it  is  an  omission  that  frustrates  the  purposes  of  his  trust  almost 
as  much  as  if  he  had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  surely  no  very  ra- 
tional account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he  has  always  acted  right ;  but  has 
taken  special  care,  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could 
not  possibly  be  productive  of  any  consequence. ' 

*  Every  profession,  not  excepting  the  glorious  one  of  a  soldier,  or 
the  sacred  one  of  a  priest,  is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices  ;  which^ 
however,  form  no  argument  against  those  ways  of  life ;  nor  are  the 
vices  themselves  inevitable  to  every  individual  in  those  professions. 
Of  such  a  nature  are  connexions  in  politics ;  essentially  necessary  for 
the  full  performance  of  our  public  duty,  accidentally  liable  to  dege- 
nerate into  faction.  Commonwealths  are  made  of  families,  free  com- 
monwealths of  parties  also ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that  our  natural 
regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend  inevitably  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as 
that  the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken  those  by  which  we  are  held  to  our 
country. — Some  legislators  went  so  far  as  to  majke  neutrality  in  party  a 
crime  against  the  state.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  might  not  have 
been  rather  to  overstrain  the  principle.  Certain  it  is,  the  best  patriots 
in  the  greatest  commonwealths  have  always  commended  and  promoted 
€uch  connexions.  Idejn  sentire  de  repuhlicay  was  with  them  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  friendship  and  attachment ;  nor  do  I  know  any  other 
capable  6f  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleasing,  more  honourable> 
and  more  virtuous  habitudes. ' 

Near  akin  to  the  last  topick  on  which  we  have  touched,  is 
the  benefit  derived  to  the  cause  of  §ound  and  liberal  prmciple^ 
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^  arifttocratical  influence  being  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  party* 
The  power  of  great  families  is  indeed  a  most  necessary  part  of 
the  array  to  which  the  people  must  look  for  their  security  against 
misgovemment.  It  is  in  vain  to  stigmatize  this  cooperation  as 
the  influence  of  a  domineering  aristocracy ;  to  assert  that  the 
whole  is  a  contention  of  grandees ;  and  to  pretend  that  the 
power  of  one  is  better  than  that  of  an  oligarchy.  Such  are  the 
clamours  cunningly  raised  by  the  minions  of  arbitrary  power ; 
scarcely  with  less  wickedness  echoed  by  the  wild  fury  of  dema^ 

ogues ;  and  senselessly  listened  to  by  the  unthinking  rabble. 

Jut  this  description  of  persons  is  daily  lessening  in  number,  as 
the  education  of  the  poor  advances :  The  delusion  is  therefor^ 
losing  its  influence,  and  the  undue  power  of  the  Crown  must 
soon  be  deprived  of  its  best  allies,  the  mob  and  their  leaders^ 
Every  man  of  sense  has  long  been  convinced,  that  no  two  things 
can  be  more  widely  difierent,  than  the  wholesome  and  patural 
influence  of  the  asistocracy  in  a  political  party,  and  the  vicious 
ferm  of  national  government,  whiJchis  known  by  the. same  name. 
Tliat  influence  can  only  be  exerted  by  the  freewill  of  the  party, 
and  the  people  whose  leaders  and  advocates  those  great  fiimilies 
are.     As  soon  as  the  common  operations  of  the  party  have  raisr 
ed  them  to  power,  they  are  subject  to  all  the  checKS  and  con- 
trols which  the  frame  of  our  constitution  has  provided,  and 
which   renders  all  danger  from  aristocratic  influence  wholly 
chimerical.     But,  in  connexion  with  the  party  whose  principles 
they  share,  and  whose  confidence  they  eiyoy,  those  families  ex- 
ercise a  large  and  a  salutary  influence.     They  afford  a  counter^ 
poise  from  their  wealth,  rank  and  station,  to  the  resources  ojF 
force  and  corruption  at  the  Crown's  disposal :  they  are  a  rallyr 
ing  point  to  the  scattered  strength  of  the  inferior  partisans,  and 
-a  more  permanent  mass  in  which  the  common  principles  loay 
be  embodied  and  preserved  among  tlxe  vicissitudes  of  fortune; 
•and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so  apt  to  nav^  a  fatal  effect  aiyaong  thf? 
more  fickle  and  more  numerous  orders  of  society,  they  are 
eminently  useful  in  tempering  the  zeal,  as  well  as  in  fixing  the 
unsteadiness  of  popular  opinion, — ^and  thus  give  regulation  and 
direction,  as  well  as  efficacy,  to  the  voice  and  the  strength  of 
the  people. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  deny,  that  the  principle  of 

Earty  association  has  ever  been  abused ;  and  the  perversion  of  it 
as  most  frequently  been,  in  the  combinations  of  great  families, 
united  by  no  distingilislsing  opinions,  and  opposing  the  govern- 
ment upon  no  very  intelligible  grounds.  The  object,  in  thesfe 
cases,  seems  rather  to  have  been,  the  distribution  of  patronage ; 
and  the  point  of  difference  with  the  ministry  was  sometipaes 


nothing  more  importAnt'  to  the  community,  than  the  partic^ular 
channels  in  whicn  Royal  favour  should  flow.  In  such  times  as 
thoK^  Swift  might  well  be  allowed  to  rail  and  to  laugh  at  party, 
and  to  term  it  the  •  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few.  * 
But  in  the  present  times,  such  a  perversion  of  the  principle  is 
quite  impossible.  The  powerful  femilies  are  aware,  that  they 
can  only  retain  their  influence  in  the  country,  by  acting  upon  high 
public  grounds.  The  charge,  indeed,  to  which  they  have  been 
most  exposed,  is  that  of  standing  on  too  lofty  ground,  and  re^' 
fiising  office  when  it  was  within  their  reach,  because  they  could 
not  obtain  it  with  a  recognition  of  their  own  opinions  upon 
certain  iHqwrtant  questions  of  state.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  han^' 
kering  after  place  never  was  so  little  the  failing  of  an  opposition 
sis  in  our  times. 

.  As  aristocradcal  influence  has  sometimes  been  abused,  so  it 
is  impossible  4o  deny  that  coalitions  of  parties  have  been  form* 
ed  rq)ugnant  to  the  universal  feelings  of  the  country;  and,  how^ 
ever  justifiable  upon  principle,  yet  reprehensible  in  point  of 
pnidence*^or  this  reason,  that  the  general  sense  of  the  people 
eould  not  be  reconciled  to  them.  The  union  of  Mr  Fox  and 
Lord  North,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  was  a  measure 
of  this  description ;  and  its  effects  in  alienating  the  public  mind 
from  these  political  leaders,  were  very  unfortunate.  Yet,  that 
coalitions  may  be  formed  most  honestly,  and  that  the  public  jgood 
may  frequently  require  them,  is  abundantly  manifest  They 
are  recommended  by  the  same  views  which  prescribe  the  forma- 
tion of  any  one  party,  namely,  the  necessaty  of  uniting  together 
all  who  agree  on  certain  hi^iy  important  questions,  Imd  of 
aacriflcing  minor  differences  in  order  to  secure  some  grand 
point  for  the  country.  If  two  parties  have  be^i  long  opposed^ 
and  the  grounds  of  their  di£R»rence  were  removed  by  th^  course 
of  events,  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for  their  not  form- 
ing a  junction  in  order  to  o|^se  efl^ectually  some  third  party^ 
the  success  of  which  is  deemed  by  them  both  to  be  pernicious 
to  the  common  weal.  The  coalition,  in  such  a  case,  is  only  a 
sacrifice  of  private  animosities  to  the  public  good.  No  doubts 
unions  of  this  tiescription  may  very  probab^  lead  to  a  great 
embarrassment,  when  their  primary  c^ject  is  gained;  for  it  is  . 
possible  that  the  two  parties  may  agree  in  little  more  than  in  tha 
necessity  of  a  change;  so  that  when  they  come  to  act  together 
in  oflice,  the  views  of  each  may  hamper  the  other,  and  a  feeble 
government  of  concession*  and  compromises  and  half  measures 
may  be  established.  But  this  is  only  a  reason^for  carefully  ex-» 
ammiicig  the  grounds  of  the  coalition,  and  coming,  i^tbe  &rgt 
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i^tmte^  to  i(  fall  ftndex^tanding  upon  oil  odier  viewi  of  policy:] 
H;  J8  no  argumait  against  eoalitions  generdly;  and  most  cer- 
tiunly  it  arords  no  ground  of  invective  agfonst  party  in  the  ab- 
stract. 

,  There  is  just  as  little  reason  for  such  invectives,  furnished  by. 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  successful  dpposition^  uamely^i 
t{ie  accession  to  powar  of  those  engaged  in  it,  This  event  was 
the  avowied  object  of  their,  operations;  not^fbi*  the  «ake  of  the 
emoluments  and  patronage  connected  with .  office^  but  for  the 
sEike  of  the  principles  wmch  they  professed^  and  which  could 
only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  crange  of  ministry*  To  res**^, 
cue  the  country  from  the  hands  of  men  who  were  mifi^goveming 
wd  ruining  it,  4nd  to  place  its  affaira  in  the  hands  of  men  whose 
integrity  was  greater,  and  whose  views  of  policy  were  sounder—. 
t|ds  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  party.  In  piksmng  this  object^ 
much  good  service  may  indeed  have  been  rendered  to  the  State 
incidentally — ^many  useiul  measures  forced  upofei  the  ministers- 
many  pernicious  attemptsdefeated — ^many  bad  schemes  prevent-r 
^  from  being  even  tried :  All  these  accesses  would  have  been 
of  great  and  Tasting  benefit  to.  the  country,  even  if  the  main  ob^ 
j^t  had  failed,  and  the  change  bf  government. had  never  been 
^ected;  and  all  these  advantages  to  the  State  would  have  beea 
t-he  legitimate  fruits  :of  party  in  tlie  strictest  sense  of  the  word* 
But  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  corrective  to  misrule  wa& 
wanting;  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from  men  whose  priri-. 
ciples  were  hurtful  to  its  best  int^ests^  in  order  to  be  ruled  by. 
those  who  could  safdiy  be^  trusted  with  them*  Can  any  cla^ 
]topur,  theUj  be  more  vulgar  or  senseless  than  theirs  who  abuse^ 
as  place-hunters,  the  men  who  have  been  raised  to  power  by 
the  triumph  of  their  owfi  principles?  iCan  any  thing  be  more 
absurd  than  to  oppose  a  ministry,  and  seek  its  downfai,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  destroying  it,  without  putting  any  other  in  its  place  ? 
The  formation  of  a  ministry  on  purer  principles,,  composed  of 
more  trustworthy  men,  is  thje  only  le^timate  object  of  all  consti- 
tuti<mal  opposition.  Whoever  takes  office  .on  this  ground,  acts 
4  truly  pa^txiotic  part.  He  only  can  be  charged  with  hunting 
ofi^r  places  who  assumes^  for  factious  purposes,  principles  that 
do  jiot  belong  to  him ;  or  abandons  those  which  .he  had  pro- 
cessed, wh<»n  the  avenues  to  office  are  within  his  view.  Here, 
again,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  just  and  dignified  express 
sions  of  Burke. 

*  Party, '  he  observes,  *  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting^ 
by  their  joint  endeavours,  the  national  int^r^t,  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  tkey  are  all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  im* 
possible  to  conceive,  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  politics,  or 
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thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who  refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of 
having  them  reduced  into  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the  specu- 
IflElive  philosopher  to  mai^k  the  proper  ends  of  government.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  politician,  who  is  the  philosopher  in  action,  to  find 
out  proper  means  towards  those  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  ef- 
feet.  Therelbre  every  honourable  connexion  wUl  avow  it  is  their 
iSrst  purpose,  to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  the  men  who  hold 
their  opinions  into  such  a  condition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry  their 
common  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
i^tete.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain  situations,  it  is  their  duty 
to.  contend  for  these  situations.  Without  a  proscription  of  others, 
tbey  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the  preference  in  all  things ; 
and  by  no  means,  for  private  considerations,  to  accept  any  offers  of 
power  in  which  the  whole  body  is  pot  included ;  nor  to  suffer  them* 
selves  to  be  led,  or  fo  be  controlled,  or  to  be  over-balanced,  in  office 
or  in  council,  by  those  who  contradict  the  very  fundamental  princi* 
pies  on  which  their  party  is  formed,  and  even  those  upon  which  every 
&ir  connexion  must  stand.  Such  a  generous  contention  for  power, 
on  such  manly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  mean  and  interested  struggle  for  place  and  emolument. 
The  very  style  of  such  persons  will  serve  to  discriminate  them  from 
those  numberless  impostors,  who  have  deluded  the>  ignorant  with  pro- 
fessions incompatible  with  human  practice,  and  have  afterwards  in« 
censed  them  by  practices  below  the  level  of  vulgar  rectitude.  * 

Of  the  imputations  cast  upon  party  men  for  desertine  their 
foUpwers  or  their  principles  when  they  take  oi&ce,  it  is  tne  less 
Di^essary  to  speak  at  large ;  because,  as  soon  as  they  have  the 
government  in  their  hands,  they  ought  to  be  closely  watched, 
and  are  pretty  sure  to  be  so,  by  those  whom  th.ey  have  dis- 
placed. Nor  woidd  there  fail,  in  these  times,  to  arise  a  third, 
party  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  if  their  present  defenders 
were  to  forget  themselves  when  in  office,  and  to  league  with  the 
advocates  of  unconstitutional  measures.  The  risk  would  be 
considerable  of  the  new  opposition  rather  encouraging  than 
checking  such  a  dereliction  oi  duty :  They  followed  tnis  course 
during  uie  year  1806,  when  the  country  had  not  the  benefit  of 
a  constitutional  opposition.  But  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
third  party,  out  of  doors,  would,  in  this  case,  be  irresistible,  and 
it  would  speedily  find  itself  represented  in  ^Parliament,  or  would 
push  its  representatives  into  that  assembly.  The  more  immi-^ 
nent  hazard  is  of  an  opposite  description.  Too  much^  and  mi 
too  short  a  time,  is  expected  to  be  performed  by  the  new  and 

Sopular  ministers.     Sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  them  to  re^ 
eem  their  pledges.    If  they  do  not  at  once  attempt  all  they  pro- 
9used»  they  are  apt  to  be  aeserted  by  many  well*meaning^  but 
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.weak  adherents;  and  they  are  thus  disarmed  of  the  power  to  d# 
inuch  of  the  good  service  they  might  render  the  public,  by  iti 
impatience  for  objects  unattainable,  or  only  to  be  acfaiev6a  in 
the  course  of  time.  Nothing  is  so  true  as  Adam  Smith's  re-j 
mark,  that  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  MercantUe 
JSystem  in  political  economy  is,  it»  creating  an  unnatural  sitate 
of  things,  which  makeft  it  impossible  to  correct  the  errors 
committed,  without,  for  a  whfle,  occasioning,  greater  evil  than 
that  which  you  seek  to  remedy.  The  same  observation  \» 
equally  apphcable  to  every  other  species  of  maladministitttion; 
and  it  points  out  the  unreasonableness  of  diose  who  will  give 
no  time  to  a  new  government  to  retrace  the  false  steps  of 
their  predecessors;  but,  mistaking  a  prudent  and  necessary 
caution  for  reluctance,  launch  at  them  the  charge  of  desert- 
ing their  principles,  and  accuse  them  of  intending  to  do  no- 
thmg,  because  they  cannot  perform  miracles,  and  wish  not 
to  work  mischief. 

The  short  administration  of  1806,  was  most  unjustly  treated, 
in  this  respect.  They  were  about  a  year  in  office,  with  th^ 
King,  and  the  whole  Court  strongly  against  them;  sometimes 
cnjenly  opposing  their  measures;  always  secretly  undermining, 
them  in  the  very  unequal  warfare  of  stratagem  and  intrigue. 
From « the  motley  composition  of  that  cabinet,  several  errors 
were  committed,  and  some  opportunities  of  doing  good  m<ay 
have  been  thrown  away.  But  where  is  the  ministry  that  ever 
did  so  much  for  the  country  in  so  short  a  space  of  tiifte? 
They  introduced,  upon  sound  and  enlightened  principles,  a 
new  military  system;  they  raised  the  revenue  to  meet  the 
extravagant  demands  occasioned  by  the  improvident  schemes 
of  thqir  predecessors,  until  they  could  retrace  their  steps 
and  relieve  the  people  by  economy  and  by  peace;  they  be- 
gan those  inquiries  into  public  expenditure,  which  have  since, 
in  spite  of  tlieir  successors,  produced  a  material  saving  to  the 
country,  and  which,  had  they  continued  in  power,  would,  ere 
now,  have  effectually  relievecf  its  burthens ;  they  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  peace  with  America,  and  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland ; 
finally,  th^  abolished  the  Slave  Trade,  which  had  grown  up 
to  a  horrible  maturity  under  the  force  of  all  Mr  Pitt's  eloquent 
invectives,  and  which  he,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  had 
never  ventured  even  to  abridge.  Can  any  thing  be  more  un- 
just than  to  account  all  this  as  nothing,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
was  crowded  into  the  short  space  oi  one  year,  and  that  the 
first  year  of  a  change,  when  the  blunders  6f  die  former  mi- 
nistry were  still  proaucing,  their  most  noxious  effects  in  new 
vriu»  abroadi  ana  failures  at  home,  and  when- the  men  recently 
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advanced  to  power  had  to  contend  with  a  hostile  Court,  a  siu- 
pciotts  and  unfriendly  Parliament,  and  a  jealous,  discontented 
and  burthened  people  ?  The  history  of  that  short  period,  while 
it  may  prove  in  many  particulars  useful  as  a  lesson  of  errors  to 
be  in  mture  avoided,  ought  also  to  ^console  the  country  by  the 
evidence  it  afK)rds  of  how  much  real  service  might  be  rendered 
to  its  best  interests  by  honest  and  able  ministers  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  ground  of  invective  against  party,  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  adverted,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  least  so- 
lid of  any.  Some  timid  persons  are  wont  to  apprehend  violence 
and  turbulence  from  wnat  they  term  factious  proceedings.-— 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  mistake  in  this  view  of  the  matter. 
— The  fuel  of  popular  discontent  exists  independent  of  all  party, 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  the  distresses  of  the  times, 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  Government.  The  formation  of  a 
regular  and  respectable  party  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  olowing  up  tlie  fla^e,  and  causing  an  explosion^ 
is  rather  likely  to  moderate  its  violence,  and  give  it  a  safe  vent. 
Besides,  there  exists,  at  all  events,  a  regular  party  for  the  Go- 
vernment; and  if  it  is  not  opposed  by  a  similar  force,  it  will 
either  destroy  publick  liberty,  or  go  on  encroaching  on  the  peo- 
ple's rights^  until  a  popular  commotion,  under  no  regulation  or . 
control,  disturbs  the  publick  peace,  and  perhaps  subverts  the 
GoveiTunent. 

These  remarks  upon  the  uses  of  party  union,  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  few  observations  which  we  are  to  offer  upon  the 
present  aspect  of  politicks  in  this  country ;  and  they  have  anti- 
cipated not  a  few  of  the  strictures  which  we  had  to  make  on  the 
conduct  and  views  of  the  present  Opposition :  For  the  greats 
part  of  the  attacks  to  which  that  party  has  been  exposed,  are 
those  to  which  it  is  liable  as  a  party,  in  common  with  every  other 
body  of  this  description. 

It  is  certain,  that  at  no  period  of  the  English  History  waa 
there  ever  embodied  so  formidable  an  association  in  behalf  <^ 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and,  in  general,  of 
•liberal,  enlightened  and  patriotic  policy,  as  the  great  body  of 
the  Whigs-  now  are.  Whether  we  regard  the  high  rank  and 
ample  possessions  of  many  members,  the  commanding  talents 
and  acquirements  of  others,  or  the  mere  amount  of  tneir  nu- 
merical force,  such  a  party  union  never  was  before  witnessed. 
Last  Session  saw  an  event  completed,  which  had  been  expect- 
ed to  diminish  their  forces,  the  separation  of  the  Grenvilles.— 
But,  although  the  loss  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  one  or  two  othe 
eminent  individuals  as  regular  coadjutors,  is  deeply  to  be  regr^ 
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ted,  the  defalcation  either  oi  weij^ht  or-  of-  nmxibers,  that  hsfs 
aiiseri  from  this  secession,  is  too  trifling  to  be  felt;  ajad  this 
change  needs  be'  dweh^  upon  no  longer. 

The  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  beyond  all  compari- 
sbn,  the  most  contemptible  in  pretensions  of  any  tliat  have  ever 
governed  a  great  nation.     With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
are  men  of  whom  their  own  steadiest  supporters  are  daily  asham- 
ed; and  the  same  men  who  give  them  their,  votes,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  communityj  by  destroying  one  go- 
vernment before  they  know  who  shall  succeed,  leave  their  places 
in  Parliament^  to  express  in  private,  openly  and  strongly,  ih&x 
sense  of  the  humiliation  to  which  they  are  constajatly  reduced. 
llow  does  It  happen,  that  such  a  Ministry  can  stand  against 
siich  all  Opposition  ?     We  think  nearly  the  whole  difficulty  will 
be-  resolved,  by  attending  to  the  delusions  which  have  been 
p'ractised  upon  the  publick  by  a  third  class  of  persons,  insigni- 
ficant In  numbers,  and  still  more  contemptible  in  weight,  either 
by  talent  or  station,  who  have  stood  forward  as  the  champions 
of  the  people,  and  set  themselves  regidarly  to  defame  the  regu- 
lar Opposition,  until  they  had  well  nigh  succeeded  in  undermin- 
ing their  credit  with  the  country.     We  allude  to  the  faction  of 
the  Ck)bbets  and  Hunts,  whom  the  Opposition  too  long  allow- 
ed to  triumph,  by  treating  them  with  an  ill-judged  contempt. 
These  men,  whatever  were  their  designs,  whether  to  gratify  a 
preposterous  love  of  distinction,  or  for  merely  mercenary  pur- . 
poses,  or  from  worse  love  of  mischief,  have  long  been  persuad- 
ing the  people,  that  no  publick  man  is,  to  be  trusted — that  all 
political  leaders  are  engaged  in  a  scraml3le  for  place — and  that 
they  alone  are  their  friends.     Of  late  years,  they  have  only  suc- 
ceeded with  the  lowest  and  riiost  ignorant  parts  of  tKe  community, 
^ut,  by  constant  misrepresentation,  weekly  repeated  by  some,  and 
daily  and  industriously  echoed  by  the  hirelings  of  the  Government, 
they  at  one  time  were  too  successful  in  making  many,  who  had  no 
trust  in  theiri  as  politiral  guides,  believe  all  tliey  ssfld  against  the 
Whigs.  *  The  force  of  undaunted,  never-ceasitig  falsehood,  in 
damaging  the  fairest  reputations,  is  well  known,  especially  if  no 
^ains  are  taken  to  expose  it.  '\  To  give  any  specimen  of  the  arts 
thus  used  against  the  Whigs,  would  be  quite  endless.  '  But  the 
last  which  strikes  us,  is  Mr  Gobbet's  hardy  assertion,  that  they 
urged  the  ministers  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cotrpus  act;  ana, 
with  a  few  exceptions, '  voted  for  the  measure  !     We  think  that 
the  Whigs  acted  unwisely  in 'not  taking  more  decisive  steps  to 
defend  their  characters,  thus  wantonly  and  unremittingly  invad- 
ied; — ^we  think  that  their  supporters  in  the  department  of  the 
daily  press,  showed  a  most  culpable  slowness  to  expose  the  vile 
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worthy  dread  of  bdng  personidiy  attacked  by  th6^  wlio  spio^ 
neither  high  nor  low,  tne  illustrion^  nor  d^dbscnre.  But,  at 
all  events,  time  has  coine  surely^  if  tardily,  to  their  aid }  and 
has,  among  other  caliminies,  oompletdy  tenited  the  often  nr^ed 
dharge  of  a  fondness  for  office.  Never,  certainly, '  was  there  a 
set  of  men  whose  whole  conduct  beafv  so  little  the  marks  erf"  any 
such  propensity. 

Although  the  piermanent  influence  of  the  men  we  have  been 
describing  has  been  confined  jto  the  lowest  rabble,  *  another 
dass,  far  more  respectable,  very  numerous,'  and,  geHei^ly; 
speaking,  of  honest  principles,  having  stkffered  themselves  to 
be  led  away  by  false  theories  of  government,  ill  whiieh  the 
Whig  party  never  could  concur,  were  disposed  'to  vleW  dbat 
body  with  suspicion,  smd  to  incline  towards  the  tales  pl-op^^t-' 
ed  against  its  members.'  Major  Cartwright,  nt  one  time,  had 
great  influence  with  this  part  of  the  community ;  aed  his  u^' 
wearied  zeal,  and  unabating  perseverancef  in  the  cause  of  Re«. 
ferrn,  merited  much  consideration,  however  erroneous  bis  views 
mi^t  be.  Tliis  sect  laid  it  down  as  an  incontestable  principle, 
that  only  one  measure  was  of  any  \2A\ie--^ParUameM<tryM€jmiiii 
— ^and  that  only  one  reform  deserved  the  name — the  intfoduc- 
tion  of  Uhwersid  Sujffre^e  and  Annual  Patliaments,  to  ^hicbj 
dt  Mr  Benthaxifs  suggestion,  they  have  lately  added,  voting  by 
bdUdt*  This  being  tneir  creed,  they  held  every  one  who  di& 
fered  with  them,  even  by  the  smallest  shade,  as  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  rf  the  constitution ;  and  tfiey  generally 
questioned  his  boaiesty  alsa  With  regard  to  their  own  since- 
rity, we  hasre  nothing  to  say;  but  their  great  apostle  has  re- 
^^dy  given  us  some  reason  to  doubt  the  extent  of  their  leam- 
inff,  by  citing  the  title  of  Mr  Prynne's  book  on  Parliamentary 
Writs,  Brema  Pdrliamentaria  Redivi'va^  as  signifying — 'Short 
ParKaments  Restored  !* — an  indication^  too,  that  this  pure  class 
cf  politicians  sometimes  brag  of  an  acquaintance  with  works 
tirhich  it  is  morally  impossible  they  could  ever  have  seen«  * 

*  Tlie  worthy  Major  has  since  defended  himself  by  saying,  that 
he  *  has  been  too  much  engaged  in  studying  English  liberty,  to  pay 
Intention  to  Roman  language. '  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  ihe  bar- 
barous  Latin  in  question  is  only  worth  learning,  because  it  assists  the 
study  of  English  liberty.  And  the  Major  assumes  to  himself  an  al- 
most exclusive;  knowledge  of  our  constitutional  history,  which  oil 
man,  so  ignorant  as  he  now  admiits  himself  to  be,  can  have  well  atu-« 
died.. .  The.  error  was  committed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Hoi'* 
land,  in  consequence  fiS  bis  accusipg  the  Majw  of  ^  elaborate  bluu^ 
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«ii.oe»  no  man  will  deny*  B|it  that  it.is  the  cmly  subject  worthy 
<^€ingaging  the  att€^ti(yi  of  statesmen,  no.<me  will  ass^Ft,  but 
W  eiShiisiaBt  blinded  by  soeal  for  a  favourite  speculation.  And 
that  all  Qtjher  points  should  be  n^lected  for  this ;  that^  until  it 
be  carri^,/  t)ie  ministry  of  the  day  should  be  sufiered  to  do  a&. 
they  list  j  .t^at  victories  gained  for  the  people^  without. reform, 
are  even  to  be  lamented,  as  diminishing  tiie  criminality  of  aa 
Hnreformed  Parliament, ;  and  die  necessity  for  a  chaj[ige,-r-is  a 
4oCtri|ie,  of  which  the  absurdity  is  so  monstrous,  as  aboaost  t0> 
prevent  its.  mischief.  Yet  this  doctrine  has  prevaUed  i^moiig 
39pany  well-meaning,  and  even  well-informed  classes  of  the  eom-> 
muni^y,  >¥hose ,  heated  imaginations,  engrossed  by  a  favourite, 
object)  cpuld  rest  upon  no,  other  view,  and  regarded  all  who 
differed  or  doubted  as  eneqiies.  The  kind  of  reform,  too,  which 
alABC  would  satisfy  them,  was  immediate,  sweeping,  radical,  un-s 
sparing.  No  time  must  be  givai  for  tryihg  the  safely  of  pro- 
jects confessedly  new ;  all  must  be  done  at  once  by  a  smgle  bill,' 
!No  compromise  must  be  endured  with  the  faults  of  the  present 
«ystem;  the  whole  must  be  sw€|>t  away,  and  a  new  one  subsd-* 
tuted,  by  creation,  in  its  place.  They  chose  to  say  Annual 
CParliamenti  and  therefore  no  man  must  whisper  a  word  of. 
"Triennial,  lliey  said  every  male  of  21  (Mr  Hunt  says,  or 
Tather  swears  in  an  affidavit,  18)  should  vote:  and  therefore 
no  honest  man  could  presume  to  confine^  the  firanchiise  to  in- 
Labitants  or  householders.  It  was  in  vain  ta  ask  for  the  foun« 
Nation  of  all  this  dogmatical  theory,  or  to. demand  why  the  pe- 
riod of  one  year  was  chos^,  and  the  extension  of  aufirage  to 
all  males,  rather  than  to  aU  females,  according  to  the.  most 
learned  of  the  reformers,  Mr  Bentham.  Attempts  to  trace 
the  history  of  Parliament  gave  them  no  assistance ;  for  though 
of  old  a  year  was  the  common  duration,  or  rather  a  few  days^ 
and  eacn  session  was  a  new  Parliament,  the  circumstances 
were  ao  entirely  different,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  ap- 
plying the  precedent;  while  instances  were  frequent,  of  twa 
and  tnree  Parliaments  sitting  in  a  year; — and  as  to  universal 
suffirage,  there  was  no  more  evidence  of  all  males  ever  hav- 
ing voted,  than  of  all  females.  But  these  limits  had  been  as-- 
lenuned ;  and  the  arbitrary  doctrine,  thus  laid  dowp,  became, 
the  Shibboleth  of  the  party.    Greater  dogmatism ;,  more  gra-: 
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i/tn*  on  eonstituticmal  questions.  He  complained  bitterly  of  th?ft 
charge,  and  gave  the  above  marvellous  confirmatioa  of  it.  The 
burthen  of  his  song  wa^  Lord  Hdland's  ignorance  of  the  author^- 
tFho  treat  of  the  constitution— such  aa  Piysne  I 
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tuhoiis  assuimitioiis;  more  intolerahce  towards  other  aeets;— 
jiever  markea  the  doctrines  or  the  proceedings  of  any  rdi* 
gious  party  or  establishment.    And  in  this  respect  they  resem* 
bled  Uiose  bigots  who  have  at  different  times  filled  the  world 
-with  confusion.    No  terms  short  of  entire  submission  would  ever 
satisfy  them ;  and  they  remrded  with  far  more  inveterate  hos- 
tility him  who  came  near  their  own  faith,  without  exactly  adopt* 
iug  it,  than*  him  who  abjured  them  and  their  tenets  altogether. 
>   Many  reasons  concurred  to  raider  this  class  of  persons  ex* 
tremdy  jealous  of  the  Whig  party.    It  formed  a  part  of  their- 
fimCEfiu  doctrine  of  tiie  Constitution,  that,  in  a  renovated  Par*, 
liament,  the  Crown  was  to  have  no  ministers,  but  only  certain^ 
government  orators,  who  might  explain  measures  without  a  de-- 
iiberative  voice.     The  whdie  business  of  die  State  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  ministers,  without  any  control  in  Parliament, 
unless  when  they  merited  impeachment;  the  public  affidrs  were 
not,  as  now,  to  be  transacted  under  the  eye,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation ;  its  functions  were  to 
b^  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  voting  supplies,  while- 
the  Crown  was  restored  to  its  ancient  prerogative  of  ruling  un- 
checked till  matter  of  impeachment  should  be  found,  or  the  sea- 
wn  of  actu^  resistance  arrived. 

Of  course,  the  patrons  of  this  very  practical  scheme  of  go- 
vernment, abhorred  the  idea  of  a  r^ular  party: — ^in  their 
Utopia  it  could  find  no  place.  But  the  ^^liigs  had  other 
crimes  to.  answer  for,  beside  that  of  bein^  a  party.  Some 
of  them  were  conscientiously,  and,  upon  long  reflection,  a- 
verse  to  all  parliamentary  r^orm  wlmtever;  none  of  them 
were  advocates  of  Univerwd  Sufirage;  and  the  great  majority 
of  them,  though  sincerely  attached  to  a  moderate  and  rational 
system  of  reform,  refused  to  regard  that,  or  any  one  other  ques- 
tion, as  alone  deserving  of  attention,  and  to  sacrifice  to  its  pro- 
motion all  other  measures.  A  few  of  the  party  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  so  far  altered  their  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
not  so  fiur  as  to  oppose  rdSorm,  but  only  to  consider  it  as  less- 
vitally  important  than  they  had  once  deemed  it.  Nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  raise  against  them,  and  their  coadjutors  and  fol- 
lowers, the  cry  of  desertion ;  lliey  were  viewed  with  distrust  aa 
fidse  friends,  or  openly  attacked  as  the.  worst  enemies  of  the 
cause.  Moderate  reform,  beii^  held  quite  synonymous  with 
mock  reform,  was  even  deprecated,  in  comparison  with  a  conti-. 
nuance  of  the  present  system ;  and  the  only  class  of  statesmen 
who  could  possibly  hope  to  succeed  in  carrying  any  measures  fin^ 
ihe  improvement  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitn]tion>  were  d^ 
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ffiried  as  the  supporters  of  all  its  ejchtaigabpset  aikl  jmrocrfei^ 
-  TI10  feaders  of  this  third  pscr^^  sndi  those  whl»  cmnposed  it  iti 
theconntry^' were,  itmay  safely  be  asserted,  influenced  Wveiy  di& 
ferent  views,  and  possessed  of  rety  unequal  degrees  of  informa* 
•tion.  .  The  former  had  formed  the  design  of  estaUisbing  ajKH 
pular  interest,  and  gnidii^  its  operations  themselves.  They 
saw  that  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  this  project  was  left  to  them, 
as  long  as  the  Whig  party  retained  the  confidence  of  the  peo-* 
pie.  Thej  therefore  set  themselves  about  undermining  that  fa- 
vour which  the  party  had  so  long  enjoyed ;  and,i  availing  them-^ 
selves  of  the  unreasonable  disappointm^it  produced  by  their 
conduct  while  in  ofBce;,  and  of  some  unfortunate  coldness  to- 
wards the  popular  cause  displayed  after  their  retreat  from  pow- 
er,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  a  great  body  of  the  communi- 
ty that  the  Whigs  had  deserted  mem;  that  place  only  was 
tneir  object;  and,  in  fine^  that  all  public  men  are  alikie — dS 
tilie  enemies  of  the  people,  whose  cmy  chance  of  salvation  must 
be  sought  in  throwing  cS  every  party  connexion,  thinking  for 
themselves,  and, taking  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of 
Aeir  affairs;  in.  other  words,  blindly  following  these  new  guides 
through  a  course  of  mere  turbulent  discontent,  without  any 
plan,  or  any  prospect  of  effecting  a  single  one  of  the  objects  re-' 
presented  as  necessary  to  save  the  country.  Having  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  succeeded  in  shaking  the  peojde^s  confidence  m 
nieir  natural  leaders,  and  in  branding  rank,  station,  long  ser- 
vic^s^knd  liberal  accomplishments  as  tokens  of  hostility  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  warnings  to  put  the  country  on  their  guard 
against  their  possessors ;  they  had  only  themselves  to  recom- 
mend instead  of  the  leaders  and  advocates  whom  they  were  en« 
deavouring  to  set  aside ;  and  their  own  crude,  visionary  schemes 
to  propose,  in  place  of  the  sober,  rational^  a.^d  practicable  plans 
of  improvement  patronized  by  the  great  popular  party  whom 
they  supplanted. 

A  little  leisure  was  now  afibrded  for  observing  the  conduct  of 
Aese  men  of  high  and  exclusive  pretensions  to  patriotian.  And 
first  of  all,  it  was  found  that  they  excelled  far  more  in  railing  at 
others,  than  in  bringing  forward  tiiemselves  any  useful  mea-> 
sures  for  the  relief  of  the  country.  They  talked  as  if  they  were 
possessed  of  some  nostrums  for  removing  all  evils ;  and  effectu- 
ally resisting  the  pernicious  councils  of  me  Government.  But^ 
in  the  mean  time,  the  force  of  the  people  >  being  divided,  and 
the  energies  of  opposition  cramped,  the  Govermnent  went  on 
more  tnumphantly  than  ever,  and,  for  some  time,  met  with 
no  check  to  its  encroachments*    Then  it  woa  dbserve^j  that 
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these  new  leaders  of  the  pubUck  opinion  ran)  in  a  short  period  ^ 
of  time,  the  whole  round  of  inconsistent  and  opposite  opi« 
nions^  Almost  every  week  they  had  a  new  doctrine  to  pro- 
mulge — ^a  new  Shibboleth,  Xxi  proposie.  As  each  lost  its  .noVel- 
ty,  another  was  invented-  Every  topic  they  broached,  too,  -was 
in  its  turn  the  one  thing  needful— ^the  grand  and  paraniioun;t< 
interest — the  only  matter  worthy  of  the  publick  attention.  Now 
it  was  Lord  Wellington's  campaigns  and  pensions;  then  the- 
Duke  of  York  and  Mrs  Clarke;  this  day  tlie  privileges  ii  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons;  the  next  Walcheren;  and,  on  the  mor^ 
rpw,  parliamentary  reform,  or  tythes,  or  taxes,  or  the  lea^iied 
languages,  or  the  aristocracy  and  its  vicious  accomplishments* . 
4^11  their  motions  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  which  only  dne 
or  two  members  could  be  found  to  support — all  the  plans  which, 
by  their  extravagance,  revolted  men  of  sober  judgment— and  all 
the  publick  men  who,  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  through 
their  own  conduct,  were  deprived  of  intercourse  with  the  more 
polished  and  enlightened  classes  of  society,  were  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  As  any  creed  of  reform  gained 
converts  among  persons  of  a  superior  cast,  new  articles  were 
added  to  stagger  th^n,  and  leave  the  profession  of  it  to  the  pure 
reformers  alone.  As  soon  .as  ajay  candidate  for  popular  favour 
was  found  to  associate  with  the  upper  classes  of  society,  he  was 
denounced  as  an  object  of  distrust.  To  have  nuajrrelled  past  all 
chance  of  reconciliation  with  those  hated  orders,  was  deemed 
ihe  surest  road  to  publick  confidence,  next  to  Uiat  of  nevar  hav- 
ing belonged  to,  or  kept  any  terms  with  them«  And  thus  new 
pal^riots  easily  arose  to  the  height  of  popularity,  and  as  suddmily 
aunk,  never  more  to  be  heard  of,  leaving  the  people  unprotect- 
ed, and  the  ministry  unopposed,  except  by  the  regular  Wh^ 
party,  whom  all  these  tricks  and  follies  had  crippled,  but  not 
destroyed. 

This  party,  on  the  contrary,  went  on  holding  its  even  ami . 
steady  course,  except  that  it  wisely  lent  itself  more  and  more  to 
popular  measures,  and  cultivated  more  assiduously  the  esteem 
of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community.  While  the  new 
candidates  for  publick  favour  were  doing  n#thing  for  the  coun- 
try, but  railing  at  every  measure  of  reform,  in  proportion  to  its 
real  value  and  its  practicability,  the  Whigs  were  resolutely  op- 
posing every  dangerous  stretch  of  power  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure ot  the  revenue— defending  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of. 
national  independence  abroad — ^reducing  tlie  standing  army  at 
home — compelling  the  ministers  to  adopt  me9sures  beneficial  to 
trade,  and  to  relingtfidh  an  enpnpous  amount  of  taxes  the  most 

burthensome  and  oppre^sfiv^* .  All  thes^  real  services  weire  r^- 
*'     -  -  '2 
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dered  to  the  State,  without  the  most  remote  appearance  of  an 
undue  thirst  for  place  or  power.  On  the  contrary,  their  reluc- 
tance to  accept  oiBce  was  made  the  ground  of  charging  them 
with  a  factious  and  obstinate  opposition. 

The  people  of  this  country,  although  they  may  for  a  season 
be  misled,  are  sure  in  the  end  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
recover  from  the  blindness  of  tempora,ry  ddusions,  either  of  at- 
tachment to  tm worthy  favourites,  or  of  prejtidice  against  old  and 
tried  iri^ids.  Hie  evidence  of  facts  in  tne  end  has  its  weight ; 
the  merit  of  ccmtinued  honest  and  useful  conduct  nev^r  pleads 
with  them  in  vain.  They  began  to  acknowledge  the  unfairness 
ef  the  attacks  made  upon  die  popular  party  in  Parliament,  and 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  new  guides  who  preached  Universal' 
Sui&age  as  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  ills.  Their  eyes  would 
have  been  opened  mu^  sooner,  had  the  Whigs  not  committed 
the  error  on  the  one  hand,  of  refraining  from  openly  attacking 
and  exposing  the  follies  of  that  doctrine ;  and  of  being  too  slow, 
on  the  other,  to  lay  down  distinctly  their  own  views  of  reform* 
Of  late  they  have  done  so,  and  with  perfect  success.  The  re- 
cent Elections  plainly  show  that  the  people  are  no  longer  under 
the  guidance  of  shallow  pretenders  to  constitutional  learning,  or 
base  dealers  in  vulgar  sedition ;  and  that  even  the  more  respect-* 
able  zealots  of  reform  have  failed  to  estrange  them  from  their 
natural  leaders.  To  those  leaders  they  have  evinced  their  wil- 
lingness to  return ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  dii^)o« 
fiition  will,,  as  it  ought,  be  met  by  corresponding  kindness. 

Ilie  question  here  naturally  arises,  what  are  «ie  principles  of 
government  adopted  by  the. present  ministers,  and  what  the 
ground  of  the  constitutional  opposition  to  their  remaining  in 
office  ?  A  single  glance  at  this  subject  will  at  once  show  how 
deeply  the  country  is  int^ested  in  the  regular  conflicts  of  the 
two  parties,  and  how  false  the  assertions  have  been  of  those  who 
try  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of.indi£ference  upon  this  nK»nentou$ 
affair.  The  present  ministry  are  in  their  hearts  and  in  their ' 
whole  conduct  the  en^nies  of  eveiy  reform,  «and  of  none  more 
than  of  retrenchment.  They  will  yield  nothing  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  Crown ;  and,  until  forced,  they  will  lessen  none  of 
the  people's  burthens.  They  are  friendly  to  large  military  esta- 
blishments; patrons  of  arbitrary  power  abroad;  and  i^eady  to 
make  arrangements  with  foreign  courts  which  may  lead  to  war 
fcr  merely  foreign  objects.  At  home,  they  undervalue  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  carelessjy  treat  the  most  sacred  parts 
oithe  Constitution.  Hostile  to  every  improvement,  they  de- 
spise the  voice  of  those  who  call  for  a  revision  of  our  commer- 
^A  system,  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
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timet;  and  they  shrink  back  fron  amendhig  any  part  of  our 
jurisprudence,  whether  crimmal  or  economical,  thoi^h  the  uni« 
versal  experienceof  mankind,  the  plainest  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  combii^ed  with  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  com* 
mon  sense,  may  imperiously  demand  it.  In  one  word,  abuse  of 
every  description  finds  in  them  protection  and  palliation.  But 
the  state  of  the  country — ^the  prc^ess  of  the  age— the  intelligence 
of  the  people—require  a  set  of  rulers  who  will  strenuously  set- 
themselves  to  investigate,  expose,  and  correct  all  abuses,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  and  by  whatever  length  of  practice 
sanctioned.  This  ought  to  be  the  only  pledge  demanded  by  the 
country  from  a  new  ministry.  The  details  must,  in  fairi>ess  and 
in  prudence,  also  be  left  to  theniselves.  If  they  can  carry  the 
Catholic  Question,  and  effect  a  moderate  and  wholesome  Re-» 
form  of  Parliament,  the  country  will  eain  so  much  the  more. 
But  no  such  point  should  ever  be  thou^t  of  as  a  condition  sine 
qua  turn ;  retrenchment  and  reformation  of  abuses,  at  home  and 
abroad,  ought  alone  to  be  reckoned  the  master-inrinciple  of  the 
party. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tennination  of  the  war,  and  the  re» 
moval  of  all  apjurehensions  that  any  respectable  party  in  the 
country  entertamed  designs  hostile  to  the  established  Govern- 
ment, have  deprived  the  Court  of  its  principal  argument  againit 
the  Whigs.  No  man  will  now  seriously  maintain  that  the  in^ 
dependence  of  the  Empire  or  the  stability  of  the  Throne  would 
be  endangered  by  their  accession  to  power.  They  are  known 
to  be  jealous  of  uieir  country's  honour  with  r^nrd  to  foreign 
powers,  and  as  hostile  to  the  mad  or  wicked  designs  of  traitors 
at  home,  as  those  courtiers  themselves  who  so  long  contrived  to 
keep  their  places  by  propagating  the  most  scandalous  calumnies 
agamst  the  popular  p^rty.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  difier- 
cnoe  between  them : — Tne  Whigs  would  bring  to  any  contest^ 
for  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  in  which  the  country  might  un-^ 
fortunately  be  engaged,  an  united  and  zealous  people ;  and  they 
would  oppose  tlie  schemes  of  disaffection  by  a  real  and  constitu- 
tional vigour,  which  would  fitst  destroy  half  its  force  by  remov- 
ing ite  causes  or  pretexts,  and  then  combat  what  remained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  in  its  utmost  purity. 

We  have  offered  these  strictures  to  all  the  parties  which  di- 
vide the  country  at  this  period,  and  especially  to  the  people  at 
large,  whose  interest.as  well  as  duty  it  is  to  cnuse,  and  to  sup^ 
port  the  one  most  likely  to  serve  their  cause.  Before  conclud- 
mg,  we  must  address  a  few  words  to  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
party  to  which  we  Jook  for  restc^ing  the  prosperity  of  the  State, 
.end  effecting  the  improvjcment^  in  its  condition,  wliich  there* 
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turn  of  peace  pves  us  a  right  to  expect.  Let  tTiem  continue  to 
make  kead  against  the  pernicious  and  extravagant  doctrines 
which  have  of  late  been  propagated  to  distract  the  community; 
but  let  them  beware  of  relaxing,  on  account  of  those  follies,  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  a  rational  amendment  in  those 
branches  of  the  Constitution  which  time  has  impaired.  Above 
all,  let  them  cordially  unite  with  the  sounder  parts  of  the  pub- 
lick,  forgetting  the  differences  which,  for  a  time,  have  separated 
them ;  and,  by  mutual  forbearance  and  concessions,  that  most 
desirable  end  will  be  attained,  of  reestablishing  a  powerful  party 
in  the  Senate,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  country  against  cor- 
ruption and  oppression — ^  party  which,  through  the  honest  and 
zealous  support  of  the  people,  must  speedily  triumph.  * 


Art.  VIIL  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  rf  Rkhard  Watson^  Bishop 
of  Landetff*;  wntten  by  Hiimey^  at  different  intervals^  and 
revised  in  1814.  Published  by  his  Son,  Richard  Watson, 
LL.  B.  Prebendary  of  Landaff  and  Wells^  4to.  ^pp«  551. 
Xondon.     Cadell,  1817. 

"ETew  works  have,  of  late  years,  excited  greater  attention  than 
**•  the  one  now  before  us.  TTie  high  academical  reputation 
of  Bishop  Watson,  sustained  by  his  valuable  literary  perform* 
ances,  extended  by  the  firm  and  manly  independence  of  his 
character  as  a  politician,  and  his  liberal  and  tolerant  principles 
as  a  churchman,  naturally  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  publick  upon 
any  thing  from  his  pen  in  the  shape  of  Memoirs  of  himself,  and 
of  his  own  times.  If  the  perusal  of  this  volume  should  disap- 
point the  curiosity  of  those  who  chiefly  prize  such  books  for  tne 
secret  history  which  they  develop,  or  the  particulars  which  they 
detail  of  private  life  ana  conversation,  the  philosopher  will  ne- 
vertheless be  deeply  interested  in  tracing  the  progress  to  well- 
earned  fame  and  eminence,  of  a  man  who  won  every  honour  by 

♦  There  were  in  the  last  Parliament  about  150  members  of  the  regu- 
lar Opposition  ;  and  of  this  number  130  were  at  one  time  in  London, 
and  able  to  attend.  But  from  accidental  circumstances,  and  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  an  acknowledged  leader,  they  never  attended  in 
ftny  thing'like  Ihis  force.  Nearly  thirty  have,  by  the  General  Elec- 
tion, been  .added  to  this  number — forming  a  party  which,  under  pro* 
per  management,  and  with  the  support  out  oif  doors  which  rt  may 
expect  to  receive,  will  assuredly  render  the  continuance  of  the  pre^ 
sent  s^tem  of  abuse  and  imbecility  a  mattir  of  isome  difficulty. 
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thcf  foite  df  his  OYfn  tala^  and  iadustryy  and  never  anifik^d 
himself  for  a  moment  to  be  spoilt  by  his  advaiicement,  ot  to  re« 
lax  in  his  endeavours  to  instruct  a^d  improve  mankind,  long 
after  those  exertions  had  ceased  to  be  subservient  to  his  own  in* 
terests.    But  men  df  enlightmed  minds  will  prize  this  work  still 
more  highly,  because  it  abounds  with  lessons  of  liberality  and 
tolerance-— because  it  exhibits  a  picture,  too  rare  we  fear  in  these 
times,  of  a  dignitaiy  of  the  Church  despising  die  road  to  pre* 
ferment  whidit  lies  tnrough  syoojdiaiicy  and  servili^  to  courts-—* 
because  it  di^lays.the  progress  of  a  powerful  mind,  junong  all 
the  temptations  fatal  to  so  many  virtues,  yet  unseduoed,  throodb 
a  long  me,  from  the  steady  coarse  of  cokistitutional  principfes 
first  pointed  out  by  reason  and  sobor  reflection.    We  lam^itto 
add,  that  these  are  the  very  reasons  why,  from  one  part  <^  dw 
community,  this  publication  has  called  fiarth  the  most  extcava* 
gant  vituperatioiu    It  has  been  ->bitterlj  attained,  and  the  char 
racter  cf  its  venerable  author  shamelessly  traduced  by  the^vendl 
pens  of  those  whcxn  the  government  of  the  day  pati'onizes,  and 
probably  employs'  in  other  tiraii  the  litefcaiy  parts  of  the  pub- 
lick  service.    An  outcry  has  been  raised  against  Bidic^  Wat*^ 
SOD,  s&  violent  as  if  the  most  Enlightened  defender  ci  the  n»* 
tional  relicion  had  been  an  infidel  prelate.    The  courteous  at-^ 
liss;  of  Tweyrand  have  shown  fiur  less  regard  for  the  bri^tesC 
ornament  of  the  English  Episeml  bench,  than  they  prwably 
would  have  di^laycd  had  he  aqjored  his  fdth,  and  joined  in. 
persecuting  CaUiolics  and  Dissenters*    The  narrow-minded  po-» 
liticians,  who  suffered  Paley  to  descend  umioticed  to  the  graven* 
and  pretended  to  foreet  all  his  nughty  services  to  the  cause  cl! 
Religion,  natural  ana  revealed,  as  soon  as  they  descried  a  pre- 
judice against  him  in  a  certain  quarter,  consistently  enough  al^ 
lowpd  aS  &vours  to  pass  by  the  Champion  of  the  Gospel^  who 
liad  triumphantly  defended  it  against  Gibbon  and  Pakie.    Stift 
hating  him  whom  they  had  feared,  and  unable  to  foigive  him  for 
their  own  injustice,  they  now  vent  thdr  malice  against  his  me- 
mory ;  and  seek,  in  lessemn^  a  reputation  far  above  their  spite* 
ful  attempts,  to  gain  some  pitifiil  extenuation  of  their  conduct, 
in  neglecting  to  strengthen,  by  its  accession,  the  cause  they  al^ 
feet  to  serve;     We  gladly  4urn  from  such  ephemeral  topics  to 
the  man  himseli^  and  his  book. 

-Richard  Watson  was  bom  at  Heversham,  a  village  in  West- 
moreland, in  the  year  1737,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
,  schoolmaster,  whose  family  had  loHg  been  settled*  at  Shap,.  in 
the  same  coiinty.  They  were  ®f  me  class  i^u^lly  known  in 
those  parts  by  the  name  of  Statesmen^  that  is,  small  proprietors,^ 
who  cultivate  their  own  land,  and  lead,  tUjmscagens  nwrttdiwjij 
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A  frugal  and  industrions  life  among  their  children  aiid  husbandly 
ftorantSy  if  indeed  their  estate  should  be  considerable  enough  to 
require  any  bands  in  addition  to  their  own.  In  the  north  of 
England  this  race  of  honest  yeomanry  is  exceedii^ly  numerous; 
ancf  as  they  are  well  educated,  independent  in  their  circumstan*' 
ces,  and  simple  in  their  habits,  the  vices  attendant  upon  luxury 
in  other  parts  of ^e  country,  have  not  yet  tainted  their  charac* 
ter,  whioi  is  that  of  resolute  and  uncorrupted  freemen.  The 
elder  Watson  had  the  honour  of  educating  jBphraim  Chambers^ 
the  author  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  but  he  had  been  compelled, 
by  declining  health,  to  abandon  the  useful  and  honourable  pro-- 
msion  of  a  schoolmaster  before  his  son  was  born ;  and  as  an  in* 
ferior  teacher  succeeded  him,  the  latter  complained  that  he 
never  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  art  of  prosody,  by  the 
habit  of  maldng  verses— :*an  exercise  which  he  speaks  of  with 
very,  great  good  sense,  allowing  its  usefulness,  but  without  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value,  which  our  English  neighbours 
are  apt  to  form. 

In  1754,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  Sizar  of 
Trinity  Colle^.  He  now  began  that  life  of  hard  labour,  which 
he  persisted  m  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  and  long  after 
Us  decline  had  seemed  to  demand  relaxation.  Unlike  the  youiig 
men  of  the  present  day,  who  either  confine  their  exertions  to  the ' 
University  term,  or  even  to  those  who,  though  willing  to  work, 
yet  disdain  residing  at  the  place  best  adapted  to  thdr  studies,  and 
move  off  in  all  directions,  to  read  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
mlma  mater^  as  if  there  were  something  incompatible  with  m^ 
teUectual  labour  in  her  atmosphere ;  he  began  by  a  residence  of 
two  years  and  seven  months,  during  which  period  he  had  nevar 
b6en  out  of  College  for  one  whole  aay.  Having  thus  purchased 
a  right  to  some  relaxation,  he  went  down  to  Westmoreland,  to 
pass  his  third  long  vacation;  but  he  tired  of  this  idle  plan  long 
before  the  summer  was  over,  and  returned  to  College  early  in 
September,  to  resume  his  academical  habits.  With  hard  work 
he  mingled  the  pleasiures  of  society,  for  which  he  always  had  a 
keen  reliah.  The  following  interesting  passage  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  life  which  he  lea. 

'  When  I  used  to  be  returning  to  my  room  at  one  or  two  in  the 
mornings  afler  spending  a  jolly  evening,  I  oftai  observed  a  light  in 
the  chamber  of  one  of  the  same  standing  with  myself;  this  never 
failed  to  excite  my  jealousy,  and  the  next  day  was  always  a  day  of 
hard  study.  I  have  gone  without  my  dinner  a  hundred  times  on 
such  occasions.  I  thought  I  never  entirely  understood  a  proposition 
in  any  part  of  mathematics  or  natural  philosophy,  till  I  was  able  in 
a  sohtary  walk,  obstipo  capite  atque  exporr^cto  iabello,  to  draw  the 
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scheme  in  my  head,  imd  go  through  every  st€^  of  the  demdn|tratioa 
without  book  or  pen  and  paper.  I  found  this  was  a  very  difficult 
task,  especially  in  some  of  the  perplexed  schemes  and  long  demons 
strations  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  Euclid,  and  in  VHopitats  Coni(i 
Sections,  ttnd  in  Newton's  Principia,  My  walks  for  ihis  purpose  were 
80  frequent,  that  my  tutor,  not  knowing  what  I  was  about,  once  re< 
proached  me  for  being  a  lounger.  1  never  gave  up  £i  diflibult  point 
m  a  demonstration  till  I  had  made  it  ^utproprio  Marte  ;  I  have  been 
stapled  at  a  single  step  for  three  days.  TIus  perseverance  in  accom- 
plishmg  whatever  I  undertook,  was,  during  die  whole  of  my  active 
life,  a  striking  feature  in  my  character,  so  much  so 'that  Dr  Powell, 
the  Master  of  St  John's  College,  said  to  a  young  man,  a  pupi)  or 
mine,  for  whom  I  was  prosecuting  an  appeal  which  I  had  lodged 
with  the  viffiter  against  the  CoUege,-*-^^  Tsike  my  advice,  sir,  and  go 
back  to  your  curacy,  for  your  tutor  is  a  man  of  perseverance,  not  to 
'  say  obstinacy.  **  After  a  perseverance  however  of  nearly  three  years^ 
the  appeal  was  determined  agkinst  the  College ;  the  young  man  (Mr 
Russel)  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Furness  Fell  Fellowship,  which 
I  had  cliaimed  for  him,  as  a  propriety-fellowship ;  and  the  College 
was  fined  50/.  for  having  elected  another  into  it.  It  would  be  for 
the  public  good  if  all  propriety-fellowships,  in  both  Universities,  were 
laid  open ;  and  Dr  Powell  (for  whose  memory  I  have  great  venera- 
tion) was,  I  doubt  not,  influenced  by  the  same  dpinidn,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  tins  propriety ;  Dr  Kipling,  Whom  he  had  elect- 
ed into  it,  being  in  ability  far  superior  to  Mr  Russel :  But  the  Legis- 
latui^e  alone  is  competent  to  make  such  a  change ;  and  till  it  ils  made 
by  proper  authority,  the  will  of  every  founder  oug^t  to  be  attended 
to.'  p.  11,  12. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  picture  of  academical 
habits^  without  observing  how  great  and  how  pure  are  the  gra- 
tifications of  intellectual  appetites.  A  life  of  study  is^  of  alt 
others,  the  least  chequered  with  reverses  of  fortune^  and  least 
stamped  with  satiety^  or  any  of  the  other  attendants  upon  ex- 
cess. Nor  are  its  pleasures  confined  to  the  stage  wnen  w^ 
have  gained  the  summit^  and  can  freely  exert  ourselves  in  en- 
larging the  bounds  of  hii^nan  knowledge.  The  jlscetit  is  as 
grateful,  from  the  pleasurable  nature  of  the  efforts  which  it 
requires,  and  the  new  views  to  which  it  leads  at  each  step, 
as  the  enjoyment  of  the  level  and  lofty  eminence- itself,  with  all 
its  more  extensive  range  of  prospect,  and  the  greater  ease  in 
which  it  is  possessed.  These  are  truths  never  to  be  lost  sight 
ofj  and  which  ought  perpetually  to  be  kept  in  the  recollection  of 
youth,  who  are  too  af)t  to  re^jard  all  the  efforts  required  of  thi^n 
as  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  ally  them  with 
feelings  of -pain  rather  -than  gratification*  The  irksomeness  is 
but  at  the  beginhingk  We  will  ventiire  to  affirtn,  that  at  no  pe* 
vot,  Xxx.  NO.  59*  O 
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riod  of  his  life, — when  defending  the  religion  he  sincerdy  be- 
lieved and  prized  abovie  every  consideration,  or  inculcating  the 
pure  doctrines  of  civil  liberty,  next  to  religion,  his  chief  care, 
or  extending  the  bounds  of  useful  science,  did  Bishop  Watson 
lead  a  lite  of  more  unmixed  pleasure  than  after  he  had  broken 
himself  in  at  Trinity  College  to  habits  of  unremitting  applica- 
tion>  and  begun  to  cUmb  the  steep  ascent .  witli  all  the  hard  la- 
bour designated  in  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted. 
.  We  have  hot  read  far  in  these  Memoirs  before  we  perceive 
the  strong  and  uniform  tendency  of  his  mind  to  support  the 
best  principles  of  constitutional  liberty..  *  I  every  week'  (he 
obs^es)  *  imposed  upon  myself  a  task  of  composing  a  theme 
^  or  a  declamation  in  Latin  or  English.  I  had  great  pleasure 
^  in  latdy  finding  among  my  papers,  two  of  these  declamations^ 
<  one  in  English,  the  other  Latin ;  tliere  is  nothing  excellent 

*  in  either  of  them,  yet  I  cannot  help  valuing  them,  as  they  are 

*  not  only  the  firfet  of  my  compositions  of  which  I  have  any  me-- 
^  morial  remaining,  but  as  they  show  that  a  long  commerce  in 

*  the  public  world  has  only  tended  to  confirm  that  political  bent 

*  of  my  mind  in  fiivour  of  civil  liberty,,  which  was  formed  in  it 
^  before  I  knew  of  what  selfish  and  low-minded  materials  the 
'  public  world  was  made.     The  subject  of  the  English  dccla- 

*  maticm  is>  "  Let  tribunes  be  granted  to  the  Roman  people ;  ** 

*  that  of  the  Latin,  "  Sociis  Italicis  detter  civitas : "  Both  of  them 
*■  were  su^ested  to  my  mind  from  the  perusal  of  Vcrtofs  Rq- 

*  man  Revolutions^  a  book  which  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands, 
^  Were  such  kind  of  books  put  into  the  hands  of  kings  during 
'  their  boyhood,  and  Tory  trash  at  no  age  recommended  to 
^  them,  kings  in  tlieir  manhood  would  scorn  to  aim  at  arbitrary 
^  power  through  corrupted  Parliaments. '  Lord  Bolingbroke 
has  somewhere  remarked,  that  in  his  times,  the  prevalence 
©f  what  were'  ormerly  termed  Tmy  principles,  such  as  di- 
vine and  indefeasable  right,  was  impossible  among  any  people 
above  the  rank  of  the  Samoyedes  or  Hottentots.  A  century 
has  elapsed  since  h&  said  so ;  and  during  that  period,  the  fami- 
ly has  been  extinguished  which  signalized  and  sacrificed  itself 
by  being  foremost  amoiig  the  patrons  of  those  doctrines. — And 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  in  .our  own  times,  if  not  the  divine  rights 
certainly  tne  indefeasable  hereditary  title  to  govern  by  mere 
Course  of  descent.  Independent  of  all  other  pretensions,  and 
liable  to  nonforfeiture  for  any  misdemeanour,  has  found  a  cloud 
of  supporters  among  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nations  in 
£urope.  Nay,  the  foundations  of  our  own  excellent  Constitu- 
tion being  laid  in  the  very  opposite  .principles,  we  seem,  or  ra- 
ther some  of  our  rult*rs  $eem  anxious  to  extinguish  everywhere 
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else  all  traces  of  such  doctrines ;  as  if  they  would  retain  the 
possession  of  power  on  grounds  the  very  opposite  of  those  on 
which  it  was  first  gotten,  or  were  jealous  of  any  other  people  in 
the  world  enjoying  a  taste  of  rational  and  regular  liberty. 

When  our  author  was  Moderator  for  the  first  time,  the 
celebrated  Paley  took  his  degree  and  was  senior  wrangler  $ 
one  of  the  theses  which  he  proposed  to  take  for  disceptation, 
and  brought  to  Watson,  was,  '  .Mtemitas  jpcmarum  contra-' 
dicit  Divinis  attrihutis.  *  The  Moderator  made  no  objection ; 
but  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  yoxuig  logician  came  to  him 

Sreatly  alarmed,  on  finding  that  the  toaster  of  his  College  (a 
ignitaryof  higher  order  in  the  church,  and,  consequently,  more 
under  the  influence  of  panic  terror),  had  sent  to  insist  on  his 
not  mooting  such  a  question,  at  least  in  that  shape.  Our  au- 
thor readily  permitted  Paley  to  change  the  proposition,  by  in- 
serting the  powerful  word  non  before  contradicit^  which  remov- 
ed the  very  reverend  the  Dean's  objections;  who  was  little 
aware  that  the  celebrated  Tillotson  had  handled  the  same  sub* 
ject  many  years  before.  This  is  an  amusing  anecdote  sufficient- 
ly characteristic  of  all  these  parties.  We  see  the  rudiments  of 
Paley's  natural  boldness,  restrained  by  his  habitual  prudence 
and  discretion;  the  unqualified  and  unbending  hardihood  of 
Watson,  tempered  only  by  good  humour,  or  consideration  for 
other  men's  interests ;  and  the  ignorant  and  inconsistent  bigotry 
of  the  great  dignitary  and  head  of  the  house,  interposing  oosta- 
cles,  and  raising  difficulties  about  sounds  rather  than  things, 
and  appeased  by  changes  which  removed  nothing  really  ob- 
jectionable. Our  author  subjoins  to  the  passage  an  obser* 
vation  not  marked  by  his  usual  acuteness.  He  is  stating  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  itself:  And,  trying  to  reconcile  tlie 
eternity  of  punishments  with  the  perfect  benevolence  of  the 
Deity,  he  asks,   ^  How  is  it  proved  that  the  everlasting  pu- 

*  nishment  of  the  wicked  may  not  answer  a  benevolent  end ; 

*  may  it  not  be  the  mean  of  keeping  the  righteous  in  everlast- 

*  ing  holiness  and  obedience  ?     How  is  it  proved  that  it  may 

*  not  answer,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  a  benevolent  end  in 

*  promoting  God's  moral  government  of  the  universe  F  '  Now, 
this  question,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  no  way  gets  rid 
of  the  difficulty.  We  have  here,  in  another  shape,  the  great 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  its  incompatibility  with  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity.  They  who  assert  that  incompatibility, 
deny  that  the  working  a  good  end,  by  means  of  misery  inflicted 
on  the  creature,  is  a  mode  of  government  consistent  with  perfect 
wisdom  and  benevolence ;  they  assert  that  it  is  an  ionperfect  con- 
Jifiivance,  arguing  either  deficiency  of  skill  or  of  goodj^ess;  inas- 
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much  as  a  being  wholly  perfect  in  both  attributes  cocdd  find 
would  havo^  attained  the  same  end,  without  the  misery  involved 
in  the  means.  i)r  Watson  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  difficulty. 
We  do  not  say  it  is  insuperable  t  but  oply  that  he  has  left  it 
where  he  found  it,  and  has  not  even  removed  it  a  step. 

In  the  year  1760y  our  author  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  soon  after  became  assistant  tutor  and  professor  of  Chemistry, 
a  sciehc,e  with  which  he  was  at  this  time  wholly  unacqiwinted, 
having  hitherto  devoted  himself  entirely  to  ,the  abstract  sciences 
an  J  natural  philosophy.  His  ambitious  industry,  as  usual,  bore 
him  through  all  difficulties^    *  1  sentf '  he  says,  '  immediately  af- 

*  ter  my  election,  for  an  operator  to  Paris ;  I  buried  myself  as 

*  it  were  in-  ipy  laboratory,  at  least  as  much  as  my  other  avoca- 

*  tions  would  permit ;  and  in  fourteen  months  from  my  election, 
'  I  read  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  to  a  very  full  audience, 

*  consisting  of  pe^sops  of  all  ages  and  degrees,-  in  the  tfniver- 

*  sity.     I  read  another  coulrfee  in  November,  1766,  and  Was 

*  made  Moderator,  for  tlie  fourth  time,  in  October,  1765. 

^  In  January  every  yeai^  when  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  take 

*  their  degrees,  one  of  the  two  Moderators  makes  a  sort  of 

*  speech  in  Latin  ta  the  Senate;   I  made  this  speech  three 

*  times :  the  last  was  in  1766.     I  had^  in  a  former  speech,  taken 

*  the  liberty  to  mention,  with  great  freeclom,  some  defects  in 

*  the  University  education,,  especially  with  respect  to  Noblemen 
'  and  Fellow- Commoners :  and»  without  hinting  the  abeliliom 

*  of  the  orders,^  strongly  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  obliging 

*  them  to  keep  exercises  in  the  schools,,  as  the  other  candidates 

*  for  degreies  did.     In  this  last  speech  I  recommende^l  the  in- 

*  stituting  public  annual  examinations,  in  prescribed  books,  of 

*  all  the  orders  of  students  in  the  University.  *  After  sc^J'eh  years 
of  most  brilliant  success  in  this  chair,  ho  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Divinity,  whereof,  he  fairly  says  he  then  possessed  but  a 
'  curta  supellex. '  But  he  speedily  set  himself  about  mastering 
this  subject  with  his  wonted  eagerness  and  success;  His  libe- 
rality and  good  sense  had  now  full  play  in  a  very  delicate  si*^ 
tuation ;  and  the  following  passage  may  show  how  steadily  he 
followed  those  lights,  wise  fey  his  expei'ience  of  their  use  in  the 
V^alks  of  other  sciences. 

*  I, reduced  the  study  of  divinity  tato  as-  Aatrow  a  compasis  oJ^i 
could,  for  I  determined  to  study  nothing  hut  my  Bible,  being  much* 
unboncenied  about  the  opinions  of  councils,  fathers,  churches^  bishops,' 
alild  other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself.  This  mode  of  proc^eed-- 
irig  being  opposite  to  the  general  one,  and  especially  to  t^at  of  the 
Mastet*  of  Peterhouse,  who  was  a  great  reader,  he  used  to  call  me 
ttvYtl^tidKTo^y  the  self-taught  divine. — The  Professor  of  Divinity  had 
been  nick-nam^  Malleus  Hcereticorum  ;  it  was  tlioilght  to  be  his 
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duty  to  demolish  every  opinion  which  militated  against  wliat  is  call- 
ed the  orthpdoxy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  ray  roind  was 
wholly  unbiassed  ;  I  had  no  prejudice  against,  no  predilection  for 
the  Church  of  England;  but  a  sincere  regard  for  the  Church  of 
Christy  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  every  degree  of  dogmatical 
intolerance.  I  never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  argu- 
ments which  the  opponents  in  the  divi^iity-schools  brought  against 
the  articles  of  the  church,  nor  ever  adipitted  their  authority  as  deci- 
sive of  a  difficulty ;  but  I  used  on  such  occasions  to  say  to  them, 
holding  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  £71  sacrum  codicem  !  Here 
is  the  fountain  of  truth,  why  do  you  fpUow  the  streams  derived  from 
it  by  the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  passions  of  man  ?  If  you  can 
bring  jprpofs  against  any  tiling  delivered  in  this  book,  I  shall  think  it 
my  duty  to  reply  to  you.  Articles  of  churches  are  not  of  divine  au- 
thority ;  have  done  with  them ;  for  they  may  be  true,  they  may  be 
false  ;  and  appeal  to  the  book  itself.  This  mode  of  disputing  gained 
me  no  credit  with  the  hierarchy;  but  I  thought  it  an  honest  one,  and 
it  produced  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  University. '     p.  39. 

iOf  the  same  liberal  stamp  were  the  doctrines  delivered  by 
him  upon  National  Establishments  and  Subscription. 

*  Whether  the  majority  of  tlie  members  of  any  civil  community 
have  a  right  to  compel  all  the  members  of  it  to  pay  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  majority,  to  preach  a 
particular  system  of  doctrines,  is  a  question  wliich  miglit  admit  a 
serious  discussion.  I  was  once  of  opinion,  that  the  majority  had  this 
right  in  all  cases,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  they  have  it,  in  many. 
But  I  am  staggered  when  I  consider  that  a  case  mav  happen,  in  which 
llip  established  religion  may  be  tlie  religion  of  a  minority  of  the  peo-. 
.pie,  that  minority,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  a  majority  of  the 
property,  out  of  which  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  are  to  be 
jpaid, '    jp.  .43. 

♦Heiiekl,  on  Subscription;  thdt  no  Christian  church  ought  to 
require  a  confession  of  fiaith,  upon  principles  of  human  inven- 
tion, or  any  thing  beyond  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  scrip-  * 
lures,  as  containing  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  And, 
speaking  of  two  'traots,  in  which  he  maintains  these  and  other 
principles  of  an  equally  liberal  cast,  both  on  religious  and  civil 
topics,  he  notes  their  coincidence  with  the  sentiments  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  and  honestly  glories  in  following  that  illustrious  pre- 
late's example,  notwithstanding  the  abus^  which  he  suffered  in 
his  own  times,  and  the  sneers  of  Horseley,  who  has,  in  ours, 
called  him  a  republican  bishop.  In  the  same  admirable,  and  to  us 
most  edifying,  spirit,  ishis  remark  upon  his  friend  the  late  Duke 
of  Grafton's  Unitarian  principles.  *  I  never, '  says  he,  '  at- 
tempted either  to  encourage  t>r  to  discourage  his  profession  of 
-them ;  for  I  was  happy  to.see  a  person  of  rank  professing,  with 
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^.  with  intelligence  and  with  sincerity.  Christian  principles*     If 

*  any  one  thinks  that  an  Unitarian  is  not  a  Christian,  1  plainly 
'  say,  without  being  myself  an  Unitarian,  that  I  think  other- 

*  wise. '  We  believe  that  these  passages  comprize  the  greater: 
part  of  the  matter  which  has  causdd  so  great  a  ferment  in  the 
minds  of  bigotted  Highrchurch  men  and  violent  fanatics,  since 
this  volume  was  publisned.  Interested  and  timeserving  politi- 
cians, who  care  nothing  for  either  religion  or  the  church,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  help  to  bolster  up  their  temporal  power,  and 
aflTord  handle^  of  abuse  against  their  adversaries,  have  not  fiiil- 
ed  to  turn  the  ferment  to  their  own  account.  But  the  good 
sense  of  the  community  has  not  been  wanting  upon  the  occar 
sion ;  and  all  the  efforts^  whether  of  his  deluded,  or  his  hypo-: 
critical  revilerg,  haye  failed  to  shake  the  publick  opinion  of  his 
wisdom  and  piety. 

The  pure  constitutional  principles  which  Dr  Watson  cherish- 
ed himgelf,  he  naturally  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
Among  these,  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Rut-: 
land,  was  one,  upon  whose  education  he  h^d  bestowed,  at  all 
times,  unwearied  pains.  How  far  h^  succeeded,  may  be  learnt 
from  the  following  letter  "which  thj^t  nobleman  wrote  to  him  in 
1775.. 

*  "  If  the  Whigs  will  not  now  unite  themselves  in  opposition  tq 
"  such  a  Tory  principle,  which  has  established  the  present  unconsti- 
**  tutional  system,  this  country  will  be  plunged  into  perdition  beyond 
^*  redemption.  I  never  can  thank  you  too  much  for  making  me  study 
"  Locke ;  While  I  exist,  those  tenets,  which  are  so  attentive  to  the 
**  natural  rights  of  mankind,  shall  ever  be  the  guide  and  direction  of 
my  actions.— ^I  live  at  Chevley ;  I  hope  often  to  see  you  ;  you  may, 
and  i  am  sure  you  will,  still  assist  me  in  my  studies.  Though  { 
^*  have  formed  a  Tory  connexion,  Whig  principles  are  too  firmly  ri- 
^^  vetted  in  me  ever  tobe  removed.  Best  compliments  to  Mrs  Wat* 
son,  and  reserve  to  yourself  the  assurance  of  my  being  n^pst  affec- 
tionately ^d  sincerely  yours. "  ' .  p.  49. 
This  amicable  and  honest  letter,  was  written  soon  after  hii^ 
entrance  into  publi<;k  life,  ^  few.years  appear  to  have  shakei* 
a  little  those  ^  prindples  so  firmly  rivetted) '  and  io  have  ob7 
soured  the  recollection  of  ^  tenets  ever  to  be  the  guide  and  di? 
xection  of  his  actions. '  When  Lord  Shelburne  and  i^e  Whics 
separated.  Lord  Granby,  now  become  Duke  of  Rutland,  ad- 
hered to  the  former,  arni  to  office.  Had  he  wait€|d  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  the  coalition  had  as|x>nished  and  disgusted  the 
country,  and  rendered  the  Whigs  universally  unpopular,  there 
would  have  been  les&  cause  to  lament  the  noble  eleve  of  Bishop 
Watson  .having  left  them.  But  he  took  his  resolution,  while 
^hey  had  all  the  right,. and  all  the  popular  favour  on  their  sidej 
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"M-eary,  perhaps,  of  the  long  oppositiofn  in  which  he  had- been 
Engaged,  and.  unable  to  bear  the  event  which  dashed  the  cup 
of  power  from  his  lips,  just  as  th^  first  touched  it.  Let  us, 
however,  be  just  to  the  memory  of  this  nobleman.  He  made 
the  change  upon  something  like  grounds  of  principle.  He  gave 
his  support  to  Lord  Sh^burne's  admini^ration,  upon  *  the 
jnost  positive  assurances,  that  the  independency  of  America  wqs 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  relative  to 
Parliamentary  Reform,  granted. '  p.  9i3.  .  He  supjK)rted,  too, 
in  joining  Lord  Shelburne,  an  intimate  personal  frienct;  the 
late  Mr  Pitt  then  entering  upon  his  brilliant  career,  in  a 
liigh,  ^ough  a  subordinate  situation  of  the  miiiistrj'.  How 
different  such  grounds  of  atlhering  to  the  Court,  from  those 
upon  which  many  men  of  exalted  rank  iti  our  times  condescend 
to  abandon  their  independence,  sink  theimselvcs  among  the 
mob  of  base  sycophants,  a»d  support  every  measure,  and  every 
man, .  that  the  Palace  party  may  be  pleased  to  patronize !  Sure- 
ly there  was  something  in  the  talents  and  the  name  of  such  a 
-man  as  'Mr  Pitt,  calculated  to  varnish  over  the  conduct  of  those 
who  clung  to  him  while  he  dispensed  the  fiivours  of  the  Crowrf, 
and; to  make  their  motives  defensible,  until  they  quitted  him 
upon  his  dismissal,  and  gave  the  same  support  to  his  feeble  suc- 
cessor. But  what  shall  be  said  of  those  high-born  grandee^ 
filling  the  rank  of  princes,  and  rebelling  in  wealth  which  thfe 
lords  of  principalities'  may  envy,  who  yet  abdicate  all  thfe  no- 
blest functions  of  such  exalted  station,  and^  alike  regardless  of 
measures,'  and  careless  of  personal  merit,  make  themselT^'s  thte 
regulav  and  almost  hereditary  minions  of  every  vile  ami  cbn- 
4:emptible  tool  whom  the  Crown  may  fifttl  it  suited  to  views 
of  selfish  policy  to  employ  ?  The  successors  of  Mr  Pitt,  with 
his  name  ever  on  theii^  lips  to  shed  a  false  hrstre  oveflr  thdr 
own  insignificance,  and  bind  their  supporters  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  following  such  leaders,  are  'hotoriously  the  enemies  of 
his  strongest  political  opinions.  Wh^n  the  Duke  of  Rut^ 
land  took  oiBce  with  him,  it  was  upon  assurance  that  ParKar 
mentary  reform  was  to  be  a  primary  object  of  his  administra-f 
tion.  He  ^aw'him  twice,  and  in  s^pcarance  sincerely,  attempt 
^his  measure ;  and  he  died  before  his  conduct  changed.  But, 
to  which  of  Mr  Pitt's  principles  do  those  noble  persons  lend 
their  aid,  who  are  now  deluded  by  his  name  into  a  support  of 
his  pretended  successors  ?  It  would  be  reckoned  too  ridiculous 
in  any  man  to  affect  pergonal  deference  towards  the  leading 
members  of  such  cabinets  as  we  have  lately  seen.  The  names 
lof  Jenkinsoilian  and  Addtngtoniari,  are  hardly  more  barbarous 
.^4  uncouth,  thto  the  nature  of  such  beings  would  be  ridiadous^ 
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4f  they  could  be  figul'ed  t<>  have  a  real  existence.  Aware  of 
tills,  the  ministers  of  dbie  passing  day  have  contrived  to  borrow 
Mr  Pitt's  name^ — ^ao  that  whoever,  finds  it  convenient  to  scqjport 
them,  may  conceal  his  humiliation  from  himself  by  calling  that 
celebrated  man  his  leader.  .  Yet  how  perfectly  flimsy  is  the  dis- 
guise !  Acting  in  his  naine,  our  consistent  ministers  so  veher 
mendy  oppose  the  very  principles  to  which  he  actually  sacrificed 
his  placey  that  his  most  sincere  personal  friends  are  unable  to 
attend  the  Pitt  dubs,  which,  preferring  the  &vour  of  the  liv<v 
ing  to,  the  memory  of  the  departed  mimster,  make  hostility  and 
the,  cause  of  Religious  Liberty  the  shibboleth  of  their  union, 
and  yearly  meet  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  by  proscribing  his 
^nost  fixed  opinions ! 

- ,.  In  1776,  Dr  Watson  preached  the  Restoration  and  Accession 
Sermons  before  the  University,  arid  published  the  former  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Pri?iciples  of  the  Bepoh4ixm  Vindicated.  *  It 
.  was^autiously  but  boldly  written ;  and  cried  dowtn  by  die  Tories 
as  treasonable.  But  Judge  Wilson,  a  friend  and  fellow  countiy- 
man  of  our  author's,  anxious  for  his  safety,  having  asked  Mr  Dim- 
ning  his  opinion  of  it,  he  replied,  ^  It  is  just  such  tieason  as  ought 
to  be  preached  once  a  n)ontb  at  St  James's, '  The  Courts  how<p 
ever,  was  of  another  mind  in  the  article  of  sermons  and  their 
preachers ;  and  never  forgave  this  Whig  discourse.  The  cry 
of  J^eptiblicati^  (to  which  the  vfoxd,  Jjacobin  has  in  our  day. suc- 
ceeded), was  raised  by  th^  against  the  author ;  the  venal  wri-> 
ters  were  let  loose  upon  him ;  and  Mr  Cumberland,  little  to  his 
honour,  led  the  attack,  in  some  sorrv  pamphlets,  which  few 
could  read  and  fewer  could  admire.  &snop  Hoadley,  our  au- 
thor's celebrated  predecessor  in  prinoiples  and  persecution,  de<- 
£iied  '  men  of  Republican  principles '  to  be  ^  a  sort  of  dan- 
^roos  men  who  have  of  late  taken  heait,  and  defended  the  Re- 
volution that  saved  us. '  The  desqriptibn  is  cf^e  as  applicable 
in  our  tunes  as  in  those  of  the  two  prelates ;  tor  now  the  Revo- 
.lution  i^  attacked  by  two  classes  of  declaimers,  the  hirelings  of 
tJie  Courti  and  the  tools  of  the  mob  party.  Dr  Watson  sets 
against  the  abuse  to  which  \i\^  sermon  exposed  him,  the  ap- 
plause of  Mr  Fox  whiph  it  gained;  and  adds^  ^  I  always  looked 

<  upon  Mr  Fox  tq  be  one  of  the  most  constitutional  reasoners, 
f.  and  one  of  the  most  argvupeaitative  orators  in  either  House  of 
*■  Parliament*  I  was,  at  the  time  this  compliment  was  paid  me, 
\  and  am  still,  nmch  Ratified  by  it*    The  approbaticai  of  such 

<  men  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  dearer  to  lae  than  the 
^  most  di^ified  and  lucrative  stations  in  the  church. ' 

It  is  pamiul  to  find  the  highest  personages  in  the  state  so  taintv 
iml  ^idi  vulgar  prejudice,  or  so  forgetful  of  the  tenure  by  which 
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&ey  hold  dieir  ^x^lted  station,  as*  to  reckon  the  man  their  ene- 
my, and  the  enemy  of  the  Constitution,  who  preached  the  very 
princijples  upon  Which  alone  they  were  sent  for,  and  placed  ov^r 
this,  great  and  free  country. 

'  Though  levee-conversations  ai^  but  silly  things  in  themselves, 
and  the  silliest  of  ail  po9sible  things  when  repeated,  yet  I  must  men<i* 
lion  what  happened  to  myself  at  the  King's  levee»  in  November, 
1787*    I  was  standing  next  to  a  Venetian  nobleman ;  the  King  was 
conversing  with  him  about  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  hastily  turn- 
ing ta  me  said,  "There,  now,  you  hear  what  he  says  of  a.  republic. " 
'iay  answer  was,  "Sir,  I  look  upQii  a  republic  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
fprmg  of  government,  *\    The  King  gave  me,  as  he  thought,  ano«* 
ther  blow  about  a  republic.     I  answered,  tliat  I  could  not  live  under 
a  republic.     His  Majesty  still  pursued  the  subject ;  I  thought  my* 
eelf  insulted,  and  firmly  said,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon  the  tyranny  of  any 
p;ie  man  to  be  an  ipt<^rable  evil,  and  upon  the  tyranny  of  an  hun« 
dred  to  be  an  hundred  times  as  bad.  '*     The  King  went  off.    His 
Majesty,  I  doubt  not,  had  given  credit  to  the  calumnies  which  the 
court-insects  had  buzzed  into  his  ears>  of  my  being  a  favourer  of  re- 
publican principles,  because  I  was  known  to  be  a  supporteV  of  revo<^ 
fusion  principles,  and  had  a  pleasure  .in  letting  me  see  what  be  thought 
of  me.     This  was  not  quite  fair  in  the  King,  especially  as  there  is 
not  a  word  in,  any  of  my  writixigs  in  favour  of  a  republic,  and  as  I 
fiad  desired  ^ord  JShelburne^  before  I  accepted  the  bishopric,  to  as- 
sure His  Majesty  of  my  supreme  veneration  for  the  Constitution.     If 
be  thought  tha^,  in  giving  such  assurance,  I  stooped  to  tell  a  lie  for 
the  sake  of  a  bishopric,  -His  Majesty  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of 
fny  principles.     But  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  the  triumph 
of  Toryism*    The  Whigs  had  pawer  for  a  moment,  they  quarrelled 
amp9gst  thexifiselyes,  and  thereby  la3t  the  King's  confidence,  lost  the 
peo{Je.'8  confidence,  and  lost  their  power  for  ever ;  or^  to,  speak  mon» 
phiipsophically,  there  W9S  neither  IVhiggism  nor  Toryism  left;  excess 
ol*  riches,  and  excess  of  taxes,  combined  with  excess  of  luxury,  had 
isntrod^ced  univer;9^  S^/ism,*    p.  193|  194. 

j.  ^  I  bad  long  suspected  that  I  was,  from  I  know  uot  whsLtjust  cause, 
pbno;&ious  to  the  Court ;  but  I  did  not)  till  after  the  archbishopric  of 
York  had  been  given  to  the  Bisliop  of  Carlisle,  kn(y[v  that  I  had  been 
proscribed  many  years  before.  By  a  letter  from  a  noble  friend,  the 
puke  of  Grafton,  d^ted  10th  December,  1807,  I  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  most  respectable  earls  in  the  kingdom)  who  had  long 
known  my  manner  of  life,  on  a  vacancy  of  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
College,  had  gone  of  his  own  accord  (and  without  his  ever  mention- 
ing the  circumstance  to  me)  to  Mr  Pitt,  stating  what  just  pretension! 
I  had  td  the  offerpf  it ;  that  Mr  Pitt  concurred  inth  him,  but  said 
that  a  certain  person  wovtld  not  hear  of  it.  Ought  I  to  question  the 
ven^city  of  Mr  Pitt  ?  No,  I  caniiot  do  it.  What  then  ought  I  to 
say  of  a  Qertam  person  who  had  repeatedly  signified  to  7ne  his,  high 
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approbation  of  my  publications,  and  liad  been'  rqpeate$ly  betrd  tq 
«ay  to  othersy  that  the  Bishop  of  Landafif  had  done  more  in  support . 
of  religion  than  any  bishop  on  the  bench  ?     I  ought  to  say  with  St 
Paul,  Thou  shah  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thi/  people* 

'  Notwithstanding  this  anecdote,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  King  T9as  either  the  Urst  projector  or  the  principal  aptor  in 
the  sorry  farce  of  neglecting  a  man  whom  they  could  not  dishonour^ 
of  distressing  a  man  whom  they  could  not  disprfit,  which  has  beet! 
playing  at  Court  for  near  twenty-six  years, 

*  But  be  the  dramatis  persona  whom  they  may;  die  ciirtmn  which 
will  close  the  scene  is  fast  falling  both  on  them  and  me ;  and  I  hope 
so  to  attemper  my  feelings  of  the  wrong  they  have  ndt  ^^-Jlfully,  per* 
haps,  but  unadvisedly  done  me,  as  to  be  able  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  act  to  embrace  them  with  Christian  charity  and  unfeigned 
good  will ;  for  the  detestable  maxim,  Qui  nescit  dissimulare  neseit  rtg* 
narcy  will  not  be  heard  of  in  heaven.  The  knowledge,  that  the  ne* 
^lect  I  had  suffered  was  rather  owing  to  the  will  of  the  monarch  than 
to  the  ill  will  of  the  minister,  gave  me  pleasure.  It  removed  in  a  dc^ 
grce  from  my  mind  a  suspicion  which  I  had  l<mg  reluctantly  enter* 
tained,  that  Mr  Pitt  had  always  been  my  enemy.  I  did  not  expect; 
indeed,  that  any  minister  would  be  very  zealous,  in  piomotiiig  a  man 
who  professed  and  practised  parliamentary  and  personal  independ* 
ence ;  but  Mr  Pitt  had  been  under  obligations  to  me,  and  he  knew 
tliat  I  had  always  been  the  warm  friend  of  his  M^anu.  friend  the  Dukt^ 
of  Rutland :  and  I  was  unwiUing  to  suppose  him  ckpable  of  forget-^ 
ting  either  obligations  or  connexions  in  the  pursuit  bf  his  ambition.  : 

*  As  to  the  King's  dislike  of  me,  unless  his  education  had  made  htin 
more  of  a  Whig,  it  was  natural  enough.  My  declared  opposition  to 
the  increased  and  increasing  influence  of  the  Crown^haid  made  a 
great  impression  on  His  Majesty's  mind ;  for  on  the  day  I  did  homage,' 
he  asked  the  Duke  of  Rutland  if  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Latndaff  was 
not  a  great  enemy  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  spying;  at^he  same 
time,  that  he  wished  he  had  not  a  place  of  two  hundred  a-year  to 
^ive  away,  •  •  .  ■  ! 

*  I  presume  not  to  question  the  truth  of  ^s  dechiration  of  His 
Majesty,  but  I  speak  with  some  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's  reply, — ^'  That  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  was  an  enemy  to  the 
increase  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  from  ab  apprehension  that  it 
would  undermine  the  constitution. "  This  apprehension,  was  not  then 
unfounded,  nor  has  it  since  then  been  lessened,  but  greatly  augment- 
ed, especially  by  the  enormous  augmentation  of  the  national  debt.  *-^ 
p.  478—480. 

Of  the  Monarch  of  these  realms,  we  are  heartily  disposed  to 
speak  with  all  th^  respect  and  tenderness  due  to  jhis  exalted  tmikt 
and  his  unhappy  situation.  But  be  is  now  as.  far  removed  fivitt 
the  tumults  of  earthly  aifairs  as  if  the  grave  had  closed  upon 
lus  venerable  age — ^and  the  stern  impartiaiky  of  history  alr^a^f 
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awdits  h%  actions.  Among  his  good  qualities,  w^s  a  steadfast 
attacliment  to  the  ChiuTh;.and  it  was  in  part  founded  ujpon,  and 
warmed  by  feeling  of  real  piety  towards  Religion  itseli*  Is  it 
then  coBceivable  tnat  one  so  zealots  for  Christianity  should  have 
.overlooked  the  vast  services  which  such  men  as  Paley  and  Wat- 
son had  rendered  to  the  Gospel  cause  ?  Its  most  subtle  and  ef- 
fectual enemy  Mr  Gibbon,  had  been  permitted,  to  hold  office  un- 
tler  our  pious  sovereign ;  yet  the  men  whose,  best  powers  of  rea- 
son and  eloquence  haq  been  most  successfully  employed  in  restor- 
ii^  it  to  the  confidence  of  reasoning  men,  shaken  by  Gibbon's 
attacks,  were  objects  of  jealousy,  distrust,  neglect  and  aversion^ 
through  the  whol^  of  liis  long  reign.  Even  when  Mr  Pitt  would 
have  placed  them  in  the  stations  which  they  merited,  and  which 
the  real  interests  of  religion  and.  the  establishment  required  them, 
to  fill,  this  pious  prince  interposed ;  and,  to  the  still  greater  dis- 
credit of  the  minister,  hk  veto  was  found  all  powerful.  Was  his 
Majesty  infusible  to  their  high  deserts?  Unless  we  doubt  his 
own  words  above  cited,  we  caijinot  imagine  it.  Was  he  insincere 
in  his  religious  zeial  ?  .No  man  will  suspect  it  who  has  an  accu- 
rate idea  w  his  character.  Was  his  affection  for  the  ecclesias^ 
tical  estabUsIiment  of  the  country,  false  and  hollow  ?  The  obvir 
ous  harmony  between  tliat  attachmjsnt  and  his  principles  of  civil 
government,  forbid  the  supposition.  What,  then,. shall  we  say? 
'He  knew  the  .merits  of  Paley  and  Watson — he  acknowledged 
thieir  services  to  the  Church  and  the  Gospel — he  was  a  sincere 
fdend  of  botli  Gospel  and  Chuith— But  he.  was  a  temporal  mor 
nareh^  reigning  by  Tory  principles,  and  he  hated  Wliiggi§m 
in  all  its  forms.  This  feeling. absorbed  every  other;  and  a  pa-r 
tron  of  liberal  policy  in  yoiu  served  tlie  cause  of  religion  and 
its  efiitablishmenlSt.  His  $in»  were  counted  against  him-7-his  sei^* 
vices  availed  him  not-^Uie  religious  Head  of  the  Church  wa3 
\o&t  in  the  Royal  Head  of  the  Tories, 

But  though  this  may  account  for  such  conduct  by  assigning 
its  motives,  does  it  afford  any  justification  of  it — we  will  not  say 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  or  of  an  enlarged  reason — ^but  in  point 
of  common  worldly  prudence  ?  When  the  religion  of  the  State 
was  exposedto  imminent  pei:il,  .especially  during  tl)e  period  of 
the  French  revpjution ;  when  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  vfere  more  particularly  identified,  by  the  common  danger 
to  which  all  establishments  then  seemed  exposed ;  when  the 
alliance^  ^probated  by  the  best  Christians  as  well  as  the  sound- 
est statesin^)  between  the  Government  and  the  Hierarchy,  for 
secular  and  party  ends;  was  thought  most  indispensable  by  the 
Higb-Church  Tory  faction — surety  policy  would  have  loudly, 
)5ven  if  justice  and  ^atitude  were  silent,  called  for  the  elevation, 
];o  con^oious  statipjis  ip  the  nati^onal  (^tablishment,  of  th^  two 
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most  eminent  xlivines  who  tinited  the  character  of  piiilosc^hers 
und  tlieologians.     To  fortify  the  outworks  oi'  the  system^  by 
conferring  eminent  posts  of  trust  and  command  on .  those  who 
had  evinced  themselves  best  qualified  to  defend  the  citadel ;  nay, 
to  aucyvneiU  its  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men,  by  the  accession  of 
two  such  brilliant  ornaments  as  Paley  and  Watson ;  would  have 
been  only  the  course  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  worldly  wisdom.     To  keep  them  in  comparative  obscurity  in 
order  to  gratify  a  personal  feeling  of  dislike,  while  the  most  or^ 
<linary  of  the  priestly  kind,  timeserving  courtiers,  empty  relatives 
of  titled  servilitv,  or  tutors  to  young  men  of  borough  influence, 
were  raised  daily  over  their  heads,  surely*  argues  a  want  of  even 
the  moderate  qualities  of  practical  skill  in  governing  men  anil 
warding  off  danger,  in  which  the  art  of  King-crafk  has  been  ol>- 
«erved  so  often  to  consist.     We  pass  from  tne  subject  with  feel- 
ings of  much  less  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  ^Sovereign  and 
the  honesty  of  his  ministers,  than  we  had,  before  reading  the 
present  work,  been  led  to  entertain* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  controversy  with  Gibbon.  Our  au»- 
thor  was  never  forgiven  by  the  zealots  for  having  treated  that 
tjelebrwted  writer  with  common  civility.  Bishop  rlurd  «aid  in^ 
solently  and  maliciously  of  the  Apology,  (a  work  composed  in 
one  month,  and  which  neither  be  nor  his  patron  Warburton 
could  have  equalled  in  a  lifetime),  that  *  it  was  well  enough,  W 
the  author  was  in  earnest. '  As  if  a  Christian  polemic  could  not 
evince  sincerity  without  losing  his  temper,  and  abandmung  thd 
charity  which  the  Gospel  most  especially  teaches.  Here,  again, 
his  present  MajesUr  was  unhappily  found  to  take  the  wrong  and 
bigotted  side.  Of  the  book  he  said,  we  are  afraid  a  littte  ig« 
norantly,  that  it  was  misnamed*-^for  the  Bible  wanted  no  Apo- 
logy.  And  of  the  following  letter  to  Gibbon,  he  was  pleased 
to  express  disapprobation  ^t  the  levee  to  the  author  himself; 
calling  it  *  an  odd  letter.*  We  differ  wkb  Dr  Watson  in  think- 
ing the  remark  applied  to  the  obiservations  upon  a  future  state. 
His  Maje^y  must  surely  have  meant  to  speiUc  of  the  courtesy 
with  which  Gibbon  is  trei^ed  in  it ;  this  at  least  was  the  tone 
taken  by  all  the  zealots  of  the  Church. 

*  **  Sir — It  will  give  rae  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  an  opportu-" 
ttity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  Mr  Gibbon  ;  I.beg  he  would 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  too  favourable  n^anner  in  ivhich  he 
has  spoken  of  ;«  perfomumce  which  demes  its  chief  merit  from  the 
elegance  and  impertanee  of  the  work  it  attempts  to*  oppose. 

*  "  /  have  no  fwpe  ofajuiure  existence  except  that  vohkh  is  grounded 
on  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  Iivish  not  to  be  deprived  of  this  hope  f 
but  I  should  be  an  apostate  from  the  miid  principles  .of  the  religion  I 
^o&fls, .  if  I  could  be  actuated  with  the  ^east  .anuDQsity  against  |;h9se. 
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who  da  not  Cfiuiik  with  me,  upon  this  oFall  others  the  ra'ost  important 
subject.  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  this  declaration  of  fay  belief:-  Bu€ 
my  temper  is  naturally  open  ;  and  it  ought,  assuredly,  to  be  without 
disguise  to  a  man  whom  I  wish  no  longer  to  look  upon  as  an  antago- 
nist, but  a  iriend. — I  am,  &c.  R.  Watson. 

Upon  the  folly  of  those  who  think  an  infidel  cannot  be  sin- 
cerely or  eflFectually  opposed,  without  the  language-  of  invective 
and  abhorrence,  we  need  hatdly  make  any  ccoxunent.  If  the  in- 
fidel is  sincere,  he  is  indeed  an  object  of  the  deepest  compassion, 
for  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  reason  the  most  delightful  and  per- 
manoit  gratific^ion  of  his  hopes ;  but  surely  anger  is  the  kist 
feeling  diat  he  ought  to  excite  in  a  true  Christian's  mind.  To 
attack  by  ribaklry^  or  with  virulence,  or  before  the  multitude, 
what  miUibns  of  our  fellow  creatures  believe  and  hold  sacred, 
as  wdl  as'  dear^  is^  beyond  all  question,  a  serious  offence ; — smd 
the  law  ptfnishes  it  as  snch^  But  to  investigate  religious  ques- 
tions as  philosophers,  calmly  and  seriously,  with  tne  anxiety 
which  their  higli  importance  and  the  diffidence  which  their 
intricacy  prescribes,  is  not  only  allowable  but  meritorious ;  and 
if  the  conscientious  inquirer  is  led  by  the  light  of  his  under- 
standing to  a  conclusion  differing  from  that  of  the  commu- 
nity, he  may  still,  we  should  think  in  many  cases,  promulgate 
it  to  the  philosophical  world :  the  cause  of  religion  will  only 
gain  by  the  free  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  unfettered 
publication  of  the  result.  To  affect  infidelitv,  and  espouse  it& 
cause  insincerely,  for  spiteful,  or  factious,  or  iQmi<»ttI  purposes, 
is  a  grave  crime ;  but  not  much  worse  than  theirs  who  affect  re- 
ligion to  serve  similar  ends.  Charity  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  one  side  as  pf  the  other,  towards  honest  adversaries ;  but 
surely,  if  it  is  incumbent  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  either,  it  is 
upon  those  who  defend  and  profess  the  gospel  of  peace  and  uni- 
versal good-will.  Does  any  sober-minded  man  now  think  that 
ChrLstianity  gained  more  by  the  furious  intolerance,  the  repul- 
sive dogmatism,  of  Warburton  and  Priestley,  than  by  the  truly 
benevolent  and  liberal  manner  of  discussion  adopted  by  Watso» 
and  Paley ;  or  that  the  base  and  foul-mouthed  followers  of  the 
former,  who  in  our  times  run  down  Watson  as  insincere,  be- 
cause he  was  moderate,  are  better  friends  to  the  cause  they  af- 
fect for  interested  purposes  to  have  so  much  at  heart,  than  the 
venerable  Bishop  Bathurst,  and  the  other  ornaments  of  the 
Church,  whose  exemplary  spirit  of  tolerance  bears  a  true  and 
natural  proportion  to  their  profound  learning,  and  pure  unaf- 
fected piety? 

We  have  already  seen  several  instances  of  Mr  Pitt's  coinci- 
dence with  the  worst  of  the  errors  which  we  have  been  expos- 
ing4     In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  wher^  the  loss  of  power 
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iiras  involved,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how  prorie  he  was  to  bend 
before  the  Court,  and  how  unwillingly  he  ever  could  be  in- 
duced to  risk  a  contest  with  the  immediate  dispensers  of  place. 
At  first  he  stood  on  higher  ground,  and  obtained  his  office 
through  the  voice  of  the  country,  the  ultimate  and  substantial 
dispenser  of  power.  But  soon  the  scene  chalnged,  and  we  never 
find  him  hazarding  any  quarrel  with  the  Crown,— or  with  those 
whom  his  father  described  as  behind  the  Throne,  and  greater 
than  itself.  Other  traits  of  this  disposition  are  to  be  found  in 
the  work  before  us. 

*  About  a  month  before  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  rela- 
tion of  Sir  James  Lowther  had  preached  the  Commencement-sermon 
at  Cambridge.  Mr  Pitt  happened  to  sit  next  to  me  at  church,  and 
asked  me  the  name  of  the  preacher,  not  much  approving  his  perform- 
ance. I  told  hini,  report  said  that  he  was  to  be  the  future  Bishop  of 
Carlisle ;  and  I  begged  him  to  have  some  respect  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Bench  whenever  a  vacancy  happened.  He  assured  me  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  arrangement.  Within  two  months  afler 
this,  Sir  James  Lowther  applied  to  Mr  Pitt  for  the  bishoprick  of 
Carlisle  for  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  heard  preach,  and  Mr  Pitty 
vrithout  the  least  hesitation,  promised  it.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
transactions  that  gave  me  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mr  Pitt ;  I 
feaw  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  things  the  most  sacred  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  ambition.  The  gentleman,  much  to  his  honour,  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  the  bishoprick,  which  Mr  Pitt,  with  true 
ministerial  policy,  had  offered  him.'  p.  189. 

His  conduct  towards  our  author  was  of  a  piece  with  this. 
He  entertained  no  distrust  of  Dr  Watson's  principles ;  he  knew 
his  sincerity, — and  the  soulidness  of  his  theologj^  never  gave  him 
a  moment's  disquiet."  Yet  his  most  partial  friends  cannot  avoid 
openly  blaming  him  for  yielding  his  reason  to  the  prejudices  of 
others,  and  making  himself  the  tool  whereby  those  unjust  pre- 
possessions worked  against  a  man  whom  he  admired.  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  thus  mentions  it  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Watson,  upon  one 
of  the  many  occasions  of  his  being  overlooked.  "  I  was  in 
**  hopes  of  ere  now  being  able  to  congratulate  Your  Lordship  on 
**  a  change  of  situation,  which  in  ]mbUc justice  ought  to  have  taken 
**  place.  It  is  a  subject  of  painful  reflection  to  me,  and  I  will 
**  say  no  more  on  it ;  but  as  I  am  writing  to  Your  Lordship  you 
"  will  excuse  my  saying  tlms  much.  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
*'  event  af  once  surprised  and  vexed  me.  "  Lord  Camden's 
o])inion  upon  the  same  subject,  is  thus  cited  bj  a  neai*  relation 
qf  his  own.  "  What  I  think  of  your  public  merits  can  be  of 
"  no  consequence  to  you ;  but  what  Lord  Camden  thought  (in 

which  I  perfectly  coincided  with  him)  woidd  perhaps  gratify 
"  you  to  know.     He  never  changed ;  but  always  told  Pitt,  that 
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*^  it  was  a  shame  for  him  audi  the  Chuixh  that  y0u  had  not  the 
*^  most  exalted  station  upon  the  bench,  as  due  to  the  unrivalled 
<*  superiority  of  your  talents  ahd  services.  " 

Dr  Watson's  views  of  Church  preferment,  and  of  the  pro- 
sper measures  to  be  taken  for  securing  at  once  the  dignity,  in- 
dependence and  purity  of  the  establishment,    are  trequently 
given  in  this  volume,  and  they  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
tne  remarks  which  we  have  just  felt  compelled  to  make. 

*  My  temper  could  never  brook  submission  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  ingratiating  myself  with  great  men ;  and  hence  Dr  Hallifax,  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  St  Asaph),  whose  temper  was  different,  called  me 
one  of  the  Bmo-ui;  and  he  was  right  enough  in  the  denomination.  I 
was  determined  to  be  advanced  in  ray  profession  by  force  of  desert, 
or  not  at  all.  It  has  been  said,  (I  believe  by  D'Alembert),  Uiat  the 
highest  offices  in  church  and  state,  resemble  a  pyramid,  whose  top  is 
accessible  to  only  two  sorts  of  animals,  eagles  and  reptiles.  My  pi« 
nions  were  not  strong  enough  to  pounce  upon  its  top,  and  I  scorned, 
by  creeping,  to  ascend  its  summit.  Not  that  a  bishoprick  was  then 
or  ever  an  object  of  my  ambition  ;  for  I  considered  the  acquisition  of 
it  as  no  proof  of  personal  merit,  inasmuch  as  bishopricks  are  as  often 
given  to  the  flattering  dependants,  or  to  the  unlearned  younger 
branches  of  noble  families,  as  to  men  of  the  greatest  erudition  ;  and 
I  considered  the  profession  of  it  as  a  frequent  occasion  of  personal 
demerit ;  for  I  saw  the  generality  of  the  Bishops  bartering  their  inde- 
pendence and  the  dighity  of  their  order  for  the  chance  of  a  traniila* 
tion,  and  polluting  Gospel-humility  by  the  pride  of  prelacy.  I  used 
then  to  say,  and  I  say  so  still,  render  the  office  of  a  bishop  respect  • 
able  by  giving  some  civil  distinction  to  its  possessor,  in  order  that  his 
example  may  have  more  weight  with  both  the  laity  and  clergy.  An- 
nex to  each  bishoprick  sonn'e  portion  of  the  royal  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage which  is  now  prostituted  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Minister 
of  the  day  to  the  purpose  of  parliamentary  corruption,  that  every 
Bishop  may  have  means  sufficient  to  reward  all  the  deserving  clergy 
of  his  diocese. 

*  Give  every  Bishop  income  enoi^h,  not  for  display  of  wordly 
pomp  and  fashionable  luxury,  but  to  enable  him  to  maintain  works 
of  charity,  and  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  his  family  ;  but  hav- 
ing done  these  things  for  him,  take  from  him  all  hopes  of  a  transla- 
tion by  equalizing  the  bishopricks.  Oblige  him  to  a  longer  residence 
in  his  diocese  than  is  usually  practised,  that  he  may  do  the -proper 
work  of  a  Bishop;  that  he  may  direct  and  inspect  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  that  by  his  exhortations  he  may  confirm  the  unstable, — ^by 
his  admonitions  reclaim  the  reprobate, — and  by  the  purity  of  his  life 
render  religion  amiable  and  interesting  to  all.  *     p^  7l>  72. 

Upon  Lord  Shelburne's  accession  to  office  in  3  782,  he  culti- 
vated our  author's  friendship  with  the.  assiduity  which  he  show- 
ed in  attaching  eminently  gifted  men  to  him,  wlie»ther  in  politi- 
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cal  or  sdaitific  pursuits*  He  said,  that  having  DiAining  to  as* 
sist  hini  in  matters  of  law,  asd  Bairi  in  military  questicms,  be 
desired  to  have  Dr  Watson  as  his  clerical  monitcH*.  How  far 
his  honest  and  liberal  views  of  Church  affairs  qUaliiied  him  to 
fill  this  important  office,  the  following  paper  may  prove5  which 
he  gave  in  to  the  minister,  almost  immediately  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Landaff— ofiering  at  the  same  time  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  founded  on  the  same  principles  into  the  House  of 
Lords*     I 

^  '^  There  are  several  circumstances  respecting  the  Doctrine^  the 
Jurisdiction^  and  the  Revenue  of  the  Church  of  Englaadi  which 
would  probably  admit  a  temperate  reform.  If  it  should  be  thought 
right  to  attempt  making  a  change  in  any  of  them,  it  seems  most  ex- 
pedient to  beg^n  with  the  revenue. 

*  '^  The  two  following  hints  on  that  subject  may  not  be  undeserv<* 
ing  Your  Lordship's  consideration : — First,  a  bill  to  render  the  bishop- 
rics more  equal  to  each  other,  both  with  respect  to  income  and  pa- 
tronage ;  by  annexing,  as  the  richer  bishoprics  become  vacant,  a  part 
of  their  revenueSf  and  a  part  of  dieir  patronage,  to  the  poorer.  '  By 
a  bill  of  this  kind,  the  bishops  would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
holding  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  commendamy — a  practice  which 
bears  hard  on  the  rights  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Another  probably 
consequence  of  such  a  bill  would  be,  a  longer  residence  of  the  bishops 
in  their  several  dioceses  ;  from  which  the  best  consequences,  both  to 
religion,  the  morality  of  the  people,  and  to  the  true  credit  of  the 
Churchy  might  be  expected  ;  for  the  two  great  inducements,  to  wish 
for  translations,  and  consequently  to  reside  in  London,  namely,  supe- 
riority of  income,  and  excell^icy  of  patronage,  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  removed. 

^  **  Second,  a  bill  for  appropriating,  as  Uiey  become  vacant,  an 
half,  or  a  third  part,  of  the  income  of  every  deanery,  prebend,  or 
canonry,  of  the  churches  of  Westminster,  Windsw,  Canterbury, 
Christ  Church,  Worcester,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  &c.  to  the  same 
purposes,  mutatis  mutandis^  as  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  were  appro«> 
priated  by  Queen  Anne.  By  a  bill  of  this  kind,  a  decent  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  inferior  clergy,  in  a  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  time  which  Queen  Anne*s  bounty  alone  will  require  to  effect. 
A  decent  provision  being  once  made  for  every  officiating  minister  in 
the  Church,  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  cures  might  more  rea- 
sonably  be  required^  than  it  can  be  at  present,  and  the  license  of 
holding  more  livings  than  one,  be  restricted. "  '    p.  96,  97« 

'  During  the  interval '  (he  says  afterwards)  <  between  Lord  Shel^ 
burners  resignation  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
the  head  of  the*Treasury,  I  published  my  Letter  to  the.  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  I  sent  a  copy  to  every  Bishop ;  and,  of  them  all,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  alone  (Porteus)  had  the  good  manners  so  much  as 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it.    I  had  foreseen  this  timidity  of  the 
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bencb,  and  I  had  foreseen  also  that  he  must  be  a  great*intnded  mir 
nister  indeed,  who  wOuld  bring  forward  a  meciAUre  depriving  Mm  of 
his  parlianiftntary  influence  over  the  spiritual  lords :  but  I  belieted 
that  what  was  right  would  take  place  at  last,  and  I  thought  that,  by 
publishing  the  plan,  it  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  thoroughly  dis.'^ 
cussed.  Men  s  prejudices,  I  was  sensible,  could  only  be  lessened  by 
degrees ;  and  1  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  change  aught  ever  to  be 
made  in  quiet'  timei,  till  the  utility  of  the  change  was  genetaUy  aC' 
hiotoledged. 

*•  Mr  Cumberland  published  a  pamphlet  against  me  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  misrepresented  mf 
design.  He  laid  himself  so  open  in  every  page  of  his  performance, 
that,  could  I  have  condescended  to  answer  him,  I  should  have  made 
him  sick  of  writing  pamphlets  for  the  I'est  of  his  life.  Some  othet 
things  were  published  by  silly  people,  who  would  needs  suppose  that 
I  was  in  heart  a  republican,  and  meant  harm  to  the  Church  establish- 
ment. Dr  Cooke,  Provost  of  King's  College,  was  one  of  those  few 
who  saw  the  business  in  its  proper  hght :  he  thanked  roe  for  having 
strengthened  the  Church  for  at  least,  he  said,  an  hundred  yesirs  1:^ 
jny  proposal.  *    p.  107,  108. 

Nor  was  it  only  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Episcdpal 
bench,  and  thereby  promote  the  political  purity  of  the  Chutch 
at  large,  that  his  efforts  were  directed.  He  waa  anxious  to  re- 
store the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  national  faith,  or  at  least  of 
those  ob^ryances  m  which  it  is  embodied.  A  tract  had  been 
published  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  most  sincere  christi&n^ 
and  pious  man,  to  whose  publick  character  infinite  injustice  has 
been  done,  by  the  sarcastic  virulence  of  Junius,  but  who  de* 
serves  the  high  praise  of  having  been  a  warm  friend  of  civil 
.and  rdiigioua  liberty,  and  enjoyed  the  usefol  and  atviable  dis^ 
•tinetion  of  transmitting  the  same  principles  unimpaired  fo  hit 
family.  In  this  work,  his  Oraoe  earnestly  recommended  a  re^ 
visal  of  the  Utur^.  He  was,  of  course,  bitterly  attacked  by 
bigots  and  hypocriteii.  Our  author  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  his  de« 
feace^  but  so  liberal,  that  the  Duke  most  c^didly  and  kindly 
begged  him  not  to  publish  it,  saying,  he  nevel*  would  be  for^ 
fliven  for  it.  The  Bish<^,  with  his  accMStomed  honesty  and 
Scddnais,  after  thanking  bis  friend  for  this  considerate  advice, 
declared,  that  no  view  of  interest  could  deter  him  from  doing 
his  duty.  ^  How '  (said  he)  '  shall  I  answer  .this  at  the  tribuntd 
*  of  Cnrist?  You  .saw  the  corruption  of  my  church-— -vou  had 
<  fiom^  ^Wty  )9  a^ewpt  a  reform ;  but  secular  ^nsiderationd 
* ,  (;heak^  y^ur  j^iit^grity*  '  A^Qogrdingly,  the  pamphlet  wa« 
ji||U^l]flish^  >m^«r  the  title  oi  '  Considerations  on  the  expedient 
^  cy  of  tfiS^sing*^  Litur^  and  ArticWof  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
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*  land — ^by  a  Constant  Protestant. '  One  of  his  principal  im- 
provements, was  tlie  omission  of  tiie  Athanasian  Creed ;  and 
he  hatl  concerted  a  bill  for  this  purpose  with  the  Duke,  when, 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  put  off,  for  a  long  period^ 
-all  such  measures.  He  had  uitended  to  submit  the  plan  to  the 
King,  as  well  as  the  Archbishops,  in  the  first  instance.  The 
King  was  deemed  favourable  to  such  a  reform,  from  the  anec- 
dote related  by  Dr  Heberden,  of  what  happened  one  Sunday 
in  Windsor  Chapel.     *  The  clergyman, '  says  our  author,  *  on 

*  a  day  when  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  to  be  read,  began  with 
«  Whosoever  mil  be  savedf  &c. ;  the  King,  who  usually  respond^ 

*  ed  with  a  loud  voice,  was  silent;  the  minister  repeated,  in  an 

*  higher  tone,  his  Whosoever ;  the  King-  continued  silent ;  at 

*  length  the  Aposde's  Creed  was  repeat^  by  the  minister,,  and 
'  the  King  followed  him  thfoughout  with  a  distinct  and  audible 

*  voice. ' 

It  is  pretty  certain,'  that  if  such  a  proposition  had  been  made 
by  Bishop  JWatson,  or  any  Whig  in  either  House  of  Parlia* 
ment,  the  Court,  and  its  devoted  servanttheministeff  of  theday, 
would  have  met  it  triumphantly,  with  an  outcry  of  innovation,* 
and  danger  to  the  Church  and  the  Religion  of  the  country.  Thi* 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  whatever  measure  caine  from  the 
"dfrong  side  of  the  question.  Yet  few  more  daring  innovators 
have  ever  been  employed  by  a  Court,  than  Mr  Fitt  himseUl 
.Witness  not  onl^  his  early  projects  of  Parliamentary  Refoni<» 
but  his  Irish  Union,  his  Sale  of  the  Land  Tax,  and  indeed  most 
of  his  conunerdal  and  financial  schemes*  Not  even  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Church  were  safe  from  his  rash  mtrusion,  as 
4»hoiild  seem  from  the  following  anecdote,  which  evinces  a  great 
readiness  in  Mr  Pitt  to  begin  ecclesiastical  changes,  when  he 
thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  helping  ^  the  •credit  of  the  coun* 
try ' — that  is,  raising  the  three  per  cents.,  and  keeping  his  be»- 
loved  monied  interest  in  good  humour.  A  more  crude,  impo-> 
litic  and  unjust  plan,  than  the  one  sketched  in  ^is  passage,. 
was,  we  will  venture  to  say,  never  proposed  by  any  reformer. 
It  has  every  fault  that  a  project  of  tne  kind  can  have;  and  we 
are  truly  sorry  to  see,  that  it  met  our  author's  approbation  for 
a  moment. 
.    <  In  January  1799, 1  received  from  the  Archbish^^  of  Canterbury 

*  The  remark  on  innovation  and  alarm  of  the  Venerable  Grotius 
-^no  rash,  ignorant,  impracticable  theorist,  but  the  writer  of  all  o- 
tbers  most  addicted  to  reverence  for  the  authority  of  ancient  wisdom,, 
merits  attention.  '  Pvlitici  qui  sape  dc^nuUa  vera  aJalsUy  sdUAriM 
'  a  naxm^  non  noscunt  diitinguerCf  omnia  n9va  suspt^U  MeAU* 
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a  paper  wbidi  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  was  desired  to 
deliver  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  fo^r  contained  a  plan  for 
the  sale  of  the  tithe  of  the  country,  on  the  same  principle  that  th9 
land-tax  had  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  preeeding  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  proposed,  that  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
tithe  should  be  vested  in  the  funds  in  aid  of  public  credit,  and  tJie 
clergy  were  to  receive  their  income  from  the  funds :  the  income> 
however,  was  not  to  be  a  fixed  income  which  could  never  be  aug* 
mented,  but  was  to  bie  so  adjusted  as,  at  different  periods,  to  admit  an 
increase  according  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  grain.  Hiis  plan 
was  not  introduced  into  Parliament :  it  met,  I  believe,  with  private 
opposition  from  the  bishops,  though  I  own  it  had  my  approbation ; 
but  that  approbation  was  founded  on  very  different  principles  from  that 
of  aiding  public  credit;  I  did  not  indeed  clearly  see  how,  if  the  full  va*- 
lue  was  given  for  the  tithe,  that  credit  would  be  assisted  thereby.  I 
remember  having  said  to  Mr  Arthur  Young  on  the  occasion,  tiiat  I 
for  one  never  would  give  my  consent,  and  that  I  thought  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  never  would  give  theirs  to  the  sale  of  the  tithe,  unless 
its  full  value  was  paid  for  it.  **  Then,  "  said  he,  *^  there  is  an  end  of 
the  whole  business ;  for  unless  the  people  in  the  west,  who  are  now 
most  clamorous  against  tithe,  are  allowed  to. purchase  at  the  price 
^ey  now  pay  by. composition,  they  will  on  their  knees  beg  Mr  Pitt 
U>  let  things  continue  as  they  are. '' '    p.  306,  807. 

The  share  which  Bishop  Watson,  in  common  with  the  best 
friends  of  their  country,  and  the  soundest  constitutional  lawyers, 
bore  in  the  Regency  Question,  is  well  known.  It  did  not  fail 
to  draw  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  Court  and  the 
Ministry,  whose  trick  it  was  upon  this,  as  upon  all  occasions  of 
importance,  to  mix  themselves ^p  with  the  Constitution,  and  to 
represent  every  opposition  to^dieir  measures,  or  attempt  to  de- 
prive them  of  power,  as  an  act^of  disaffection  to  the  Kinjv,  and 
a  direct  invasion  of  the  existing  fprm  of  government.  The  ibl- 
loAving  passage  on  this  subject,  is  among  the  number  of  those 
which  have  given  peculiar  .offence  in  tne  present  publication, 
probably  because  it  speaks  serious  and  undeniable  truths.  We 
will  ad^  that  no  individual  connected  with  any  party  was  more 
the  object  of  foul  and  undeserved  abuse  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
lion^  than  the  illustrious  personage  whose  rights  were  then  &o 
unconstitutlonaUy  violated,  and  who,  after  a  similai*  attempt  to 
give  him  an  dective  and.  new-mould<Bd  crown,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  j^ears,  has  since  beld»the  place  pf  Regent.  The  ca- 
lumnies of  more  recent  times  sink  into  notjiin^,  when  compared 
with  those  which  the  Minist^ial  press  poured  ibrth  against- tho 
Prince  of  Wales  in  those  days,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
,of  Mr  Pitt,  and  for  the  purposes  of  his  ministry. 

*  The  restoration  of  the  King's  health  soon  followed.     It  Mas  the 
jixti&c^  of  tbq  minister  to  represent  all  those  who  had  opposed  hit 
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measures,  as  enemies  to  the  Kiiig :  atid  the  Queen  lost,  in  the  opi« 
nion  of  many,  the  character  which  she  had  hitherto  maiatained  in 
the  country^  by  falling  in  with  the  designs  of  the  minister.  She 
imprudently  distingui^d  by  diferent  degrees  of  courtesy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  meditated  afSronts  on  the  other^  those  who  had 
voted  with,  and  those  who  had  voted  against  the  minister,  insompch 
that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  one  day  said  to  me»  "  So,  My 
Lord,  you  and  I  also  are  become  traitors." 

'  She  received  me  at  the  drawing*room>  which  was  held  on  the 
Kinig's  recovery,  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  which  would  have  ap« 
peared  to  herself  ridiciilous  and  ill  placed,  could  she  have  imagined 
iiow  little  a  mind  such  as  mine  regarded,  in  its  honourable  proceed* 
ings,  the  displeasure  of  a  wonum,  though  that  woman  happened  t# 
he  a  Queen. 

*  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  standing  near  her,  then  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him,  and  on  my  making  some  objection  to  dining  at 
Carlton  Hoiise,  he  turned  to  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  and  desired  jum 
to  give  us  a  dinner,  at  his  house,  on  the  following  Saturday.  Be- 
fore  we  sat  down  to  dinner  on  that  day,  the  Prince  todc  me  aside^ 
explained  to  me  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  during  the 
whole  of  the  King's  illness,  and  spoke  to  me,  with  an  afflicted  feel«- 
ing,  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Queen  had  treated  himself.  I  must^ 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  spoke,  in  this  conference,  in  as 
sensible  a  manner  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected  from  an  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  from  a  son  of  the  best  principles  to* 
wards  both  his  parents.  I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully  bear- 
ing with  his  mother's  ill  humour,  till  time  and  her  own  good  sense 
should  disentangle  her  from  the  web  which  ministerial  cunning  had 
thrown  around  her. 

*  Having  thought  lyell  of  the  Queen,  I  was  willing  to  attribute 
her  conduct,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Regency  question,  to  her 
apprehensions  of  the  King's  safety,  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
King's  minister,  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a  fondness  for  power. 

'  Before  we  rose  from  table  at  Sir  Thomas  Dundas's,  where  the 
Duke  of  York  and  a  large  company  were  assembled,  the  conversa- 
tion turning  on  parties,  I  happened  to  say  that  I  was  sick  of  parties, 
and  should  retire  frpm  all  public  concerns — "  No, "  said  the  Prince, 
*'  and  mind  who  it  is  tliat  tells  you  so,  you  shall  never  retire ;  a 
man  of  your  talents  shall  never  be  lost  to  the  public."  I  have  now 
'lived  many  years'in  retirement,  and,  in  my  seventy^h  year>  I  feel 
no  wish  to  live  otherwise. '    p.  225— 227. 

When  the  French  Revolution  had  swept  away,  at  one  mighty 
blow,  all  the  abuses  of  fendel  tyranny,  and  seemed  to  promise 
certain  liberty  and  prosperity  to  twentjr-four  mi}Ii6ns  of  people. 
Bishop  Watson,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  hailed  the  triumph 
of  his  favourite  principles  with  generous  enthusiasm.  •  He  waa 
of  the  number  of  those  who  were  led  away  b^  this  feeling,  and 
kiduced  tcx^ut  their  eyes  to  danj^ers  wfaicn  might  certainJ^  har» 


boen  &>f fseen  from  a  v^  early  sU^  of  its  prognsss.  It  is  lav* 
necessary  to  add,  that  those  sanguine  views  which  he  at  the  bei- 
ffiimii^  indulged,  soon  gave  way  to  the  mournful  realities  that 
followed;  and  that  no  man  more  nobly  opposed  the  torrent  of 
revolutionary  phrenzy.  But  we  extraet  part  of  a.  letter  to  the 
Ihike  of  Grrafton  on  this  subject,  as  it  does  him  infinite  credit. 

^  **  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  the  Birmingham  riots.  At  th^ 
time  they  happiened  I  sat  down  to  vmte'  to  Your  Grace»  and  to  say, 
that  evien  my  littleness  would  stretch  itself  to  an  hundred  poundp 
^bscription,  if  the  friends  of  Dr  Priestley  shouJd  think  of  consoling 
him,  in  that  iiray,  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the  chagrin  any 
mind  less  elevated  than  his  Own  must  have  experienced  from  such 
harsh  and  unmerited  treatment.  On  second  thoughts  I  put  the  lettef 
I  had  written  into  the  fire,  lest  such  a  proposal,  coming  from  a 
bishop,  should  have  tended  to  inflame  matters,  by  increasing  the 
unchristian  chokr  of  High-church  men,  which  has  sdready  produced 
jnuch  mischief. 

*  "  We  live  in  singular  times.  No  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
furnishes  an  example  similar  to  what  has  happened  in  France ;  ah 
example  of  a  whole  people  (the  exceptions  are  not  worthy  of  notice) 
divesting  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  tducation,  in  ci^ 
vil  and  religious  concerns,  and  adopting  the  principles  of  philosophy 
and  good  sense. 

'  **  I  speak  only  of  ihe  general  oudine  of  their  constitution ;  pid- 
dling objections  may  be  made  to  particular  parts,  and  experience 
will  point  out  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  many  things.  But  not- 
withstanding all  the  ridicule  which  apostate  Whigs  have  attempted 
to  throw  on  the  rights  of  man,  such  rights  are  founded  in  nature.; 
they  exist  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  civil  society ;  and  the 
French  constitution  is  tlie  only  one  in  the  world  which  has  delibe* 
rately  asserted  these  rights,  and  supported  them  in  their  full  extent. 

*  *^  In  England  we  want  not  a  fundamental  revolution,  but  wp 
certainly  want  a  reform  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  part  of  our 
constitution :  men's  minds,  however,  I  think,  are  not  yet  generally 
prepared  for  admitting  its  necessity.  A  reformer  of  Luther's  temper 
and  talents  ^ould,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to  compel  the 
parliament  to  abolish  tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities,  to  enforce  resi- 
dence, to  confine  Episcopacy  to  the  overseeing  of  dioceses,  to  ex- 
punge the  Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy,  to  free  Dissenters* 
from  test  acts,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  fi*om  subsorip* 
tion  to  human  articles  of  faith. — ^These,  and  other  matters  respect- 
ing the  Church,  ought  to  be  done*  I  want  not  courage  to  attempt 
doing  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  9sa.  not  held  back ,  by 
considerations  of  personal  interest ;  but  my  temper  is  peaceable^  I 
dislike  contention,  and  trust  that  the  still  voice  of  reaapn  yiiil  at 
length  be  heard. 

f  ^^  ^s  to  th^  civil  state,  it  'cannot  continue  long  as  it  is*    Ovu^ 
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tfiinister,  in  subsenrierity  t^  tbe  \Hil  <yf  Mft  master,  dtmUeB  the  luf^ 
tional  debt  and  distnettibers  tbe  empire,  and  is  inBtastljr  talcen  into 
the  confidence  of  those  who  threatened  to  take  his  head^  Another 
expends  millions  on  measures  grounded  on  his  own  ambition^  inso-* 
lenoe,  or  temerity,  and  finds  means  of  ii^dudng  a  great  maj<»it7  ii| 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  place  confidence  in  his  wisdom, ' "— - 
p,  255—257. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  artide  to  fellow  minutely  tbe  de^ 
taUs  of  Bishop  Watson's  life,  either  political  or  literary.  The 
scientific  reader  is  well  acquaifited  with  those  admirable  Tracts, 
which,  even  after  all  the  vast  changes  eflPected  in  chemistry  by 
recent  discoveries,  continue  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  natural  philosopher :  And  hardly  any  reader  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  eloqilent  and  judicious  works  upon  religious 
subjects,  to  which  we  have  already  more  than  once  referred. 
From  1782  till  his  death  in  1816,  he  remained  unnoticed  by 
any  of  the  successive  ministers  who  distributed,  during  that  long 
period,  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  although  all,  in  their 
turn,  were  ready  enough  to  avow  their  admiration  of  him,  and 
to  profit,  wheiL  they  could,  by  his  services.  We  Have  already 
seen  some  traits  of  this  unjust  partiality ;  and  he  also  informs 
us,  that  when  Dr  Stuart  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy  of 
Ireland,  *  want  of  orthodoxy  '  iwas  the  vagUe  and  hollow  pre- 
text for  passing  him  over.  *  What, '  he  exclaims,  *  is  this 
■^  thing  called  Orthodoxy,  which  mars  the  fortunes  of  honest 

*  men,  misleads  the  jtulgment  of  princes,  and  occasionally  en*- 
'  dangers  the  stability  of  thrones?  In  the  true  meaning  of  the 
*^  term,  it  is  a  sact*ed  thing  to  which  every  denomination  of 

*  Christians  lays  an  arrogafnt  aind  exclusive  claim,  but  to  which 

*  no  man,  no  assembly  of  men,  since  the  a|K)stolic  age,  can 

*  prove  a  title.  It  is  frequently  amongst  individuals  of  the 
'*  same  sect  nothipg  better  than  i^elf-sufflcieiicy  of  opinion,  and 

*  Pharisaical  pride,  by  which  each  man  esteems  liimself  more 

*  righteous  than  his  neisjhbours;     It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  ip 

*  cementing  what  is  called  the  alliance  between  Church  and 

*  State :  But  if  such  an  alliance  obstructs  candid  discussions,  if 

*  it  invades  the  right  of  private  judgment,  if  it  generates  bi- 
^  gotry  in  churchmen  or  intolerance  m  statesmen,  it  not  only 

*  becmnes  inconsistent  with  the  geneaal  principles  of  Protes- 
^  tantism,    but  it  impedes  the  progress,  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  Christ,  which  we  all  know  is  not  of  this  world* '  Even  the 
accession  of  better  and  more  liberal-minded  men  to  power  in 
1806,  availed  him  nothings  as  they  bad  not  time  to  accomplish 
their  wishes  in  his  fiivour.     The  following  passage  contains  his 

*honest  sentiments  on  their  dismissal;  the  more  valuable  as  a  tes- 
luony  of  their  merits,  because  the  Bishop  never  was  a  party 
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man,  and  had,  ever  since  the  coalition  in  1784*,  estranged  him^ 
self  particularly  from  the  Whigs  as  a  body  of  statesmen,  though 
he  retained  his  attachment  to  uieir  principles. 

^  The  ostensible  reason  of  their  dismission  was,  the  King's  dislike 
of  a  measure  whidi  they  had  brought  forward  in  parliament  respect* 
ing  the  Irish  Catholic  officers.  The  ministers  were  wisely  moved,  by 
a  liberal  and  prospective  policy,  to  endeavour  to  consolidate  as  mudbt 
as  possible  the  strength  of  the  empire,  by  opening  to  Catholic  offi- 
cers in  the  army  and  navy  the  same  road  to  honour  and  emolument 
which  had  always  been  open  to  Protestants.  They  were  sensible 
that  almost  every  Gazette  which  announced  the  success  of  our  en- 
terprises, made  distinguished  mention  of  the  gallantry  of  the  inferior 
Catholic  officers ;  and  they  wished  to  confirm  the  loyalty,  and  to  sti- 
jfnulate  the  ambition,  of  such  men,  by  putting  them  on  a  level  with 
their  fellows  in  arms. 

*  Unfortunately  the  King  did  not  see  this  measure  in  the  same 
light  that  his  Whig  ministers  did,  and  he  required  them  to  give  him 
a  pledge  that  they  would  never  more  bring  forward  the  question  of 
granting  further  indulgence  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  This  requisition 
was  not  only  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
since  its  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  consi- 
dered by  many  as  of  a  tendency  dangerous  to  the  constitution  ;  and 
to  me  it  appeared  to  be,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  a — 
sic  voio.  Had  His  Majesty  dismissed  his  ministers  because  he  dis- 
liked their  measures,  no  one  would  have  denied  such  an  exertion  of 
his  prerogative  to  have  been  perfectly  constitutional,  (how  much  80«> 
ever  he  might  have  individually  questioned  the  discretion  of  using  it 
in  such  a  crisis) ;  but  to  require  from  privy  councillors,  and  much 
more  to  require  from  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown,  that  they 
would  at  any  time  cease  to  advise  His  Majesty  for  what  they  esteem- 
ed the  public  good,  was  to  brand  them  as  unprincipled  slaves  to  the 
royal  will,  and  traitors  to  the  country.  The  ministers  refused  to 
cover  themselves  with  the  infamy  which  would  justly  have  attended 
their  submission  to  such  a  demand :  they  refused,  and  were  dismiss- 
ed :  such  sort  of  ministers  would  have  lost  their  heads  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  at  London,  they,  as  yet\  only  lose  their  places.  Whilst  there  re^ 
mained  a  competitor  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  kings  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  were  perhaps  afraid  of  the 
competition ;  and  were  satisfied  with  having  been  elevated,  from  an 
arbitrary  dominion  over  a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  limited  monarchy,  over  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
commercial  nation  in  the  world.  That  competition  being  now  ex- 
tinguished, it  could  not  be  thought  unnatural  were  they  to  indulge  a 
desire  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  restraints  of  Parliament : 
but  there  is  no  way  of  effecting  this,  so  secret,  safe,  and  obvious,  as 
by  corrupting  it.  When  Rome  possessed  the  empire  of  thfe  world, 
lis  emperor  had  ample  means  of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
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JSeo^te,  and  it  soon  became  subservient  to  his  will :  pubitc  liberty  waf 
^wallowed  up  by  private  profligacy.  Tbe  first  Lord  Chatham  was  » 
Cato  when  he  declared  that  Hanover  was  a  millstone  about  the  neck 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  became  a  supple  courtier  when  he  boasted 
of  having  conquered  America  in  Germany ;  and  he  forfeited  the  es- 
teem of  good  men  when  he  attempted  to'  adorn  the  sepulchre  of  his 
patriotism  by  a  pension  and  a  peerage.  •  Since  his  time,  for  one  Cato, 
one  Rockingham,  one  Sarille,  one  Chatham  (in  his  honourable  days), 
we  have  had,  and  have,  and  probably  always  shall  have  (as  long  as 
we  reinain  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation)  hundreds  resembling 
him  in  the  decline  of  his  political  virtue.  *    p.  459 — 4>^]. 

Our  general  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  work  may  be  gatherr 
ed  from  the  foreffoing  pages.  As  a  mere  literary  performance, 
it  ranks  very  high,  from  the  excellence  of  the  language.  It  is 
good,  pure,  elegant  English ;  free  from  affectation  of  every  sort, 
and  always  adapted  to  the  subject.  To  the  specimens  wliicH 
we  have  already  given,  inay  now  be  added  a  letter  to  Mr  Hayr 
lej%  on  a  Variety  of  topics,  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and  writ- 
ten with  peculiar  ease  and  gracefulness. 

'  I  sit  Qown  to  account  to  you  for  a  long  seeming  neglect,  and  tp 
beg  you  to  accept  the  narration  as  an  excuse  for  it.  When  your 
letter  (I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  the  date)  of  June  the  23d  arrived  at 
Calgarth  Park,  I  was  visiting  my  diocese ;  after  my  return,  a  good 
deal  of  business,  and  an  incessant  flux  of  Lakers  (such  is  the  deno- 
mination by  which  we  distinguish  those  who  come  to  see  our  coun* 
try,  intimating  thereby  not  only  that  they  are  persons  of  taste,  who 
wish  to  view  our  lakes,  but  idle  persons  who  love  taking — the  old 
oaxon  word  to  lake,  or  play,  being  of  common  use  among  school- 
boys in  these  parts),  left  me  for  several  weeks  no  time  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  hospitality ;  and  your  letter  lay  hidden  among  a  mass  of 
papers  which  overspread  my  table.  When  I  discovered  it  about  a 
month  ago,  I  was  labouring  with  hands  and  knees  to  get  rid  of  the 
gout  which  had  seized  both— another  guest,  you  will  suppose,  of  my 
hospitality.  This  is  the  first  fit  that  I  have  had ;  it  has  hot  yet  quite 
left  me.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  deserved  it  by  any  intemper- 
ance, yet  I  blush  for  having  introduced-  so  great  a  malady  into  my 
family, 

*  I  Uiink  Cowper's  works  are  his  best  monmnent,  and  most  of  the 
subscribers  will  probably  l^e  pf  the  same  opinion.  Biit  as  you  clesire 
me  to  speak  frankly,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  many  of  them  will  not 
b'e  pleased  with  your  change  of  purpose.  Your  intention  of  doing 
something  for  Mr  Hose's  family  is  highly  laudable,  ^nd  of  a  piece 
yrith  your  general  philanthropy ;  but  a  subscriber  may  ju^Iy  say.  If 
my  subscription  is  to  go  ip  charity,  I  myself  have  many  objects  as 
Reserving,  and  more  connected  with  me  than  any  godson  of  Mr 
jCowper.  As  to  my  own  subscription,  I  beg  it  may  go,  should  you 
brijit  no  part  of  Milton,  to  the  orphans  you  so  kindly  pi*otect* 
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*  I  i^um  my  be$t  thaaks  for  the  present  of  your  Ballads ;  tlid 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  tales  are  sweetly  told.  On  <me  of 
our  highest  mountams  (Helvellyn)  a  man  was  lost  last  year:  two 
months  after  his  disappearance  his  bod^  was  found,  and  his  faithful 
dog  sittii^  by  it ;  a  part  of  the  body  was  eaten,  but  whether  hunger 
had  compelled  the  dog  to  the  deed  is  not  known.  I  remember  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  having  told  me,  tliat  a  young  antelope 
of  his  had  by  accident  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  his  hou89 
at  Sion,  to  which  it  had  ascended'  by  a  trap-door  being  left  open  at 
the  head  of  a  staircase,  and  that  its  mother,  which  was  feeding  in  tha 
pasture,  refusing  to  quit  the  body,  died  of  grief  and  hunger. 

*  A  book  concerning  the  habitudes  of  animals,  by  Mr  Bindley^ 
was  lately  advertised :  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  The  subject  is  curious^ 
but  difficult :  it  requires  long  and  patieot  attention  to  come  to  any 
certain  conclusion  respecting  the  maiitiers  and  perhaps  the  nascent 
morals  of  animals ;  for  a  well-trained  pointer,  and  other  domesticated 
and  wdl-educated  animals,  seem  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  may 
be  called  their  duty  to  their  master.  I  leave  this  hint  to  your  philo^ 
sophy  concerning  the  gradation  of  beings. 

^  I  do  not  know  of  any  book  giving  an  account  of  institutions  for 
the  support  of  orphans ;  you  probably  may  meet  with  something  tQ 
your  purpose  in  Justinian's  Institutes,  or  in  some  of  the  Roman  writ* 
ers  after  the  empire  became  Christian ;  fcnr  it  is  to  Christianity,  prin- 
cipally, that  th^  world  is  indebted  for  charitable  institutions.  Widows 
indeed,  and  orphans,  were  at  an  early  period,  of  the  Roman  history 
exempted  iVom  taxation,  to  which  all  other  persons  were  subjected ; 
this  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Publicola. 

*  Persius  (Sat.  iv.  lib.  3.)  calls  Alcibiades  the  pupikof  Pericles  ( 
but  whether  the  term  pupiUus  always  means  an  orphan,  I  am  not  cet- 
tain :  perhaps  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father  Clinius,  may  be 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  or  Nepos.  Corjolanus's  father  died  when  he 
was  an  infant.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus  would,  with  Demosthenes^ 
make  as  noble  a  trio  of  orphans  as  all  antiquity  could  furnish.  If  you 
wish  for  apariie  quarrS,  and  have  no  objection  to  the  man,  Mahomet 
is  at  your  service. 

*  The  ophthalmia^  I  hope,  has  left  you.  Without  doubt  this  com*^ 
plaint  has  been  occasioned  in  yourself  from  the  too  gr^U;  use  you 
have  made  of  your  eyes ;  but  a  similar  one,  which  afflicted  our  troops 

'  in  £g3rpt,  proceeded,  I  think,  from  a  too  great  glare  of  light..  My 
reason  for  this  conjecture  is  founded  on  what  nappens  to^  sheep ; 
When  our  mountains  continue  for  a  lox^  time  covered  with  snow,  i| 
great  many  sheep  become  blind,  and  gradually  receive  their  sight  oi| 
the  melting  of  the  snow. '  p.  439t-442. 

We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  veiy  little  to  reprove  or  complain 
of  in  this  publication,  if  it  be  hot  that,  perhaps,  too  querulous 
a  strain  is  indulged  in,  upon  the  subject  oi   the  injustice  he 

experienced.     We  may  also  regret  a  plan  which  he  pursues  of 

3  .         ^       ■  ,        •         ^ 
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giving  ver^  few  letters  written  to  him^Uf  by  the  many  eminent 

1)en»ojls  with  whom  be  was  in  correspondence.  Almost  all  the 
etters  are  his  own..  We  shouM  have  expected,  too,  a  good 
many  more  striking  anecdotes  of  the  remarkable  men  whom  hf 
associated  with  \  and  a  greater  portion  of  information  touching 
the  history  of  the  times,  from  so  many  of  the  chief  actors  in  it, 
whose  conversation  he  enjoyed.  Of  this  there  is  very  little  in- 
deed in  the  work.  But,  of  that  little,  we  must  not  pass  over  • 
curious  fact,  rather  staggering  from  its  import,  and  from  the 
high  nature  of  the  evidence  oy  which  it  is  supported. — *  On 

*  the  day,  *  says  Bishop  Watson,  speaking  of  Lord  Shelburne, 

*  in  which  the  peace  was  to  be  debated  in  the  two  Houses  of 
'  Parliament,  I  happened  to  stand  next  hin^  in  the  House  of 
^  Lords,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  was  to  be  turned  out  by 
^  the  disapprobation  of  the  Commons;  hereplied^  that  he  could 

*  not  certainly  tell  what  would  be  the  temper  of  that  House, 
^  but  he  could,  day  that  he  had  not  expended  a  shilling  of  the 

*  public  money  to  procure  its  approbation,   though  lie  well 

*  knew  that  above  sixty  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended 
<  in  procuring  an  approbation  of  the  peace  in  1763.^ 


pArt.  IX.    Women ;  or  P&ur  et  Centre:  A  Tale.    By  the  Au- 
thor of  Bertram,  &c.     Edinburgh  and  London.     1818. 

THE  author  of  a  successful  tragedy  has,  in  the  general  decay 
of  the  dramatic  art  which  marks  our  age,  a  good  right 
to  assume  that  distinction  in  his  title-page,  and  claim  the  atten- 
tion due  to  superior  and  acknowledged  talent  The  faults  of 
Bertram  are  those  of  an  ardent  and  inexperienced  author; 
but  its  beauties  are  undeniably  of  an  hi^h  order ;  and  the  dri^ 
matist  who  has  been  successful  in  exciting  pity  and  terror  in 
audiences  assembled  to  gape  and  stare  at  shows  and  processions, 
rather  than  to  weep  or  tremble  at  the  •  convulsions  of  human 
passion,  has  a  titl^  to  the  early  and  respectful  attenti<m  of  the 
critic.  ^ 

Mr  Maturin,  the  acknowledged  author  of  Bertram,  is  a  der- 
gymaii  on  the  Irish  establishment,  employed  chiefly,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  in  the  honourable  task  of  assisting  young  persons 
during  their  classical  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
has  been  already  a  wanderer  in  the  field  of  fiction,  and  is  the 
author  jof  the  House  of  Montorio,  a  romance  in  the.s^Ieof  Mrs 
RatclifFe,  the  Wild  Irish  Boy,  and  other  tales.  The  present 
work  is  framed  upon  a  different  and  more  interesting  model,  pr^ 
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tending  to  the  merit  of  destsribinff  the  etnbtions  of  the  humatt 
•heart,  rather  thanith^t  of  .astonisningi  the:  reader  by  the  accut 
mulation  of  imaginary  horrora^  or  the  singular  combinations  of 
-Kiarvellous  and  perilous .  adirentures.-  Accordingly,  we  think 
we  can  perceive  marks  of  gi-eater  care  than  Mr  Maturin  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  bestow  upon  his  former  works  of  fiction ; 
and  that  which  is  a  favourite  with  the  author  himself,  is  certain- 
ly most  likely  to  become  so  witlx  the  public  and  with  the  critic* 
Upon  his  former  works,  the  author  ha^  in  his  preface,  passed 
the  following  severe  sent^ice.   . 

<  None. of  my  former  prose  works  have  been  popular.  The  strong- 
est proof  of  which  is,  none  of  them  arrived  at  a  second  edition ;  nor 
.could  I  dispose  of  the  copyright  of  any  but  of  the  **  Milesian, 
which  was  sold  to  Mr  Colbum  for  80/.  in  the  year  1811. 
. .  '  ^'  Montorio  "  (misnomed  hy  the  bookseller  '*  The  Fatal  Revenge, 
a  very  book-selling  appellation)  had  some  share  of  popularity,  but  it 
was  only  the  popularity  of  circulating  libraries  :  it  deserved  no  bet- 
ter ;  the  date  of  that  style  of  writing  was  out  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
I  had  not  powers  to  revive  it.  When  I  look  over  those  books  now, 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  theif  failure ;  for,  independent  of  their 
Want  of  external  interest,  (the  strongeist  interest  that  books  can  have, 
even  in  this  reading  age),  they  seem  to  me  to  want  reality,  vraisem- 
blance;  the  characters,  situations,  and  language,  are  drawn  merely' 
from  imagination  ;  iny  limited  acquaintance  with  life  denied  me  any 
other  resource^  In  the  Tale  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  per- 
haps there  may  be  recognised  some  characters  which  experience  will 
not  disown.  Some  resemblance  to  common  life  may  be  traced  iu 
them.  On  this  I  rest  for  the  mo6t  part  the  interest  of  the  narrative* 
The  paucity  of  characters  and  incidents  (the  absence  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes, the  interest  of  fictitious  biography  in  general)  excludes  the 
hope  of  this  work  possessing  any  other  interest. ' 

The  preface  concludes  with  an  assurance,  that  the  author  will 
never  trespass  again  in  this  kind ; — a  promise  or  threat  which 
is  as  often  made  and  as  ofte^  broken  as  lovers'  vows,  and 
which  the  reader  has  no  reason  to  desire  should  in  the  present 
case  be  more  scrupulously  adhered  to,  than  by  other  authors 
of  ancient  and  modern  celebrity.  Let  us  only  see,  what  the 
work  really  deserves,  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public ; 
and  we  trust  Mr  Maturin  may  be  moved  once  more  to  re- 
sume a  species  of  composition  so  easy  to  a  writer  of  rich  fancy 
and  ready  powers,  so  delightful  to  the  numerous  class  of  read-^ 
ers,  who  have  Gray's  authority  for  supposing  it  no  bad  emblem 
of  paradise  to  lie  all  day  on  a  couch  and  read  new  novels. 

In  analyzing  *  Women,'  we  are  tempted  to  hesitate  which 
end  df  the  tale  w^c  should  begin  with.  It  is  the  business  of  die 
author  to  wrap  up  his  narrd^tive  in  mystery  during  its  progress 
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to  withdraw  the  rml  from  his  mystery  with  candon,  and  inch 
as  it  w^eire  by  inch,  and  to  protract  as  long  as  possible  the  try- 
ing crisis  when  <  any  reader  of  common  sagacity  may  foresee 
the  inevitable  cencliudon ; '  a  period,  after  whicn,  neither  int 
terest  of  dialogue  nor  splendour  of  description,  neither  mar- 
riage dresses,  nor  settlemait  of  estates,  can  protract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thoroughbred  novd-reader.  The  critic  has  an  in- 
terest the  very  reverse  of  this»  It  is  his  business  to  make  aU 
things  brief  and  plain  to  the  most  oxdinary  comprehension.  He 
is  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  person,  who,  studious  only  to  be  Wief 
Old  intdligiUe,  commences  with  the  commencement,  according 
to  £he  instructions  of  the  ^ont  Moulineau,  ^  que  tons  ces  redts 
^ui  commencent  par  le  milien  ne  font  qu'embrouiUer  Pima^a- 
Jion.  *  It  is  very  true,  that,  in  thus  exercising  our  privilege,  the 
author  has  something  to  complain  of.  We  turn  his  wit  the 
seamy  side  without,  explain  all  his  machinery,  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  moves  Defore  he  causes  it  to  play;  and,  like  the 
persecution  which  the  pettyjealousy  of  his  great  neighbours  at 
Hagley  exercised  on  poor  ^enstone,  it  seems  as  if  we  perversa 
ly  conducted  our  readers  tb  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and 
introduced  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  detect  a  de- 
ception. Of  suth  injuries,  according  to  Johnstone,  the  bard  of 
the  Leasowes  was  wont  to  complain  heavily;  and  perhaps  Mr 
Maturin  may  be  equally  offended  with  us  for  placing  the  coni- 
elusion  of  Ms  book  at  the  beginning  of  our  recitaL  But  <  let 
the  stricken  deer  go  weep;'--^e  cook  would  have  more  than 
enough  to  do,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  eel  at 
which  extremity  he  would  like  the  flaying  to  begin. 

There  was  thai  once  upcm  a  time,  in  a  remote  province  of 
Ireland,  a  certain  msm  of  wealth  and  wickedness,  who  combined 
the  theory  of  infidelity  with  the  practice  of  the  most  unbound- 
ed libertinism.  By  one  of  his  mistresses,  a  female  of  a  wild  and 
enthusiastic  character,  who,  though  she  bad  sacrificed  her  vir- 
tue, retailed  the  most  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, this  person  bad  a  beautifiil  and  gifted  daughter.  The 
vnfortunate  mother^  sen^ble  of  the  dangers  whicn  the  child 
must  incur  under  the  paternal  rooi^  was  detected  in  an  attempt 
pot  remove  it  elsewhere,  and  driven  by  violence  frcun  the  house 
of  her  paramour ;  not,  however,  before  she  had  poured  upon 
him  and  his  innocent  offspring,  a  curse  the  most  solemn,  bitter 
and  wild  that  ever  passed  the  lips  of  an  human  being.  The 
daughter  was  bred  up  in  the  miost  of  luxury,  and  seduIcHisly 
instructed  in  all  thiat  could  improve  an  excellent  understanding, 
by  teachers  of  every  language,  and  masters  of  every  art.  At 
^he  earlv  age  of  fifteen,  her  chief  instructor  wa^  an  artfiil  a|s4 
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accomplished  Italian^  who  abused  his  trust,  and  seduced  hii 
pupil  into  a  private  marriage.  A  female  child  was  the  coiise* 
quence  of  this  unictti,  and  occasioned  its  being  discovered.  The 
mther  was  inexorable,  and  drove  the  dau^ter  from  his  pre* 
sence;  while  the  sordid  husband,  disappointed  in  his  avaricious 
views,  tore  the  child  from  the  mother,  returned  it  upon  the 
hands  of  his  relentless  patron,  ^carried  off  his  wife  to  Italy ;  and 
turned  to  profit  her  brilliant  talents  of  every  kind,  as  an  actress 
lipon  the  public  stage,  where  she  became  the  most  distinguished 
perfcmner  by  whom  it  had  ever  been  trod.  The  selfish  husband, 
pr  rather  tyrant,  by  whose  instructions  she  had  been  taught  to 
attain  this  eminence,  died  at  lenffth,  when  she  had  obtained  the 
zenith  of  her  reputatbn,  and  leu  Zaira  under  the  assumed  tide 
of  Madame  Dalmatian!,  mistress  of  her  own  destiny. 

About  thiii  period  her  daughter  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  The  infidel  grandfather  had  put  her,  while  an  infant^ 
under  the  charge  of  an  excellent  woman,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
banker.  Both  professed  evangdical  doctrines,  or  what  is  tecli- 
nically  called  Calvinistic  MethodisiQ.  Eva  was  bred  up  in  the 
aome  tenets,  shared  their  religious,  gloomy  and  sequestered 
life^  and  passed  for  the  niece  of  Mr  ana  Mrs  Wentwortb.  The 
grajhlfather  made  large  remitiances,  which  reconciled  the  bank- 
er to  this  adoption;  the  heart  of  his  more  amiable  wife  waa 
won  by  the  beauty  and  ei^aging  disposition  c^  her  youthful 
ward. 

A  danger,  however,  hovered  over  Eva,  from  the  superstitious 
and  frantic  obstinacy  of  her  grandmother,  who,  as  Zaira  was 
beyond  her  reach,  had  transferred  to  Eva  the  anxious  and  un- 
liesitating  zeal  with  which  she  laboured  to  make  acquisition  df 
the  souls  of  her  descendants  for  the  benefit  of  the  CatJiolia 
Church.  Reduced  by  choice  more  than  necessity  to  the  situ- 
ation of  a  wandering  beggar,  this  woman  retained,  it  seems, 
amid  her  insanity,  the  power  of  laying  schemes  of  violence ;  and, 
junongst  her  rags,  possessed  the  means  of  carrying  them  into 
execution.  She  contrived  forcibly  to  carry  off  her  grand- 
daughter Eva,  and  to  place  her  m  a  carriage,  which  was  to 
transport  her  to  an  obscure  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin. 

TTiese  events  compose  the  underground  or  basement  story 
•of  the  narrative,  to  which  the  author  introduces  his  company 
la^t  of  all^  although  we  have  thought  pi:oper  to  show  its  secret 
recesses,  and  the  machinery  which  they  contain,  before  examin«> 
ing  the  superstructure. 

W'ithout  a  metaphor  the  novel  thus  commences.  De  Cour- 
*cy,  a  youth  of  large  property,  of  talents  and  of  virtue,  fair  and 
|;racefud  w  person,  and  cultivated  in  taste  and  understanding,. 
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but  of  a  dii^osition  at  once -fickle  and  susceptible^  appears  as 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  is  about  to 
enter  himself  a  student  in  Christ-Church  College.  The  break*' 
higdown  of  a  carriage  had  rendered  him  a  pedestrian;  and 
as  he  made  his  approach  to  the  capital  of  Ireland  through  the 
{fhades  of  a  delightful  summer  ilight,  the  chaise  passes  him,  in 
which  ruffians,^  hired  as  we  have  seen  by  no  desperate  admirer 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  but  'hy  her  old  frantic  grandmo- 
ther, are  in  the  act  of  transporting  Eva  into  the  power  of  that 
person.  To  hear  the  cry  of  a  female  in  distress,  and  to  pursue 
the  ravishers,  although  upon  foot,  Was  one  and  the  same  thing. 
An  interesting  and  animated  account  of  the  chase  is  given,  ren- 
dered more  true  by  the  knowledge  of  the  localities  exhibited  by 
the  author.  De  Courcy,  losing  and  recovering  the  object  of  hia 
pursuit  as  the  carriage  outstrips  him  in  speed  or  is  delayed  by 
accident,  follows  them  through  the  Phoenix  park,  and  along  th^ 
road  to  Chapel-Izod.  Here,  in  a  miserable  cottage,  he  lights  at 
last  upon  the  object  of  his  piXrsuit,  in  the  keeping  of  the  old  hag 
by  whose  accomplices  she  had  been  carried  offj  and  who,  while 
they  were  absent  about  the  necessary  repairs  of  some  damage 
sustained  by  the  carriage,  awaited  their  return  to  carry  her  to 
some  place  of  greater  security.  She  is  thus  forcibly  described. 
'  '  Charles^  who  knew  not  what  to  answer/ advanced ;  a  woman 
then  started  forward  from  a  dark  corner,  and  stood  wil^y  before  him, 
as  if  wishing  to  oppose  him,  she  knew  not  how.  She  was  a  ftaghtful 
and  almost  supernatural  object ;  hei*  figure  was  low,  ahd  she  was  evi- 
dently very  old ;  but  her  muscular  strength  and  fK^ivity  were  so  great* 
that,  combined  with  the  fantastic  wildness  of  her  motions,,  it  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  the  gambols  of  a  hideous  fairy.  She  was  in 
rags ;  yet  their  arrangement  ha4  something  oif  a  .picturesque  eftecL 
Her  short  tattered  petticoats,  of  all  colours  and  of  various  length)^ 
depending  in  angular  shreds;  her  red  cloak  hanging  on  her  back,  and 
displa3ring  her  bare  bony  arras,  with  hands  whose  veins  were  like  r<^es^ 
and  fingers  like  talons ;  her  naked  feet,  with  which,  when  she  mov^ 
ed,  she  stamped,  jumped,  and  beat  the  earth  like  an  Indian  squait 
in  a  war  dance ;  her  face  tattooed  with  the  deepest  inden tings  of  time» 
want,  wretchedness,  and  evil  p^sions  ;  her  wrinkles,  that  looked  lik6 
channels  of  streams  long  flowed  away ;  the  eager  motion  with  which 
she  shook  back  her  long  matted  hair,  that  looked  like  strings  of  the 
grey  bark  of  the  ash  tree,  while  eyes  flashed  through  them  whose 
ught  seemed  the  posthumous  offspring  of  deceased  humanity, — her 
whole  appearance,  gestures,  voice  and  dress,  made  De  .Gourcy'0 
blood  run  cold  within  him.  They  gazed  on  each  other  for  somc» 
time,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  each  other's  purpose,  from  faces  dim-* 
1^  seen,  till  the  woman,  whose  features  seemed  kindUfig  by  the  re4 
hghl|  into  a  fiend-like  glare,  appeared  to  4i3CQv«r  t}^$  he  wa».  not  tbp 
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person  whom  she  expected,  and  cried,  in  a  voice  at  once. shrill  and 

hollow,  like  a  spent  blast,  "  What  is  it  brought  you  here  ?  " and, 

before  he  could  answer,  rushing  forward,  stood  with  her  back  against 
a  door,  (which  but  for  this  motion  he  would  not  have  observed),  and 
waving  her  lean  nervous  armsy  exclaimed  fiercely-— '<  Come  no  far« 
ther  at  your  peril !  "  '    I,  15 — 17. 

The  threats  of  this  demoniacal  personage  were  insufficient  to 
deter  De  Courcy  from  forcing  his  way  to  the  interior  of  the 
hut,  where  he  beheld  a  beautiful,  bat  aln)ost  inanimate  form, 
lie  stretched  on  a  wretched  pallet.  Upon  De  Courc/s  attempt 
to  remove  her,  the  frantic  guardian  again  breaks  into  a  trans- 
port of  rage,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  ac- 
eomplishinff  his  purpose  amid  the  dire  curses  which  she  heap- 
ed upon  him,  and  which  are  expressed  in  a  tone  of  energy 
which  marks  the  dialogue  of  this  author. 

*  Take  her,  take  her  from  me  if  you  will,  but, take  my  curse  with 
oii ;  it  will  be  heavier  on  your  heart  than  her  weight  is  on  your  arm. 

never  cursed  the  grass  but  it  withered,  or  the  sky  but  it  grew  dark, 
or  the  Kving  creatures  but  they  pined  and  wasted  away.  Now  you 
bear  her  away  like  a  corpse  in  your  arms  ;  and  I  see  you  following 
her  corpse  to  the  churchyard,  and  the  white  ribbons  tying  her  shroud ; 
her  maiden  name  on  her  tomb-stone ;  no  child  to  cry  for  her,  and 
you  that  sent  her  to  her  grave  wishing  it  was  dug  for  you. '   I.  p.  24* 

Unappalled  by  these  denunciations  of  future  vengeance,  De 
Courcy  conveyed  E»a  in  his  arms  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
found  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  her  guardians  tlie  Wentr 
worths.  Tlie  seeds  of  a  fever  which  had  lurked  in  his  constitu- 
tion had  been  called  into  action  by  De  Courcy's  exertions  upon 
this  memorable  night.  On  his  recovery,  a  friend  and  fellow 
student,  himself  something  of  a  Methoaist,  conducts  him  to  a 
place  of  worship,  frequented  by  those  who  held  that  persuasion, 
when  he  finds  himself  unexpectedly  seated  close  to  that  lovely 
vision  which  he  had  seen  but  bridly  on  the  night  when  he  re«> 
leased  her,  and  which  had  nevertheless  haunted,  ever  since,  not 
merdy  the  delirious  dreams  of  his  fever,  but  the  more  sober  mo- 
ments of  his  reconvalescence.  He  is  invited  to  the  house  of  her 
guardians,  where  the  society  and  conversation  is  described  with 
the  pencil  of  a  master.  The  various  effect  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines which  they  professed,  is  described  as  they  affected  Mrs 
Wentworth,  a  woman'  o^  strong  sense,  rigid  rectitude,  and  a  nia- 
tural  warmth  of  temper  which  religion  had  subdued ;  her  hus- 
band a  cold-hearted  jPharisee,  whpsie  head  was  so  full  of  theo- 
logy that  his  heart  had  np  room  for  Christian  cbarity  or  humaii 
feeling;  and  Mr  MacOwen  a  preacher  of  the  sect,  a  sensual  hy-^ 
pocrite,r  whose  disgusting  attributes  are  something  too  forc^ibiy 
described.    The  couvq^satipa  of  such  a  sippioty  wasjip^tedjto 
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evangelical  subjects ;  or,  whatever  appeared  to  diverge- from  the 
only  tolerated  topic,  wajs  brought  beck  to  it  by  main  force,  ao- 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  ths  preacliers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  spiritualized  all  temporal  incidents  and  occupations,'  or 
rather  dc^aded  doctrines  of  the  highest  and  most  reverend  im- 
port, by  the  base  comparisons  and  associations  with  which  they 
dared  to  interweave  them. 

*  One  man  talked  incessantly  of  the  **  election  of  grace ; "  his 
^nd  literally  seemed  not  to  have  room  for  another  idea ;  every  sen- 
tence, if  it  did  not  begin,  ended  with  the  same  phrase,  and  every 
subject  xmly  furnished  matter  for  its  introduction.  Dr  Thwpe's  last 
.aermon  at  Bethesd^  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  and  merited 
panegyric. — "  Very  true, "  said  he ;  "  but-^a — a — Did  you  think 
there  was  enough  of  election  in  il  ?  "  A  late  work  of  the  same  au- 
thor (his  clever  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  petition)  was  mentioned. — 
**  But  does  he  say  any  thing  of  election  in  it  ?  "— "  There  was  no 
opportunity,  "  said  Mr  Wentworth. — "  Then  he  should  have  made 
one — Ah,  I  would  give  very  litde  for  a  book  that  did  not  assert  the 
election  of  grace  t  '*  Once  seated  in  his  election-saddle,  he  posted 
on  with  alaiming  speed,  and  ended  with  declaring,  that  Ellsha  Coles 
on  God's  Sovereignty,  was  worth  all  the  divinity  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten. *'  I  have  a  large  collection  of  the  works  of  godly  writers,  " 
said  he,  turning  to  De  Courcy,  ^'  but  not  one  work  that  ever  y^aSf 
would  I  resign  for  that  of  Elisha  Coles.  '* — "  Won't  you  except  the 
Bible  ? "  said  De  Courcy,  smiling. — f^  Oh,  yes-^the  Bible — ay,  to 
be  sure,  the  Bible, "  said  the  discomfited  champion  of  electioa ; 
'**  but  still,  you  know" — and  he  continued  to  mutter  something  about 
'Elisha  Coles  on  God's  Sovereignty. 

^  Another,  who  never  stopped  talking,  q^peared  to  De  Courcy  a 
complete  evangelical  time'keeper  ; — the  same  ceaseless  tiddog  soimd ; 
«— the  same  vacillating  motion  of  the  head  and  body ;  and  bis  whole 
conversation  turning  on  the  various  lengths  of  the  sermons  he  had 
heafd,  of  which,  it  appeared,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  four 
•every  Sunday.  'MVir  Matthias  preached  exactly  forty-eight  mi- 
nutes. I  was  at  Mr  Ctfoper's  exhortation  at  PlunkeC-street  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  precisely  fifty-three  minutes. " — "  And  how  ma^ 
ny  seconds  ?  "  said  Mrs  Wentworth,  smiling,^— for  she  felt  the  ri4icule 
pf  this. 

^  Close  to  De  Courcy  were  two  very  young  men,  who  were  com- 
paring the  respective  progress  they  had  made  in  the  conversion  of 
some  of  their  relations.  They  spoke  on  this  subject  with  a  familiar-  ^ 
ity  that  certainly  made  Pe  'Cpurcy  start. — '^  My  aunt  is  almost  en- 
tirely converted, "  said  one.  "  She  never  goes  to  church  now, 
though  she  never  missed  early  prayers  at  St  Thomas's  for  forfy  years 
before.  Now,  **  with  a  strange  sort  of  triumph,  "  now,  is  your  sis- 
ter converted*  as  much  as  that  ?  " — **  Yes. — yes — she  b, "  answered 
the  bther,  eagerly ;  *''  foi-  she  burned  her  week's  preparatioa  yester- 
,  tdiy,  and*  my  motlier'^  too  along  with  it.  *'  I.  64^7. 
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De  Courcy  in  vain  attempted  to  assimilate  Jiis  conversation  to 
that  of  the  party,  by  quoting  such  religious  works  as  were  known 
tphim.  The  chilling  words  *  Aitoinian  '  or  *  heterodox*  were 
iipplied  to  those  popular  preachers  whose  sermons  he  ventured 
to  quote;  and  even  Coelebs  was  appealed  to  without  effect,  as 
he  was  given  to  understand  that  Hannah  More,  however  apos- 
tolical in  the  eyes  of  Lovd  Orford,  was  held  light  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  present  system.  Thus  repulsed  from  the  society  of 
the  gentleman — 

.  '  When  he  arrived  in  the  drawing  room,  the  same  monotonous 
and  repulsive  stillness  ;  the  same  dry  circle  (in  whose  verge  no  spirit 
could  be  raised)  reduced  him  to  the  same  petrifying  medium  with  all 
around.  The  females  were  collected  round  the  tea-table ;  the  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  pensive  whispers ;  a  large  table  near  them 
was  spread  with  evangelical  tracts,  &c.  The  room  was  hung  with 
dark-brown  paper ;  and  the  four  unsnufFed  candles  burning  dimly 
(the  light  of  two  of  them  almost  absorbed  in  the  dark  bays  that  co- 
vered the  table  on  which  they  stood),  gave  just  the  light  that  Young 
luight  have  written  by,  when  the  Duke  of  Grailon  sent  him  a  human 
skull,  with  a  taper  in  it,  as  an  appropriate  candelabrum  for  his  tra- 
gedy writing-desk.  The  ladies  sometimes  took  up  these  tracts,  shook 
a  head  of  deep  conviction  over  their  contents,  laid  them  down,  and 
the  samfe  stillness  recurred.  The  very  hissing  of  the  tea-urn,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  coals,  was  a  relief  to  De  Courcy 's  ears. '  I.  69,  70. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloom  and  spiritual  pride  in  which  she 
had  been  educated,  the  beauty  and  sweet  disposilfti  of  Eva 
burned  with  pure  and  pale  splendour,  like  a  lamp  in  a  sepul- 
chre ;  and  De  Courcy  nourished  for  her  that  desperate  attach- 
ment with  which  youths  of  seventeen  resign  themselves  to  the 
first  impression  of  the  tender  passion.  He  becomes  in  love — to 
pining,  to  sickness,  almost  to  death ;  and  at  length  prevails  up- 
on his  worthy  and  affectionate  guardian  to  make  proposals  for 
him  to  the  guardians  of  Eva.  Mr  imd  Mrs  Weritworth  both 
urge  the  utter  impropriety  of  their  countenancing  a  connexion 
between  young  persons  ^o  opposite  in  religious  opinions ;  but 
are  gi'adualiy  compelled  to  give  ground, — the  former  by  consi- 
deration of  De  Courcy 's  worldly  wetdth,  to  which  his  religious 
opinions  had  not  rendered  him  indifferent, — and  his  more  ami- 
able wife,  by  her  compassion  for  the  state  of  the  young  Eva, 
.and  her  discovering  that  he  had  awakened  sentiments  in  the 
breast  of  Eva  corresponding  to  his  own. 

De  Courcy  is  therefore  received^  on  the  footing  of  an  acknow- 
ledged lover,  into  the  house  of  the  Wentwortlis,  exposed  how- 
ever to  the  persecutions  of  the  father  and  many  of  his  visiters, 
who  -were  resolved  at  all  rates  to  achieve  his  conversion. 

'  Charles  at  first  yielded  from  timidity,  or  answered  froixi  com-" 
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plalMnce,  but  at  length  found  himself,  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  ^s^ 
putants,  inextricably  involved  in  the  mazes  of  controversy*  Every 
hour  he  was  called  on  to  discuss  or  to  decide  on  points  above  human 
comprehension  ;  he  was  pressed  with  importunities  about  his  spiritual 
state,  which  was  represented  to  depend  on  his  adopting  the  separate 
creed  of  every  individual  speaker,  with  all  its  divisions  and  subdivi« 
sions,  and  shades  of  difference,  that  seemed  to  him  to  give  to  airy 
nothing  *'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. '"    p.  117. 

Even  when,  he  turned  from  this  persecution  to  Eva,  he  did 
not  at  all  times  find  the  relief  which  he  expected.  Her  purity, 
her  inexperience,  her  timidity,  and  the  absolute  subjection  of 
her  mind  to  religious  feeling  exclusively,  prevented  her  from 
understanding  or  returning  tne  warmth  of  affection  with  which 
her  lover  regarded  her.  She  was  cold  and  constrained ;  blom* 
ed  herself  for  the  slightest  deviation  into  worldly  passion  and 
human  feeluig — ^in  short,  the  person  in  the  world  least  qualified 
to  return  the  affection  of  an  enthsiastic  young  Irishman.  Her 
accomplishments  were  upon  the  same  narrow  and  constrained 
scale  as  her  feelings.  She  could  discourse  exquisite  music,  but 
not  one  earthly  song;  and  the  warm  expressions  of  human  pas- 
sion which  occurred  in  her  evangelical  hymns,  were  only  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deity  with  an  amorous  pastoral  feeling,  which 
seemed  to  her  lover  equally  unsuitable  and  nonsensical.  Again, 
Eva,  in  her  little  sphere  of  enjoyments,  cultivated  drawing; 
but  it  was  only  that  of  flowers,— -objects  as  pure,  as  fair,  and  a» 
inanimate,  we  had  almost  said,  as  herself.  To  feelings  of  imagi- 
nation and  passion,  she  was  equally  averse  and  impassive ;  and 
such  appeared  to  be  the  tranquil  purity  of  her  still  and  orderly 
existence,  that  De  Courcy  felt  it  almost  criminal  to  strive  to  a- 
waken  her  imagination,  *  to  delude  her  with  the  visions  of  fan- 
cy ;  *  and  that  it  resembled  the  attempt  of  the  fallen  angels  in 
Milton  to  *.  mingle  strange  fire  '  with  the  lights  of  heaven.  He 
did  his  best,  however,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern bards  to  enable  him  to  dispute  the  too  exclusive  empire  of 
heaven  in  her  bosom. 

"  Why  are  you  so  silent,  Eva?"  he  said,  as  they  returned  from 
the  conventicle  which  the  Wentworths  frequented. — "  I  was  think- 
ing of  that  fine  text.  "— "  What  was  it  ?  "— "  What  was  it  ?  "  said 
Eva,  almost  relinquishing  his  arm,  from  a  feeKng  stronger  and  more 
unpleasant  than  surprise,  for  she  had  no  idea  of  any  one  forgetting 
the  text  so  soon.-^  ^'  I  have  a  bad  memory — or  a  bad  headach,  " 
said  De  Courcy,  trying  to  smile  away  her  amazement — '^  or,  per- 
haps, I  would  rather  hear  it  from  your  lips  than  those  of  that  dark- 
browed  sallow  man. '' — ^*  It  is  little  matter, ''  said  Eva,  ^*  from 
what  lips  we  hear  the  truth.  The  text  was,  *  God  is  Love.  *  "— 
^^Oh,  Evai'^  said  De  Courcy,  under  an  impulse  he  could  not  re« 
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sist,  "  do  we  require  any  thing  more  than  this  dark-blue  sky,  this 
balmy  air,  those '  lovely  stars  that  glitter  like  islands  of  light  in  an 
immeasurable  ocean,  and  point  out  our  destination  amid  its  bright 
and  boundless  infinity,  to  tell  us  that  *  God  is  Love?'  Why  must 
we  learn  it  in  the  close  and  heated  air  of  a  conventicle,  with  all  its 
repulsive  accompaniments  of  gloomy  looks,  sombre  habits,  dim 
lights,  nasal  hymns  ?  Are  these  the  interpreters  the  Deity  employs 
as  the  intimations  of  his  love  ?  " — "  They  are, "  said  Eva,  awakened 
to  an  answer,  but  never  thus  awakened  for  more  than  a  moment — 
**  they  are.  For  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  they  seU 
dom  feel  .any  thing  of  the  atmosphere  but  its  inclemency, — to  the 
sick,  and  they  cannot  encounter  it, — to  the  unhappy,  and  they  can- 
not enjoy  it.  "     p.  142 — 144. 

It  was  scarce  possible  that  this  conflict  should  have  long  con- 
tinued, without  the  lover  becoming  colder,  and  more  sensible  to 
the  various  disagreeable  points  of  his  situation,  or  the  beloved 
condescending  to  descend  a  few  steps  towards  earth  from  the 
point  of  quietism  which  she  occupied.  De  Courcy  began  to 
relax.  Ball-rooms,  billiard-tables,  and  theatres  disputed  the 
charms  even  of  Eva's  society,  since  he  could  only  enjoy  it  in 
the  gloomy  conventicle,  or  scarce  less  gloomy  mansion  of  the 
Wentworths ;  and  then,  alternately  repulsed  by  her  coldness, 
and  exasperated  by  the  officious  zeal  of  Wentworth,  or  the 
jnore  studied  insults  of  Macowen,  who  looked  upon  his  addres- 
ses to  Eva  as  an  interference  with  his  own  views.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  irreconcileftble  difference  between  his  sentiments 
and  habits,  and  those  of  all  in  Dominic  Street,  became  less  c^ 
pable  of  disguise,  and  just  as  the  good  man  Wentworth  was 
triumphing  m  an  approaching  controversy,  in  which  a  Soci- 
nian,  a  Catholic,  an  Arian,  and  an  Arminian  were,  in  knightly 
phrase,  to  keep  the  barriers  against  twelve  resolute  Catholics^ 
t)e  Courcy  discovers  in  the  papers  the  arrival  of  Madame  Dal- 
matian!, the  first  singer,  as  well  as  the  first  tragic  actress  in, 
Europe.  This  lady  was  pronounced,  by  the  general  report  of 
Europe,  to  be  a  Siddons,  a  Catalani,  a  La  Tiranna,  wdth  all 
the  terrible  Medea  graces,  all  the  Muses  in  short,  and  all  the 
Graces  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  female  of  e^^quisite  beauty* 
To  De  Courcy's  ill-timed  eulogium  on  this  celebrated  perform- 
er, Wentworth  answered  in  a  strain  of  triumph,  *  Every  histrio- 
mastrix,  from  TertuUian  down  to  Prynne  and  Collier,  might 
have  been  raised  from  the  dead  with  joy.  He  cursed  stagey, 
stage-plays,  stage-players,  frequenters  and  abetters,  from  Tnes- 
pis  down  to  Mr  Harris  and  the  committee  of  Drury-Lane, 
lamp-lighters,  scene-shifters,  and  candle-snufFers  inclusive,  not 
forgetting  a  by-blow  at  De  Courcy  for  visiting  those  tents  of 
Kedar^ '     The  votary  of  the  drama  and  its  abominator  parted 
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in  mutual  wrath,  and  De  Courcy  had  an  additional  motive,  be- 
sides those  of  curiosity  and  interest,  to  go  to  the  theatre :  he  de-^ 
sired  to  show  his  independence,  and  his  sense  of  Wentworth's 
illiberal  prejudices. 

To  the  theatre,  accordingly,  he  went,  and  the  appearance 
and  effect  produced  by  this  celebrated  actress,  is  thus  vividly 
described. 

^  A  brilliant  audience,  lights,  music,  and  the  murmur  of  delight* 
ed  expectation,  prepared  Charles  for  a  far  different  object  from  Eva. 
What  a  contribBt,  in  the  very  introduction,  between  the  dark  habits» 
pale  lights,  solemn  music,  and  awful  language  of  a  conventicle,  and 
the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  a  theatre !     He  felt  already  disposed  to 
Jook  with  delight  on  one  who  was  so  brightly  harbingered,  though  it 
was  amid  a  scene  so  different  his  first  impressions  of  passion  had  been 
received  and  felt.     The  curtain  rose ;  and,  in  a  few  moments  after, 
Madame  Dalmatiani  entered.     She  rushed  so  rapidly  on  the  «tage, 
and  burst  with  such  an  overwhelming  cataract  of  sound  oh  the  ear, 
in  a  bravura  that  seemed  coniposed  apparently  not  to  task,  but  to 
defy  the  human  voice,  that  all  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  all  ears  stun- 
ned ;  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  a  thunder  of  applause  tes- 
tified the  astonishment  from  which  the  audience  appeared  scarcely 
then  to  respire.     She  was  in  the  character  of  a  princess,  alternately 
reproaching  and  supplicating  a  tyi^nt  for  the  fate  of  her  lover ;  and 
such  was  her  perfect  self-possession,  or  rather  the  force  with  which 
she  entered  into  the  character,  that  she  no  more  noticed  the  ap- 
plauses that  thundered  round  her,  than  if  she  had  been  the  indivi- 
dual she  represented ;  and  such  was  the  illusion  of  her  figure,  her 
costume,  her  voice,  and  her  attitudes,  that  in  a  few  moments  the  in- 
spiration with  which  she  was  agitated  was  communicated  to  every 
spectator.     The  sublime  and  sculpture^like  perfection  of  her  form, — 
the  classical,  yet  unstudied  undulation  of  her  attitudes,  almost  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  sybil  or  a  prophetess  under  the  force  of  ancient 
inspiration, — the  resplendent  and  almost  overpowering  lustre  of  her 
beauty,  her  sun-like  eyes,  her  snowy  arms,  her  drapery  blazing  with 
diamonds,  yet  falling  round  her  figure  in  folds  as  light  as  if  the  ze- 
phyrs had  flung  it  there,  and  delighted  to  sport  among  its  wavings ; 
her  imperial  loveliness,  at  once  attractive  and  commanding,  and  her 
voice  developing  all  that  nature  could  give»  or  art  could  teach,  mad- 
dening the  ignorant  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  sense,  and  daring 
^  the  scientific  beyond  the  bounds  of  expectation  or  of  experience, 
mocking  their  amazement,  and  leaving  the  ear  breathless — All  these 
burst  at  once  on  Charles,  whose  heart,  and  senses,  and  min^,  reel- 
ed in  intoxication,  and  felt  pleasure  annihilated  by  its  own  ex^s.  '^— 
'  It  was  for  the  last  scene  she  Jbad  reserved  her  poweit#>**-tho8e 
astonishing  powers  that  could  blei)d  the  most  exquisite  tones  0^  me- 
lody with  the  fiercest  )ftgitations  of  passion,  that  could  delight  the 
.  eiir»  while  they  shook  tne  sou^     She  came  forward,  after  having 
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stabbed  the  tyrant  to  avenge  the  fate  of  her  lover.  Her  dress  was 
deranged, — her  long  black  hair  floated  on  her  shoulders, — the  flowers 
and  diamonds  that  bound  it  were  flung  back, — and  her  bare  arm!:,  her 
dark  fixed  eyes,  the  unconscious  look  with  which  she  grasped  the 
dagger,  and  the  unfelt  motion  with  which  from  time  to  time  she  rais-  ' 
ed  her  hand  to  wipe  off  the  trace  of  blood  from  her  pale  forehead, 
made  the  spectators  almost  tremble  for  the  next  victim  of  one  who 
seemed  armed  with  the  beauty,  the  passions,  and  the  terrors  of  an 
avenging  goddess.  Applauses  that  shook  the  house  had  marked  every 
scene  but  the  last.  When  the  curtain  dropt,  a  dead  silence  pervaded 
'  the  whole  theatre,  and  a  deep  sigh  proclaimed  relief  from  oppression 
no  longer  supportable/     I.  p.  160 — 164'. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  intelligent  render,  that  this  supeitb 
Queen  of  terror  and  sorrow,  this  mistress  of  all  the  movements 
of  the  human  heart,  is  the  highly  accomplished,  brilliant,  and 
fascinating  Zaira,  the  mother  of  the  simple,  retired,  and  evan- 
gelical Eva ;  and  it  can  as  little  escape  his  penetration,  that  she 
is  about  to  become  the  unconscious  rivid  of  her  unfortunate 
child,  in  the  aff'ections  of  the  fickle  De  Courcy.  The  death  of 
lier  wretched  husband  had  left  Zaira  possessed  of  the  wealth 
which  her  talents  had  acquired,  and  she  was  now  come  to  Ire- 
land, with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  her  father,  some  lights 
concerning- the  destiny  of  her  infant  child.  By  his  stern  injunc- 
tion, she  retained  her  borrowed  name  and  public  character. 

De  Courcy  had  a  nominal  guardian,  a  silly  man  of  fortune, 
called  Sir  Richard  Long^'ood,  whose  silly  wife  had  presented 
him  with  two  daughters,  whom  we  must  pronounce  rather  too 
silly  for  the  rank  which  they  are  represented  as  holding  in  good 
society.  At  the  house  and  the  parties  of  Lady  Longwood,  De 
Courcy  is  thrown  into  tlie  society  of  Zaira,  rendered  doubly 
dangeroiH;  by  her  various  talents  and  extent  of  cultivation,,  as 
well  as  herbrilliancy  of  taste,  feeling,  mind,  and  manners,  form- 
'  ing  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  uniform  simplicity  and  limited 
character  of  poor  Eva.  Yet  it  was  Eva  whom  he  visited  after 
the  first  evening  spent  in  the  fascinating  society  of  Zaira,  ere 
yet  he  paid  his  rci^ects  to  the  syren  whose  image  had  begun 
to  eclipse  her  in  his  bosom. 

'  Eva  and  her  aunt  were  at  work ;  the  room  was  large ;  the  dark-^ 
brown  paper,  two  candles  dimly  burning  on  the  work-table,  the  silent 
quiet  fij^res  that  sat  beside  it,  the  shelves  loaded  with  volumes  of  di- 
vinity, the  still  sombrous  air  of  every  thing ;  no  musical  instrument, 
no  flowers,  no  paintings ;  what  a  contrast  to  the  scene  he  had  last 
i^itnessed,  and  to  the  scene  he  was  hastening  to ! '    p.  199. 

Here  he  asked  for  books,  and  had  W»  choice  of  Sandeman's 
Letters,  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  Gill  on  Isaiah,  or  Owen  on  the 
Hebrews,     Milton  was  the  only  author  of"  genius  permitted  to 
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hold  a  place  on  these  well-purged  shelves.  Milton  De  Courcy 
began  to  read,  but  was  soon  suenced  by  Mrs  Wentworth's  se- 
ve^'e  remarks  on  the  lapse  of  that  great  poet  into  the  tenets  of 
Baxterianism.  The  dulness  of  the  party  was  disturbed,  not  en- 
livened by  the  arrival  of  old  Wentworth,  full  primed  for  contro- 
versy, and  his  pockets  stuffed  with  evangelical  pamphlets.  Hisr 
violence  and  prejudices  again  hurry  the  fickle  lover  to  the  house 
of  Madame  Dalmatiani,  where  all  was  light  and  music,  garlands 
and  colours,  beauty  and  genius.  The  mistress  passed  through  a- 
partments  filled  with  groupes  of  the  gay  and  the  learned,  where 
speech  was  without  effort,  and  silence  without  ennui;  where 
rare  volumes,  rich  ornaments,  classical  statues  and  pictures,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  the  attendants  and  splendour  of  the  es- 
i^blishment,  showed  that  the  proprietor  was  the  favourite  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  of  nature.  But  her  own  presence  was  the 
principal  charm.  Her  beauty,  her  musical  talents,  her  taste, 
were  alternately  taxed  for  their  share  of  the  festival.  She  con- 
versed  with  the  various  professors  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  oi 
general  literature,  in  a  style  various,  as  suited  their  different 

Eursuits,  like  Cleopatra,  giving  audience  to  each  ambassador  at 
er  court  in  his  own  native  language. 

A  friend,  by  name  Montgomery,  the  same  who  first  conduct- 
ed De  Courcy  to  a  methodist  meeting-house,  and  who  him- 
self nourished  a  hopeless,  but  most  generous  passion  for  Eva, 
saw  with  alarm,  that  De  Courcy  preferred  the  dangerous  man- 
sion of  Madame  Dalmatiani,  and  endeavoured,  more  zealously 
than  wisely,  to  reclaim  the  wanderer.  What  had  Dominic 
Street  to  present,  that  could  be  opposed  to  Zaira's  palace  of  en- 
chanted enjoyments?  At  one  time  a  fierce  controversy  betwixt 
Macowen  and  one  of  his  pupils,  a  *  babe  in  grace '  a«  his  spirit- 
ual guide  termed  him,  '  to  be  fed  with  milk.  *-  * 

*  He  was  a  man  turned  of  fifty,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  broad 
and  bulky  in  proportion,  with  an  atrabilious  complexion,  a  voic^  of 
thunder,  and  a  tread  that  shook  the  room.  The  contrast  was  ub- 
ispeakably  ridiculous.  *  "Babe!"  murmured  De  Courcy;  "  Babel  " 
echoed  Montgomery,  and  both  had  some  difficulty  in  subduing  their 
rebellious,  muscles  to  the  placid  stagnation  that  overspread  the  faces 
around  them. — But  the  calm  was  of  short  continuance. —  This  Quin- 
jbus  Flesttin,  this  man-mountain  of  a  catechumen,  c^me,  not  to  sit 
Ufith  lowly  docility  at  the  feet  of  his  teachers,  but  to  prove  that  he  - 
.  was  able  to  teach  them.  If  he  was  a  babe,  as  De  Courcy  said,  *'  tet- 
chy and  wayward  was  his  infancy ;  "  no  ijjl-nursed,  ill-tempered>  cap- 
tious, squalling  brat,  w^  ever  a  greater  terroJ*  and  torment  in  the 
nursery.  He  resisted,  he  retorted,  he  evaded,  he  parried,  he  contra- 
dicted, carped,  and  "  cavilled  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  ** ' 
'    *  Macowen  lost  his  ground ;  then  he  lost  his  breath  ;  then  he  lost 
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his  temper;  scintillating  eyes,  quiyering  lips,  and  streaks  of  stormy  red 
marking  their  brown  cheeks,  gave  signal  of  fierce  debate.  All  the 
weapons  of  fleshly  warfare  were  soon  drawn  in  the  combat,  and  cer- 
tain words  that  would  have  led  to  a  different  termination  of  the  dis- 
pute among  men  of  this  world,  passed  quick  and  high  between  them. 
Struck  with  shame,  they  paused — a  dreary  pause  of  sullen  anger  and 
reluctant  shame. — "  Now,  shan't  we  have  a  word  of  prayer,  '*  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  who  had  been  watching  them  with  as  much  deliber- 
ate enjo3rment  as  an  ancient  Roman  would  a  spectacle  of  gladiators. ' 
p.  239— 241. 

4^  more  edifying  scene  was  that  of  Eva  herself  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  of  little  orphans,  whom  she  maintained  out 
of  her  allowance,  and  educated  from  her  own  lips.  Yet,  even 
amid  this  most  laudable  employment,  could  the  fantastic  delica- 
cy  of  De  Courcy,  rendered  more  punctilious  by  the  society  of 
Zaira,  find  matter  of  offence.  The  dulness  of  the  children, 
their  blimders,  their  mingled  brogues,  their  dii't,  and  all  else 
that  was  unpleasing  to  the  sense  and  the  imaginatron,  rendered 
the  task  even  of  clothing  the  naked,  and  instructing  the  igno- 
rant and  fatherless,  disgusting  in  the  eyes  of  a  delicate  and 
Bomewhat  selfish  lover  oi  the  fine  arts. 

These  and  similar  scenes  of  contrast  succeed  to  each  other  with 
great  effect ;  and  tlie  feeble  and  vacillating  mind  of  De  Courcy 
IS  alternately  agitated  by  returning  affection  for  Eva,  aided  by 
compassion  and  by  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  dishonour  of  de* 
serting  her,  and  by  the  superior  force  of  character  of  her  more 
accomplished  rival.  It  becomes  daily  more  and  more  plain, 
that  the  weaker  feeling  must  give  way  to  that  which  was  more 
strong  and  energetic,  especially  when  Zaira,  after  one  or  two  try- 
ing interviews,  agrees  to  banish  the  name  of  love  from  their  inti- 
macy, and  to  term  it  only  an  intimate  friendship,  resolves  her- 
self to  adopt  the  task  of  preceptress  to  the  bride  of  De  Courcy, 
and  transfer  to  her  those  accomplishments  which  too  visibly  en- 
chanted the  heart  of  her  susceptible  friend.  This  specious  ar- 
rangement is  well  ridiculed  by  Zaira's  correspondent,  a  French 
lady  of  fashion,  having  all  the  frivolity,  the  good  nature,  die 
tact  and  perception  of  character  proper  to  one  who  filled  a  high 
place  in  the  Parisian  beau  monde ;  and  Zaira's  eyes  became 
opened  to  the  real  state  of  her  affections.  Meanwhile,  the 
continued  operation  of  contrast  alienates  De  Courcy  still  fur- 
ther from  the  gentle  Eva,  and  attaches  him  more  firmly  to  her 
brilliant  rival.  A  thunder-storm  frightens  Eva  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  Another  thunder-storm  surprising  a  party  of 
pleasure,  amid  the  romantic  region  of  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
gives  Zaira  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  courage  at  oncehe- 
TOic  and  philosophical.     Ail  circumstances  combine  to  sl^ow 
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that  De  Coiircy's  hastily  formed  enprtgemcnt  with  Eva  will  not 
and  cannot  come  to  a  good  issue.  The  fiendish  hag  from  whose 
power  Dc  Courcy  had  delivered  her,  appears  upon  the  scene, 
again  and  again  crossing  the  stage  like  an  evil-presaging  appa- 
rition. One  of  the  most  frightful  of  these  appearances  takes 
place  durin<T  a  gr^at  fire  in  Dublin,  to  the  progress  of  which 
Zaira  and  De  Courcy  are  witnesses.  The  scene  is  described 
with  much  terr^Ie  grandeur. 

*  All  was  life,  though  it  was  the  hour  of  repose ;  and  all  was  light, 
terrible  light,  tbongh  the  sky  was  as  dark  as  December  midnight. 
They  attempted  to  ascend  Cork-hill ;  that  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  crowd ;  and  winding  another  way  through  lanes,  of  which  the 
reader  may  be  spared  the  names,  they  got  into  Fishamble  Street. 
Many  fearful  intimations  of  the  danger  struck  them  there. — The  hol- 
low rolling  of  the  fire-engines,  so  distinct  in  their  sound ; — the  cries 
of  "  clear  the  way,  "  from  the  crowd,  who  opened  their  dense  tumul- 
tuous mass  for  the  passage,  and  instantly  closed  again ; — the  tramp- 
ling of  the  cavalry  on  tlie  wet  pavement,  threatening,  backing,  facing 
among  the  crowd ; — the  terrible  hollow  knocking  on  the  pavement,  to 
break  open  the  pipes  few  water,  which  was  but  imperfectly  supplied ; 
— the  bells  of  all  the  neighbouring  churches,  St  John's,  St  WerburghV; 
St  Bride's,  and  tlie  deep  tremendous  toll  of  Christ- church,  mingled 
with,  tmt  heard  above  all,  as  if  it  summoned  the  sufferers  to  prepare, 
not  for  life  bat  for  death,  and  poured  a  kind  of  defiance  on  the  very 
efforts  it  was  rung  to  invite  them  to.  All  this  came  at  once  on  them, 
as  they  entered  Fishamble  Street,  from  a  wretched  lane  through 
which  they  had  been  feeling  their  way.  They  emerged  from  it ;  and 
when  they  did^  the  horrors  of  tlie  confiagration  burst  on  them  at  once. 
The  fire,  confined  in  the  sphere  of  its  action,  amidst  warehouses  thick- 
ly enclosed,  burst  in  terrible  volumes  above  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  seemed  like  a  volcano,  of  which  no  one  could  see  the  crater. 

*  On  the  steps  of  St  John's  Church,  a  number  were  collected. 
They  had  snatched  the  furniture  from  their  miserable  lodgings ;  piled 
it  up  in  the  street,  where  the  guard  were  watching  it,  and  now  sat 
patiently  in  the  open  air  to  see  their  habitations  reduced  to  ashes,  un- 
knowing where  they  were  to  rest  their  heads  that  night. 

*■  All  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  were  strongly  illuminated 
by  the  fire,  and  still  more  strongly  (though  parti^ly  from  time  to 
time)  by  lights  held  out  by  the  inhabitants  from  their  windows,  fi"om 
the  shops  to  the  attics,  six  stories  high ;  and  the  groupes  below  flash- 
ing out  in  the  light,  and  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  their  upturned 
faces,  marked  with  the  shifting  traces  of  fear,  horror,  defiance,  and 
despair,  presented  a  subject  for  Salvator.  No  banditti,  in  the  darkest 
wo0ds  of  the  Appennines,  illuminated  only  by  lightning,  ever  showed 
more  fearful  wildness  of  expression,  or  more  picturesque  distortion  of 
attitude.  Just  then  the  flames  sunk  for  a  moment,  but,  rising  again, 
instuntly  poured  forth  a  volume  of  light,  that  set  the  whole  horizon 
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in  a  blaze.  There  was  a  shriek  from  the  crowd,  that  seemed  rather 
tice  the  cry  of  triumph  than  despair.  It  is  certain,  that  a  people  like 
the  Irish,  whose  imagination  is  stronger  than  any  other  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties,  can  utter  cries  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  splendid 
conflagration  that  is  consuming  their  dwellings. 

'  The  last  burst  of  flames  produced  a  singular  effect.  The  build* 
ings  in  Castle  Street  (below  the  range  of  the  illumination)  lay  in  com- 
plete darkness — darkness  more  intense  from  the  surrounding  light, 
and  the  tower  and  spire  of  St  Werburgh*s,  (it  had  then  a  fantastically 
elegant  spire),  by  their  height  in  the  horizon,  caught  the  whole  effect 
of  the  fire,  and  appeared  like  a  fairy  palace  of  flame,  blazing  and 
built  among  the  clouds. '     II.  p.  101 — 105. 

Amidst  this  scene  of  horror  and  sublimity,  rushes  forth  the 
beggar  maniac,  bursting  through  the  crowd  with  irresistible 
force,  and  planting  herself  opposite  to  Zaira. 

■*  She  was,  as  usual,  in  ratgs,  and  as  the  strong  light  gleamed  on 
her  hoary  streaming  hair,  her  wild  features,  and  her  wilder  attire, 
she  seemed  fit  to  act  the  prompting  and  exulting  fury  who  stood  by 
Nero  when  he  surveyed  from  his  tower  Rome  in  flames,  which  his 
own  orders  had  kindled,  and  which  his  own  orders  (it  is  said)  forbid 
to  be  extinguished.  She  began  her  usual  wild  dance,  regardless  of 
the  crowd,  and  of  the  terrible  cause  of  their  assembling,  and  min- 
gled, from  time  to  time,  exclamations  in  a  voice  between  recitative 
and  singing,  that  seemed  modulated  to  the  music  of  invisible  and  in- 
fernal spirits.  It  was  very  singular  of  this  woman,  that  though  her 
accent  was  perfectly  Irish,  her  expressions  were  not  so ;  her  indivi- 
dual feeling  seemed  to  swallow  up  and  overwhelm  her  nationality. 
Wherever  she  was,  she  seemed  perfectly  alone — alone  alike  amid  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  or  the  multitudes  of  Dublin ;  all  times,  cir- 
cumstances, and  persons  seemed  to  yield  to  the  single,  mysterious, 
undefinable  feeling  that  always  governed  and  inspired  het;  and  while 
it  made  her  an  object  of  supreme  terror  to  all  others,  made  all  others 
objects  of  supreme  contempt  to  her.  *     IL  p.  107,  108. 

As  she  attempted  to  seize  upon  Zaira,  of  whose  individuality 
she  retained  some  imperfect  recollection,  she  was  forced  back 
by  De  Courcy. 

*  "  Have  you  no  touch  of  nature  in  ye  ?  "  said  the  woman,  sud- 
denly and  fearfully  altering  her  tone,  and  chnging  close  and  closer  to 
Zaira.  "  Do  you  know  who  {yohom)  it  is  you  drive  away  ? — Have 
ye  no  touch  of  nature  in  ye  ?— rOh,  these  hands  are  withered,  but 
how  often  they  have  clasped  you  round  that  white  neck  !•— Oh,  these 
hairs  are  gray,  but  how  of^en  have  you  played  with  them  when  they 
were  as  black  and  as  bright  as  your  own  !-..-Sorrow  for  you  has  turn- 
ed them  white.  Oh,  look  upon  me, — ^look  upon  me  on  my  knees. 
I  don't  know  your  name  nawy  but  you  should  never  have  forgot  mine. 
Oh,  have  ye  no  nature  in  you,  and  I  kneeling  on  the  cold  stones  ie- 
foremyownl"*     II.  112,  113. 
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These  ominous  curses  were  prc^hetic.  The  departure  of  Zaira 
for  the  Continent  brought  De  Courcy's  apostasy  to  a  crisis.  Her 
father  having  died  sudden^,  deprived  her  of  every  clue,  as  she 
bought,  to  discover  where  her  child  existed ;  and  the  discovery 
of  how  far  her  affections  were  like  to  hurry  her,  was  another  mo- 
tive for  her  departure.  She  saw  De  Courcy  once  more,  however, 
and  the  result  of  their  interview  was,  his  obtaining  permission 
to  attend  her  to  the  Continent  on  the  footing  of  a  companion, 
who,  at  the  expiry  of  a  twelvemonth,  might  claim  possession 
of  her  hand.  There  is  a  letter  of  the  deserted  and  heart-bro- 
ken Eva  to  her  faithless  lover,  which  abounds  with  touches  of 
beautiful  and  natural  feeling.  She  thanked  him  for  the  whole- 
some cruelty  which  had  restored  to  heaven  a  heart  which,  for 
his  sake,  had  begun  to  love  the  world.  She  forgave  him,  and 
concluded  with  this  pathetic  prophecy. 

•  «  You  will  return  in  spring;  in  spring,  you  will  be  back  with 
your  triumphant  beautiful  bride :  perhaps  you  will  visit  this  room  from 
some  Ihigering  feeling ;  you  will  see  the  flowers,  the  books,  the  mu- 
sic you  once  loved,  all  in  their  place,  where  ydfci  formerly  wished 
tp  see  them ;  and  perhaps  you  will  ask,  where  am  /. — "  I  came,  "^ 
says  the  eastern  tale  you  told  me,  ^'  to  the  tombs  of  my  friends,  and 
^ked  where  are  they  ?  and  echo  answered.   Where  ?  "  '    II.  276. 

In  the  hope  of  rendering  her  juvenile  lover  all  that  was 
worthy,  as  sne  already  accounted  him  all  that  was  amiable, 
Zaira  had  yielded  to  the  culpable  weakness  of  becoming  acces- 
sory to  his  breach  of  promise.  She  had  not  doubted  that  she 
could  attach  him  to  her  by  the  double  charms  of  beauty  and 
talent,  added  to  those  of  superior  intellect.  But  Paris — that 
Paris  in  which  even  the  lover  of  the  Princes?  of  Babylon  be- 
came disloyal — was  doomed  to  prove  the  vanity  of  her  expee* 
tations. . 

The  jSdelity  of  a  man  is  like  the  virtue  of  a  female  when  it 
has  succumbed  in  one  temptation, — the  sense  of  fine  feeling  is 
lost,  and  it  seldom  resists  another.  Yet,  we  are  far  from  thmk- 
ing  the  second  defection  of  Charles  de  Courcy,  amiable  and 
generous  as  he  is  painted?  as  half  so  probably  motived  as  his 
first  offence  aigainst  the  code  of  constancy.  His  desertion  of 
the  simple  andnarrow-minded  Eva  for  a  woman  of  such  bril- 
liant talent  and  powers  as  Zaira,.  while  it  was  highly  blame- 
wortliy,  is  but  too  probable  an  occurrence.  But  that,  unsated 
by  possession,  and  witnessing  the  prodigious  effects  produced 
-by  2iaira's  talents  on  aU  that  was  brave  and  illustrious  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  was  then  (in  1814)  assembled  in  Paris,  he 
shiosld  have  wantonly  deserted  the  sacred  object  of  his  affec- 
tions^ and  preferred  to  her,  for  ever  so  short  a  space,  a  certain 
Eulalie  de  Terranges,  so  inferior  to  her  in  all  respects,  exceeds 
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every  extended  limit  of  indulgence  which  we  can  allow  to  a 
susceptible  and  fickle  disposition,  fixes  upon  Mr  Maturin's  he- 
ro the  odious  character  of  a  male  coquette,  and  makes  us  al- 
most identify  a  character  so  eiFeminatie  with  that  ascribed  by 
the  satirist  to  a  countryman  of  De  Courcy's — 

A  motley  figure  of  the  Fribble  tribe. 

Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive  or  pen  describe, 

Nor  male  nor  female  neither,  and  yet  both 

Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth, 

A  six  foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait, 

Affected,  peevish,  prim  and  delipate. 
Xest  we  should  appear,  however,  to  have  judged  too  harshly 
of  De  Courcy,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  various  motives 
alleged  for  his  a  second  time  breaking  the  most  solemn  ties  that 
a  man  can  form,  and  deserting  Zaira  in  Paris,  as  he  had  desert- 
ed Eva  in  Dublin,     The  blaze  of  Zaira's  mental  superiority 
seems  to  have  become  too  scorching  for  De  Courcy  to  bear, 
when  he  was  no  longer  screened  by  the  opportunity  of  retiring 
to  contrast  its  brilliancy  with  the  more  calm  moonlight  charac- 
ter of  Eva,     She  had  pretensions,  besides,  to  guide  and  to  in- 
struct him ;  and  no  man  cares  to  be  guided  and  instructed  by  a 
woman.     Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  French- 
man, Zaira  was  trap  exigeante^  too  determined  to  dazzle  and  to 
delight,  and  to  inspire  every  moment  with  rapture  of  one  descrip- 
tion or  another.     *  Pleasure  itself,  so  protracted, '  says  this  con- 
noisseur, *  so  exaggerated,  must  become  pain.     It  is  like  the 
punishment  of  Regulus,  cutting  off  the  eyelids  to  turn  the  light 
of  the  sun  into  torture. '     Besides,  there  was  the  dissipation  of 
Parisian  society,  and  the  shame  of  being  seen  one  of  the  train  of 
an  actress — ^he  a  gentleman  of  fortmie  and  birth ;  and  there  was 
the  discovery,  that  Zaira  had  been  a  wife  and  a  raodier,  which 
she  had  imprudently  left  him  to  receive  from  others ;  and  there 
was  a  letter  of  expostulation  from  his  kind  guardian,  conjuring 
him  to  avoid  a  disgraceful  alliance,  and  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  trailed  over  the  Continent,  the  overgrown  pupil  of  a  female 
pedagogue.     Lastly,  there  was  a  natural  love  of  change,  and 
some  regret  after  the  discarded  Eva.     If  all  these  reasons  can- 
not palliate  De  Courcy's  second  apostasy  to  the  reader,  we  must 
abandon  him  to  their  severest  condemnation  for  deserting  Zaira, 
and  announce  his  speedy  return  to  Ireland.     It  was  in  vain  that 
she  degraded  lierself  by  following  him  even  in  the  streets — it  was 
impossible  to  recal  his  affections.     The  arrival  of  Montgomery, 
with  intelligence  that  Eva  was  in  a  deep  decline,  brought  his  reso- 
lution to  a  crisis,  and  he  quitted  Paris.    From  this  period  there  i& 
Htde  more  occasion  for  narrative.     The  author  traces  the  vari- 
ous steps  by  which  Eva  approaches  to  the  harbour  where  there  is 
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rest  from  each  earthly  storm — the  affectionate  services  of  her  ad- 
opted mother — thje  selfish  speculations  of  Wentworth,  and  the 
more  basely  selljsh  brutalities  of  the  vile  Tartuffe  Macowen. 
With  the  history  of  Eva's  graduated  decline,  is  contrasted  tlie 
despairinff  state  of  Zaira;  her  conferences  and  controversies 
with  Caraonnean,  a  French  sceptical  philosopher;  her  escape 
from  his  snares;  her  resolution  to  become  a  devotee,  and  her 
horror  at»<inding  herself  unable  to  entertain  that  warmth  of  en- 
thusiastic zeal  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Catholic  nostrum  of 
penance ;  her  resolution  to  put  herself  to  death,  with  all  the  pre- 
.parations  which  she  solemnly  adopted ;  and  h^r  abandoning  her 
purpose,  startled  by  an  impressive  dream  or  vision,  which  Im- 
]  pelled  her  to  follow  her  versatile  lover  to  Ireland.  All  these 
moods  of  a  despairing  mind  are  well  described,  but  too  much 
protracted.  The  mind  becomes  weary  of  accumulated  horrors, 
having  all  reference  to  the  same  person  and  set  of  events,  and 
belonging  to  a  catastrophe  which  is  inevitable,  and  full  in  view. 
The  sKill  of  the  author,  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his 
talent  at  expressing  sorrow,  in  all  the  varieties  of  her  melan- 
choly language,  proves  unequal  to  the  task — during  the  first 
perusal  at  least — of  securing  unwearied  attention.  His  labours 
seem  as  if  they  were  employed  to  diversify  or  adorn  a  long  strait 
avenue  of  yews  and  cypresses,  terminating  in  the  full  view  of  a 
sepulchre. 

At  length,  however,  the  various  persons  of  the  narrative,  pur- 
suers and  pursued,  are  reassembled  in  Dublin.  De  Gourcy — 
his  own  health  destroyed  by  remorse  and  the  conflict  of  con- 
tending passions,  dares  to  solicit  an  interview  with  Eva--dares 
to  confide  his  repentance  to  Mrs  Wentworth,  with  whose  charac- 
ter, naturally  warm  and  even  passionate,  though  now  subjected 
to  the  control  of  religion,  the  reader  has  been  already  made  ac- 
quainted. We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  meeting  be- 
twixt this  lady  and  the  penitent  who  had  wounded  her  peace  so 
bitterly,  by  the  side  of  the  pathetic  scenes  of  the  same  sort  in 
Richardson.  But  we  have  been  already  too  liberal  in  quotations ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  must  be  briefly  summed  up.  In 
her  wanderings  through  Dublin,  2iaira  finds  her  maniac  mother 
on  her  deathbed ;  and  learns  from  her  the  fact,  that  she  had  been 
the  unconscious  rival  of  her  own  daughter,  and  tlie  means  of  her 
descending  to  an  untimely  grave.  After  this  communication, 
made  with  the  same  wild  ana  impressive  dignity  with  which  Mr. 
Maturin  has  all  along  invested  this  person,  the  unhappy  wo- 
man expires ;  and  the  yet  more  unhappy  Tsim  hastens  to  Went- 
worth Street,  where  she  finds  Eva  just  dead.  De  Courcy  also 
slept,  to  awake  no  more;  and  the  author  thus  closes  his.melan- 
cholv  narrative.  ' 
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*  The  following  spring,  the  Miss  Longwoods,  gay  and  happy » 
were  escorted  by  youthful,  titled  bridegrooms  into  that  very  church. 
They  entered  it  fluttering  in  bridal  finery ;  and  as  they  quitted  it, 
their  steps  trod  lightly  on  the  graves  of  De  Courcy  and  Eva. — Such 
is  the  condition  of  life. 

.........^  Zaira  still  lives,  and  lives  in  Ireland.     A  spell  seems  t« 

bind  her  to  the  death-place  of  her  daughter  and  lover.  Her  ta- 
lents are  gone,  at  least  they  are  no  longer  exerted :  The  oracles  may 
still  be  there,  but  it  is  on?y  the  tempest  of  grief  that  now  scat- 
ters their  leaves.  Like  Carathis  in  the  vaults  of  Eblis,  her  hand  is 
constantly  pressed  on  her  heart,  in  token  of  the  fire  that  is  burning 
there  for  ever  ;  and  those  who  are  near  her,  constantly  hear  her  re- 
peat, "  My  child — I  have  murdered  my  child ! "  When  great  talents 
are  combined  with  calamity,  their  union  forms  the  tenth  wave  of  hu* 
man  suffering ; — ^grief  becomes  inexhaustible  from  the  unhappy  fertili- 
ty of  genius, — and  the  serpents  that  devour  us,  are  generated  out  of 
©ur  own  vitals. '     III.  407,  408. 

The  length  of  our  analysis,  and  of  our  quotations,  are  the 
best  proof  of  the  pleasure  witli  which  we  have  read  this  moral 
and  interesting  tale, — and  may  stand  in  place  of  eulogy.     We 
have  also  hintetl  at  some  of  the  author's  errors ;  and  we  must 
now,  in  all  candour  and  respect,  mention  one  of  considerable 
importance,  which  the  reader  has  perhaps  anticipated.     It  re- 
spects the  resemblance  betwixt  the  character  and  fate  of  Zaira 
and  Corinne, — a  coincidence  so  near,  as  certainly  to  deprive  Mr 
Maturin  of  all  claim  to  originality,  so  far  as  this  brilliant  *and 
well  painted  character  is  concerned.     In  her  accomplishments, 
in  her  beauty,  in  her  talents,  in  her  falling  a  victim  to  the  pas- 
sion of  a  fickle  lover,  Zaira  closely  resembles  her  distinguished 
prototype.     Still,  however,  she  is  Corinne  in  Ireland,  contrast- 
ed witn  other  personages,  and  sustaining  a  different  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  conversation  and  argument ;  so  that  we  pardon  the  want 
of  originality  of  conception,  in  consideration  of  the  new  lights 
thrown  upon  this  interesting  female,  who,  in  the  full  career  of 
successful  talent,  and  invested  with  all  the  glow  of  genius,  sa- 
crifices the  world  of  taste  and  of  science  for  an  unhappily-placed 
dQTection.     On  the  other  hand,  the  full  praise,  both  of  inven- 
Uon  and  execution,  must  be  allowed  to  Mr  Maturin's  sketch 
of  Eva—- so  soft,  so  gende,  so  self-devoted — such  a  mixture  of 
thc'purity  of  heaven  widi  the  simplicity  of  earth,  concealing  the 
most  acute  feelings  under  the  appearance  of  devout  abstraction, 
and  unable  to  express  her  passion  otherwise  than  by  dying  for 
it.     Tbcvarious  impressions  received  by  good  and  by  bad  dis- 
iKJgitions  from  the  profession  of  methodistical  or  evangelical  te- 
nets, form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  bur  modern  man- 
ner§.    Mr  Maturin  kis  used  the  scalpel,  ..not  we  think  unfair- 
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ly,  but  with  professional  rigour  and  dexterity,  in  anatomizing 
the  effects  of  a  system  which  is  making  way  amongst  us  wim 
increasing  strengdi,  and  will  one  day  have  its  influence  on  the 
fate  perhaps  of  nations.  But  we  resume  our  criticisms.  The 
character  of  De  Courcy  we  will  not  resume; — ^it  is  provokingly 
inconsistent ;  and  we  wish  the  ancient  fashion  of  the  Devil  flying 
off  with  false-hearted  lovers,  as  in  the  ballad  of  the  Wandering 
Prince  of  Troy,  had  sustained  no  change  in  his  favour. 

Indeed,  such  a  catastrophe  would  not  have  been  alien  to  the 
genius  of  Mr  Maturin,  who,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  for- 
mer publications,  has  shown  some  desire  to  wield  the  wand  of 
the  enchanter,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  supernatural  horrors. 
While  De  Courcy  was  in  the  act  of  transferring  his  allegiance 
from  Eva  to  Zaira,  the  phantom  of  the  latter — her  wraith  as  we 
call  in  Scotland  the  apparition  of  a  living  person — ^glides  past 
him,  arrayed  in  white,  witli  eyes  closed,  and  face  pale  and  co- 
lourless, and  is  presently  afterwards  seen  lymg  beneath  his  feet 
as  he  assists  Zaira  into  the  carriage.  Eva  has  a  dream,  corres^ 
ponding  to  the  apparition  in  all  its  circumstances.  This  inci- 
dent resembles  one  which  we  have  read  in  our  youth  in  Aubrey, 
Baxter,  or  some  such  savoury  and  sapient  collector  of  ghost- 
stories  ;  but  we  chiefly  mention  it,  to  introduce  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  tragedy  of  Bertram,  adopted  by  the  author, 
we  believe,  with  considerable  regret.  It  consists  in  the  retrench- 
ment of  a  passage  or  two  of  great  poetical  beauty,  in  which 
Bertram  is  represented  as  spurred  to  the  commission  of  his  great 
crimes,  by  the  direct  agency  of  a  supernatural  and  malevolent 
being.  We  have  been  favoured  widi  a  copy  of  the  lines  by  a 
particular  friend  and  admirer  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented the  manuscript  copy  of  his  play,  in  which  alone  thejr 
exist.  The  Prior,  in  his  dialogue  with  Bertram,  mentions 
the  dark  knight  of  the  forest, 

So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  hehn. 

Whose  unbarred  vizor  mortal  never  saw. 

He  dwells  alone ;  no  earthly  tiling  lives  near  him. 

Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o'er  his  towers, 

And  the  dank  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat. 
Bertram.  Ill  ring  a  summons  on  his  barred  portal 

Shall  make  them  through  their  dark  valves  rock  and  ring. 
Prior,  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest. — Within  my  memoiy 

One  solitary  man  did  venture  there — 

Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  sought  to  vent* 

Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps, 

In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pass— 

But  days  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not. 
Bertram,  What  fjate  befel  him  there  ? 
Prior.  The  manner  of  his  end  was  never  know9* 
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Bertram.  Xhat  man  shall  be  my  mate— Contend  not  ivith 
Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertram, 
Bertram  is  aftennards  discovered  ahney  ivandering  near  thejatal  tofwer^ 
and  describes  the  effect  of  the  atoful  interoiffto  •which  he  had  courted^ 

Bertram,  Was  it  a  man  or  fiend  ? — Whatever  it  was 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me— 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable  ; 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan, 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echoes> 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall. 
These  sounds  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen 
I  love,  for  they  are  like  my  fate  mysterious — 
How  tower*d  his  proud  form  through  the  shrouding  gloom. 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion, 
How  through  the  barred  vizor  did  his  accents 
Roll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soul ! 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  grasp, 
And  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  feaftire, 
Yea  all  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 
I  felt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  welcome, 
I  felt  those  unseen  eyes  were  fix'd  on  mine, 

If  eyes  indeed  were  there 

Forgotten  thoughts  of  evil,  still-born  mischiefs, 
Foul  fertile  seeds  of  passion  and  of  crime, 
.     That  withered  in  my  heart's  abortive  core, 
Rous*d  their  dark  battle  at  his  trumpet-peal : 
So  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slumbering  desert^ 
Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  burning  death : 
So  calls  the  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 
Of  blood  and  bone  and  flesh  and  dust-worn  fragments^ 
In  dire  array  of  ghastly  unity. 
To  bide  the  eternal  summons — 
I  am  not  what  I  was  since  I  beheld  him^- 
I  was  the  slave  of  passion's  ebbing  sway — 
All  is  condensed,  collected,  callous  now — 
The  groan,  the  burst,  the  fiery  flash  is  o'er, 
Down  pours  the  dense  and  darkening  lava-tide, 
Arresting  life  and  stilling  all  beneath  it. 

Enter  txm  of  his  band  observing  him. 

First  Robber.  Sees't  thou*  with  what  a  step  of  pride  he  stalls— 
Thou  hast  the  dark  knight  of  the  forest  seen ; 
For  never  man,  from  living  converse  come, 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flash'd  with*  eye  like  thine. 

Second  Robber.  And  hast  thou  of  a  truth  seen  the  dark  knight? 

Bertram  (turning  on  Mm  suddenly)  Thy  hand'  is  chill'd  witii 
fear — Well !  shivering  craven. 
Say  I  have  seen  him<^wherefore  dost  thou  gaze  ? 
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Longest  thou  for  tale  of  goblin-guarded  portal  ? 

Of  giant  champion  whose  spell-forged  mail 

CruQibled  to  dust  at  sound  of  magic  horn— 

Banner  of  sheeted  flame  whose  foldings  shrunk 

To  witTiering  weeds  that  o'er  the  battlements 

Wave  to  the  broken  spell — or  demon-blast 

Of  winded  clarion  whose  fell  summons  sinks 

To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeze 

O'er  the  charm'd  towers 

First  Robhhr,  Mock  me  not  thus — Hast  met  him  of  a  truth  ?— 

Bertram.  Well,  fool— 

First  Robber,  Why  then  heaven's  benison  be  with  you* 

Upon  this  hour  we  part — ^farewel  for  ever. 

For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 

But  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man« 

The  description  of  the  fiend's  port  and  language, — ^thc  effect 
which  the  conference  with  him  produces  upon  Bertram's  mind, — 
the  terrificdignity  with  which  the  intercourse  witli  such  an  associate 
invests  him,  and  its  rendering  him  a  terror  even  to  his  own  des- 
perate banditti, — is  all  well  conceived,  and  executed  in  a  grand 
and  magnificent  strain  of  poetry ;  and,  in  the  perusal,  suppos- 
ing the  reader  were  carrying  liis  mind  back  to  the  period  when 
such  intercourse  between  mortals  and  demons  was  coixsidered  as 
matter  of  indisputable  trutli,  the  story  acquires  probability  and 
consistency,  even  from  that  which  is  in  itself  not  only  improba- 
ble but  impossible.  The  interview  with  the  incarnate  fiend  of 
Ae  forest,  would,  in  these  days^  be  supposed  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Bertram,  as  the  *  metaphysical  aid  'of 
the  witches  produces  upon  that  of  Macbeth,  awakening  and  sti- 
mulating th^t  appetite  for  crime,  which  slumbered  m  the  b6som 
of  both,  till  called  forth  by  supernatural  suggestion.  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  are  happy  to  preserve  a  passage  of  such  singu- 
lar beauty  and  power,  we  approve  of  the  taste  which  retrench- 
ed it  in  action.  The  madente  diabolo  is  now  no  longer  a  phrase 
even  in  our  indictments ;  and  we  fear  his  Satanic  Majesty,  were 
he  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  modem  times,  would  certamly  in- 
cur the  appropriate  fate  of  damnation. 

To  return  to  the  present  work. — We  observe,  with  pleasure, 
that  Mr  Maturin  has  put  his  geoius  under  better  regulation 
than  in  his  former  publications,  and  retrenched  that  luxuriance 
of  language,  and  too  copious  use  of  ornament,  which  distin- 
guishes the  authors  and  orators  of  Ireland,  whose  exuberance 
of  imagination  sometimes  places  th^n  in  the  predicament  of 
their  honest  countryman,  who  complained  of  being  run  away 
with  by  his  legs.  This  excessive  indulgence  of  the  imagination 
JB  proper  to  a  country  where  there  is  molie  gaaius  than  taste^ 
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and  more  copiousness  than  refinement  of  ideas.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  sufi&r  the  t\  eeds  to  rush  up  with  the  grain^  though 
their  appearance  may  prove  the  richness  of  the  soil.  There  is 
a  time  when  an  auUior  should  refrain^  like  Job,  ^  even  from 
good  words — ^though  it  shduld  be  pain  to  him. ' — And  although 
we  think  Mr  Matnurinc  has  reformed  that  error  indifferenUy 
well,  in  his  present  work,  we  do  pray  him^  in,  his  future  com- 
positions, to  reform  it  altogether.  Por  the  rest,  we  dismiss 
nim  with  our  best  wishes,  and  not  without  hopes  that  we  may 
again  meet  him  in  the  maze  of  Action,  since,  although  he  has 
threatened,  like  Prospero,  to  break  his  wand,  we  have  done 
our  poor  endeavour  to  save  his  book  from  being  burned.. 
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Apostasy.  By  Robert  CMibertson,  minister .  of  the  Gospel,  Leith^ 
in  two  vol.  8vo;    24-s.  .  ,  . 

A  Sermon  upon  Christian  Peace ;  translated  from  the  French  c£ 
jVI.  de  Bourdaloue;,  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  Court  of  Lewis.XIV. 
King  of  Franx^e  and  Navarre,  with  a  Portrait  of  Bourdaloue.  8¥&i. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Word  to  the  Wile :  or  a  Sununary  Essay  in  Vindication  of 
the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Government,  stated  in  contrail 
with  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  Tabernacle  Independents ;  by  a 
Presbyterian  :  to  which,  is  added,  remarks  on  '  Christian  Liberality 
opposed  to  Bigotry, '  a  Sermon,  &c.     By  Wil}iam  Orm^.     Is.  6d.  : 

Sermons  on  various  Important  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stark, 
Loanhead,  Denny.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Counsel  of  Qcd  the  only  true  wisdom  ;  a  Sermon  preached  i|i 
Charlotte  Street  Episcopal  Chapel,  on  February  19»  1818,  for  th^ 
benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  Gratis  Sabbath  Schools.  By  the  Hon*  and 
Rev.  G.  Noel,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Rainham,  Kent.     Is.  6d. 

The  plain  Bible,  and  the  Protestant  Church  in  England ;  witli  .Re« 
Sections  on  some  important  Subjects  of  existing  Religious  Contro- 
versy.    8vo.    4s, 

Twenty -five  Sermons,  in  which  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Chrj^ 
tianity  are  illustrated  by  References  or  Allusions  to  recept  Characters 
aod  Traqsa.ctions.    2  vol.  8vo.    158.  .  ) 
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Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  thfe  Rev.  J.  Bowdler.    Svo.     14s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  ^nd  Knowledge  ,of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.  M.  illustrated  with 
maps  and  fac-similes  of  Bibligal  Manuscripts.    S  vol.  Svo.    21,  2s. 

Anrials  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  from  the  year  1788  to  tlie  year- 
1816,  inclusive ;  being  the  period  which  the  late  Right  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  of  Aberdeen,  hdd  the  office  of  Senioi^  Bishop  and  Primus ; 
of  whom  a  Biographical  Memoir  is  prefixed.     By  the  Rev.  John 
Skinne     A.M.  Forfar.    8vo.     12s. 

A  1  eatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  By  John  Colquhoun,  D.D. 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Leith.     Fine,  66. ;  Common,  4s.  6d.  boards. 
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Views  of  the  Seats  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.    Engraved  from  Drawings  by  J.  P.  Neale,  with  , 
Descriptions.     No.  I.  (to  be  continued  monthly).     Royal  Svo.     4s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Island  of  Staffa,  in  a  Series  of  Views,  accom- 
panied by  a  Tbpographical  and  Geological  Description.  By  Wil- 
liam Danlell,  A.  R.  A.    Imp.  4to.    2L 

Topographical  and  Panoramic  Survey  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
with  References  to  Geology,  History,  and  Antiquities.  By  Dr.  F. 
C.  L:  Sickler.    Svo.    1/.  Is. 

Description  of  the  principal  picturesque  Beauties,  Antiquities, 
aiiid  Geological  Phenomena  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  Sir  Henry  C. 
En^lefield,  Bart.  With  additional  Observations  on  the  Strata  of  the 
Island.  By  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.  .  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  50 
Engravings,  by  W.  and  G.  Cooke,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Sir 
H.  Englefield 'and  T.  Webster.  Royal  4to.  7/^  7s.  Large  paper  . 
10/.  lOs. 

A  new  Picture  of  Rome,  or  an  interesting  Itinerary.  By  Marien 
Vasi.     12s. 

A'General' History  of  Malvern,  intended  to  comprise  all  the  ad-  . 
vantages  of  a  Guide,  with  the  more  important  details  of  Chemical,  ' 
Mlneralogical  and  Statistical  information.  By  John  Chambers,  Esq«  . 
$vo.     15s. 

Hake^lFs  Views  in  Italy.    Part  I.    4to.  1 2s.  6d. ;  Royal  4to.  1 8s« . 
Indian  paper  30s. 

The  History  of  Cornwall,  in  seven  Parts,  4to.  bound  in  2  large 
vols.     8/.  8s. 

VOTACES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Angoulerae  through 
the  Northern  and  South-west  Departments  of  France,  in  October 
and  November  1817.    8vo.    With  a  portrait. 

Travels  from  Vienna  through  Lower  Hungary;  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  Vienna  during  the  Congress  in  1814.  By 
Richard  Bright,  M.  D.    With  numerous  engravings.    4to.    4/.  4s. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  river  Zaire,  usually 
called  the  Congo,  in  South  Africa,  in  1816,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  J.  K.  Tuckey,  R.  N.     To  which  is  added  the  Journal  ef 
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Professor  Smith,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  natural  history 
o^  that  part  of  the  kingdom  through  which  the  Zaire  flows,  four- 
teen plates.    4to.     2/.  2s. 

Travels  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Blaqlc  Sea ;  by  Gen.  Count  An- 
dreossy ;  translated  from  the  French,  with  plates,  and  nine  maps. 

Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  1816  and  JSI?.  By 
Lieut.  Francis  Hall,  Hih  Light  Dragoons.  8vo. 
'  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Rosamond,  cqntaining  some  Account  of  the  North-Eastem  Coast 
of  America,'  and  the  Tribes  inhabiting  that  remote  region.  By 
Li^ujt.  Edward  Chappefl,  S.  N.     8vq.     12s. 

''  A  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  performed  in  IS  17,  giving  an 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  Society  in  Italy ;  and  containing 
Observations  on  tJie  Fine  Arts.    By  Henry  Sass.     8yo. .   12s. 

Letters  of  a  Prussian  Traveller,  (interspersed  with  numerous  per- 
sonal Anecdotes),  descriptive  of  a  tour  through  Sweden,  Prussia^ 
Austria,  Hungary,  Istria,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  the  Morea,  Greece,  Calabria,  Italy,  Tyrol,  the  Banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Hanover,  Holstein,  Denmark,  Westphalia,  and  Holland. 
By  John  Bramsen,  ?lsq. 

•  A  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy,  in  illustration  of,  and  with  reference 
to,  the  Text  Df  Addison,  Eustace  and  Forsyth.  From  Drawings 
taken  on  the  spot  in  1816  and  1817-  By  James  Hakewell.  Part  I. 
(to  be  completed  in  12  parts).  4to.  12s.  6d.  L^ge  paper  18s. 
Proofs  1/.  10s.  ' 

Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  KoQrdistan,  in  1813 
and  1814.  With  Remarks  on  the  Marches  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Retreat  of  the  Teh  Thousand.  By  John  Maicdbnald  Itinnier,  Esq. 
8vo.     18s. 

Iceland,  or  the  Jouroal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island  during  the 
years  1814  and  1815:  containing  observations  on  the  natural  phe- 
nomena, history,  literature,  &c. ;  with  an  introduction  and  appendix, 
plates  and  map.     2  vol.     8vo.     1/.  88. 

~  Observations  on  Greenland,  the  Adjacent  Seas,  and  the  North- 
west passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  in  a  Voyage  to  Davis'c^ 
Strait,  during  the  Sunmier  of  1817.  By  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Eso, 
With  chart  and  plates.    4to.    2/.  2s.  r 
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Art.  1.  Condderatians  sur  Us  Principaux  Evenemem  de  la  Re^ 
volution  Fratifoise.  Ouvrage  Posthume  de  Mad.  la  Baronne 
de  StaeL  Publi6  par  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie  et  M.  le  Ba- 
ron ▲.  DE  Stael.  En  Trois  Tomes.  8vcf*  pp.  1285-  Lon<^ 
dres,  1818. 

*VTo  BOOK  can  possibly  possess  a  higher  Interest  than  this  Which 
^^  is  now  before  ns.  It  is  the  last,  dying  bequest  of  the  most 
brilliant  writer  that  has  appeared  in  our  days ; — ^and  it  treats  of 
a  period  of  history  which  we  already  know  to  be'  the  most  im* 
portant  that  has  occurred  for  centuries ;  and  which  those  who 
look  bapkon  it,  after  otlier  centuries  have  elapsed,  will  probably 
consider  as  still  more  impo^ant. 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  Wd  think  of  Madame  de 
Staei : — and  yet  we  must  say,  that  we  think  her  the  most  pow- 
erful writer  that  her  country  has  produced  since  the  time  ot 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau — and  the  greatest  writer,  of  a  woman^ 
that  any  time  or  any  country  has  produced.  Her  taste,  perhaps^ 
is  not  quite  pure ;  and  her  style  is  too  irregular  and  ambitious. 
These  taults  may  even  go  deeper.  Her  passion  for  ^ect^  and 
the  tone  of  exa^eration  which  it  naturally  produces^  hdve  pro- 
bably interferedoccasionally  with  the  soundness  of  her  judgment* 
and  given  a  suspicious  colouring  to  some  of  her  representations 
of  fact.  At  all  events^  they  have  rendered  her  impatient  of  the 
humbler  task  of  completing  her  explanatory  details,  or  stating  in 
their  order  all  the  premises  of  her  reasonings.  She  gives  her  his-» 
tory  in  abstracts,  and  her  theories  iii  aphorisms : — and  the  great- 
er part  of  her  works,  instead  of  presenting  that  systematic  unity 
from  which  the  highest  degrees  of  strength  anci  beauty  ana 
clearness  must  ever  be  derived,  may  be  fairly  described  as  a 
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collection  of  striking  fragments-^in  which  a  great  deal  of  repe- 
tition does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect  of  a  good  deal  of 
iiiconsi3ieiiC7.  In  the^e  samt  works,  hofwevjer,  yf\i<^etm%  cpp- 
«id[er  them  as  fragments  or  as  systems/ we  do  )i#t  fiesitote  4o  say 
that  there  are  more  original  and  profound  observations — ^more 
new  images — ^greater  sagacity  combined  witjb  higher  imagina- 
tion— ana  more  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  passions,  the  po- 
litics, and  the  literature  or  her  contemporaries— than^  in  any 
other  author  we  can.  now  remember.  .JSoeuhas  great  eloquence 
on  all  subjects;  and  a  singi4ar  pathos  in  representing  those 
bitterest  agonies  of  the  spirit  in  which  wretchedness  is  aggravat- 
ed by  remorse,  or  by  regreta  that  partake  of  its  character. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  resist  her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  agt*ee  in  all  her  opinions,  or  approve  of  all 
her  sentiments.  She  overrates  the  importance  of  Literature,  ei- 
ther in  determining  the  diaracter  or  affecting  the  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  she  theorizes  too  confidently  on  its  past  and  its 
future  history.  •  On  subjects  like  this^  we  have  not  yet  facts  e- 
nough  for  so  much  philosophy ;  and  must  be  contented,  we  fear, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  call  many  things  accidental,  which 
it  would  be  more  satisfactoiy  to  refer  to  determinate  causes. 
,  In  her  estimate  of  the  happiness,  and  her  notions  of  the  wisdom 
of  private  life,  we  think  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneoiis. 
She  makes  passions  and  high  sensibilities  a  great  deal  too  in- 
dispensable; and  varnishes  over  all  her  pictures  too  uniform- 
ly with  the  glare  of  an  extravagant  or  affected  enthusiasm. 
She  ra)re6ents  men,  in  shorty  as  a  great  deal  more  unhappy, 
more  depraved  and  more  energetic,  than  they  are-— and  seems 
to  respect  them  the  more  for  it.— In  her  politics  she  is  far  more 
unexceptionable.  She  is  everywhere  the  warm  friend  and  ani- 
mated advocate  of  liberty — and  of  liberal,  practical,  and  philan- 
thropic principles.  On  these  subjects  w6  cannot  blame  her  en- 
thusiasm, which  has  nothing  in  it  vindictive  or  provoking ;  and 
are  iar  more  inclined  to  envy  than  to  reprove  that  sanguine 
and  buoyant  temper  of  mind  which,  after  all  she  has  seen  and 
suflered,  still  leads  her  to  overrate,  in  our  apprehension,  both 
the  merit  of  past  attempts  at  political  amelioration,  and  the 
chances  of  their  success  hereafter.  It  iain  that  futurity,  we  fear, 
and  iu  the  hopes  that  make  it  present,  that  the  lovers  of  man- 
kind must  yet,  for  a  while,  console  themselves  for  the  disappoint- 
ments which  still  seem  to  beset  them.  If  Mad.  de  Stael,  how- 
ever, predicts  with  too  much  confidence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  her  labours  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  realize  her  predic- 
tions. Her  writings  are  all  full  of  the  most  animating  views  of 
the  improvement  of  our  social  condition,  and  the  means  fay 
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whidi  it  may  be  e&cted**^!)^  taxM  striking  refutadons  of  pre- 
vailiag  arrors  on  these  great  subjects — and  the  most  persuasive 
expostulations  with  those  who  may  think  their  interest  or  their 
honour  concerned  in  maintaining  ihem»  Even  they  who  are 
the  least  inclined  to  agree  with  her,  must  admits  that  there  i» 
much  to  be  learned  from  her  writings;  and  we  can  give  theip 
no  higher  praise  than  to  say^  that  their  tendency  is  not  only  tp 
promote  the  interests  of  phdanthropy  and. independence,  but  to 
soften,  rather  than  exasperate,  the  pr^udioe^  to  which  they  ar<e 
opposed*. 

Of  the  work  befcxre  us,  we  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say. 
It  contains  a  multitude  of  admirable  j^emarka-^*-and  a  still  gi*eat- 
er  number  of  curious  det^ls;  for  Mad.  de  S.  :vas  not  only  a  con- 
temporary, but  an  eyewitness  of  much  that  she  describes,  ^ai^d 
had  the  very  best  access  to  learn  what  did  not  fall  luider  her 
immediate  observation.     Few  persons  certainly  could  be  better 

aualified  to  c^preciate  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects 
lat  fell  under  her  review ;  and  no  one,  we  really  think,  so  lit- 
tle likely  to  colour  and  distort  them,  from  any  personal  or  party 
feelings.  With  all  those  rare  qualifications,  however,  ond  in- 
estimable advantages  for  performing  the  task  of  an  historiai),  we 
cannot  say  that  she  has  made  a  good  history.  It  is  too  much 
broken  into  fragments.  The  narrative  is  too  much  interrupted 
by  reflections :  and  the  reflections  too  much  subdivided,  .to  suit 
the  subdivisions  of  the  narrative.  There  are  top  iilany  events 
omitted,  or  but  cursoiily  noticed,  to  give  the  work  the  inter- 
est of  a  full  and  flowing  history ;  and  a  great  deal  top  many 
detailed  and  analyzed,  to  let  it  pass  jR)r  an  essay  on  the  philo- 
sophy or  greater  results  of  these  memorable  transactions.  We 
are  the  most  struck  with  this  last  &ult--Twhich  perhaps  is  inse- 
parable from  the  condition  of  a  contemporary  writer ; — for, 
though  the  observation  may  sound  at  first  like  a  paradox,  w^ 
are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  historical  compositions 
—-not  only  the  most  pleasing  to  read,  but  the  most  just  and  in- 
structive in  themselves — must  be  written  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  times  to  which  they  relate.  When  we  read 
an  eloquent  and  judicious  account  of  great  events  transacted  in 
other  ages,  our  first  sentiment  is  that  of  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  learn  more  of  them.  We  wish  anxiously  for  a  fuller  detajjt 
of  particulars — we  envy  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  tQf 
live  in  the  time  of  such  int^esting  occurrences,  and  blame  theqi 
for  having  left  us  so  brief  and  imperfect  a  memorial  of  them^ 
But  the  truth  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  experience^  tha^ 
the.greatet  part  of  those  who  were  "present  to  those  mighty 
oj^erations,  were  but  very  impcrfiecdy  aware  of  their  import* 
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ance,  and  conjectured  but  little  of  the  influ^ice  they  were  t«> 
exert  on  fixture  generations.  Their  attention  wa«  successive* 
ly  engaged  by  each  separate  act  of  the  great  drama  that  was 
'passing  oefore  them ;  but  did  not  extend  to  the  connected  effect 
of  the  whole,  in  which  alone  posterity  was  to  find  the  grandeur 
and  interest  of  the  scene.  Tne  conncfxicHi  indeed  of  Siose  dif- 
ferent acts  is  very  often  not  then  discernible.  The  series  often 
stretches  on  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generation  which  witness- 
ed its  beginning ;  and  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  itUegrate 
what  ha4  not  yet  attained  its  completion ;  while,  from  similar 
causes,  many  of  the  terms  that  at' first  ^speared  most  important, 
are  unavoidably  discarded,  to  bring  the  problem  within  a  mi^ 
nageable  compass.  Time,  in  short,  performs  the  same  services 
to  events,  which  distance  does  to  visible  objects.  It  obscures 
and  gradually  annihilates  the  small,  but  renders  those  that  are 
very  great  much  more  distinct  and  conceivable.  If  we  would 
know  the  true  form  and  bearings  of  a  range  of  Alpine  moun* 
tains,  we  must  not  grovel  among  the  irregularities  of  its  sur&ce, 
but  observe,  from  the  distance  of  leagues,  the  direction  of  it& 
ridges  and  peaks,  and  the  giant  outline  which  it  traces  on  the  sky. 
— A  traveller  who  wanders  through  a  rtigged  and  picturesque 
district,  though  struck  with  the  beauty  of  every  new  valley,  or  the 
grandeur  of  every  cliff  that  he  passes,  has  no  notion  at  all  of  the 
genei^al  configilration  of  the  country,  or  even  of  the  relative  si- 
tuation of  the  objects  he  has  been  admiring ;  and  will  under- 
stand all  those  things,  and  his  own  route  among  them,!  a  thou- 
sand times  better  from  a  small  map,  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch 
to  a  mile>  which  represents  neither  thickets  nor  hamlets^  than 
from  the  most  painful  efforts  to  combine  the  indications  of  the 
strongest  memory*  The  case  is  the  same  with  those  who  live 
through  periods  of  great  historical  interest*  They  are  too  near 
tlie  scene — too  much  interested  in  each  successive  event — and 
too  much  agitated  with  their  rapid  succession,  to  form  any  just 
estimate  of  the  character  or  result  of  the  whole.  They  are  like 
private  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  a  great  battle,  or  rather  of  a 
busy  and'  complicated  campaign — ^hardly  knowing  whether  they 
have  lost  or  won,  and  having  but  the  most  obscure  and  imper- 
fect conception  of  the  general  movements  in  which  their  own 
fete  has  been  involved.  The  foreigner  who  reads  of  them  in 
the  Gazette,  or  the  peasant  who  sees  them  from  the  top  of  a  dis- 
tant hill  or  a  steeple,  has  in  fact  a  far  better  idea  of  them. 

Of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  names  that  have  been 

connected  in  contemporary  fame  with  the  great  events  of  the 

'Igst  twertty-five  years,  how  many  will  go  down  to  posterity  ?    In 

•wl  probaUlity  not  more  than  twenty :  And  who  shall  yet  venture 

to  say  which  tiventy  it  will  be?     But  it  is  the  same  wiUi  tne 
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events  as  with  the  actors.  How  often,  during  that  period,  have 
we  mourned  or  exulted,  with  exaggerated  emotions,  over  occur- 
rences that  we  already  discover  to  have  been  of  no  permanent 
importance ! — how  certain  is  it,  that  the  far  greater  proportion 
of  those  to  which  we  still  attach  an  interest,  will  be  viewed  widi 
the  same  indiiFerence  by  the  very  next  generation  ! — and  how 
probable,  that  the  whdle  train  and  tissue  of  the  history  will  ap- 
pear, ito  a  remoter  posterity,  under  a  totally  different  character 
and  colour  from  any  that  the  most  penetrating  observer  of  tlie 
present  day  has  thought  of  ascribiag  to  it !  Was  there  any 
contemporary,  do  we  think,  of  Mahomet,  of  Gregory  VIL,  ol 
Faust,  or  Columbus,  who  formed  the  same  estimate  of  th^ir 
achievements  that  we  do  at  this  day  ?  Were  the  gv&ai  and  wise 
men  who  brought  about  the  Retbrmation,  as  nwch  aware  of  its 
importance  as  the  whole  world  k  at  present?  or  does  any  one 
imagine,  that,  even  in  the  later  and  more  domestic  events  of  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in  164*8,  or  the 
English  Revolntion  in  1688,  the  large  and  energetic  spirits  by 
whom  those  great  events  were  conducted,  were  fully  sensible  of 
their  true  character  and  bearings,  or  at  aU  foresaw  the  mighty 
consequences  of  which  they  have  since  been  prpli|ic  ? 

But  though  it  may  thus  require  the  lapse  of  ag(j^  tp  ilevelop 
the  true  character  of  a  great  transaction,  £uid  though  its  history 
may  therefore  be  written  with  most  advantage  very  long  after  its 
Occurrence,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  history  >yill  not:  be  jde- 
iicient  in  many  qualities  which  it  would  be  desirable  fo^  it  to 
possess.  All  we  say  is,  that  they  are  qualities  if^hich  i^ili  gene- 
rally be  found  incompatible  witli  those  larger  and  sounder  views, 
which  isan  hardly  be  matured  while  the  subjects  of  ^em  are 
jrecent.  That  this  is  an  imperfection  in  our  histories  and  histo- 
xian's,  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but  it  is  an  imperfeotion  to  wliich 
we  must  patiently  resign  ourselves^  if  it  appear  to  be  an  una- 
voidable consequence  of  tlic  limitation  of  onr  faculties.  We 
caimot  both  enjoy  j:he  sublime  effect  of  a  ya^t  and  various  land- 
4scape,  and  at  the  same  time  discern  the  ^rm  of  every  leaf  in  the 
forest,  or  the  movements  of  every  living  creature  that  breathes 
iwithin  its  expanae.  Beings  of  a  higher  order  may  be  capable 
^  ithis^— ,ajQd  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  so :  But,  consti- 
tutec}  as  we  are,  it  is  impos^il^le^  find,  in  our  delineation  of  such 
a  scejx^f  all  that  is  minute  and  detached,  however  interesting 
or  important  to  those  who  are  at  hand,  must  therefore  be  omit- 
ted—while the  general  effect  is  entrusted  to  masses  in  which  ilo- 
thing  but  the  great  oudines  of  great  objects  are  preserved,  and 
the  details  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  cnaractet  of  their  results^ 
or  the  larger  features  of  their  usual  accompanlmeBts* 
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It  is  needless  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  history ;  in  which^ 
when  it  records  events  of  permanent  interest,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  retain  those  particular  details  which  engrossed  the 
attention  of  contemporaries — ^botli  because  the  memory  of  them 
is  necessarily  lost  in  the  course  of  that  period  which  must  elapse 
fcefore  the  just  value  of  the  whole  can  be  known — and  because, 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  no  human  memory  could  retain,  or  hu- 
man judgment  discriminate,  the  infinite  number  of  particulars 
which  must  have  been  presented  in  such  an  interval.  We  shall 
only  observe,  further,  that  though  that  which  is  preserved  is  ge- 
nerally the  tt^ost  material  and  truly  important  part  of  the  story^ 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  too  Kttle  is  preserved  to  afford 
materials  for  a  satisfactory  narrative,  or  to  justify  any  general  con- 
clusion; and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  historian  often  yields  to  the 
temptation  of  (connecting  the  scanty  materials  that  have  reached 
him  by  a  sort  of  general  and  theoretical  reasoning,  which  natu- 
rally takes  its  colour  from  the  prevailing  views  and  opinions 
of  the  individual  writef,  or  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
jan  author  of  consummate  judgment,  and  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  unchangeable  principles  of  human  nature,  under- 
take this  task,  it  is  wonderiul  indeed  to  see  how  much  he  may 
make  of  a  .subject  that  appears  so  unpromising — and  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  view  ne  will  give  to  his  readers,  of  such 
fax  obscure  period,  will,  at  all  events,  be  at  least  as  instructive 
jind  interesting  as  if  he  had  had  its  entire  annals  before  him. 
|n  other  hands,  however,  the  result  is  very  different;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  masterly  picture  of  rude  or  remote  ages,  true  at  Ipast 
to  the  general  features  of  such  periods,  we  have  nothing  but  a 
transcript  of  the  author's  own  most  recent  fantasies  and  follies, 
ill  disguised  lender  the  masquerade  character  of  a  few  tradition*- 
al  names.-^It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  such  books  as 
Zouche's  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  or  Godwin's  Life  of  Chau- 
cer, to  teel  this  much  more  strongly  than  we  can  express  it. 
These^  no  doubt,  are  extreme  cases ; — ^but  we  suspect  that  our 
impressions  of  almost  all  remote  characters  and  events,  and  the 
general  notions  we  have  of  the  times  or  societies  which  produc- 
'i?d  th^m,  are  much  more  dependent  on  the  peculiar  temper  and 
habits  of  the  popular  writer?  in  whom  the  memory  of  them  is 
fehiefly  preserved^  than  it  i§  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  If  we 
€Ver  take  the  trouble  of  looking  for  ourselves  into  the  dbcuments 
?fcnd  materials  but  of  which  those  histories  are  made,  we  feel  at  once 
hoW  much  room  there  is(  for  a  very  different  representation  of 
idll  those  things  from  that  which  is  current  in  the  world  :  And 
eccordinglv  we  occasionally  have  very  opposite  representations. 
Compare  Sos^iuet's  Universal  History  with  Voltair#!s— RdlKn 
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with  Mitford-r-Hmne  or  Ctarendon  with  Ralph  or  Mrs  M^Au- 
lay.;  and  it  .will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  these  different  writers 
are  speaking  of  the  same  persons  ^d  things.    : 

The  work  before  usj.. we  have  already  said,  is  singularly  free 
from  faults  of  this  desc^:iption«  It  is  written,  we  do  think,  in 
the  true  spirit  «iid  ten^pi^  of  historical  impartiality.  But  it  has 
faults,  of  a  different  4?hmr%pter ;  and,  with  many  of  the  merits^ 
combines  some  of  the.  appropriate  defects,  both  of  a  contempo- 
rary and  a  philosdphii^l  history.  Its  details  ar6  too  few  and 
too  succii^Qt  for  tne  former— *they  are  too  numerous  and  too 
rashly  selected  for  the  latter; — ^whiletlie  reasonings  and  specula- 
tions in  which  perhaps,  its  chief  value  consists,  seem  already  to 
be  top  often  thrown. away  upon  matters  that  cannot  long  be  had 
in  remembrsmce*  We  must  take  care  not  to  get  entangled  too 
far  among  the  anecdotes — ^hut  the  general  reasoning  cannot  de- 
tain us  very  l<MPig. 

It  is  the.seppe  of  the  book  to  show  that  France  must  have  a 
free  government—a  Uijoited  monarchy — in  express  words,  a  con- 
stitution like  that  gf  I^^i^and.  This,  Mad.  de  S.  says,  was  all 
that  the  body  of  tbeoiation  aimed,  at  in  1789 — ^and  this  she  says 
the  great  majority  pf  the  nation  are  resolved  to  have  still — ^un- 
deterred by  the  fatal  mii^carriage  of  the  last  experiment,  and  un* 
disgusted  by  the  revival  of  antient  pretensions  which  has  ac- 
companied its  close.  &ill,  though  she  maintains  this  to  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  French  people,  she  thinks  it  not  air 
together  unnecessary  ;to  copibat  this  discouragement  and  this 
disgust;-— and  the  greaj;  object  (^  all,  that  is  argumentative  in  her 
book,  is  to  show,  that  there  is  nQthmgin^thje  diar^cter  or  con- 
diticm,  or  late  or  early  history  of  her  countrymen,  to  render 
this  r^ulated  freedx^m  unaittainable  by  them,  or  to  disqualify 
them  from  the  enjoyment;  of  2^  representative  government,  or  the 
functions  of  free  citizens*  ,,; 

For  this  purpose  she  tiikes  a  rapid  and  masterly  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  different  Europoan'  kingdoms,  from  their  primi- 
tive condition  of  feudal  aristocracies,-  to  .their  pgresent  state  of 
monarchies,  limited  by  law,  or  mitigated  by  the  force  of  public 
c^iniott ;  and  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  course  has  been  the 
same  in  all^  and  that  its  unavoidable  termination  is  in  a  balanced 
/Constitution  like  that  of  England.  The  first  change  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  Nobles,  chiefly  by  the  aid  which  ue  Commons^ 
then  first  pretending  to  w^th>  or, intelligence,  afforded  to  the 
Crown — ^and,  on  this  basis,  some  small  states,^  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many e^ecisdly,  erected  a  penniment  system  of  freedom.  But 
ihe  necessities  of  war,  and  the  substitution  of  hired  forces  for 
ithe  feudal  nnlitia^  led  fl^och  mote  generally  to  the  establishmeiit 
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of  an  arbitrary  or  despotical  authority;  whfch  was  aecompl&b^ 
ed  in  France,  Spain  and  England,  under  Lewis  XI.,  Philip  11.^ 
and  Henry  VIII.  Then  cavie  the  age  of  commerce,  luxury, 
and  taxes, — ^which  necessarily  ripened  into  the  age  of  general 
intelligence,  individual  wealtii,  and  a  sense  both  of  ri^t  and 
of  power  in  the  people; — and  those  led  irresistibly  to  a'limita* 
tion  on  the  powers  of  the  Crown  by  a  representative  assembly. 

England  having  less  occasion  for  a  land  army — and  having  been 
the  first  in  the  career  of  commercial  prosperity,  led  the  way  m  this 
^reat  amelioration.  But  the  same  general  principles  have  been 
(Operating  in  all  the  continental  kingdoms,  and  must  ultimately 
produce  the  same  eflects.  The  peculiar  advantages  which  she  en- 
joyed did  not  prevent  England  from  b^ng  enslaved  by  the  tyranny 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Mary ;— and  she  also  experienced  the  liaz- 
ards,  and  paid  the  penalties  which  arc  perhaps  inseparable  from 
the  assertion  of  popular  rights. — She  also  overthrew  the  monar- 
chvj  and  sacrificea  the  monarch  in  her  first  attempt  to  set  limits 
to  nis  power.  The  English  Commonwealth  of  1 64*8,  originated  in 
as  wild  speculations  as  the  French  of  1792 — and  ended,  like  it,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  military  tyranny,  and  a  restoration  which 
seemed  to  confound  all  the  asserters  of  liberty  in  the  general 
jjuilt  of  rebellion : — Yet  all  the  world  is  now  agi'eed  that  this  was 
but  the  first  explosion  of  a  fiame  that  could  neither  be  extin* 
guished  nor  permanently  repressed ;  and  that  what  took  place  in 
1688,  was  but  the  sequel  and  necessary  consummation  cS  what 
had  been  begun  40  years  before— and  which  might  and- would 
have  bieen  accomplished  without  even  the  slight  shock  and  dis- 
turbance that  was  then  experienced,  if  the  Court  had  profited  as 
much  afe  the  leaders  of  the  people  by  thfe  lessons  of  that  first  ex- 
peHence.  Such  too.  Mad.  de  S.  assure  \x^  is  the  unalterable  des- 
nny  of  France ; — and  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  her  book  tosh6w, 
that  but  for  circumstances  which  cannot  recur— mistakes  that 
cannot  be  repeated,  and  accidents  which  never  happened  twice, 
even  the  last  attempt  would  have  led  to  that  blessed  consummar 
tion — and  that  every  tiling  is  now  in  the  fairest  train  to  secure 
it,  without  finy  great  effort  or  hazard  of  disturbance. 

That  these  views  are  supportbd  with  infinite  talent,  spirit,  and 
^eloquence,  no  one  who  hAs  read  tlie  book  will  probably  dispute; 
and  we  should  be  §orry  indeed  to  thipk  that  they  were  not  sub«- 
stantial^yjust.  -  Yet  we  are  nqt,  ive  confers,  quite  so  sanguine 
a^  the  distinguished  waiter  Ixjfore  us;  and  though  we  do  not 
"doubt  either  that  her  principles  are  true,  or  that  her  predictioiK 
will  be  uUipiaiei^'  accdmplishedj  we  fear  that  th^e  period  of  their 
triumph  is  not  yet  at  hand ;  and  that  it  i»  far  more  doobtfui 
fban  she>i}^  aBow  it  tp  be^  whethe|^'t^  triumph  wil|  be  easy^ 
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f)«acefiil,  and  seoare.  The  example  of  England  is  her  great, 
indeed  her  <)niy  i^ttthority ;  bat  we  are  afraid  that  she  has  run 
the  parallel  with  more  boldness  than  circumspection,  and  over? 
looked  a  variety  of  particulars  in  our  case,  to  which  she  could 
BOt  eaisily  find  any  thing  equivaloit  in  that  of  her  country.  It 
might  be  invidious  to  dwell  much  on  the  opposite  character  and 
temper  of  the  two  nations ;  though  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that 
this  -character  is  the  work  of  the  government*  But  can  Mad.  de 
S.  have  forgotten,  tliat  England  had  a  Parliament  and  a  repre» 
tentative  legislatipre  for  500  years  before  1648 ;  and  that  it  was 
iy  that  ormn^  and  the  widely  ^read  and  deeply  founded  ma* 
dfiinery  of  the  elections  on  wbi<^  it  rested,  that  tne  struggle  was 
made,  and  the  victory  won,  vdiicb  ultimately  secured  to  us  the 
blessings  of  pditical  freedom  ?  The  least  reflection  upon  the 
nature  of  government,  and  the  true  foundations  of  all  liberty, 
will  show  what  an  immense  advantage  this  was  in  the  ccmtest; 
and  widi  what  formidable  obstacles  those  must  have  to  struggle, 
who  a^  dMUged  to  engage  in  a  similar  conflict  without  it. 

All  pcditical  power,  even  the  inost  deq)otic,  rests  at  last,  as 
w«s  profoundly  observed  by  Hume,  upon  Opinion.  A  govon- 
inent  is  justj  €rt  otherwise,  according  as  it  promotes,  more  or 
less,  the  true  interests  cf  the  pec^e  who  live  under  it.  But  it 
is  ftabte  and  secure,  exactly  as  it  is  directed  by  the  <^)inion  of 
thotie  ^o  really  possess,  and  know  that  they  possess,  the  power 
of  enforcing  it,  and  upon  whose  opinion,  therefore,  it  constant- 
ly fiepeiids ; — that  is,  in  a  oiilitary  despoti8ni,on  the  opinion  of  the 
'  Soldiery  ;-^n  all  rude  and  ignorant  communities,  on  the  opini- 
on of  those  who  monopolize  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  or  the 
discipline  which  constitute  power* — the  Pri^thood— the  landed 
proprietors — the  armed  and  inured  to  war  ;-'-and,  in  civilizod 
societies,  on  the  opinion  of  that  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
who  can  tn^ing  their  joint  talents,  wealth  and  strength,  to  act  in 
concert  when  occasion  requires.  A  government  may  indeed 
subsist  for  a  time,  although  opposed  to  the  c^inion  of  those 
classes  of  persons ;  but  its  exbtence  must  alwaj^s  be  precarious 
and  it  pix)bably  will  not  subsist  long.  The  natural  and  a]>pro- 
>priate  Constitutwn^  therefdre^  is,  in  every  case,  thivt  which  enables 
those  who  actually  administer  the  government,  to  ascertain  and 
conform  theimelves  in  time  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
the  power  to  overturn  it ;  and  no  government  whatever  can  pos- 
sibly be  secure  where  there  are  no  .arrangements  for  this  pur* 
pose.  Thus  it  is  plainly  for  want  of  a  proper  Despatdc^Conslitn' 
Hon — for  want  of  a  regular  and  safe  way  o£  getting  ^t  the  opi» 
mom  of  their  Armies^  that  the  Suhans  aiul  other  Asiittic  sqve* 
reigns  arc  sofrequently  beheaded  by  their  .janissaries  av  insur- 
ig^nt  ^Idiery  ;  and^  'iaJlike  manner,  it  v^  for  want  of  a  proper 
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IFeadal  Constitution,  that,  in  the  decline  of  that  system,  the 
was  so  often  dethroned  by  his  rebieUioiis  Borons,  or  excommul 
nicated  by  an  usurping  rriesthood.  In  more  advanced  time% 
there  is  the  sahie  Jiecessity  of  conforming  to  ^e  pr^vaili^g  opi- 
nion of  those  more  extoided  and  diversified  descriptions  of  per- 
sons in  whom  the  power  of  enforcing  and  resisting  has  come  to 
reside;  and  the  natural  and  only  siue  constitution  for  such  sor 
«ieties,^  must  therefore  embrace  a  Representative  assembly.    A 

Svemment  may  no  doubt  go  on,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
iS  virtual  aristocracy,  for  a  \oaa  time  after  it  has  come  into  exr 
istence.  For  it  is.not  enough  that  were  is  wealthy  and  intelligence, 
and  individual  influence  enough  in  a  conuQunily  to  overbear  all 
pretensions  opposed  to  them.  It  is  necessary  that  the  possessors 
of  this  virtual  power  should  be  aware  of  their  own  numbers,  and 
of  the  conformity.of  th^r  sentiments  or  views ;  and  it  is  very  late 
in  the  progress  of  society  before  the  means  of  communication 
are  so  multiplied  and  improved,  as  to  render  this  practicable  ip 
^y  tolerable  degree.  Trade  and  the  press,  however,  have  npur 
greatly  facilitated  these  c(»nm[miCations;  and  in  all  the  central 
countries  of  Europe^  they  probably  exist  in  a  degree  quite  suf^ 
jicient  to  give  one  of  the  parties,  at  least,  very  decided  impres- 
sions both  as  to  its  interests  and  Hs  powers. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  we  cannot,  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  Rq)resentative  government  is  the  natural^  and  will  be  theulti- 
mate  remedy ;  but  if  we  find,  that  even  where  such  aninstitur 
tion  existed  from  antiquity,  it  was  possible,  so  fatally  to^.  miscal- 
culate and  misjudge  the  optnions  of  the  naition,  as  proved  t» 
be  the  case^in  the  reign  of  our.  King  Chades,  is  it  not  mani- 
fest that  there  must;  be  tenfold  risk  of  such  miscalculation,  in 
a  country  where  no  such  constitution  has.been  previously  known, 
and  where,  from  a  thousand  causes,  the  true  state  of  the  public 
mind  is  so  apt  to  be  oppositely  misconceived  by  the  opposite 
parties,  as  it  is  up  to  the  present  hour  in  France  r 

The  great  and  cardinal  use  of  a  representative  body  in  the 
Jegislature,  is  to  afibrd  a  direct,  safe  and  legitimate  channel^  by 
which  the  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  act  on  the*  gov^m- 
raesit :  But,  to  enable  it  to  perform  this  function  with  success,  it 
is  by  no  means  enough,  that  a  certain  number  of  deputies  are 
sent  into  the  le^slature  by  a  certain  number  of  electors.  With- 
out a  good  decQ  of  previous  training,  the  public  (pinion  itsdf 
can  neither  be  formed^  coUeeted^  nor  ejppressed  in  an  authentic 
or  effectual  manner ;  and  the  first  establishment  of  the  r^re-* 
sentative  system  must  be  expected  to  occasion  very  nearly  as 
much  disturbance  as  it*  may  ultimately  prevent.  In  coimtries 
where  there  never  has  been  any  political  electicms,  and  few  local 
viagistracjies,  or  ocotsions  of  provincial  aQ^pafodiial  assemblages 
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ibr  public  purposes,  the  real  state  of  opinion  must  be  substan- 
tially unknown  even  to  the  most  observant  resident  in  each  par- 
ticular district ;— -and  its  general  bearing  all  over  the  country  can 
never  possibly  be  learned  by  the  most  diligent  inouiries,  or  even 
guessed  at  with  any  reasonable  d^ree  of  probability.  The  first 
deputies,  therefore,  are  necessarily  returned,  without  any  firm 
oir'  assured  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents^-^ 
and* they  again  can  nave  nothing  but  the  most  vague  notions  of 
the  temper  in  which  tibiese  sentiments  are  t;o  be  enforced — ^while 
the  whole  deputies  come  together  without  any  notion  of  the 
dispositions,  talents,  or  designs  of  each  other,  and  are  left  to 
scramble  for  distincfticm  and  influence,  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  zeal,  knowledge,  or  assurance.  In  Eugfand,  there  were 
no  such  novelties  to  be  hazarded,  either  in  1640  or  in  1688. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  had  an  elective  Parliament  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  history — and,  long  before  eitlier  of 
the  periods  in  question,  had  been  trained  in  every  hamlet  to 
the  exercise  of  various  political  franchises,  and  taught  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  connected,  by  known  and  honourable  ties, 
with  all 'the  persons  of  influence  and  consideration  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  through  them,  by  an  easy  gradation  with  the 
political  leaders  of  the  State  ;-^while,  in  ;  Parliament  itself,  the 
place  and  pretensions  of  every  man  were  pretty  accurately  known, 
and  the  strength  of  each  party  reasonably  well  ascertained  by 
long  and  repeated  experiments,  made  under  all  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  organization  and  machinery,  in  short,  for  collect- 
ing the  public  opinion,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the 
adimnistration,  was  perfect,  and  in  daily  operation  among  ui^ 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  various  conduits  and  chan- 
nels by  which  it  was  to  be  conveyed  from  its  first  faint  springs 
in  the  villages  aiid  burghs,  ana  conducted  in  gradually  in- 
creasing streams  to  the  central  wheels  of  the  government,  were 
all  deep  worn  in  the  soil,  and  familiarly  known,  with  all  their 
levels  and  connexions,  to  every  one  who  could  be  affected  by 
their  condition.  In  France,  when  the  new  sluices  were  opened, 
not  only  were  the  waters  universally  foul  and  turbid,  but  the 
quantity  and  the  currents  were  all  irregular  and  unknown ;  and 
some  stagnated  or  trickled  feebly  along,  while  others  rushed  and 
roared  with  the  violence  and  the  mischief  of  a  torrent.  But  it 
is  time  to  leave  these  perplexing  generalities,  and  come  a  little 
closer  to  the  work  before  us. 

It  was  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  according  to  Mad.de  S.,  wh« 
completed  the  degradation  of  the  French  nobflity,  begun  by  Louis 
XL; — and  the  arrogance  and  Spanish  gravity  of  Louis  XIV^ 
assumed^  as  she  $ays,  ^  pour  eloigner  de  lui  la  familiarite  des 
jugepiens, '  fixed  tbean  in  the  cafmciiy  of  courtieors  i  and  put  ao 
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end  to  that  gay  and  easy  tone  of  communication  which,  in  the 
days  of  Henri  IV.,  had  jnade  the  task  of  a  courtier  both  less 
wearisome  and  less  degrading.  She  has  no  partiality,  indeed, 
for  the  memory  of  that  buckram  hero — and  is  very  indignant  at 
his  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of  literature.     '  II  pers^cuta 

*  Poit-Royal,  dont  Pascal  ^toit  le  chef;'  11  fit  mourir  de  chagrin 

*  Racine;  il  exila  F^nelon?  i!  s'opposa  constamment  aux  hdh- 

*  neurs  qu*on  vouloit  rendre  a  La  Fontaine,  et  ne  professa  de 
*'  Tadmiration  que  pour  Boileau.     La  littdratniY,  en  I'exaltant 

*  avec  exces,  a  bien  pins  fait  pour  lui  qu^  n*a  fait  pour  elle. ' 
(I.  p.  S6.)  In  his  own  person,  indeed,  he  outlived  his  popula- 
rity, if  not  his  fame*  The  brilliancy  of  his  early  successes  was  lost 
in  his  later  reverses.  The  debts  he  had  contracted  lay  like  a  load 
on  the  nation;  an<l  the  rigour  and  gloominess  of  his  devotion  was 
one  cause  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the  nation  plunged  into  all 
the  excesses  and  profligacy  of  the  regency  and  the  succeed* 
ing  reign. 

That  reign — the  weaknesss  of  Louis  XV*--the  avowed  and 
disgusting  influence  of  his  mistresses  and  all  their  relations, 
and  the  national  disasters  which  they  occasioned — together  witk 
the  general  spread  of  intelligence  among  the  body  of  the  peo* 
pie,  9tnd  the  bold  and  vigorcnts  spirit  displayed  in  the  writings 
of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  created  a  general  feel* 
ing  of  discontent  and  contempt  for  the  government,  and  prcr 
pared  the  way  for  those  more  intrepid  reformers  who  were  so 
soon  destiticcl  to  succeed. 

Louis  XVI,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  would  hwre  been  tlie  mildest 
«ind  most  equitable  of  despots,  and  the  most  constitutional  of 
constitutional  kii^s — ^had  he  been  bom  to  administer  either 
nn  established  despotism,  or  a  cofisdtutional  monarchy.  But 
he  was  not  fitted  te  fill  the  throne  during  the  difficult  and 
trying  crisis  of  a  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other. 
He  was  sincerely  anxious  for  the  happiness  and  even  the 
rights  of  hi9  people;  but  he  had  a  hankering  after  the  abso- 
lute power  which  seemed  to  be  his,lawfiil  inheritance;  and  was 
Coo  easily  persuaded  by  those  about  him  to  ding  to  it  too  long 
for  his  own  safety,  or  that  of  the  country^  The  Queen,  with 
the  same  fimiable  dispositions,  hud  still  more  of  those  natur- 
fil  prejudices.  M.  de  Maurepas,  a  minist^  of  the  old  school^ 
was  centpelied,  by  the  g^omw^  disostdet  of  the  finances,  to  call 
to  his  aid  the  talents  of  Turgot  and  Necker  about  the  year  1780. 
We  hear  enough,  of  course,  in  this  book,  of  the  latter :  But 
though  we  can  pardon  the  filial  piety  which  has  led  the  author 
4o  discuss,  at  so  gf  eat  length,  the  merit  of  his  plans  of  finance 
und  government,  and  to  dwell  on  the  prophetic  spirit  in  which 
^  S^c^ssam  and  foretold  a}l  the  consequences  that  h^ve  flowa^ 
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from  rejecting  theni)  vre  have  too  much  regard  for  our  readers 
to  oppress  them,  at'this  time  of  day,  with  an  analysis  of  tl>e 
Compte  Rendu,  or  the  scheme  for  provincial  assemblies.  As 
an  historical  personage,  he.  must  have  his  due  share  of  notice ; 
and  no  &me  can  be  purer  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled.  His 
daughter,  we  think,  has  truly  described  the  scope  of  liis  endea- 
vours, in  his  first  ministnr,  to  have  been,  *  to  persuade  the  King 
'to  do  of  himself  that  justice  to  the  people,  to  obtain  whicK 

<  they  afterwards  insisted  for  representatives.  *     Sudh  a  coun- . 
sellor,  of  course,  had  no  chance  in  1780 ;  and,  the  year  after, 
M.  Necker  was  accordingly  dismissed.    The  great  objection  to 
him  was,  that  he  proposed  innovations—^  et  de  toutes  Iq»^  in- 
'  novations,  celle  que  les  courtisans  et  les  financiers  detestent  le 

<  plus,  c'est  PEcoNOMiE. '  Before  going  out,  however,  he  did 
a  great  deal  of  good;  and  found  means,  while  M.  de  Maiurepas 
had  a  bad  fit  oT  gout,  to  get  M.  de  Sartine  removed  from  the 
ministry  of  Marine — a  personage  so  extremely  diligent  in  the 
studies  belonging  to  his  department,  that  when  M.  Necker  went 
to  see  him  soon  after  his  appointment,  he  found  him  in  a  cham? 
ber  all  hung  round  with  maps;  and  boastuig,  with  much  com- 
placency, that  ^  he  could  already  put  his  hand  upon  the  largest 
'  of  them,  and  point,  with  his  eyes  shut,  to  the  rour  quarters  of 

<  the  world  P 

Calonne  succeeded — ^a  fi'ivolous,  presumptuous  person, — and 
a  financier,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
Poet-laureate ;  for  he  too,  it  seems,  was  used  to  call  prodigality 
'  a  large  economy;  *  and  to  assure  the  King,  that  the  more  la- 
vish he  and  his  court  were  in  their  expenses,  so  much  the  bet^ 
ter  would  it  fare  with  the  country.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  disorder  soon  became  irremediable ;  and  this  sprighdy 
minister  was  forced  at  last  to  adopt  Turgot's  proposal  of  sub- 
jecting the  privileged  orders  to  their  share  of  the  burdens— 
and  finally  to  advise  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  in  1787. 
The  Notables,  however,  being  all  privileged  pei^ons,  refused 
to  give  up  any  of  their  immunities — and  they  and  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne were  dismisseil  accordingly.  Then  came  the  wavering 
and  undecided  administration  of  M;  de  Brienne,  which  ended 
with  the  resolution  to  assemble  the  States-General ; — and  this 
was  the  Revolution  ! 

Hidierto,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  the  nation  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially the  lower  orders,  had  taken  no  share  in  these  discussions. 
The  resistance  to  the  Court — the  complaints — the  call  for  re- 
formation, originated  and  was  confined  to  the  privileged  orders 
— ^to  the  Parliaments — the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy.  No  re- 
voUition  indeed  can  succeed  in  a  civilised  country,  which  does 
iK>t  begin  at  least   with   the  higher  oirdcrs-      It  was  in  the 
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parliament  of  Paris,  in  which  the  peers  of  France  had .  seats> 
and  which  had  always  been  most  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of 
its  members,  that  the  suggestion  was  first  made  which  set  fire 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  In  that  kingdom^  indeed, 
it  could  hardly  fail,  as  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  pun  or 
bon  moe.  They  were  clamouring  against  the  minister  for  not  ex- 
hibiting his  account  of  the  public  eatpenses,  when  the  Abbe  Sa^ 
batier  said — '  Vous  demafidez,  messieurs,  les  etats  de  recette  et 
*  de  depense— et  ce  sont  les  Etats^Generaux  qu*il  nous  feut. '— *• 
This  wks  eagerly  repeated  in  every  order  of  society ;  addresses 
to  that  effect  were  poured  in  in  daily  heaps;  and  at  kist  M.de 
Brienne  was  obliged  to  promise,  in  the  King's  name,  .that  the 
States-General  should  assemUe  at  the  end  ot  five  years.  This 
delay  only  inflamed  the  general  impatience :  and  the  Clergy  hav- 
ing solemnly  reclaimed  against  it,  the  King  was  at  last  obliged 
to  announce  that  they  should  meet  early  in  the  following  year. 
M.  Necker  at  the  same  time  was  recalled  to  the  ministry. 

The  States-General  were  demanded  by  the  privileged  orders; 
and,  if  they  really  expected  to  find  them  as  they  werq  in  1614<, 
which  was  their  last  meeting,  (though  it  is  not  very  conceivable 
that  they  should  have  overlooked  the  difference  of  the  times), 
we  can  understand  that  they  might  have  urged  this  demand  with- 
out any  design  of  being  very  liberal  to  the  other  orders  of  the 
community.  This  is  the  edifying  abstract  which  Mad.  de  S.  has 
given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  vaierable  assembly* 

'  Le  ClergS  demanda  qu'ii  lui  *fut  permis  de  lever  des  dimes  sur 
toute  esp^ce  de  fruits  et  de  grains,  et  qu*oa  d^fendtt  de  lui  faire  payer 
des  droits  ^  Tentr^e  des  villes,  ou  de  lui  imposer  sa  part  des  contri- 
butions pour  les  chemins ;  il  r^clama  de  nouvelles  entraves  a  la  li- 
bert6  de  la  presse.  La  Noblesse  demanda  que  les  principaux  emplois 
fussent  tous  donnas  exclusivement  aux  gentilshommes,  qu*on  interdit 
aux  roturiers  les  arquebuses,  les  pistolets,  et  Tusage  des  chiens,  il 
moins  qu'ils  n'eussent  les  jarrets  coupes.  Elle  demanda  de  plus  que 
leS  roturiers  payassent  de  nouveaux  droits  seigneuriaux  aux  gentils- 
hommes  possesseurs  de  fiefs ;  que  Ton  supprithat  toutes  les  pensions 
accordles  aux  membres  du  tiers  6tat ;  mais  que  les  gentilshommes 
fussent  exempts  de  la  contrainte  par  corps,  et  de  tout  subside  sur  les 
denr^es  de  leurs  terres ;  qu'ils  pussent  prendre  du  sel  dans  lesgreniers 
du  roi  au  m^me  prix  que  les  marchands ;  enfin  que  le  tiers  6tat  fCKt 
oblige  de  porter  un  habit,  different  de  celui  des  gentilshommes.  *  I. 
p.  162. 

The  States-General,  however,  were  decreed ; — and,  that  the 
whole  blame  of  innovation  might  still  lie  upon  the  higher  orders, 
M.  de  Brienne,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  invited  all  and  sundry 
to  make  public  their  notions  upon  the  manner  in  which  that 
great  body  should  be  arranged. — By  the  old  form,  the  Nobles, 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Commons,  each  deliberated  apart — ^and  each 
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had  but  one  voice  in  -the  enactment  of  laws ;— so  that  the  privi- 
leged orders  were  always  two  to  one  against  the  other — and  the 
course  of  legislation  had  always  been  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
the  one,  and  increase  the  burdens  of  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  tiers  -^tat  had  long  been  defined,  *  la  gent  corveable  et  tail- 
*  table  a  merxi  et  a  jnisericorde  ;  * — and  Mad.  de  S.,  in  one  of 
those  passages  that  already  begin  to  be  valuable  to  the  forgetful 
world,  bears  this  striking  testuuony  as  to  the  efi*ect  on  their  ac- 
tual condition. 

^  Les  jeunes  geos  et  les  Strangers  qui  n'ont  pas  coanu  la  Franee 
avant  la  revolution,  el;  qui  voient  aujourd'hui  le  peuple  enrichi  par  I9 
division  des  propriety  et  la  suppression  des  dimes  et  du  regime  f^Eo-* 
dal,  ne  peuveut  avoir  I'id^  de  la  situation  de  ce  pays,  lorsque  la  na« 
tion  portoit  le  poids  de.tous  les  privileges.  Les  partisans  de  Tesclv 
vage?  dans  les  colonies,  ont  souvent  dit  qu'un  paysan  de  France 
^toit  plus  malheureux  qu'un  ndgre.  C'^toit  un  argument  pour  sou- 
lager  les  l^lancs,  mais  non  pour  s'endurcir  contre  les  noirs.  La  mi- 
serfe  accroit  Fignorance,  Tignoraace  accroit  la  misere  ;  et,  quand  on 
se  demande  poufquoi  le  peuple  fran^ois  a  6t^  si  cruel  dans  la  revolu- 
tion, on  ne  pent  en  trouver  la  cause  que  dans  Tabsence  de  bonheur, 
qui  conduit  a  Tabsence  de  moralite. '    I.  79. 

But  what  made  the  injustice  of  this  strange  system  of  laying 
the  heaviest  pecuniaxv  burdens  on  the  poorest,  a  thousand  times 
more  oppressive,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  provoking,  wa$^ 
that  the  invidious  right  of  exemption  came  at  last  to  be  cudmed, 
not  by  the  true  ancient  noblesse  of  France,  which,  Mad^  de  S. 
says,  did  not  consist  of  200  families,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  who  had  bought  patents 
of  nobility  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtaining  this  exemption. 
Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  structure  of  French  society  that  was 
more  revolting,  or  called  more  loudly  for  reformation,  tlian  the 
multitude  and  the  pretensions  of  this  anomalous  race.  They 
were  most  jealously  distinguished  from  the  true  original  nMesse; 
which  guarded  its  purity  indeed  with  such  .extreme  rigour,  that 
no  person  was  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  royal  carriages  whose 
patent  of  nobility  was  not  certified  by  the  Court  heralds  to  bear 
date  prior  to  the  year  1400;  and  yet  they  not  only  assumed 
the  name  and  title  of  nobles,  but  were  admitted  intp  a  full  par^ 
ticipation  of  all  their  most  offensive  privileges.  It  is  with  jus- 
tice, therefore,  that  Mad*  de  S.  reckons  as  one  great  cause  of 
tlie  Revolution, — 

'  cette  foule  de  gentilshommes  du  second  ordre  anoblis  de  la  veille, 
soit  par  les  Icttres  de  noblesse  que  les  rois  donnoient  comme  faisant 
suite  a  raifranchissement  des  Gaulois,  soit  par  les  charges  v6nales  da 
secr^'taire  du  roi,  etc.,  qui  associoient  de  nouveaux  individus  aux 
droits  et  aux  privileges  des  anciens  gentilshommes.  La  nation  se 
seroit  soumise  v^loatiers  a  la  preeminence  des  families  historiques,  ei 
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je  n'exiigdre  pas  en  affirmant  qu*il  n'y  en  a  pas  plus  de  deux  oeats 
en  France.  Mais  les  cent  mille  nobles  et  les  cent  mille  pretres  qui 
vouloient  avoir  des  privileges,  a  T^gal  de  caux  de  MM.  de  Montraor- 
enci,  de  Grammont,  de  Crillon,  etc.,  revoltoient  g^neralement ;  car  de» 
n^gocians,  des  hommes  de  lettres,  des  pfopri^taires,  des  capitalistes, 
ne  pouvoient  comprendre  la  superiorite  cpi'on  touloit  accorder  a 
cette  noblesse  acquise  a  prix  de  reverences  ou  d'argent,  et  k  laquelle 
vingt-cinq  ans  de  date  suffisoient  pour  singer  dans  la  chambre  des 
nobles,  et  pour  jouir  des  privileges  dont  les  plus  honorables  membres 
du  tiers  ^tat  se  voyoient  priyes. 

'  *  La  chambre  des  pairs  en  Angleterre  est  une  magistratuffe  patri- 
cienne,  fondle  sans  doute  sur  les  ancient  souvenirs  de  la  chetalarie, 
tnsis  tout-^-fait  associ^e  h  des  institutions  d*une  nature  ti^-diffl§rente. 
Un  m6rite  distingui§  dans  le  commerce,  et  surtout  dans  la  jurispru- 
dence, en  ouvre  joumellement  Tentr^e,  et  les  droits  repr^sentatife 
que  les  pairs  exercent  dans  Tetat,  atlestent  a  la  nation  que  c'est  pour 
)e  bien  public  que  leurs  rangs  sont  institu^s.  Mats  quel  avantage  les 
Francois  pouvoient-ils  trouver  dans  ccs  vicomtes  de  la  Garonne,  oh 
dans  ces  marquis  de  la  Loire,  qui  ne  payoient  pas  seulement  leur  part 
des  impots  de  I'^tat,  et  que  le  roi  lui-meme  ne  recevoit  pas  k  sa  couf , 
puisqu'il  falloit  faire  des  preuves  de  plus  de  quatre  siecles  pour  y 
^tre  admis,  et  qu'ils  6teient  k  peine  anoblis  depuis  cinquante  an&? 
La  vanity  des  gens  de  cette  classe  ne  pouvoit  s^exercer  que  sur  leurs 
inferieurs,  et  ces  inferieurs,  c'etoient  vingt-quatre  ibiliions  d'hommes.* 
I.  166-168. 

Sti^ange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  n©  law  or  usage  fixing 
the  number  of  the  deputies  who  might  be  returned ;  alld  though, 
by  the  usage  of  1614,and  someformer  assemblies,  the  three  orderly 
•Were  allowed  each  but  one  voice  in  the  legislature,  there  were 
earlier  examples  of  the  whole  meeting  and  v'oting  as  individuals 
in  the  same  assembly.  M.  de  Brienne,  as  we  have  seen,  todii 
the  sapient  course  of  calling  all  the  pamphleteers  of  the  kmgdoiA 
into  council  upon  this  emergency.  It  was  fi:!ted  at  last,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  that  the  (leputies  of  the  people  should  be 
«qual  in  number  to  those  of  the  other  two  classes  together;  and 
it  is  a  trait  worth  mentioning,  that  the  onhj  committee  of  Noble* 
who  voted  for  this  concession,  was  that  over  which  the  present 
king  of  France  presided*  If  it  meant  any  thing,  however,  this 
txnicession  implied  that  the  whole  body  was  to  deliberate  in  eom^ 
mon,  and  to  vote  individually ;  and  yet,  incredible  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, the  fact  is,  that  the  King  and  his  ministers  allowetl  thede^ 
puties  to  be  elected,  and  actually  to  assemble^  without  having  sets- 
tied  that  great  question,  or  even  made  any  approach  to  it*  set- 
tlement I  Of  all  the  particular  blunders  that  ensured  or  accele^ 
rated  what  was  probably  inevitable,  this  has  always  appeared  to  us 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inconceivable.   The  point,  however,  though 
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not  taken  up  by  any  authority,  was  plentifully  discussed  among, 
the  talkers  of  Paris;  and  Mad.  de  S.  assures  us,  that  the  side  c^ 
the  Hers  itat  was  at  that  time  the  most  fashionable  in  good  corn* 
pany,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
^  Tous  ceuk  et  toutes  celles  aui,  dans  la  haute  compagiiie  de^ 

*  France^  influoient  sur  ropiniouj  parloient  vivement  en  faveur 
^  de  la  cause  de  la  nation,     ha  mode  6toit  dans  ce  sens ;  c'etoit 

*  le  r^sultat  de  tout  Ife  dix*huitieme  siecle ;  etles  vieux  pr^juges^  . 

*  qui  combattoient  encore  pour  les  anciennes  institutions,  avoi* 

*  ent  beaucoup  liioins  de  force  alors,  qu'ils  n'en  ont  eu  a  aucune . 

*  epoque  pendant  les  vin^^cihq  aiinees  siiivantes^     Enfin  I'a- 

*  scendaiit  de  I'esprit  public  ^toit  tel^  qu'il  entraina  le  parlement 

*  lui-meme.*  (t.  p.  172-3.)     The  clamour  that  \^  as  made  against 
them,  was  not  at  that  time  by  the  advocates  of  the  royal  prero- 

?ative,  but  by  interested  individuals  of  the  privileged  classes. 
)n  the  contrary,  Mad.  de  S.  asserts  positively,  that  the  popular 
party  was  then  disposed,  as  of  old,  to  unite  with  the  Sovereiga 
against  the  pretensions  of  these  bodies,  aiid  that  the.  Sovereign 
was  understood  to  participalte  in  their  sentiments.  The  state- 
ment certainly  seems  to  derive  ho  slight  confirmation  from  the 
memorable  words  which  were,  uttered  at  the  timcf,  in  a  public  , 
address  by  the  reigning  King  of  France,  then  the  first  of  the 
Princes  ot  the  blood. — *  Une  grande  revolution  etoit  pret,  dit  . 

*  Monsieur   (aiijourd'hiii  Loiiis  XVIII.)  a  la  iriuhicipalite  de 

*  Paris,  en  1 1B9 ;  le  roi,  par  ses  intentions,  ses  vertus,  et  son 

*  rang  stipreme,  devoit  en  etre  le  chej !  *     We  perfectly  agree 
with  Mad.  de  S. — ^  que  toiite  la  sagesse  de  la  circohstance  etoit 

*  dans  ces  paroles.  ^ 

Ifothirig,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  can  be  iriiagined  iriore  striking  than  , 
the  first  sight  of  the  1200'  deputies  of  France,  as  they  passed  xo, 
solemn  procession  to  hear  fnai^s  at  Notre  Dame^  the  day  before 
the  meeting  of  the  States- General.  ,  ... 

*  La  Nol)less6  *e  trouvaiit  dechue  de  sa  splehdeur  par  resprit  de 
tburtlsah,  par  ralliage  des  anoblis,  et  par  tine  longue  paix ;  le  Clerg^' 
he  porssedaiKt  plus  Fas^endant  des  Inmi^res  qu'il  avoit  eu  dans  les 
temps  barbares ;  rimportance  des  d^put^s^  dci  Tier*  6tat  en  6toit  a«g- 
inent6e;     Leurs  habiU  et  leurs  manteaux  noirs',  leurs  regards  assures,  / 
leiir  nombt^e  imposant,*  attiroient  TSttention  sur  etrx  r  des'  honimes  de  " 
lettarbs^  deil'  ii^^oeiacns,  lAi  grand  nombre  d'avocats  cbmposaieiit  ce 
traiftidme  ordr ev    Quelqties  nobles  s^^toient  fait  nommer  d^pUt^s  du  - 
tierd,  et  parmices  nobler  on  remarquoit  sartout  ie  comte  de  MiVo- 
beau  :  Fopmiotn  qu^on  avoit  de  ton  esprit.  6toit  singulidrenient  aug^   ' 
meflit^e  par  £a  pear  que  faisoit  9oa  immorality  r  e^  cependant  c'est :. . 
•ette  iuittioralite  m^me  qui  a  dinunu^  1 'influence  que  seis  ^tonmuitef 
&cult6jB  devoient  lui  valoir.    II  ^toit  difficile  de  ne  pas  le  regards 
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long-temps,  quand  on  Tavoit  >une  fpis  aper9U  :  son  imin^nse  ches^elvure. 
le  distinguoit  entre  tous ;  on  eujt  dit  que  sa  force  en  dependoit  com* 
me  celle  de  Samson ;  son  visage  empruntoit  de  Texpression  de  sa 
l^eur  memcj  et  toute  sa  personne  donnoit  I'idee  d'mie  puissance  irre-' 
gtiliere,  mais  enfm  d'une  puissance  telle  qu*on  se  la  representeroit- 
dkns  un  tribun  de  peuple. 

*  Aucun^nom  propre,  excepte  ^e  sien,  n'etoi^  encore' c^l^bre  dans' 
les  six  cents  d^put^  du  tiers ;  mais  il  y  avoit  beaucoup  d'hommeff' 
honorables^  et  beaucoup  d'honuues  a  craindre. '  I.  185;  186. 

"  The  first  day  of  their  meetings  the  deputies  of  course  insisted , 
tlrat  the  whole  three  orders  should  sit  and  vote  to«:ether :  and  the. 
Hiajority  of  the  nobles  and  clergj^  of  course  resisted  :■ — And  this , 
went  on  for  nearly  two  months,  in  the  face,  of  the  n\ob  of  Paris  ^ 
and  the  people  of  France^— before  the  King  and  his  Council  could 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  matter.  The  inner  ca- 
binet, in  which  the  Queen  and  the  Princes  had  the  chief  swaj, 
had  now  taken  the  alarm,  and.  was  for  resisting  the  pretensions 
of  die  Third  Estate  ;.  while  M.  Necker,  and  the  ostensible  mi- 
nisters, were  for  compromising  with  them,  while  their  power  was 
not  yet  disclosed  by  experience,  nor  their  pretensions  raised 
by^  victory.  The  ultras  relied  on  the  army,  and  were  for 
dismissing  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  they  had  granted  a  few 
taxes.  M.  Necker  plainly  told'  the  King,  that  he  did  not 
think: that  the  army  could  be  relied  on;  and  that  he  ought  to 
makeup  his  mind  to  reign  hereafter  under  a  constitution  like 
that  of  England.  There  were  fierce  disputes^  and  endless  con- 
sultations ;  and  at  length,  within  three  weeks  after  the  States  were 
opened,  and  before  the  Commons  had  gained  aiiy  decided  advan-  , 
tage,.  M.  Necker  obtained  the  full  assent  both  of  the  King  and 
Queen  to  a  Declaration,  in  which  it  was  to  be  announced  totlie^ 
States,  that  they  should  sit  and  vote  as  one  bofjy  in  all  questions 
of  taxation^  and  in  two  chambers  only  in  all  other  questions.. 
This  arrangement, .  Mad.  de  SI  assures  us,  would  have  satisfied 
the  Commons  at  the  time,  and  invested  the  throne  with  the  great 
strength  of  popularity.  But,  after  a  full  and  delibei'ate  consent 
had  been  given  by  toth  their  Majesties,  the  party  about  the 
Queen  found  means  to  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  publication  of 
thje  important  instrument ;  and  a  whole  month  was  unpardonably 
wasted  in  idle  discussions ;  during  which,,  nearly  one  half  of  the' 
Nobles  and  Clergy  had  joined  the  deputies  d  the  ComoaonSy 
and  taken  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly.  Their  popu** 
tarity  and  confidence  had  been  dangerously  increased,  in  the 
mean  time,  by  their:  orators  and  pampbleteeTs ;  and  the  Court 
had  become  the  object  of  suspicion  and  discontent,  both  by  the 
rumourofAe  approach  of  its  armies  to  the  capital,  and  by^hat 
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Malrl.  de  S»  calls  the  acei^efUal  eKclusion  of  tbe  deputies  ironi; 
their  offdifflary  plaace  ofiaeeting — rwhicli.gave  occasion  to  the.ce-*- 
Icbrated  aad  theatrical  oath,  of  the  Tennis-court.  After  all,. 
Mad.  de  S.  says,  niuch  might  have  been  regained  or  snved,  by 
ifcsning  M.  Necker's  dedaration.  But  the  very  night  before  it 
"was  to  be  delivered,  the  council  was-  adjourned,  in  coiisequene^ 
of  a  billet  trom  the  Que^n ; — ^two  new  councillors  and  two  princes 
erf  the  blood  were  called  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations ;  and' 
it  was  suddenly  determined,  that  the  King  should  announce  it 
as  his  pleasure,  that  the  Three  Estates  should  iVieet  and  vote 
in  their  three  separate  chambers,  as  they  had  done  in  1614  1 

Mi  Necker^  full  of  fear  and  sorrow,  refused  to  go  to  the  meet-^ 
ing  at  which  the  King  was  to  make  this  important  communica- 
tiori.  It  ivas  made,  however — and  received  *  with  murmurs  o^ 
<leep  displeasure ;  and,  when  the  Chancellor  ordered  the  depu^ 
ties  to  withdraw  to  their  separate  chamber,  they  answered,  that' 
they  were  the  National  Assembly,  and  wouW  sta.y  w^here  they 
were  !  The  whole  visible  population  seconded  this  resolution,^ 
with  indications  of  a  terrible  and  irresistible  violence :  Perse- 
verance, it  was  immediately  seen,  would  have  led  to  the  most 
dreadful  consequences ;  and  the  same  night  the  Queen  entreat- 
ed M*  Necker  to  take  the  management  of  the  State  upon  him- 
self and  solemnly  engaged  to  follow  no  councils  but  his.  The 
minister  complied ; — and  inime4iately  the  obnoxious  order  ^a* 
recalled^  and  a  royal  mandate  was  issued  to  the  Nobles  and  the 

Qergy,  to  join  the  deliberations  of  the  Tiers  etat. 

.  If  the 


lese  reeonciling  measures  had  been  sincerely  followed  out. 


*  derer  comme  un  attentait,  la  pensee  de  reduire  uit  roi  de  France 
•^au  mis^able,  sort  du  monarque  Britannique '— tliis  misguid- 
ed partyr— had  still  too  much  weight  in  the  royal  councils;  and, 
M^e  they  took  advantage  qf  die  calm  produced  by  M.  Necker*s^ 
measui'es  and  popularity,  cpd  not  cease'  secretly  to  hasten  the 
noarch  of  M^  de  BrogUe  with  his  German  regiments  upon  Paris 
-i^-with  the  design,  scarcely  dissembled,  of  employing  them  to 
overawe .  and  dispersp  the  assembly.  Considering  from  whom 
her  information  is  derived,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our  implicit 
belief  to  the  following  important  statement,  which  has  never  yet 
be^i  made  on  equal  aythority, 

.  *  M-  Necker  n'ignoroit  pas  le  veritable  objet  pour  lequel  on  faisoit 
ay^ncer  les  koupes,  bien  qu'on  voul^t  le  lui  cacher.  L'intention  de 
la  cour  ^toit  (de  r^unir  a  Compidgne  tous  les  membres  des  trois  ordreH 
qui  n'avoient' point  fiaVoris^  1$  syi^tcme'des  itmovations,  et  1^  dt  leur 
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faire  consentir  ii  la  hate  les  impdts  et  les  emprunts  dont  elle  avoit  be- 
soin,  afin  de  Us  fenvoyer  ensuite.     Comme  un  tel  projet  ne  pouvoit 
^tre  seconds  par  M.  Necker,  on  se  proposoit  de  le  renvoyer  dds  qua 
la  force  militaire  seroit  rassembl^e.     Cinquante  avis  par  jour  Tinfor- 
xnoient  de  sa  situation,  et  il  ne  lui  itoit  pas  possible  d*en  douter ; 
mais  il  savoit  aUssi  que,  dans  les  circonstances  o^  Ton  se  trouvoit 
alors,  il  ne  pouvoit  quitter  sa  place  sans  confirmer  les  bruits  qui  se 
r^pandoient  sur  les  niesuf«s  violentes  que  Ton  pr^paroit  fi  la  cour.^ 
Le  roi  s'^tant  risolu  a  ces  mesures,  M.  Necker  ne  voulut  pas  y  pren- 
dre part,  mais  il  ne  vouloit  pas  non  plus  donner  le  signal  de  s'y  op- 
poser;  et  il  restoit  la  comme  une  sentinelle  qu'on  Jaissoit  encore  a  son 
poste,  pour  tromper  les  attaquans  sur  la  manoeuvre. '    I.  2S1 — 233.  * 
He  continued,  accordingly,  to  go  every  day  to  the  palace^ 
where  he  was  received  with  cold  civility ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
troops  were  all  assembled,  he  received  an  order  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  commanding  him  instantly  to  quit  France,  and  to  let 
i^o  one  know  of  his  departure.     This  was  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  July  ;^— and  as  soon  as  his  dismissal  was  known,  all- Paris 
,  rose  in  insurrection— -an  army  of  100,000  men  was  arrayed  in 
a  night — and,  on  the  14th,  the  Bastille  was  demolii^ed,  and  the 
King  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Hotel  de  Vilk,  to  express  his 
approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done.     M.  Necker,  who  had 
got  as  far  as  Brussels,  was  instantly  recalled*    Upwards  of  two 
millions  of  men  took  up  arms  in  the  country — ^ana  it  was  mani- 
fest that  a  great  revolution  was  already  consummated. 

There  is  next  a  series  of  lively  and  masterly  sketches  of  the  diC 
ferent  parties  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  their  various  lead- 
ers. Of  these,  the  most  remarkable,  by  far,  was  Mirabeau,  who 
appeared  in  opposition  to  Keeker,  like  tne  evil  spii'it  of  the  Revo- 
lution contending  with  its  better  angel.  Mad.  de  S.  says  of  him» 
that  he  was  *  Tribun  par  calcul  et  Aristocrat  par  gout.  *  There 
never,  perhaps,  was  an  instance-of  so  much  talent  being  accom* 
pctnied  and  neutralized  by  so  much  profligacy .^  Of  all  the  dar- 
ing spirits  that  appeared  on  that  troubled  scene,  no  one,^  du]:ing' 
his  lifci  ever  dared  to  encounter  him ;  and  yet,  such  was  his  want 
of  principle,  that  no  one  party,  and  no  one  individual,  trusted  him 
with  their  secrets.  His  fearlessness,  promptitude  and  energy,  o-* 
yerbore  all  competition ;  and  his  ambition  seemed  to  be,  to  show 
Jbow  the  making  or  the  marring  of  all  things  depended  upon  his 
good  pleasure/  Mad.  de  S.  confirms  what  has  often  been  said, 
of  his  occasional  difficulty  in  extempore  speaking,  and  of  his 
habitually  emplbying  his  friends  to  write  his  speeches  and  let- 
ters; but,  after  his  death,  she  says  none  of  them  could  ever 
produce  for  themselves  any«  thing  equal  to  what  they  used  to 
catch  from  his  inspiration.  In  debate,  he.  was  artful  when' 
worsted,,  and  nxereiless  when  successfnlr    l?(^bat  h^  said'  of  the 
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Ahh6  Maury,  was  true  of  all  his  opponents — <  Quand  il  a  rai* 

*  son,  nous  dispatons ;  quand  il  a  tort,  Je  Vecrase.  * 

'  Opposed  to  this,  and  finely  contrasted  with  it,  is  the  charac- 
ter of  M.  de  la  Fayette — ^the  purest,  the  most  temperate,  and 
therefore  the  most  inflexible  friend  of  rational  liberty  in  France. 
Considering  the  times  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  tlie  treatment 
he  has  met  with,  it  is  a  proud  thing  for  a  nation  to  be  able  to 
name  one  of  its  public  characters,  to  whom  this  high  testimony 
can  be  borne,  without  risk  of  contradiction.  ^  Depuis  le  depart 
^  de  M.  de  la  Fayette  pour  TAmerique,  il  y  a  quarante  ans,  on 

*  ne  peut  citer  ni  une  action,  ni  une  parole  de  lui  qui  n'ait  ett 

*  dans  la  m^me  ligne,  sans  qu'aucun  int^ret  personnel  se  soit 
^  jamais  mel^  a  sa  conduite. '  The  Abb^  Sieyes  seems  to  us  a 
little  like  our  Bentham.  At  all  events,  this  little  sketch  of  him 
is  worth  preserving. 

*  II  avoit  raen6  jusqu'i  quarante  ans  une  vie  solitaire,  r^fl^chissant 
sur  les  questions  politiques,  et  portant  Une  grande  force  d'abstraction 
dans  cette  6tude ;  mais  il  6toit  peu  fait  pour  communiquer  avec  les 
autres  hommes,  tant  il  s'irritoit  ais^ment  de  leurs  travers,  et  tant  il 
les  blessoit  par  les  siens.  Toutefois,  comme  il  avoit  un  esprit  sup6- 
rieur  et  des  fagons  de  s'exprimer  laconiques  et  tranchantes,  e'etoit  la 
mode  dans  Tassembl^e  de  lui  montrer  un  respect  presque  supersti- 
tieux.  Mirabeau  ne  demaadoit  pas  mieux  que  d*accorder  au  silence 
de  rAbb6  Sieyes  le  pas  sur  sa  propre  Eloquence,  car  ce  genre  de  ri- 
valit^  n*est  pas  redoutable.  On  croyoit  k  Sieyes,  ii  cet  homme  mys* 
t^rieux,  des  secrets  sur  les  constitutions,  dont  on  esp6roit  toujours 
des  effets  etonnans  quand  il  les  r6vileroit.  Quelques  jeunes  gens,  et 
mime  des  esprits  d'une  grande  force,  professoient  la  plus  haute  ad- 
miration pour  lui ;  et  Ton  s'accordoit  a  le  louer  aux  depens  de  tout 
autre,  parce  qu'il  ne  se  faisoit  jamais  juger  en  entier  dans  aucune  cir- 
constance.  Ce  qu'on  savoit  avec  certitude,  c'est  qu*il  d^testoit  les 
distinctions  nobiliaires ;  et  cependant  il  avoit  conserve  de  son  etat  de 
pretre  un  attachement  au  clerg6,  qui  se  manifesta  ie  plus  clairemeut 
du  monde  lors  de  la  suppression  des  dimes.  lis  veulent  etre  libres  et 
ne  savent  pas  etrejustes,  disoit-il  k  cette  occasion  ;  ^t  toutes  les  fautea 
de  Tassembl^e  etoient  renferm6es  dans  pes  paroles.'    I.  305-6. 

The  most  remarkable  party,  perhaps,  in  the  Assembly  was  that 
of  the  Aristocrates,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy, 
and  about  thirty  of  the  Commons.  In  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  one  would  have  expected  a  good  deal  of  anxiety, 
bitterness  or  enthusiasm,  from  them.  But,  in  France,  things 
affect  people  differently.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic 
than  the  following  powerful  sketch.     *  Ce  parti,  qui  avoit  proi 

*  teste  contre  toutes  les  resolutions  de  Tassemblee,  n'y  assistoit 
f  ^ue  par  prudcuce ;  tout  ce  qu'on  y  faisoit  lui  paroissoit  inscK 
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*  l^tj  m^s  treS'pen  serieux !  tant  il  titotiVoit  ridictde  cette  d^  ' 
'  couverte  du  dix-huitienije  siecle,  une  naiion^ — tandis  qn'ou  n'a- 

•  voit  eu  jusqu'alors  que  des  nobies,  des  prdtres,  et  du  peuple  ! ' 
(I.  p.  298.)  They  had  their  countei-part,  however,  oh  the  op-i 
p;  site  side.  The  speculative,  refining,  and  philanthropic  reg- 
ion ndrs,  were  precisely  a  match  for  them.  There  is  infinite 
ta-eni,  truth  and  pathos,  in  the  following  hasty  observations. 

^  lis  gagnerent  de  Tascendant  dans  rassembl^e,  en  se  moquant  des 
moderns,  comme  si  la  moderation  etoit  de  la  foiblesse,  et  qu'eux 
seuk  fussent  des  caract  res  forts  ;  on  les  voypit,  dans  les  salles  et  sur 
les  bancs  des -deputes,  tourner  en  ridicule  quiconque  s'avisoit  de  leuf 
representer  qu  avant  eux  les  hommes  avoient  existe  en  soci^te,  que 
les  ccrivains  avoient  pens6,  et  que  TAngleterre  ^toit  en  possession  de 
queJque  liberty.  On  eut  dit  qu*on  leur  repetoit  les  contes  de.  leur 
nourrice,  tant  ils  ecoutoient  avec  impatience,  tant  ils  pronon9Qicnt 
avec  dedain  de  certaines  phrases  bien  exag6r^es  et  bien  d^cisives,  jsur 
rinjpo8slbilit6  d'admettre  un  senat  heieditaire,  un  senat  meme  a  vie, 
lin  veto  absolu,  une  condition  de  propriete,  enfin  tout  ce  qui,  disoi; 
cnt-ils,  attentoit  k  la  souverainete  du  peuple !  lU  portoient  lafatuke 
^e^  cours  dans  la  cau%e  dSmocratiqney  et  plusieurs  deputes  du  tiers 
j^toient,  tout  a  la  fois,  eblouis  par  leur^  belles  manieres  de  gentils- 
jhommes,  et  captives  par  leurs  doctrines  democratiques. 

*  Ces  chefs  elegans  du  parti  populaire  vouloient  entrer  dans  le  mir 
nistere.  lis  souh^itoient  de  couduire  les  affaires  jusqu'au  point  oiji 
Fon  auroit  besoin  d'eux  ;  mais,  dans  cette  rapide  descente,  le  char  ne 
«*arr'ta  point  a  leurs  relais;  ils  n'etoient  point  conspirateurs,  mais  ils 
ise  confioient  trop  en  leur  pouvoir  sur  Taasemblee,  et  se  flattoient  de 
relever  le  trone  des  qu*ils  Tauroient  fait  arriver  jusqua  leur  port6e.; 
mais,  quand  ils  voulurent  de  bonne  foi  r^parer  le  mal  d6j^  fait,  U 
n*etoit  plus  temps.  On  ne  sauroit  compter  combien  de  desastres  aur 
.roient  pu  hire  epargnes  a  la  France,  si  ce  parti  de  jeunes  gens  se  fgjt 
reuni  avec  les  moderes :  car,  avant  les  ^venemens  du  6  Octobre^ 
Jorsque  le  roi  n'avoit  point  ete  enlev6  de  Versailles,  et  que  Tarmee 
JPran^oise,  repandue  dans  les  provinces,  conservoit  encore  quelqu^ 
.rei^pect  pour  le  trone,  les  circonstances  ^toient.telles  qu'on  pouvoit 
^tablir  une  mpnarchie  raisonnable  en  France. '     I.  303-S05. 

•It  IS  a  curious  proof  of  the  vivaciousncss  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
that  Mad.  de  S.  should  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  1816,  to 
refute,  in  a  separate  chapter,  the  popular  opinion  that  the  dis- 
orders in  France  in  1790  and  1791  were  fomented  by  the  hired 
agents  of  Enghmd. 

There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  outrages 
and  horrors  of  the  5th  of  October  1789,  and  of  the  tumultuous 
conveyance  of  the  captive  monarch  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  by 
a  murderous  and  infuriated  mob.  Mad.  de  S.  was  a  spectatre^ 
of  the  whole  scene  in  the  interior  of  the  palace ;  and  though 
there  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  her  account,  we  cannot  resist 
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making  one  little  extract.     After  die  mob  had  filled  all  the 
courts  of  the  palace, — 

*  La  reine  parut  alors  dans  le  salon ;  ses  cheveux  6toient  en  desor- 
dre,  sa  figure  6toit  p^le,  mais  digue,  et  tout,  dans  sa  personne,  frap- 
poit  rimagi nation:  le  peupie  demandaqu'elle  parut  sur  lebalcon  ;  et, 
comrae  toute  la  cour,  appelec  la  cour  de  niarbre,  etoit  remplie  d*hom- 
ines  qui  tenoient  en  main  des  armes  a  feu,  on  put  appercevoir  dans  la 
'.physionomie  de  la  reine  ce  qu'elle  redoutoit.  Neannioins  elle  s*avartgd, 
:&ans  hhiter^  avee  ses  deux  enfans  qui  lui  servoient  de  sauvegarde. 

*  La  multitude  parut  attendrie,  en  voyant  la  reine  comme  mere,  €ft 
ies  fureurs  politiqucs  s'apuiserent  a  cet  aspect;  ceux  qui,  la  nu^ 
jueme,  avoient  peut-etre  voulu  Tassassiner,  porterent  son  nom  jus^- 
^u'aux  uues.  Le  peuplo  en  insurrection  est  inaccessible  d*ordinaire  au 
jraisonnement,  ct  i'on  n*agit  sur  lui  que  par  des  sensations  aussi  rapidee 
.que  Ies  coups  de  i*elw'Ctricite,  et  qui  se  communiquent  de  mrme.  Les 
masses  sent,  suivant  les  circonstances,  meilleures  ou  plus  mauvaise^ 
que  les  individus  qui  les  composent ;  mais,  dans  quelque  dispositioB 
qu'elles  soient,  onnepeut  les  porter  au  crime  comme  a  lavertu,  qu*en 
Iraisant  usage  d'une  nnpulsion  naturelle. 

'*  La  reine,  en  sortant  du  balcon,  s'approcha  de  ma  mere,  et  lui 
dit,  avec  des  sangiots  etoufFes  :  Us  vont  hous  Jbrcery  le  roi  et  mpi,  ^ 
•nous  rendre  a  Paris^  avec  les  ietes  de  nos  gardes  du  corps  parties  devaiU 
nous  mi  bout  dc  Icurs  piques*  Sa  prediction  falllit  s'accomplir.  Ainsi 
la  reine  et  le  roi  furent  amenes  dans  leur  capitale !  Nous  revinmes  ft 
Paris  par  une  autre  route,  qui  nous  eloignoit  de  cet  afFreux  spectacle : 
c'etoit  a  trjjvers  le  bois  de  Boulogne  que  nous  passames,  et  le  temps 
jitoit  d'une  rare  beaute ;  I'air  agitoit  a  peine  les  arbres,  et  le  soleil 
avoit  assez  d'eclat  pour  ne  laisser  rien  de  sombre  dans  la  campagne : 
aucun  objet  exterieur  ne  repondoit  a  notre  tristesse.  Combien  de 
fois  ce  contraste,  entre  la  beaute  de  la  jaature  et  les  souffrances  irar 
posees  par  les  hommes,  ne  se  renouvelle-t-il  pas  dans  le  tours  de  la  viei 

*  Le  roi  se  rendit  a  Thotel  de  ville,  et  la  reine  y  montra  la  presence 
d*esprit  la  plus  remarquable.  Le  roi  dit  au  maire :  Je  viens  avec 
plaisir  au  mitiru  de  ma  bonne  ville  de  Paris  ;  la  reine  ajouta :  Et  avec 
coufiance,     Ce  mot  etoit  heureux,  bien  qu'helas,  Teveaement  ne  Tait 

as  justifie,  Le  lendemain,  la  reine  rec^ut  le  corps  diplomatique  ei 
es  personnes  de  sa  cour.;  elle  ne  pouvoit  prononcer  une  parole  sans 
que  les  sangiots  la  suffoquassent,  et  nous  ^tions  de  meme  dans  i'im- 
possibiiite  de  lui  repondre. 

'*  Quel  spectacle  en  effet  que  cet  ancien  palais  des  Tuileries,  aban- 
donne  depuis  plus  d'uu  siecle  par  ses  augustos  botes  !  La  vetuste  deS 
©bjets  exterieurs  agissoit  sur  rimagination,  et  la  faisoit  errer  dans  les 
temps  passes.  Comme  on  etoit  loin  de  prevoir  Tarrivee  de  la  faiuille 
royale,  tres-peu  d'appai'temens  ^toient  habitables,  et  la  reine  »voi| 
ete  obligte  de  faire  uiesser  des  lits  de  camp  pour  ses  enfans,  dans  la 
ch  aiibre  meme  ou  eiie  lecevoit ;  elle  nous  en  fit  des  excuses,  en  a- 
joatanr :  Vous  saxw:  qitcje'ne  nC aitendois  pas  h  venir  id.  Sa  physio- 
nomi  -  etoit  belle  et  ixritee  ;  osx  ne  peut  Taublier  quand  on  Ta  vue. ' 
L  347-^349. 


f. 
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It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  singular  defect  in  all  the  writerg 
who  have  spoken  of  those  scenes  of  decisive  violence  in  thp 
parly  history  of  the  French  revolution,  such  as  the  14th  of  July 
and  this  of  the  6th  of  October,  that;  they  do  not  so  much  as  at^ 
tempt  to  explain  by  what  instigation  they  were  brought  about-— 
or  by  whom  the  plan  of  operations  was  formed,  and  the  means 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  provided.  That  there  was  con-? 
cert  and  preparation  in  the  business,  is  sufRciently  apparent  froin 
the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  skill , 
and  systematic  perseverance  with  which  they  set  about  accom- 
plishing their  purposes.  Yet  we  know  as  little,  at  this  hour,  of 
the  plotters  and  authots  of  the  mischief,  as  we  do  of  the  Por- 
teous  mob.  Mad.  de  S.  contents  herself  with  saying,  that  these 
dreadful  scenes  signalized  *  Tavenement  de^  Jacobins ; '  but 
seems  to  exculpate  all  the  known  leaders  of  that  party  from 
any  actual  concern  in  the  transaction  ;—^and  yet  it  was  that 
transaction  that  subverted  the  monarchy. 

Then  came  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobihty — the  institution 
of  a  constitutional  clergy — and  the  federation  of  14th  Jiily  1790. 
In  spite  of  the  storms  and  showery  of  blood  which  we  have  air 
ready  noticed,  the  political  horizon,  it  seems,  still  looked  bright 
in  the  eyes  of  France.  The  following  picture  is  livelyrr-and  is 
among  the  traits  which  history  does  not  usually  preserve — and 
which,  what  she  does  preserve,  certainly  would  not  enable  fiit 
ture  ages  to  conjecture. 

^  Les  Strangers  ne  sauroient  conceyoir  le  charms  et  1 '^clat  tant 
Tant^  de  la  soci6t4  de  Paris,  s'ils  n'ont  vu  la  France  que  depuis  vingt 
ans ;  mais  on  peut  dire  avec  v^rite,  que  jamais  cette  80ci6t6  n*a  ^t6 
aussi  brillante  et  aussi  s^rieuse  tout  ensemble,  que  pendant  les  trois 
ou  quatre  premieres  annees  de  la  revolution,  a  compter  de  1788  ju8«> 
qu'a  la  fin  de  1791.  Comme  les  affaires  politiques  ^toient  encore  en^ 
tre  les  mains  de  la  premiere  classe,  toute  la  vigueur  de  la  liberty  et 
toute  la  grace  de  la  politesse  ancienne  se  r^unissoient  dans  les  m^mes 
personnes.  Les  hommes  du  tiers  ^tat,  distingu^s  par  leurs  lumieres 
et  leurs  talent,  se  joignoient  a  ces  gentilshommes  plus  fiers  de  leur 
•propre  m^rite  que  des  privileges  de  leur  corps ;  et  les  plus  hautes 
questions  que  Tordre  social  ait  jamais  fait  naltre  ^toient  trait^es  par 
les  esprits  les  plus  capables  de  les  entendre  et  de  les  discuter. 

*  Ce  qui  nqit  aux  a^6mens  de  la  soci^te  eri  Angleterre,  ce  soixt 
)es  occupations  et  les  int^rets  d'un  6tat  depuis  long-temps  repr^sen- 
tatif.  Ce  qui  rendoit  au  contraire  la  sociite  fran^oise  uii  peu  super« 
ficielle,  c^etoient  les  loisirs  de  la  monarchie.  Mais  tout  ^  coup  la 
force  de  la  liberty  vint  se  m^ler  k  r^l^gance  de  Taristocratie ;  dans 
aucun  pays  ni  dans  aucuii  temps,  Tart  de  parler  sous  toutes  ses  formes 
ik'a  ete  aussi  remarquable  que  dans  les  premieres  ann6es  de  la  r6- 
iFolution. 

^  L'assembiee  constituante,  comme  je  Fai  d^ji  dit;  ne  suspend!^ 
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pas  Un  seul  jour  la  liberty  de  la  presse.  Ainsi  ceux  qui  souffi*oieiit 
de  se  trouver  constamment  en  minority  dans  Tassembl^e,  avoient  au 
.noins  la  satisfaction  de  se  moquer  de  tout  le  parti  contrairei«  Leurs 
journaux  faisoient  de  spirituels  calembours  sur  les  circonstances  les 
plus  importantes ;  c'etoit  Thistoire  du  monde  changee  en  comm^rage. 
Tel  est  part  out  le  caractere  de  Faristocratie  des  cours.  C*est  la  der- 
niere  fois,  helas !  que  Tesprit  fran^oise  se  soit  montr^  dans  tout  son 
^clat,  c'est  la  derniere  fois,  et  a  quelques  egards  aussi  la  premiere^ 
•  que  la  soci^te  de  Paris  ait  pu  donner  Tidee  de  cette  communication 
des  esprits  sup^rieurs  entre  eux,  la  plus  noble  jouissance  dont  la  na- 
ture humaine  soit  capable.  Ceux  qui  out  v6cu  dans  c^  temps  ne 
.sauroient  s'emp^cher  d'avouer  qu'ou  n*a  jamais  vu  ni  tant  de  vie  ni 
tant  d*etprit  nuUe  part ;  Ton  peut  juger,  par  la  foule  d'hommes  de 
lalens  que  les  circonstances  developperent  alors,  ce  que  seroient  lea 
Fran9eis  s'ils  ^toient  appel^s  a  se  meler  des  affaires  publiques  dans  la 
route  tracee  par  une  constitution  sage  et  sincere. '     I.  383 — 386. 

Very  soon  after  the  federation,  the  King  entered  into  secriJt 
communications  with  Mirabeau,  and  expected  by  his  means,  and 
those  of  M.  Bouille  and  his  army,  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  bondage  in  which  he  was  held.  The  plan  was,  to  retire  to 
Campiegne;  and  there,  by  the  help  of  the  army,  to  purify  the 
Assembly,  and  restore  the  royal  authority.  Mad.  de  S.  says, 
that  Mirabeau  insisted  for  a  constitution  like  that  of  England; 
but,  as  an  armed  force  was  avowedly  tRe  organ  by  which  he 
was  to  act,  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  he  coul4 
seriously  expect  this  to  be  granted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  po- 
licy of  the  King  was  to  agree  to  every  thing ;  and,  as  this  appear- 
ed to  M.  Necker,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  to  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable abandonment  of  himself  and  the  country,  he  tendered  hia 
resignation, .  and  was  allowed  to  retire — and  then  followed  the 
deaitti  of  Mirabeau,  and  shortly  after  the  flight  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  King — ^the  revision  of  the  constitution — and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  constituent  assembly,  with  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance, declaring,  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  capable  of 
being  elected  into  the  next  legislature. 

There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  emigration  of  1791—^ 
that  emigration,  in  the  spirit  of  par^  and  of  bonton^  which  a| 
pnce  exasperated  and  strengthei^  the  party  who  ought  to  have 
been  opposed,,  and  irretrievably  injured  a  cause  which  was  worse 
than  deserted,  whai  foreigners  were  called  in  to  support  it. 
Mad.  de  S.  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Nobles  should  have 
ataid,  and  resisted  what  was  wrong,— or  submitted  to  it.     *  Maia 

•  ils  ont  trouve  plus  simple  d'invoquer  la  gendarmerie  Eu- 

*  ropeenne,  afin  de  mettre  Paris  a  raison.  *  The  fate  of  the 
country,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  only  concern,  was  al** 
^avs  a  secondary  object,  in  their  eyes,  to  the  triumph  of  theijt 
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own  opinions-^ — *  ils  Pont  voulu  cbmme  un  jaloux  ifea  maitresse — 
•  fidelle  au  morte, ' — ^and  seem  rather  to  have  considered  them- 
selves as  allied  to  all  the  other  nobles  of  Europe,  than  as  courv- 
trymen  to  the  people  of  France. 

The  constituent  assembly  made  more  laws  in  two  years  than 
the  English  parliament  had  done  in  two  hundred.  The  succeed- 
ing assembly  made  as  many — ^with  this  difference^  that  while  the 
former  aimed,  for  the  most  part,  at  general  reformation,  the  last 
were  all  personal  and  vindictive.  The  speculative  republicazis 
were  for  some  time  the  leaders  of  this  industrious  hody;~and 
Mad.  de  S.,  in  describing  their  tone  and  temper  while  in  power, 
jba»  given  a  picture  of  the  political  tractabiiity  of  her  country- 
meti,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  endured  from  a  stranger. 
*  *  Aucun  argument,  aucune  inquietude  n'^toieivt  -Routes  par  ses 
chefs ;  ils  r^pondoient  aux  observations  de  la  sagesse,  ett  de  la,  sagesse 
di^sint^ress^e,  par  un  sourire  moqueur,  symptoms  de  Faridite  qui  re^ 
tulte  de  ramour-propre :  on  «'^puisoit  a  levjir  rappeler  les  circonstances, 
Mi  a  leur  en  d^duire  les  causes;  on  passoit  tour  k  tourde  la  theoriie 
a  l!exp6rience»  et  de  Texperience  a  la  theorie,  pour  leur  en  montr^ 
J'identit^ ;  et*  s'ils  consentoient  a  repondre^  ils  nioient  les  faits  les 
plus  authentiques,  et  corabattoient  les  observations  les  plus  evi- 
dentesy  en  y  opposant  quelques  maximes  conimun^  bien  qu'ex- 
primees  avec  Eloquence.  Ils  se  regardoient  entre  eax,  comnie  s'ils 
jivoient  6te  seuls  dignes  de  s'entendre,  et  s'encouragedient  pai-  I'idee 
que  tout  6toit  pusillanimite  dans  la  resistance  ^  leur  mani^re  de  voir. 
Tels  sont  les  signes  de  Tesprit  de  parti  chez  les  Francois :  le  dedain 
pour  leurs  adversaires  en  est  la  base,  et  le'd6dain  s'oppose  toujours  d 
la  eonnoissance  de  la  v6rit6.  '-^^^  Mais  dans  les  d^bats  politiques,  * 
«be  adds,  '  od  la  masse  d'une  nation  prend  part,  11  n'y  a  que  la  voix 
lies  6ven6mens  qui  soit  entendue ;  les  argumens  n^inspirent  que  le  de* 
•flir  de  leur  r^pondre. ' 

The  King,  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  was  roused  at  last  to  refuse  his  assent  to  certain  bru«> 
tal  decrees  against  the  recusant  priests — and  his  palace  and  his 
person  were  immediately  invaded  by  a  brutal  mob*— and  he  was 
%o6n  after  compelled  with  all  his  family  to  assist  at  the  anniver* 
fiary  of  the  14th  July,  where,  exc^  the  platidits  of  a  few  chil- 
ihren,  every  thing  was  dark  and  menacing.  The  following  few 
lines  appear  to  us  excessively  touching. 

'  fl  faUoit  le  caractdre  de  Louis  XVI,  ce  caract^re  de  martyr  qu'il 
«'a  Jamais  dementi^  pour  supporter  ainsi  une  pareilie  situation.  Sa 
maniere  de  raarclier,  sa  contenanee  avoient  quelque  cliose  de  particn* 
lier  ;  d&jBs  d'autres  occasions,  on  »)roit  pu  lui  souliaiter  plus  de  gran^ 
deur ;  mais  il  suffisoit  dans  ce  moment  de  rester  en  tout  le  meme  pour 
paroitre  sublime.  Je  suivis  de  loiu  sa  tete  poudree  au  milieu  de  cef 
tetesa  cheveux  noirs  ;  son  habit,  ..encore  brode  comme  jadis,  ressoiv 
toit  a  c6t6  du  costume  des  gens  du  peiiple  qui  se  pressoient  autour 
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de  lui.  tCtuand  il  monta  les  degrds  de  Tantel,  on  crut  rexr  la  Victime 
8ainte>  s'offiraDt  volontatrenaent  en  sacrifice.  II  rGdesceudtt ;  et^  ira- 
versaat  de  nogiveau  les  rangs  en  desordre,  it  reykit  ^^asseoir  aupres  de 
la  reine  et  de  ses  ehfans.  Dcpuis  ae  jour,  le  people  ne  Ta  piott  reva 
que  sur  T^chafaud. '    II.  54*,  55. 

Soon  after,  the  allies  entered  France;  the  King  refused  to  tak« 
aheiter  in  the  army  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  at  Compieffne.  Hia 
palace  was  stormeJ,  and  his  guards  butchered,  on  tne  10th  <]f 
August.  Me  was  committed  to  t^e  Tem{>le,  arra'gn^ed,  akid 
executed;  and  the  reign  of  terror,  with  all  its  unspeakable  atro- 
cities, ensued. 

We  must  pass  over  much  of  what  is  most  interesting  in  the 
book  before  us ;  for  we  find,  that  tlie  most  rapid  sketch  we  can 
trace,  would  draw  us  into  great  length.  Mad.  de  S.  thinks 
that  the  war  Wiis  nf^arly  unavoidable  on  the  {wrt  of  England  j 
and,  after  a  briel'  character  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  she  says, 

^  II  n  e^  pas  necessairc  de  decider  entre  ces  deux  grands  hommPt, 
et  personne  n'oseroit  se  croire  capable  dun  tel  jugement.  Mais  la 
pe.is^e  salutaire  qui  doit  resultcr  de$  discussions  sublimes  dont  le 
parleraeht  anglois  a  ete  le  theatre,  c'cst  que  le  parti  ministeriel  a 
toujours  eu  raison,  quand  il  a  combattu  le  jacobinisme  et  le  despotism 
me  .nilitaire  ;  inais  toujours  tort  et  grand  tort,  quand  il  s'est  fait  Ten- 
nemi  des  principes  liberaux  en  France.  Les  membres  de  Topposi-r 
tion,  au  contraire,  ont  devie  des  nobles  foncdons  qui  leur  sent  attri* 
buees,  quand  ijs  ont  defendu  les  hoinmcs  dont  les  forfaits  perdoieot 
la  cause  de  Tesp^ce  humaine  ;  et  cette  meme  opposition  a  bien  me- 
fite  de  I'avenir,  quand  elle  a  soutenu  la  genereuse  elite  des  amis  de 
la  liberte  qui^  dijpuis  vingt-cinq  ans,  se  devoue  a  la  haine  des  deux 
partis  en  France,  et  qui  n*est  forte  que  d'une  grande  alliance,  celie 
deiaverite.'  II.  105,  106. 

*  II  poavoit  etre  ayantageux  toutefpis  a  TAngleterre  que  M.  Pitt 
fut  le  chef  de  Tetat  dans  la  crise  la  plus  dangereuse  ou  ce  pays  ae 
soit  .trouv<3 ;  mais  il  ne  Tetoit  pas  nioins  qu'un  esprit  aussi  etendii 
que  cjlui  de  M.  Fox  soutint  les  principes  malgr^  les  circonstancea* 
et  sut  preserver  lesdieux  panares  des  amisdeJa  iiberte,;au  milieu  da 
I'incendie.  Ce  n'est  point  pour  contenter  les  deux  partis  que  je  let 
ioue  ainsi  tous  les  deux,  quoiqu'ils  aieat  soutenu  des  O4>ini0n8  tites*. 
opposees.  .Le  contraire  en  France  (deyroit  ipeut*§tre  avoir  lieu ;  lea 
factions  diverses  y  sont  presque  touJQuns  ^galeinent  blamables ;  maia 
dans  un  pays  libre,  les  partisaiis  du  ministere-  et  Acs  membres  de  Top* 
position  peuvent  avoir  .tous  raison  ^  leur  mani^re,  et  ils  ,fput  souvent 
chacun  du  bien  aelon  Tepoque ;  ce  qui  importe  ^eulement,  c^est  de 
ne  pas  prolonger  le  pouvoir  acquis  ipar  la  lu(te>  apres  que  le  dangef 
est  pass^.'  IL  lis. 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  excesses  of  the  parties 
and  the  people  of  France  at  this  period ;  which  i^he  refers  tic^ 
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0ie  sudden  exasperation  of  those  principles  of  natural  hostiEtf 
by  which  this  high  and  the  low  are  always  in  some  degree  ac» 
tuated,  and  which  are  only  kept  from  breaking  out  by  the  mu- 
tual concessimis  which  the  law^  in  ordinary  times,  exacts  from 
both  parties.  The  law  was  now  annihilated  in  that  country, 
and  the  natural  antipathies  were  called  into  uncontrolled  acti- 
rity ;  the  intolerance  of  one  party  having  no  longer  any  check 
but  the  intolerance  of  the  other. 

'  Une  sorte  de  fureur  s'est  empar6e  des  pauvres  en  pr^s^ce  det 
nches,  et  les  distinctions  nobiliaires  ajoutant  k  la  jalousie  qu'inspire 
la  propri6t6,  le  peuple  a  6t6  fier  de  sa  multitude ;  et  tout  ce  qui  fait 
la  puissance  et  T^clat  de  la  minority,  ne  lui  a  paru  qu'une  usurpation. 
Les  germes  de  ce  sentiment  ont  extst^  dans  tons  les  temps  ;  mais  on 
n'a  senti  trembler  la  soci^t^  humaiue  dans  ses  fondemens  qu'a  T^- 
poque  de  la  terreur  en  France  :  on  ne  doit  point  s^etonner  si  cet  abo* 
minable  fi^au  a  laiss6  de  profondes  traces  dans  les  esprits,  et  la  seule 
reflexion  qu'on  puisse  se  permettre,  et  que  le  reste  de  cet  ouvrage, 
y^sp^re,  confirmera,  c*est  que  le  remede  aux  passions  populaires  n^est 
pas  dans  le  despotisme,  mais  dans  le  r^gne  de  la  loi. 

*  Les  querelles  des  patriciens  et  des  pl^beiens,  la  guerre  des  escla- 
reSf  celle  des  paysans,  celle  qui  dure  encore  entre  les  nobles  et  les 
bourgeois,  toutes  ont  eu  6galement  pour  origine  la  difficult^  de  main- 
lenir  la  60ci^t6  humaine,  sans  d6sordre  et  sans  injustice.  Les  hom* 
mes  ne  pourroient  exister  aujourd'hui  ni  s^par^s,  ni  reunis,  si  le  re-> 
Bpect  de  la  loi  ne  s'etablissoit  pas  dans  les  t^tes :  tous  les  crimes  nat- 
tt'oient  de  la  soci6t4  m^me  qui  doit  les  pr^Yenir.  Le  pouvoir  abstrait 
des  gouvernemens  repr^sentatifs  n*irrite  en  rien  Torgueil  des  hommes, 
et  c*est  par  cette  institution  que  doivent  s'^teindre  les  flambeaux  des 
furies.  lis  se  sont  allum^s  dans  un  pays  o\i  tout  6toit  amour-propre, 
et  Famour-propre  irrit6,  chez  le  peuple,  ne  ressemble  point  ii  nos 
nuances  fugitives ;  c*est  le  besoin  de  donner  la  mort. 

'  Des  massacres,  non  raoins  afireux  que  ceux  de  la  terreur,  ont 
^te  commis  au  nom  de  la  religion ;  la  race  humaine  s*est  6puis6e  pen*- 
dant  plusieurs  sidcles  en  efforts  inutiles  pour  contraindre  tous  ]es 
kommes  ^  la  m§me  ctoyance.  Un  tel  but  ne  pouvoit  §tre  atteint, 
•t  rid6e  la  plus  simple,  la  tolerance,  telle  que  Guillaume  Penn  I'a 
profess^,  a  banni  pour  toujours,  du  nord  de  TAm^rique,  le  fanatisme 
dont  le  midi  k  6t^  I'affreux  th.'4tre.  II  en  est  de  iti^me  du  fanatisme 
politique;  la  liberty  seule  peut  le  calmer.  Apres  un  certain  temps, 
quelques  v6rit6s  ne  seront  plus  contest6es,  et  Ton  parlera  des  vieillea 
institutions  comme  des  anciens  systemes  de  physique,  entidrement 
^ffac^s  par  I'evidence  des  faits. '    IL  115-1 18. 

We  can  afford  to  say  nothing  of  the  Directory,  or  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the.national  army ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  quite  over 
jfhe  18th  Fructidor  (4th' September)  1797,  when  the  majority  of 
fhe  Directory  sent  General  Augereau  widi  an  armed  force  ta 
disperse  the  legislative  bodies,  and  arrest  certain  jof  their  mem? 
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bers.  This  step  Mad.  de  S.  considers  as  the  beginning  of  that 
system  of  military  despotism  \frhich  was  afterwards  carried  so 
fer ;  and  seems  seriously  to  believe,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  ad- 
opted, the  reign  of  law  might  yet  have  been  restored,  and  thtf 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte  prevented.  To  us  it  seems  infinitely 
mbre  probable,  that  the  Bourbons  would  then  have  been  brought 
back  without  any  conditions — or  rather,  perhaps,  that  a  civil 
war,  and  a  scene  of  far  more  sanguinary  violence  would  have  en- 
sued. She  does  not  dispute  that  the  royalist  party  was  very 
strong  in  both  the  councils ;  but  seems  to  thinlc,  that  an  address 
or  declaration  by  the  army  would  have  discomfited  thetm  more 
becomingly  than  an  actual  attack.  We  confess  we  are  not  so 
delicate.  Law  and  order  had  been  sufficiently  trod  on  already, 
by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  revolutionary  tribunals ;  and  the  bat« 
talions  of  General  Augereau  were  iust  as  well  entitled  to  domi* 
neer  as  the  armed  sections  and  butchering  mobs  of  Paris.  There 
was  no  longer,  in  short,  any  sanctity  or  principle  of  civil  right 
acknowledged ;  and  it  was  time  that  the  force  and  terror  which 
had  substantially  reigned  for  three  years,  should  appear  in  their 
native  colours.  They  certainly  became  somewhat  less  atrocious 
when  thus  openly  avowed. 

We  come  at  last  to  Bonaparte — a  name  that  loiU  go  down  t# 
posterity,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  yet  clear,  perhaps,  now  postc 
rity  will  judge.  The  greatest  of  conquerors,  in  an  age  when 
great  conquests  appeared  no  longer  possible — ^the  most  splendid 
of  usurpers,  where  usurpation  had  not  been  heard  of  for  centu- 
ries— who  entered  in  triumph  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  led,  at  last,  to  his  bed,  the  daughter  of  her. 
proudest  sovereign — ^who  §et  up  kings  and  put  them  down  at  hia 
pleasure>^  and,  for  sixteen  years,  defied  alike  the  swords  of  hia 
foreign  enemies  and  the  daggers  of  his  domestic  factions.  Thia 
is  a  man  on  whom  Aiture  generations  must  yet  sit  in  judgment; 
but  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  to  judge  must  be  transmitted 
to  them  by  his  contemporaries.  Mad.  de  S.  has  collected  a 
ffreat  deal  of  this  evidence ;  and  has  reported  it,  we  think,  on 
tna  whole,  in  a  tone  of  great  impartifility.  Her  whole  talents 
aeem  to  be  roused  and  concentrated  when  she  begins  to  speak  of 
this  extraordinary  man ;  and  much  and  ably  as  his  character 
has  been  lately  discussed,  we  do  think  it  has  never  been  half  so- 
well  described  as  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We  shall  venture' 
on  a  pretty  long  extract,  beginning  with  the  account  of  their 
first  interview;  for  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  Mad.  de 
S.  has  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  writing  from  her  own  obJ 
aarvation.     After  mentioning  the  great  popularity  he  hod  ac-'^ 
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qttil^d  by  his  yictdrids  in  Italy,  and  the  pdacte  by  whischihe  had 
secured  diem  at  Campo  Formio,  she  says— 

'  C'est  avec  ce  sentiment,  du  moins,  que  je  le  vis  pour  la  premiere 
feis  k  Paris.  Je  ne  trouvai  pas  de  paroles  pour  lui  repondre,  <}uand 
ii  vint  a  moi  me  dire  qu'il  avoit  cherche  mon  pere  a  Coppet,'  et  qull 
zegrettoit  d'avoir  paiss^  en  Suisse  sans  le  voir.  Mais,  lorsque  je  fua 
nn  peu  reraise  du  trouble  de  Tadmiration,  un  sentiment  de  crainte 
tres-prouonc^  lui  succeda.  Bonaparte  alors  n'avoit  aucune  puis- 
sance ;  on  le  croyoit  meme  assez  menace  par  Iessoup;;ons  ombrageux 
au  directoire ;  ainsi,  la  crainte  qu'il  inspiroit  n'etoit  causee  q^ue  par" 
Ife  singulier  efFet  de  sa  personne  sur  presque  to  us  ceux  aui  Tap- 
prochent.  J'avois  vu  des  bommes  tres-dignes  de  respect,  j  avois  vu 
aussi  des  bommes  f  roces :  il  n'y  avoit  rien  dans  I'impression  que  Bo- 
naparte produisit  sur  moi,  qui  pi&t  me  rappeler  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres. 
J'aper^us  assez  vite,  dans  les  differentes  occasions  que  j'eus  de  le 
lencontrer  pendant  son  s6jotir  k  Pariij,  que  son  caractere  ne  pouvoit 
ttre  defim  par  les  mots  dont  nous  avons  coutume  de  nous  servir ;  i) 
11*6 toit  ni  bon,  ni  violent,  ni  doux,  ni  cruel-,  a  la  faQon  des  individus 
il  nous  counoiB.  Uo  tel  ^re  n'ayant  point  de  pareil,  ne  pouvoit  ni 
fessentir,  ni  faire  ^prouver  aucune  sympathie :  c'etoit  plus  oa  moins 
^'un  bomme.  Sa  tournure,  son  esprit,  son  langage  sont  empreints 
d*une  nature  6trang^re,  avantage  de  plus  pour  subjuguer  les  Frani* 
^iSy  ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  dit  ailleurs^ 

,  *■  Loin  de  me  rassurer  en  voyant  Bonaparte  plus  souvent,  il  m'inti-, 
ipidoit  toujours  davantage.  Je  sentois  confusement  qu'aucune  emo* 
tion  de  coBur  ne  pouvoit  agir  sur  luiw  II  regarde  une  creature  hu- 
maine  comme  un  fait  ou  corame  une  cbose,  mais  non  comme  un  sem« 
5lable.  II  ne  bait  pas  plus  quil  n>ime;  il  n'y  a  que  lui  pour  lui; 
tout  le  reste  des  creatures  sont  des  cbiffi^es.  La  force  de  sa  volenti 
cfonsiste  dans  Tiraperturbable  calcul  de  serf  egoKsme ;  c'est  un  habile 
Idueur  d'echecs  aont  le  genre  humain  est  la  partie  adverse  qu'ii  se 
jyropoise  de  faire  6chec  et  mat»  Ses  succds  tiennent  autant  auk'qua^ 
Bt§8'qui'  lui  manquent,  qu'aux  talens  qu'il  possMe.  Ni  la  p4t^^,  ni 
I'&ttrait,  ni  la  religion,  ni  Fattachement  k  One  id^e  quelconque  ne 
Aiutoient  1^  d^tourner  de  sa  directioo  principale.  ll  est  pour  son  in'- 
tirk  ce  que  le  juste  doit^tre  pour  la  vertu:  si  le  but  6toit  bein,  ssr 
perseverance  seroit  belle. 

^  Chaque  fois  que  je  rentendois  parler^  j'^tois  frappee  de  sa  $(upe« 
i$orijte;  elle  n'avoit  pburtant  aucun  rapport  avec  celie  des  bommes 
mtruits  et  cultives  par  Tetude  ou  la  soci6te,  tels  que  TAngleterre  et 
la  France  peuvent  en  offi*ir  des  es^emples.  Mais  ses  dlscours  indii 
^uoient  le  tact  des  circonstances,  comme  le  chasseur  a  celui  de  sa 
p^oie.  Queiquefois  ii  racontoit  les  faits  politiques  et  militaires  "de  sa 
vie  d*une  fa^on  tres-interessante ;  il  avoit  meme,  dans  les  recits  qui 
j^rmettoient  de  la  gaiete,  un  peu  de  Timagination  italienne.  Cepen- 
3ant  rien  ne  pouvoit  triompher  de  mon  invincible  elolgtiement  potif 
ce  que  j'apercevois  en  lui.  Je  sentois- dans  son  ame  one  ep6e  froiSe 
et  traachaute  qui  gia^oit  en  biessant ;  je  sentois  dans  son  esprit  uxk: 


ironie  profonde  a  laquelle  rien  de  grand  oi  de  beaii»  pas  mime  sapro^ 
^re  gtoire^  ne  pouvoit  ^chagpei: ;  car  il  m^prisoit  la  nation  dont  il 
vouioit  les  suffrages^  et  nulle  ^tincelle  d'enthousiasme  ne  se  n^Moit  it 
son  I^esoin  d!'6tonner  Fespece  humaine. 

*'  Ce  futsdans  rintervsdle  entre  le  retour  de  Bonaparte  et  son  d^* 
part  pour  rEgypte,  c'est-a-dire,  vers  la  fin  de  1797,  que  je  le  vis  plu- 
sieurs  fois  a  Paris ;  et  jamais,  la  dil&culte  de  respirer  que  j'eprouvoia 
en  sa  presence  ne  put  se  dissiper.  J'^tois  un  jour  a  table  entre  lui  et 
Tabbe  Sley^s:  singuUere  situation,  si  j*av.ois  pu  pre  voir  Tavenir! 
J'examipois  avec  attention  la  figure  de  Bonaparte ;  mais  chaque  foil 
<}u!il  decouvroit  e^  moi  des.  regards  observateurs,  il  avoit  Tart  d'otet 
d>  ses  yeux  toute  expression,  comme  s*ils  fussent  devenus  de  marbre. 
.  Son  visage  etoit  alors  immobile,  excepte  un  soi^rire  vague  qu'il  pla* 
^oit'  sur  ses  levrea  a  tout  hasard^  pour  derouter  quiconque  voudroit- 
bbserver  les  signes  ext6rieurs  de  sa  pens^e.  , 

^  Sa  figure,  al^rs  maigre  et  pale,  ^toit  assez.agr^able;  depuisy  11 
est  engr-mss^,  ce  i^ui  lui  va  tres-mal :  car  on  a  besdin  de  croire  unf  tel 
homme  toum^et^t'^  par  son  caractere,  pour  tolerer  un  peu  que  ce  ca* 
ract^e  fessertellement  8ou£&ir  les  autres.  Comme  sa  stature  est  pe- 
tite, et  cependant  sa  taille  fort  longue,  il  ^toit  beaucoup  mieux  ft- 
cheval'  qu'a  pied  ;  en  tout,  c'est  la  guerre,  et  seulement  la  guerre  qui 
lui  sied.  Sa  mani^re  d'etre  dans  la  soci^t6  est  gen^e  sans  timidity  s 
il*  a  quelqaeciifode  de  dedaigiieux  quand  il  se  contient,  et  de  vulgaire, 
quand  il  ^^et  a  Taise;  le  dedain  M  va  mieux^  aussi  ne  a'en  fait-il 
pasfUttte, 

*  Par  une'TOcation  naturbll^  pour  T^tat  de  piince,  il^fi^eiflsoit'd^ji 
des  question^  insignifiantes  a  tous  ceux  qu'on  lui  pr^sentoit,  £tes* 
vbiisniari6?'demandbit-ira' Tun  des  convives.  Cbmbien  avez«*voui ' 
d'enfans  ?  diilbit-il  ft  Tautre.  Depuis  quand  dtes^vous  arrive  ?  ^and 
pftrtez-voui??  £t  autres  interrogations  de  ce  genre  qui  6tab)issent  la 
sa]^N|rit>Ht^de  celtti  qui  les  fait  sur  celui  qui  veut  bien  se  laissei^  qu^s- 
ti^nner'aif^is  II  se  plakoid  d6ji:  d^Ua  Tart  d'embm-rasser,  en  disant 
d^  ch^s'f  d^agr^bl^ :  airlj  ^ht  il  s'est  fait  depUis  un  systeme, 
comme  de  toutes  les  manieres  de  subjuguer  ler  autres  en  les  aiiUssanU 
I)  avi^it  p6iki<tiiht,  a'cetlte  ^que,  le  d^itfir  de  plttire^  puidqu'il  renfer- 
moit  diang  son  esprit  le  projet  de  renrl^rser  le  direqtoire,  et  de  se 
niett^e  a  sd'pla<;e;  hiai^,  mal'gi'^  ce  d^sir,  on  eiit  dit  qu'a  Tinverse  du 
pi^ojphetb;  il  matidisisbit  invblontairement,  qUOiqu*il  eut  Tintehtibn  die 
binir. 

*  Je  I'ai  vu  un  jour  s'approcher  d'une  Frangoise  tresi-connue  par  sa 
beaot6^  son  esprit  et 'la  vivacity  de  ses  opinions  ;  il  se  pla^a  tout  droit 
devant  elle  comme  le  plus  roide  des  g^n6raux  allemands,  et  lui  dit : 
Madame^  Je  rCaime  pas  que  les  Jemmes  se  mSlent  de  politique*  "  •  Vous 
**'  a^a  raisoHi  genSral^ "  lui  repondit-elle-:  "  mais  dans  un  'pays  ou  wi 
*^  leur  coupe  ki  tSie^  il  est  naiurel  qv^eUes  akni  envie  de  saiwirpour^i.  *' 
Bonaparte  alors  ne  repliqua  rien.  C'est  un  homme  que  la  resistance 
v^cifeaiile  apaise;  ceux  qui  ont  souffert  son  despotisine,  doivent  eii 
^tr»  aftiant  acous^  que  luii-mSme. '    lhl9S'r^20^  ^ 
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The  following  little  anecdote  is  every  way  characteristic. 

*  Un  soir  il  parloit  avec  Barras  de  scwi  ascendant  sur  les  peuplef 
italiens,  qui  avoient  voulu  le  iaire  due  de  Milan  et  roi  d'ltalie.  Mali 
je  ne  pense,  dit-il,  d  rien  de  semblable  dans  aucun  pays,  **  Vtiusfa&ei 
**  bie7i  de  ny  pas  songer  en  France,  **  r6pondit  Bartas ;  "  car,  si  le 
**  dtrectoire  vous  envoy oit  dematn  au  Temple,  il  n*y  auroit  pas  quatr9> 
**  personnes  qui  s\y  opposassent.  "  Bonaparte  etoit  assis  sur  un  canap6 
a  c6t6  de  Barras ;  k  ces  paroles  il  s'61an(;a  vers  la  cheminee,  n'^tant. 
pas  maitre  de  son  irritation  ;  puis;  reprenant  cette  espece  de  calme  ap- 
parent dont  les  hofnmes  les  pliis  passionn^s  parmi  les  habitans  du  Midi 
•ont  capables,  il  d^clara  qu  il  vouloit  ^re  charg6  d'une  expedition 
militaire.  Le  directoire  lui  proposa  la  descente  en  Angletenre ;  il  alia 
visiter  les  c6tes ;  et  reconnoissant  bient6t  que  cette  expedition  6toii 
insens^Oy  il  revint  decide  k  tenter  la  conqu^te  de  FEgypte.  "^  II.  207< 
208.  • 

We  mast  add  a  few  miscellaneoiis  passages^  fo  develop  a  lit-, 
tie  farther  this  extraordinary  character.     Mad.  de  S.  had  a  long' 
conversation  with  him  on  the  state  of  Switzerland,  in  which  he 
aeemed  quite  insensible  to  any  feelings  of  generosity. 

^  Cette  conyersation,  *  however,  she  adds,  '  me  fit  cependant  con- 
eevoir  Fagrement  qu*on  peut  lui.  trouver  quand  il  prend  Tanr  bonhom-* 
me,  et  parle  comme  d*une  chose  simple  de  lui-mSme  et.de  ses  pro- 
jetS4     Cet  art,  le  plus  redoutable  de  tous^  a  captiv6  beaucoup  de  gens. , 
A  cette  m^me  ipoque,  je  revis  encore  quelquefois  Bonaparte  en  so- 
oi6t6,  et  il  Qie  parut  toujours  profondement  ocQup4  des  rapports  qu*il ' 
vouloit  itablir  entre  lui  et  les  autres  hommes.  les  tenant  &  distance  < 
ou  les  rapprochant  de  .lui,  suivant  qu'il  croyoit  se  les  attacher  plua 
fturement.     Quand  il  se  trouvoit  f^vec  les  directeurs  suit.oat»  il  craig* . 
noit  d*avoir  I'air  d'un  g6n6ral  sous  les  ordres  de  son  gomrerpenieQl^ 
et  il  essayoit  tour  a  tour  dans  ses  manieres,  avec  cette  serte  de  sup^ 
rieurs,  la  dignite  ou  la  familiarite ;  mais  il  manquoit  le  ton  vrai  de . 
Tune  et  de  Tautre.     C^est  un  homme  qm  ne  sauroit  4tre  naturel  q«e 
dans  le^commandement.  ^    II.  211,  212. 

'  Quelques  personues  ont  cru  que  Bonaparte  avoit  unegrande  ia-<i 
struction  sur  tons  les  sujets,  parce  qu'il  a  fait  k  eet  %ards  comme,  a 
tant  d'autres,  usage  de  son  charjatanisme*    Mais  comme  il  a  peu  la  . 
dans  sa  vie,  il  ne  sait  que  ce  qu  il  a  recueilli  par  la  conversation.    Le 
hasard  peut  faire  qu'il  vous  dise,  sur  un  sujet  quelconque,  une  chbso . 
tres-d§taillee  et  meme  tres-savante,  s^il  a  rencohtr^  quelqu'im  qui 
Ten  ait  informe  la  veille ;  mais,  Tinstant  d'apres,  on  d^couvre  qu  il 
tie  sait  pas  ce  qiie  tons  les  gens  instruits  ont  appris  des  leur  enfance* ' . 
II.  248,  249; 

The  following  remark  relates  rather  to  the  French  nation  • 
than  their  ruler^  We  quote  it  for  its  exquisite  truth  rather  tluAi  -  * 
its  severity.  ^     .....   ; 

^  $a  conversation  avec  le  Mufti  dans  la  pyramide  de  Cheops  de- 
voit  enchanter  les  Parisiens,  parce  qa*elle  rigunicsoit  les  deux 
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gui  les  caj)tivent :  un  certain  genre  de  grandeur,  et  de  la  mequerie 
lout  ensemble.  Les  Frantjois  sont  bien  aises  d'etre  ^mus,  et  de  rtre 
tte  ce  quits  sont  emvs ;  le  charlatanisme  leur  plait,  et  ils  aident  vo- 
lontiers  k  se  tromper  eCi^c-menies,  pourvu  qu*il  leur  soit  permis,  tout^ 
i&n  se  cofidtiisant  coninies  des  dupes,  de  montrer  par  quelquet  bpn 
mets  que  pourtant  ils  ne  le  sont  pas. '    II.  228. 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  it  was  understood  by  everybody 
that  he  was  to  subvert  the  existing  constitution.  But  he  passed 
five  weeks  at  Paris  in  a  c^iiet  and  apparendy  undecided  way — 
and,  with  all  this  study,  acted  his  part  very  badly  after  all.  No- 
thing can  be  more  curious  than  the  following  passage.  When  he 
tad  at  last  determined  to  put  down  the  Director}',— 

^  II  se  rendit  h  la  barre  du  conseil  des  ancieos,  et  voulut  les  en- 
trainer  en  leur  parlant  avec  cbaleur  et  avec  noblesse ;  mais  il  ne  saitr 
pas  s^exprimer  dans  le  langage  soutenu ;  ce  n'eat  que  dans  la  conver- 
sation familij^re  que  son  esprit  mordant  et  d^cid^  se  montre  a  son 
avantage :  d^ailieurs,  comme  il  n'a  d'enthousiasme  veritable  sur  aucua 
%ujet,  il  n'est  eloquent  que  dans  Tinjure,  et  rien  ne  lui  ^toit  plus 
difficile  que  de  8^a<^treindre,  en  improvisant,  au  genre  de  respect  qu'il 
faut  pour  une  assenibl^e  qu'on  veut  cenvaincre.  II  essaya  de  dire  au 
conseil  des  anciens :  Je  suis  le  dieu  de  la  guerre  et  de  lajbrtuney  suivez^ 
moi,  Mais  il  se  servoit  de  ces  paroles  pompeuses  par  embarras,  k  la 
place  de  celles  qu'il  auroit  aim6  leur  dire :  Vous  ites  tous  des  misirables, 
€tje  vous  ftraiJiisiUler  si  vous  ne  m*obSissez  pas, 

*  Le  19  brumaire,.t!  arriva  dans  le  conseil  des  cinq  cents,  les  brais 
croisdB,  aivec  un  air  tres-^ombre,  et  6uivi  de  deux  grands  grenadiers  qui 
prot^geoient  sa  petite  stature.  Les  deputes  i(ppel6s  jacobin^  pou6« 
^re&t  des  hiirlenlens  ^li  le  voyant  entrer  dans  la  salle ;  son  fr^re  Lu- 
tcien,  bien  keuretsement  pour  lui,  etott  alors  p^^sident;  Q  agitoit  ea 
vain  k  sonnette  pour  retablir  Tordre ;  les  cris  de  trattre  H  d'usurpa" 
teuY  se  faifioient  entendre  de  toutes  parts ;  et  Tun  des  d6p\it^s,  com* 
patriate  de  Bonaparte,  he  corse  Ar^Ska,.8'approoha  de  ce  g6n^ral  et  le 
seeoua  ftH'tement  par  le  collet  de  son  habit*  On  a  suppos^,  mais  sana 
fondement,  qu'il  avoit  un  poignard  pour  1«  tuer«  Son  aetion  cepen- 
dant  ^raya  Bonaparte,  et  il  dit  aux  ffrenadiefs  qui  ^ei^nt  h,  c6te  de 
lui,  en  laissanJt  tombersn  tSte  sur  I'epaule  detun  d'eux  .*  Tirez^moi  d'ici ! 
Les  grenadiers  Fenlev^rent  du  milieu  des  deputes  qui  Tentouroient, 
U$  le  port^rent  hors  de  la  adlle  en  pleia  air ;  et,  d^  qu'il  y  fut,  sa  pre* 
sence  d'esprit  lai  revi»t«  II  monta  ^  cheval  i  Tipstant  mdme ;  et,  par- 
coQfant  les  raogs  ietsm  grenadiers^  il  les  d^tennina  bient6t  a  c?  qu'il 
vouloit  d'eux.  Jhms  cette  circonstance,  eamme  dans  beaucoup 
d'autres,  on  a  remarqu^  que  Bonaparte  pouvoitse  troubler  quand  un 
autre  danger  que  celui  de  la  guerre  ^toit  en  face  de  lui,  et  quelques 
persoDBes  en  ont  condu  bien  ridiculemeift  qu'il  raanquoit  de  courage. 
Certes  on  ike  peut  nier  son  audace ;  mais,  comnie  ii  n'est  rien,  pas 
ladme  brave,  d'une  fa^en  g^nereuse,  il  s'ensuit  qu'il  ne  s'expose  jamais 
que  qutt^  cda  peut  etre  utile.  II  seroit  tres-fach^  d'etre  lu6,  parce 
que  c'est  UQ  revers,  €|  qu'il  veUt  en  tout  du  suci^^s ;  il  en  seroit  aussi 
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{ach6y  parce  que  la  mort  dC'plalt  k  son  Imagination  :  niais  il  n'h6site 
pas  a  hasarder  sa  vie,  lorsque,  siiivant  sa  nianiere  de  voir,  la  partie 
vaut  le  risque  de  Tenjeu,  s'il  est  perniis  de  8*exprimer  ainsi. '  IL 
g.  24.0-242. 

Although  he  failed  thus  strangely  in  the  theatrical  part  of  the 
business,  the  substantial  part  was  effectually  done.  He  sent  in  a 
column  of  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
and  made  them  advance  steadily  to  the  other ;  driving  the  un- 
happy senators,  in  tlieir  fine  classical  draperies,  before  them^ 
nnd  forcing  them  to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  and  scamper 
through  the  gardens  in  these  strange  habiliments*  Colonel 
Pride's  purge  itself  was  not  half  so  rough  in  its  operation. 

There  was  now  an  end,  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of  republican 
tyranny ;  and  the  empire  of  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  one  man, 
was  substantially  established.  It  is  melancholy  to  think,  bat 
history  shows  it  to  be  true,  that  the  most  abject  servitude  i» 
tisually  established  at  the  close  of  a  long,  and  even  generous 
struggle  for  freedom ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  despotism  of- 
fers an  image  of  repose  to  those  who  are  worn  ont  with  con- 
tention, but  chiefly  because  that  militaiy  force  to  which  all  par- 
ties had  in  their  extremity  appealed,,  naturally  lends  itself  to* 
the  bad  ambition  of  a  fortunate  commander.  1  his  it  was  which 
inade  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  His  answer  to  all  remonstran- 
ces was—'  Voulez  vous  que  je  vous  livre  aux  Jacobins?'  But 
his  true  answer  was,  that  the  army  was  at  his  devotion,  and  that 
be  defied  the  opinion  of  the  nation. 

He  began  by  setting  up  the  Consulate :  But  from  the  very 
.first,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  assumed  the  airs  and  the  tone  of  royalty. 

/  II  prit  les  Tuileries  pour  sa  demeure,  et  ce  fut  un  coup  de  partie 
que  le  choix  de  cette  habitation.  On  avoit  vu  la  le  roi  de  France, 
les  habitudes  monarchiques  y  ^toient  encore  pr^sentes  a  tous  les  yeux^ 
et  il  suffisoit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  laisser  faire  les  murs  pour  tout  r^- 
tablir.  Vers  fes  derniers  jours  du  dernier  si^cle,  je  vis  entrer  le  pre- 
mier consul  dans  le  palais  b4ti  par  les  rois  ;  et  quoique  Bonaparte  %t 
hien  loin  encore  de  la  magnificence  qu'il  a  d^velopp^e  depuis,  Ton 
voyoit  deja  dans  tout  ce  qui  Tentouroit  un  empressement  de  se  faire 
courtisan  a  I'orientale,  qui  dut  lui  persuader  que  gouvemer  la  terre 
6toit  chose  bien  faciiei  Quand  sa  voiture  fut  arriv^e  dans  la  eourr  des 
Tuileries,  des  valets  ouvrirent  la  portiere  et  pr§cipiterent  le  marche- 
pied  avec  une  violence  qui  sembloit  dire  que  les  choses  physiques 
enesH:ndmes  6toient  insolentes  quand  elles  retardoient  un  kistant  hi 
marche  de  Isur  maitre.  Lui  ne  regardoit  ni  ne  remercioit  personne, 
corome  s'il  avoit  craint  qu'on  put  le  crmre  sensible  aux  hommagea 
meme  ^u'il  exigeoit.  £n  montant  I'escalier  au  milieu  de  )a  foule  qui 
se  presso^t  pour  le  suivre,  ses  yeux  ne  se  portoient  ni  sur  ancun  ob* 
jet,  ni  Bur  cfuc^une  personne  en  particulier  ;  il  y  avoit 'quelque  ehose 
de  vaipue  et  (ViiMuciant  dans  sa  physionomiei  ft  ses  reg;ards  n^expri^ 
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moient  que  ce  qu*il  lui  convient  toujours  de  montrer,  Findiffi^rence 
pour  le  sort,  et  le  dedain  pour  les  hommes. '     II.  258,  259. 

He  had  some  reason,  indeed,  to  despise  men,  from  the  speci- 
mens he  had  mostly  about  him :  For  his  adherents  were  chiefly 
deserters  from  the  royalist  or  the  republican  party ;— the  first 
willing  to  transfer  their  servility  to  a  new  dynasty, — the  latter  to 
take  the  names  and  emoluments  of  republican  offices  from  th(i 
hand  of  a  plebeian  usurper.  For  a  while  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  dissemble  with  each ;  and,  with  that  utter  contempt  6f  truth 
which  belonged  to  his  scorn  of  mankind,  held,  in  the  same  day, 
the  most  edifying  discourses  of  citizenship  and  equality  to  one 
set  of  hearers,  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereigns  to  another. 
He  extended  the  same  unprincipletl  dissimulation  to  the  subject 
of  religion.  To  the  prelates  witli  whom  he  arranged  his  cele- 
brated Concordat^  he  spoke  in  the  most  serious  manner  of  thQ 
truth  and  the  awfulness  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  Cabanis  and  th^ 
philosophers,  he  said,  the  same  evening — '  Savez  vous  ce  que 

*  c'est  la  Concordat  ?   C'est  la  Vaccine  de  la  Religion — :dans  cvht 

*  quante  ans  il  n'y  aura  plus  en  France  ! '  He  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  profit  by  it  while  it  lasted  J  and  had  the  blasphemous 
audacity  to  put  this,  among  other  things,  into  the  national  cate- 
chism,   approved  of  by  uie  whole  Gallican  church: — '  Qu. 

*  Que  doit-on  penser  de  ceux  qui  manqueroicnt  a  leur  devoii: 

*  envers  TEmpereur  Napoleon  ?     Answer.  Qu'ils  resisteroient  a 

*  I'ordre  etabli  de  Dieu  lui-meme — et  $e  rendroient  dignes  de  Id 

*  damnation  etemelle  / ' 

With  the  actual  tyranny  of  the  sword  began  the  more  pitiful 
persecution  of  the  slavish  journals— the  wanton  and  merciless 
infliction  of  exile  on  women  and  men  of  letters  — and  the  perpe- 
tual, restless,  insatiable  interference  in  the  whole  life  and  con- 
versation of  every  one  of  the  slightest  note  or  importance.  The 
following  passages  are  written,  perhaps,  with  more  bitterness 
than  any  other  m  the  book ;  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  sub- 
stantially just. 

'  Bonaparte,  lorsqu'il  disposoit  d'un  million  d'hommes  armes,  n'eqt 
attachoit  pas  raoins.d'importance  k  I'art  de  guider  Tesprit  public  par 
les  gazettes;  il  dictoit  souvent  lui-meme  des  articles  de  joumaux 
qu'on  pouvoit  reconnoitre  aux  saccades  violentes  du  style  ;  on  voypit 
qu'il  auroit^oulu  mettre  dans  <Se  qu*il  ^crivoit,  des  coups  au  lieu  de 
mots.  11  a  dans  tout  son  §tre  un  foiKl  de  vulgarity  que  .le  gigantes* 
que  de  son  ambition  mctne  ne  sauroit  tdiijours  cacher.  Ce  n'est  pas 
qu'il  ne  sache  tres-bien,  un  jour  donng,  se  n^iontrer  avec  beaucopp 
ae  convenance ;  mais  il  n'est  k  son  aise  que  flans  le  m^piris  i£^vx  les 
autres,  et,  des«qu'il  peut  y  rentrer,  il  s'y  complait.  Toutetois  cp 
B'6toit  pas  uniquement  par  gout  qu'il  se  livroit  a  faire  servir,  dans  sej» 
ilotes  du  Moniteur,  le  C3n:^i8me  de  la  r^voluti(Mi  aiu  ntiaiiniien  de  sa 
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puiseance.    II  ne  permettoit  qu*^  lui  d'^re  jacobia  en  France.    11. 

p.  ^e^. 

^  Je  fus  la  pnemifi'e  lemme  que.  Bonaparte  exila;  mais  bientot 
apres  il  en  bannit  un  gcaxii  nombre,  d'opinions  opposees^  lyoyiL  ve- 
noit  ce  luxe  en  fait  de  ra^chancete,  si  ce  n*est  d'une  sorte  de  haine 
contre  tous  les  etres  ind6pertdans?  Et  coram©  les  femrnes,  d'une 
part,  ne  poUvoient  servir  en  fieft  »es  desseins  politiques,  et  qtte,  de 
.1  autre,  elles  etoient  moins  accessibles  que  les  hommes  aux  draiates 
€l  aux  eie})erances  ddnt  Te  ponvoir  est  dispensateur,  elles  lui  donnbient 
de  rhumeur  comrtie  des  rebellef;,  et  il  se  plaisoit  k  leur  dire  des  cboses 
l^leesantes  et  viilgaires.  11  haissoit  autant  Tesprit  de  cberalerie  qu'il 
rechercholt  l*etiquette  J  c'etoit  faire  Un  mauvais  clioix  parmi  les  an- 
ciennes  mcfeurSi  II  lui  restoit  aussi  de  ses  premieres  habitudes  pen- 
dant la  revolution,  une  certaine  antipdthie  jacdbine  contre  la  soci^t^ 
brillante  de  Paris,  sur  laquelle  les  temmes  exer9oient  beaucoup  d*a* 
scendant ;  il  redoutoit  ^n  elles  Tart  de  k  plaisanterie,  qui,  Ton  dolt  en 
convenir,  appartient  particuli^rement  aux  Francoises.  Si  Bonaparte 
avoit  voulu  s  en  tenit*  au  superbe  role  de  grand  general  et  de  premier 
magistrat  de  la  republique,  il  auroit  plan£*  de  toute  la  hauteur  du 
genie  au-dessus  des  petits  traits  aceres  de  Tesprit  de  salon.  Mais 
quand  il  avoit  le  dessehi  de  se  faire  un  roi  parveiiu,  un  bourgeois 
gentilhonime  sur  le  trone,  il  s^exposoit  precisement  a  la  moquerie  du 
bon  ton,  ct  il  ne  pouvoit  la  compriraer,  comme  il  Ta  fait,  que  par 
Tespionnage  et  la  terreur**     II.  806,  307* 

*  II  avoit  plus  que  toUt  autre  le  secret  de  faire  naitre  ce  froid 
isoleinent  qui  ne  lui  prelentoit  les  hommes  qu'un  a  un,  et  jamais  r6- 
unis.  11  ne  vouloit  pas  qu'un  seul  indlvidti  de  son  temps  exi$tat  par 
lui-mt^me,  qu*on  se  mariat,  qu'on  eut  de  la  fortune,  qu'on  choisit  un 
s6jour,  qu'on  exer<;at  un  titlent,  qu'un'e  resolution  quelconque  se  prit 
sans  sa  permission  ;  et,  chose  singuli^re,  il  entroit  duA^  les  moitudres 
details  des  relations  de  chaque  individu,  de  maniere  a  reunir  Tempire 
du  conquerant  a  une  inqui&ition  de  comRi6rage,  s'il  e»t  per?iiis  de 
s'exprimer  ainsi,  et  de  tenir  entre  ses  mains  Tea  fils  les  plus  d6Iieg 
eomme  les  chaines  les  plus  fortes.     II.  SI 0,  311 « 

The  thin  mask  of  the  Consulate  was  soon  thi*own  off— nnil 
the  Emperor  appeared  in  his  proper  habits*     The.tollowing-  re*, 
inarks^  though  tiot  all  epjMicable  to  the  same  i^eriod,  a])peur  to 
Vis  to  be  admirabte. 

'  Bonaparte  avoit  lu  Iliistoife  d'une  ttiftni^e  confuse:  fen  accofi<* 
tum^  a  r^tude,  i)  se  rendoit  beaucoup  moins  compte  die  ce  qu'il  avoit 
appfis.dans  les  livres,  que  de  ce  qu  il  Hv&it  recueilli  par  Tc^^servation 
des  hommeSrf  -  II  n'en  etoit  pas  moins  relate  dans  sa  t^te  un  certain 
respect  pour  Attila  et  poiif  Oharlema^fte,  pour  ies  loi$  ^odales  et  pour 
lb  despotisme  ^  ^Orient,  qu'il  appliqddit  a  tort  et  k  travers,  ne  se 
trompant  jfiB»a^  'ti>at6f/^s,  sur  ce  qui  s^toit  instantani^ment  a  son 
pouvotr ;  ttm%  du  refirt^,  citaitt,  bliitidfi^^  locuanC  et  Fmonnant  comttie 
le  ha«ard  le  conduisoit  %  il  parlmt  aiosi  des  beares  entires  airee  d'^u-* 
tfmt  plus  d'avanti^,  ^ue  pefsonne  lie  i-inteitpmpoit,  si  ce  n'est  par  iar 
applaudissemens  involontaires  qui  echappent  toujours  dans  des  ooca- 
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fiona  4innWa|ile«.  Une  chose  singuliire,  c*esl  que,  daas  la  conversa- 
^Qy  plusieurs  officiers  bonapartistes  ont  empruate  de  leur  clief  cec 
ii^roi<|ue  galimatias  qui  veritableotent  ne  signifie  rien  qu'a  la  tete  de 
buit  e«:nt  niille  homines, '    II.  S32,  333* 

'  II  fit  occuper  la  plupart  des  charges  de  sa  mabon  par  des  nobles 
4de  Tancien  repnie ;  il  Hattoit  ainsi  la  nouvelle  race  en  la  m^lant  avec 
la  vlclle,  et  lui-mcnie  au5si  reunissant  les  vanites  d'un  parvenu  aux  fa- 
culttt8  gigaiitesques  d'un  conqucranti  il  akiioit  Ics  flatteries  dt^s  cour- 
tisans  tf autrefois,  parce  qu'ils  s'entendoient  mieux  a  cet  art  que  le? 
hpnii^jug  nouveaux,  m^me  les  plus  empresses.  Chaque  fois  qu*un 
gentilhpmme  de  Tancierme  cour  rappeloit  Fctiquette  du  temps  jadis, 
proposoit  u^e  reverence  de  plus,  une  certaine  faqon  de  frapjnjr  a  la 
porte  de  quel  que  antichanibre,  une  maniere  plus  ceremonieuse  de  prer 
senter  une  d<fpeche,  de  plier  une  lettre,  de  la  terminer  par  telle  ou 
telle  ibrq^ale,  il  6toit  accueilli  comme  s'il  avoit  fait  iaire  des  prc^ea 
au  honhour  de  Tespece  humaine^  Le  code  de  Tetiquette  imp^riale 
est  le  document  le  plus  remarquable  de  la  bassesse  k  laquelle  on  peut 
r^duire  Tespece  humaine. '     II.  334,  335. 

*  Quand  il  y  avoit  quatre  cents  personnes  dans  son  salon,  un 
Aveugie  auroit  pu  s^y  croire  seul,  tant  le  silence  qu'on  observoit  ^toit 
profond.  Les  mar^chaux  de  France,  ay  milieu  des  fatigues  de  la 
l^uerre,  au  moment  de  la  crise  d'une  batai}!^,  entroient  dans  la  tente 
de  r6m})ereur  pour  lui  demander  ses  ordres,  et  il  ne  leur  6toit  pas  per- 
nua  de  s'y  asseoir.  Sa  famille  ne  souffroit  pas  moins  que  les  etrangers 
de  son  despotisme  et  de  sa  hauteur.  Lucien  a  mieux  ain)6  vivre  pri- 
aQni)ier  en  Aiigleterre  que  reguer  sous  les  ordres  de  son  fr^re.  Louis 
Bonaparte,  dent  le  caractere  est  gen^ralement  estime,  se  vit  constraint 
par  sa  probit6  meme,  a  renoncer  a  la  couronne  de  Hollande ;  et,  le 
croiroit-on?  quand  il  causoit  avec  son  frere  pendant  deux  heures  tet^^ 
a  tete,  force  par  sa  mauvaise  sant6  de  s'appuyer  peniblement  contrc 
la  muraille.  Napoleon  ne  lui  offroit  pas  une  chaise  :  il  demeuroit  lui- 
meme  debout,  de  crainte  que.  quelqu'un  n'eut  Tidee  de  se  familiarise^ 
iassez  avec  lui  pour  s'asseoir  oi  sa  presence. 

'  Le  peur  qu*ii  causoit  dans  les  derniers  teipps  6toif;  tel}e,  que  per- 
fionne  ne  lui  adressoit  le  premier  la  parole  sur  rien.  Quelquefois  U 
€*entretenoit  avec  la  plus  grande  simplicity  au  milieu  de  sa  cour,  et 
dans  son  conseil  d'etat.  II  soutfroit  la  contradiction,  il  y  enoourag^oit 
in^me,  quand  il  s'agissoit  de  questions  administratives  oi|  judiciaities 
«ans  relation  avec  son  pouvoir«  11  falloit  yoir  i^rs  rattendrissernent 
de  ceux  auxquels  il  avoit  rendu  pour  un  moment  la  fespiration  libre; 
tnais,  quand  le  maitre  reparoissoit,  qn  demandoit  en  vain  aux  ministres 
de  presenter  un  rapport  a  Tempereur  contre  une  mesure  injuste.— -II 
aimoit  m«ins  les  louanges  vraies  que  les  flatteries  serviies,  parce  que, 
dans  les  u^es,  on  n'auroit  vu  que  son  m^rite,  tandis  quo  les  autres  at* 
testoient  son  autorit^.  En  general,  il  a  prefer6  la  puissance  a  la 
gloire  ;  car  Faction  de  la  force  lui  plaisoit  trop  pour  qu'il  s*occupa  de 
la  post^rit^  sur  laquelle  on  ne  peut  Texercer. '     II.  399^01. 

There  ai^e  some  fine  remarks  oii  the  baseness  of  those  who  so- 
Spited  employment  and  favours  under  Bonaparte,  and  htt^'e  sin^s^ 
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joined  the  party  of  the  Ultras^  and  treated  the  whole  rerolution 
6s  an  atrocious  rebellion — and  a  very  clear  and  masterly  view  of 
the  policy  by  which  that  great  commander  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  continental  Europe.  But  we  can  aiFord  no  room  nov^ 
for  any  further  account  of  them.  As  a  General,  she  says,  he 
was  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers — haughty  and  domineer- 
ing to  his  officers — and  utterly  regardless  of  the  miseries  he  in-J 
nicted  on  the  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  his  operations^ 
The  following  anecdote  is  curious — and  to  us  original. 

^  On  Ta  vu  dans  la  guerre  d* Autriche,  en  1 809,  quitter  Tile  de^ 
Lobau,  quand  il  jugeoit  la  bataille  perdue;  il  traversa  le  Danube; 
seul  avec  M.  de  Czernitchef,  Tun  des  intr^pides  aides  de  ctoip  de 
Tenipereur  de  Russie^  et  le  marechal  Berthier.  L'empereur  leiir  dit 
assez  tranquillement  q\i*apres  avoir  gagnf  quarante  bataiUes,  il  vfiic& 
fas  extraordinaire  d'en  perdre  une  ;  et  lorsqu'il  fut  arriy6  de  Tautre 
c6t6  du  fleuve,  il  se  coucha  et  dormit  jusqu*au  lendemain  matin,  sans 
s'informer  du  sort  de  I'armee  frangoise,  que  ses  g6neraux  sauvereat 
pendant  son  sommeil.  *     II.  358. 

Mad.  de  S.  mentions  several  other  instances  of  this  facility  of 
sleeping  in  moments  of  great  apparent  anxiety .-^The  most  re- 
markable is,  that  he  fell  fast  asleep  before  taking  the  field  in 
11B14,  while  endeavouring  to  persuade  one  of  his  ministers  that 
be  had  no  chance  of  success  in  the  approaching  campaign,  but 
must  inevitably  be  ruined  ! 

She  has  extracted  from  the  Moniteur  of  July  1810,  a  vefy 
singular  proof  of  the  audacity  with  which  he  very  early  prb^ 
claimed  his  own  selfish  and  ambitious  views.  It  is  a  public  let- 
ter addressed  by  him  to  his  nephew,  the  yoimg  Duke  of  Berg, 
in  which  he  says,  in  so  many  words,  *  N'oubliez  jamais,  que  vos 

*  premier^  devoirs  sont  en  vers  moi — ^vos  seconds  en  vers  la  France 

*  — ceux  erivers  les  peuples  que  je  pourrois  vous  confier,  nc  vien- 
^  nent  qu'apres. '  This  was  at  least  candid — and  in  his  disdain 
for  mankind  asort  of  audacious  candour  was  sometimes  alter- 
nated with  his  duplicity. 

<  Un  principe  g^n^ral,  quel  qu*il  fut,  deplaisoit  a  Bonaparte,  com- 
me  une  niaiserie  au  coihme  un  ennenii.  II  n'ecoutoit  que  les  consi- 
derations' du  moment,  et  n*examinoit  les  choses  que  sous  le  rapport  de 
leur  utilit6  immediate  ;  car  il  auroit  voulu  mettre  le  mond^  entier  en 
rente  viagere  sur  sa  tete.  II  n'^tdit  point  sanguinaire,  mais  indi£ri§rent 
a  la  vie  des  hommes.  II  ne  la  consid6roit  qu^  comme  un  rooyen 
d*arriver  a  son  but,  6u  comine  un  obstacle  a  ecarter  de  sa  route.  II 
n^^toit  pas  mdme  aussi  colore  qu'il  a  souvent  paru  I'^tre :  il  vouloit 
effrayer  arec  ses  paroles,  afin  de  s'epargner  le  fait  par  la  menace. 
Tout  6toit  chez  lui  moyen  ou  but ;  Tinvolontaire  ne  se  trouvoit  nulle 
part,  ni  dans  le  bien,  ni  dans  le  mal.  On  pretend  qu'il  a  dit :  J*ai 
iant  de  eonscrits  h  depenser  par  an.  Ce  propos  est  vraisemblable,  car 
Bonaparte  a  souvent  assez  m^prise  ses  auditeurs  pour  se  complaire 
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dims  uh  genre  de  sinc^rk^  qui  n*est  que  de  Timpudence. — Jamais  il 
n'a  cru  aux  sentimens  exaltes,  soik  dans  les  individus,  soit  dans  les  na- 
tions ;  il  a  pris  Texpression  de  ces  sentimens  pour  de  Thypocrisie. '  II* 
391,  392. 

Bonaparte,  Mad.  de  S.  thinks,  hud  no  akernative  but  to  give 
the  French  nation  a  free  constitution ;  or  to  occupy  them  ia 
war^  and  to  dazzle  them  with  military  glory.  He  had  not  mag- 
nanimity to  do  the  one,  and  he  finally  overdid  the  latter.  111$ 
first  great  eiTor  wa?  the  war  with  Spiiin ;  his  last,  tlie  campaiga 
in  Russia.  All  tluit  followed  was  put  upon  him,  and  could  not 
be  avoided.  Slie  rather  admires  his  rejection  of  the  terms  of- 
fered at  Chatillon ;  and  is  moved  with  his  farewell  to  his  legiong 
and  their  eagles  at  Fontainebleau.  She  feels  like  a  French- 
woman on  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  foreign  conquerors ;  but 
gives  the  Emperor  Alexander  full  credit,  both  for  tiie  magnani- 
mity of  his  condact  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  French  liberty  and  independence. 
She  is  quite  i^atisfied  with  the  declaration  made  by  the  King  at 
St  Ouen,  and  even  with  the  charter  that  followed— tljough  she 
allows  that  many  further  provisions  were  necessaiy  to  consolidate 
the  constitution.  All  this  part  of  the  book  is  written  with  great 
temperance  and  reconciling  wisdom«  She  laughs  at  the  doctrine 
oi  legitimacy^  as  it  is  now  maintained ;  but  gives  excellent  reasons 
for  preferring  an  antient  line  of  princes,  and  a  fixed  order  of 
succession.  Of  the  Ulir^as^  or  unconstitvtiofial  royalistsii  as  she 
calls  them,  she  speaks  with  a  sort  of  mixied  anger  and  pity;  al- 
though an  unrepressed  scorn  takes  the  place  of  both,  when  she 
has  occasion  to  mention  those  members  of  the  party  who  were  thct 
abject  flatterers  of  Bonaparte  during  the  period  of  his  power, 
and  have  but  transferred,  to  the  new  oceupant  of  the  ^one^ 
the  servility  to  which  they  had  been  trained  under  its  late  pos- 
sessor. 

^  Mais  ceux  dont  on  avoit  le  plus  de  peine  a  contenir  Tindigna* 
lion  vertueuse  contre  le  parti  de  Tusurpateur,  c'etoient  les  nobles  ou 
leurs  adherens,  qui  avoient  demand^  aes  places  a  ce  meme  usurpa- 
teur  pendant  sa  puissance,  et  qui  s^en  ^toient  separes  bien  nettement 
16  jour  de  sa  chute.  Uenthousiasme  pour  la  ]^itimit6  de  tel  cham- 
bellan  de  Madame  mere,  ou  de  telle  dame  d*atour  de  Madame  soeur, 
ne  connoissoit  point  de  bornes* ;  et  certes^  nous  autres  que  Bonaparte 
avoit  presents  pendant  tout  le  cours  de  soh  regne,  nous  nous  exa- 
minions  pour  savoir  si  nous  n'avions  pas  6t6  ses  favoris,  quand  une 
quand  une  certaine  d61icatesse  d*ame  nous  obligeoit  k  le  d^fendre 
contre  les  invectives  de  ceux  qu*il  avoit  combl^s  de  bienfaits. '  III. 
107. 

Charles  IL  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  the 
voice  of  his  people ;  and  yet  that  throne  was  shaken,  and,  with^ 
in  twentyrfive  years,  overturned  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  oi  the* 
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restored  soToreigns.  Louis  XVIII.  wa^  noi  recdlad  by  hii^ 
people,  but  brought  in  and  «et  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  It 
must  therrfore  be  still  more  necessary  for  hkn  to  guard  ugatnst 
arbitrary  measures,  and  to  take  ^11  possible  steps  to  secure  tha 
attachment  of  that  people  whose  hostility  has  so  lately  proved 
£ital.  If  he  like  domestic  c^^amples  better,  he  has  that  of  his 
own  Henri  IV.  before  him^  That  great  and  popular  Prince  at 
last  found  it  necessaiy  to  adopt  the  reli^ous  creed  of  tho  great 
majority  of  his  people^  In  the  present  day,  it  is  at  least  as  ne- 
cessary for  a  less  popular  monarch  to  study  and  adopt  their  p«- 
litical  one.  Some  of  those  about  him,  we  have  heard,  rather 
fecon^mend  the  example  of  Ferdinand  VII. !  But  even  the 
Ultras,  we  think,  cannot  really  forget,  that  Ferdinand,  instead  of 
having  been  restored  by  a  foreign  force,  was  dethroned  by  one  y 
that. there  had  been  no  popular  insurrection,  and  no  struggle 
for  fiberty  in  Spain ;  ana  that,  besides  the  army,  he  had  Uie 
priesthood  on  his  side,  which,  in  that  country,  is  as  omnipotent 
AS  in  France  ijt  is  insignificant  and  powerless  for  any  politicaf 
purposes.  We  cannot  now  follow  Mad.  de  S.  into  the  profound 
and  instructive  criticism  she  makes  on  the  management  of  af- 
feirs  during  Bonaparte's  stay  at  Elba ; — though  much  of  it  is 
applicable  to  a  later  period-^-and  though  we  do  not  remem-jier 
to  have  met  any  w;hei;e  with  so  mqch  truth  told  in  so  gentle  a 
manner. 

Mad.  de  S.  confirms  what  we  believe  all  wdl-informed  per- 
sons now  admits  that  for  months  before  the  return  of  Bonaparte, 
the  attempt  was  expected,  and  in  some  measure  prepared  for — bv 
all  but  the  court,  and  the  royalists  by  whom  it  was  surrounded. 
When  the  news  of  his  landing  was  received,  they  were  still  too 
jbolish  to  be  alarmed;  and,  when  the  friends  of  liberty  said  to 
«ach  othe;*,  with  bitter  regret,  *  There  is  an  end  of  our  liber- 

*  ty  if  he  should  succeed — and  of  our  national  independence 

*  if  be  should  fail, ' — the  worthy  Ultras  went  about,  saying, 
it  was  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world,  for  they  should  now  get 
properly  rid  of  him ;  and  tlie  King  would  no  longer  be  vex- 
«d  y^iih  the  fear  of  a  pretender  I  Mad.  de  S.  treats  with  deri-^ 
mon  the  idea  of  Bonapaite  being  sincere  in  his  professions  of 
regard  to  liberty,  or  his  resolution  to  adbp;re  tp  the  constituti.Qii 
proposed  to  him  after  his  return*  She  even  maintains,  that  it 
wa3  absurd  tp  propose  a  free  coqstitut  on  at  such  a  crisis.  If 
the  nation  and  the  army  abandoned  the  £k>urbons,  nothing  re*, 
mained  for  the  nation  but  to  inyest  the  master  of  that  ariny.  widii 
the  dictatorship,  and  to  rise  eii  masse^  till  their  borders  were, 
ireed  from  the  invaders.  That  they  did  not  do  so,  only  proves 
Aat  they  had  become  indifierent  about  the  country,  or  uiat  ihesyf 
yretem  th^ir  hearts  hostile  to  Bonaparte.    Nothing  bqt  a  fe^l^. 


faig  of  ihis  could  have  made  him  submit  to  concessions  so  alien 
po  his  whfde  character  and  habits — and  the  world,  says  Mad.  d4 
^.9  so  understood  him.  '  Quand  il  a  nrononc^  les  mots  do  Loi 
.^  et  Libefie^  Tfiiirope  s'est  rassur^e:  Kile  a  scnti  que  ce  n'6toit 
f  plus  son  ancien  et  terrible  adversaire.  * 

She  passes  a  magnificent  encomium  <^n  the  military  genius 
and  exalted  character  of  our  Wellington^  but  says  he  couhl 
not  have  conquered  as  he  did,  if  the  French  had  been  led  by 
one  who  could  rally  round  him  the  ailcctions  of  the  people  a» 
well  OS  he  could  direct  their  soldiers.  IShe  maintains^  that  a£^ 
tor  the  battle,  when  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  he  h^notth^ 
least  idea  of  being  called  upon  again  to  abdicate,  but  expecte4 
to  obtain  from  the  two  chambers  the  means  of  renewing  or  con-^ 
tinuing  the  contest*  Wh(»  he  found  that  this  was  impossible, 
he  sunk  at  once  into  despair,  and  resigned  himself  without  a, 
fiU^uggle.  The  selfishness  which  had  guided  his  whole  career, 
disclosed  itself  in  naked  deformity  in  the  la^  acts  of  his  public; 
life.  He  abandoned  his  army  the  moment  he  fouml  that  ho 
fBould  not  lead  it  imraediately  against  the  enemy-r-and  no  sooner 
f5aw  his  own  fate  determined,  than  he  gave  up  all  concern  for 
that  of  the  unhappy  country  which  his  ambition  had  involved  in 
^uch  disasters.  He  quietly  passed  by  the  camp  of  his  wartiors 
pn  his  i|ray  to  the  port  by  which  he  was  to  make  his  own  escapo 
*—and,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  en- 
(deavoured  to  obtain  for  himself  the  bci^efit  of  those  liberal  prin- 
^ples  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to  extirpate  and 
discredit  all  ^ver  the  world.  * 

At  this  point  Mad.  de  S.  terminates  soinewhat  abruptly  her 
historical  review  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  5  and  here,  oui^ 
readers  will  be  happy  to  learn,  we  must  stop  too.  Tlicre  is  hiAf 
a  vdume  more  of  lier  work,  indeed, — ^and  one  that  cannot  be 
isupposed  the  least  interesting  to  us,  as  it  treats  chiefly  of  the 
j^tstory,  constitution,  and  society  of  England*  But  it  is  hr  this 
y^rv  reason  that  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  with  the  ekamination 
qf  It.  We  have  every  i^ason  certainly  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
4Rceount  «he  gives  of  us ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  eloquent 
wd  animating  than  the  view  she  has  presented  of  the  admirably 
mechanism  and  steady  working  of  our  constitution,  and  of  iti 
mnobling  eilbots  on  die  character  of  all  who  live  under  it. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  all  this  too  to  be  just ;  though  we  are 
iseitainiy  painted  en  beau.  Income  parts,  however,  we  are  more 
shocked  at  the  notions  she  gives  us  of  the  French  character, 
dian  flattered  at  the  contrast  exhibited  by  our  own»  In  men-' 
jtioning  the  good  reception  that  gentlemen  in  opposition  to  go- 
|«roment  sometimes  meet  wilii  in  society,  and  the  upright  pos^ 
$me  they  contrive  to  maintain,  she  says^  diat  nobedy  h<»:e  yifmvA^ 
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think  of  condoling  with  a  man  for  being  out  of  power,  or  of 
receiving  him  with  less  cordiality.  She  notices  also,  with  a 
very  alarming  sort  of  admiration,  that  she  understood  when  in 
England,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  law  had  actually  refused  £f 
situation  worth  6000^  or  7000/.  a  year,  merely  because  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  ministry  by  whom  it  was  offered ;  and  adds, 
that  in  France,  an^  man  who  would  refuse  a  respectable  office, 
with  a  salary  of  8000  louis,  would  certainly  be  considered  as 
fit  for  Bedlam  :  And  in  another  place  she  obser\'e$,  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  fundamental  maxim  in  that  country,  tliat  every  man 
must  have  a  place.  We  confess  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  these  incidental  intimations  wi(h  her  leading  posi- 
tion, that  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation  is  desirous  of 
fi  free  constitution,  and  perfectly  fit  for  and  deserving  of  it.  If 
^ese  be  the  principles,  not  only  i;pon  which  they  ^ct,  but  which 
^ey  and  their  advocates  ayow,  we  know  no  constitution  under 
which  they  can  be  free ;  and  hay^  np  faith  in  the  power  of  any 
new  institutions  to  counteract  that  spirit  of  corruption  by  which^ 
even  where  they  have  existed  the  longest,  their  i^bole  virtue  \% 
consumed. 

With  our  manners  in  society  she  is  not  quite  so  well  pleased ; 
•--though  she  is  kind  enough  to  ascribe  our  ^cfigienpies  to  th^ 
most  honourable  causes.  In  commiserating  the  comparative 
dulnes^  of  our  social  talk,  however,  has  not  this  philosophic  ob- 
server a  little  overlooked  the  effects  of  national  tastes  and  ha^ 
bits — and  is  it  not  conceivable,  at  least,  tliat  we  who  ori^.used  to 
it,  may  really  have  as  much  satisfaction  in  pur  oym  hum^drum 
way  of  seeing  each  other,  as  our  more  sprightly  neighbours  in 
their  exquisite  assemblies  ?  In  all  this  part  of  the  Work,  too, 
we  think  we  can  perceive  the  traces  rather  of  ingenious  theory 
than  of  correct  observation ;  and  suspect  that  a  good  part  of 
the  tableau  of  Etiglish  society  is  rather  a  sort  ^  c(mjectural 
sketch,  than  a  copy  from  real  life ;  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  gene- 
ralization from  a  very  few,  and  not  very  commoi)  examples. 
May  we  be  pardoned  too  for  hintingy  that  a  pe^^on  of  Mad.  de 
S.'s  great  talents  and  celebrity,  i^  by  no  mean^  well  qualified 
for  discovering  the  true  tone  and  charact^  of  English  society 
from  her  own  obser>^ation ;  both  because  ^he  was  not  likely  to 
see  it  in  those  smaller  and  more  familiar  assemblages  in  which 
it  is  seen  to  the  most  advantage,  ^d  because  her  presence  must 
have  had  the  unlucky  effect  of  imposing  silence  on  the  modest, 
and  tempting  the  vain  and  ambitious  to  unnatiural  display  an4 
ostentation. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  portion  of  her  book  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence,  is  well  worthy  of 
as.ample  a  notice  as  we  have  bestowed  on  the  other  parts  of  Ut} 
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Hnd  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  its 
lamented  author  that  perfection  of  masculine  understanding,  and 
female  grace  and  acuteness,  which  are  so  rarely  to  be  met  with 
apart,  and  never,  we  believe,  were  before  united. 


Art.  II.   Osservazioni  ItUamo  alia  Qiiestione  sopra  la  Originalita 
del  Poema  di  Dante.    Di  F.  Cancelliebi.     Roma,  18 ii. 

Observations  concerning  the  Question  of  the  Originality  ^  the 
Poem  of  Dante.     By  F.  Cancellieri. 

nr^HE  limits  of  a  late  Number  precluded  us  frbm  entering, 
-■-  as  fully  as  we  would  have  wished,  into  the  subject  of 
Dante.  We  resume  it  the  more  willingly,  frpm  our  having 
just  received  a  work,  published  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Italy, 
but  almost  unknown  in  England,  having  for  its  object  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  this  great  poet  was  an  inventor,  or  an  imitator 
only.  The  continental  aiiti(juaries  and  scholars  have  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  a  manuscript,  said  to  have  been  discovered  ^out 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  affording  evidence, 
according  to  some  persons,  that  he  nad  borrowed  bom  others 
the  whole  plan  and  conception  of  his  wonderful  work.  The 
question,  indeed,  is  of  ancient  date ;  and,  long  before  such  value 
had  been  set  upon  this  manuscript,  was  so  perplexed  and  pro- 
longed, as  now  to  call  for  definitive  elucidation.  We  trust  we 
shaJl  place  our  readers  in  a  condition  to  decide  it  for  them- 
selves. 

An  extract,  or  rather  a  short  abstract  of  an  old  Vision,  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Rome  in 
IbOl,  with  an  insinuation,  that  the  primitive  model  of  Dante's 

Eoem  had  at  length  been  discovered.  Some  reader  of  new  pub- 
cations  transmitted  the  intelligence  of  this  discovery  to  a  Ger- 
man Journalist,  who  received  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance; 
and  from  him,  a  writer  in  a  French  paper,  (the  PubUciste  of 
July  1809),  transcribed,  embellished,  and  dinused  it  over  all 
Europe,  through  the  medium  of  his  universal  language.  Hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  politics,  every  body  received  it  upon  the 
faith  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  by  whom  alone  the  old 
manuscript  had  been  read;  and  it  was  immediately  settled, 
among  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  day,  that  Dante  was  but  the 
versifier  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Mr  CariceUieri^  a  professed 
black-letter  scholar,  and  animated,  no  doubt,  with  a  laudable 
aeal  for  religion  as  well  as  literature,  published  the  Vision  en- 
tire in  1814,  on  the  return  of  his  Holmess  to  Rome*    He  ac* 


compsinied  it  whh  an  Italiah  iransladort)  the  whole  doraprising 
•ome  sixty  pages,  preceded  by  twice  that  number  of  pages  of 
his  own  remarks.  In  this  ample  dissertation,  the  question^ 
however,  is  merely  giancetl  at; — and  all  that  its  readers  can 
make  out  with  certainty  is,  that  the  learned  author  had  select- 
ed this  curious  subject  chiefly  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  mul- 
tifarious erudition,  in  a  book  which  might  have  been  not  inapt- 
ly entitled — '  De  rebus  mnnibus^  et  de  quibusdam  atii$* '  It  HMist 
be  acknowledged^  however,  that,  amidst  the  tmbounded  va- 
riety of  his  citations,  we  meet  Mrith  somo  things  which  it  i^ 
agreeable  to  know ;  but  they  have  so  little  to  Jo  with  Dante, 
.that  we  are  really  but  little  beholden  to  him  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  and  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  many  other  authpri- 
-ties,  in  order  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  the  perplexities  into 
.which  he  had  brought  us, 

Mr  Cancellieri  apprises  us  that  there  existed  two  famous  AU 
Perics^  botli  monks  of  Monte- C^ssino; — but  he  thought  it  ira-i- 
material  to  add^  that  the  first  was  one  of  the.  few  monks  to  whom 
the  civilization  of  the  world  is  not  without  obligations*— he  havings 
in  the  midst  of  die  baj'barism  of  the  1 1th  century,  written  trea- 
tises upon  Ipgic,  astronomy,  and  music.  *  His  works  probably 
contributed  jnore  to  form  the  mind  of  Dante,  than  the  Visi^ms 
of  the  other  to  form  the  plan  of  his  poem. 

The  latter  Alberjc  wa^  born  about  the  year  1100,  soon  after 
jlie  death  of  the  former.  When  in  his  9th  year,  he  fell  sick, 
and  remained  in  a  lethargy  for  nuie  days.  Whilst  in  this  state, 
a  dove  appeared  to  him,  and  catching  him  by  the  hair  lifted  him 
up  to  the  presence  of  Saint  Peter,  wtio,  with  two  angels,  con- 
ducted the  cMld  across  Purgatory?  and,  mounting  thence  from 
planet  to  plianet,  transportea  him  into  Paradise,  thei-e  to  eon- 
itemplate  the  glory  of  the  blessed.  His  vision  restored  him  to 
perfect  health ; — the  miraculous  cure  was  published  to  the 
world;— the  monks  received  the  child  at  Monte-Cassino;— and, 
because  he  repeated  his  vision  tolerably  well,  and  was  of  a  rich 
iamily,  they  devoted  him  to  Saint  Benedict,  before  he  had 
reached  his  10th  year.  He  lived  from  that  time  in  consUmt 
penitence,  tastfng  neither  flesh  or  wine,  and  never  wearing 
shoes;  and  the  monastery  had  thus  the  glory  of  possessing  a 
Jiving  saint,  who,  by  his  virtue,  confirmed  the  belief  that  he  had 
seen  Purgatory  and .  Paradise. 

They  took  care  to  have  the  vision  of  Alberic  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, first  by  one  of  their  own  lettered  brethren,  and,  some 
years  after,  by  Alberi<?  himself,  assisted  by  the  pen  of  Peter  the 
■t)eacon,  of  whom  there  are  yet  remaining  some  historical  piec^ 
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which  orrasionally  threw  iloht  upon  tlie  dr.fknass  of  tliat  lEige* 
We  subjoin  what  he  says  o^  Alberic  in  his  own  words,  f 

If  there  existed  but  tills  one  vision  before  the  time  pf  Dant^ 
there  mi<2:ht  be  some  ground  for  presuming,  that  it  su|s;£;ested  to 
him  the  idea  of  his  poera.  But  the  troth  is,  that  su3i  visicHift 
abounded  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Saint  Cy- 
prian had  vidons^ — Saint  Perpetua  had  yi^ionf^, — aiid  both,  with, 
many  oUierp,  were  dechircd  divine  by  Saint  Augustine.  The  re-^ 
delations  of  eacli  turned  ujion  the  doctrine  which  each  thought 
the  best  for  estabhsliing  the  faitJi.  Accordingly,  the  creed 
t^'ritten  ibr  the  churcli  aver  which  he  presided,  by  Saint  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgiis,  was  dictatcil  to  him  in  a  vision  by  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist.  But  the  zeiJ  of  the  early  bishops  was 
soon  replaced  by  the  interested  views  of  their  successors.  A- 
bout  the  10th  centurj',  the  great  object  was?  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  in  which  the  period  of  expiation  was 
shortened  in  favour  of  souls,  hi  proportion  to  the  alms  given 
by  tlieir  heirs  to  the  Church*  The  monk  Alberie  describes 
Fiu-gatory  witli  minuteness,  and  sees  Hell  only  at  a  distance. 
All  those  visions,  having  the  same  object,  resembled  each  o- 
tlicr;  and  whoever  will  take  tiie  trouble  to  examine  the  le- 

gends  of  the  saints,  and  arcliives  of  the  monasteries,  will  find 
undreds,  of  the  same  epoch,  and  the  same  tenor.  It  may  be 
said,  that  Dante  either  profited  by  all,  or  by  none;  but,  if  tliere 
be  any  one  to  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  be  indebted  more 
than  another,  it  is  the  vision  of  an  English  monk,  not  nftmed  by 
any  one  that  We  know,  though  told  circumstantially  by  Mathew 
Paris.  *  The  English  monx)  like  the  ItaUan,  gives  no  descrip-* 
tion  of  Hell,  bu^  like  Dante,  desciibes  his  Purgatory  as  a 
mount ; — the  passage  from  Purgatory  to  Paradise,  a  vast  gaf-* 
den,  intersected  by  delightful  woods,  as  in  our  poet:  Both  had 
their  visions  in  the  ho)y  week; — botli  allot  the  same  punishment! 
to  the  same  Infamous  crimes,  with  some  other  points  of  resem- 
bhuice,  which  tliose  who  are  curious  may  fiixd  in  Matliew  Paris* 
The  vision  related  by  diat  historian,  suffices  to  give  a»  idea  of 

r  I  r  f ■•■»--— -  ,  ^ 

t  Tanta  usque  in  hodiemom  abstinentia,  tanta  morum  gravitate 
foWet,  ut  pa'nas  peccatonim  perspexisse^  et  pertimuisse^  et  gioriam 
ipnctoruin  vidissc  nemo  quis  dubitet  t  Non  enim  camemt  non  adipeni, 
non  rinum,  ab  illo  tempore  usque  nunc,  Deo  annuente,  assumpsit  ^ 
cajciamento  nuUo  peoitus  tempore  utitur  ;  et  sic,  in  tanta  cwdis,  ac 
corporis  coatritioae,  et  hurailitate  usque  nunc  in  liodic^num,  in  hoc 
Cj'^inensi  coenobio  persevcrat,  ut  multa  ilium  quae  alios  latcrent  vel 
metuenda^  vel  desideranda  vidisse,  etlamsi  lingua  taceret,  vita  lo- 
^ueretur.     (De  Viris  iliustr.  Casin.) 
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all  the  others  j  and  proves,  indeed,  that  there  existed,  at  that 
time,  a  systematic  stjde  for  working,  in  this  way,  upon  popular 
credulity..  The  English  monk  also  had  his  vision  immediately 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  malady,  and  in  a  state  of  lethargy 
and  inanition,  Ivhich  lasted  nine  days,  also  followed  by  a  mira- 
culous cure. 

It  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  Dante  had  read  the  history  ot 
Mathew  Paris,  the  historian  having  died  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet ;  and  still  more  probable,  that  he  had  read  the  vision  of 
Albcrjc.  The  resemblance  which  we  have  pointed  out  between 
the  visions  of  the  two  monks,  and  tlie  infinity  of  other  visions  of 
th©  same  kind,  show  that  there  was  then  established,  in  the  po- 
pular belief,  a  sort  of  Visionary  mythology,  which  Dante  adopt- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  mythology  of  Polytheism  had  been 
adopted  by  Homer.  Besides,  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  Vision  of  Alberic,  about  which  so  much  noise  has  been 
made  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  really  took  place  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  is  mentioned,  but  without  much  stress,  by  Maz- 
zucheili,  Pelli,  and  Tiraboschi.  *  Mr  Bottari  was  the  first  who 
confronted  it  with  the  poem  of  Dante,  in  the 'year  1753;  and  the 
vanity  which  turns  the  heads  of  so  many  erudite  persons,  when 
they  make  discoveries  to  their  own  infinite  surprise,  made  him 
imagine  he  had  discovered,  in  Dante,  diverse  close  imitations  of 
the  manuscript.  The  following  is  one  of  his  great  instances. 
Dante  calls  the  Devil  *  the  great  worm,*  (Inferno,  Cant.  31.)^ 
and  therefore  he  must  have  copied  from  Alberic,  who  saw  *  a 
great  wown  that  devoured  souls. '  Monsignor  Bottari  was  a 
prelate ;  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  Benedictine  abbot ;  Mr 
Cancellieri  is  a  good  Catliolic,  and  all  three  are  antiquarians. 
How  has  it  escaped  them,  that  the  Devil  is  called  '  the  serpent ' 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  *  worm '  was  constantly  used  for  *  ser- 
pent '  by  the  pld  Italian  writers  ?  Shakespeare  indeed  uses  it  in 
die  same  sense,  in  *  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ; '  and  Johnson,  in 
his  note  upon  the  passage,  adduces  a  variety  of  other  instances,^ 
in  which  the  term  was  so  employed.  Another  alleged  imitation 
is,  that  in  Purgatory  an  eagle  grasps  Dante  with  his  talon,  and 
raises  him  on  iiigh^  in  the  same  manner  as  Alberic  had  been 
caught  by  the  hair,  and  lifted  up  by  a  dove. — Here,  too,  three, 
pious  persons  have  forgotten  their  Bible.  In  the  two  chapters  of 
Daniel,  retained  in  the  Vulgate,  Habakkuk  is  thus  caught  and  lift- 
ed up  by  an  angel ;  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  chap.  viii.  v.  3. 

♦  And  he  put  forth  the  form  of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock 

*  of  mine  head,  and  the  spirit  lifted  me  up  between  the  earth  and 

•  ♦  Mazzuch.  Scritt.  It.  vol.  1.  pag,  290,— Pelli  M^mor.  pag,  1,22.-* 
tiwbi  Stdria,  &C.  vol.  3.  bi  4*^  « 


*,the  heaven^  and  brought  me  in  the  visions  of  God.  ^  It  is  cer- 
tain that  ingenuity  ana  erudition  will  discover  resemblances  in 
things  the  most  difierent  &om  each  other.  In  the  passage  of 
Sterne,  which  is  so  beautiful,  so  original,  and  so  well  known,  of 
the  recording  angel  washing  out  the  oath  with  a  tear,  we  doubt 
not  that  Doctor  Ferriar  would  liave  detected  a  plagiarism  from 
Alberic,  had  that  ingenious  person  seen  the  18th  section  of  the 
manuscript.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the  passage,  for  the  use  of 
the  Doctor's  next  edition^  <  A  demon  holds  a  book,  in  which  are 
^  written  the  sins  of  a  particular  man ;  and  an  angel  drops  on  it,  from 
^  a  phial,  a  tear  which  the  sinner  had  shed  in  doing  a  good  action ; 
^  and  his  sins  are  washed  out. ' 

It  is  possible  that  Dante  may  have  taken  some  ideas  here 
and  there  from  the  Visions  which  abounded  in  his  age.  There 
are  involuntary  plagiarisms,  which  no  writer  can  wholly  avoid ; 
— ^for  much  of  what  we  think  and  express  is  but  a  new  com- 
bination of  what  we  have  read  and  heard.  But  reminiscences' 
in  great  geniuses  are  sparks  that  produce  a  mighty  flame;  and 
if  Dante,  like  the  monks,  employed  the  machinery  of  visions,  the 
result  only  pr®ves,  that  much  of  a  great  writer's  originality  may 
consist  in  attaining  his  sublime  objects  by  the  same  means  whicli 
others  had  employed  for  mere  trifling.  He  conceived  aad  exe- 
cuted the  project  of  creating  tlie  Language  and  the  Poetry  of 
a  nation — of  exposing  all  the  political  wounds  of  his  country — : 
of  teaching  the  Church  and  the  States  of  Italy,  tliat  the  impru- 
dence of  the  Popes,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  cities,  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  foreign  arms,  must  lead  to  the  eter- 
nal slavery  and  disgrace  of  the  Italians.  He  raised  himself  tt» 
a  place  among  the  reformers  of  morals,  the  aveng?rs  of  crimes^ 
and  the  asserters  of  orthodoxy  in  religion ;  and  he  called  to 
hijs  aid  Heaven  itself,  with  all  its  terrors  and  all  its  hopes,  in 
what  was  denominated  by  himself 

— — *  the  Sacred  work,  that  made 
Both  Heaven  and  Earth  copartners  in  his  toil. ' 

Ilpoema  sacro 
Al  qual  ha  posto  mono  e  Cielo  e  Terra*  *     Farad.  Cant.  25. 

.  To  explain  how  he  executed  his  vast  design,  it' appears  to  u* 
indispensable  that  we  should  give  a  flight  sketch  of  the  political 
and  religious  state  of  Italy  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 

Robertson  has  described  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  peo* 
pled  with  slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  who  had  no  consolation 
but  their  Religion ;  And  this  indeecl  was,  for  many  centuries,  the 
great  instrument  of  good  and  of  evil  even  in  temporal  concerns*. 
The  feudal  lords  were  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  Heaven, — 
and  the  monarch  had  no  army  but  such  as  that  military  aristo-*' 
«racy  supplied ;    The  canon  law  was  the  only  instrunxent  by 
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vhich  jufitice  ceuIcT  Appose  force ;  and  that  Instrtrtrient'wns  wirf3-* 
ed  only  by  the  clergj\     This  last  circumstance  \V'as  the  chief* 
fonndation  of  the  great  ascendency  of  tlie  Popes.     A  strong 
vcnming  after  justice  and  law  instigatet!  the  people  cif  Italy  to 
feecome  free ;  atid  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  siich^ 
that  for  their  freedom  they  were  indebted  to  the  Chnrdi*     Ro-^ 
bertson,  however,  as  well  as  many  others,  copying  after  Ma* 
chiavelli,  has  erroneously  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the  sue- 
ceeding  generations  to  the  authority  usurped  over  princes  by/ 
Gregory  VII.     The  ill  effects  of  that  usurpation  were  not  sen-' 
sibly  felt  in  Italy  until  a  much  later  period;  and  the  truth  is,* 
that  Italian  liberty  and  civilization  were  greatly  promoted  by  itr 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  advanced  by  rapid  strides,  from  the 
age  of  Gregory  to  that  of  Dante,  a  period  of  200  years*     The 
acts  of  that  ambitions  Pontiff,  however,  prolific  as  they  were  of 
fciportant  consequences  to  his  country,  require  undoubtedly  to 
be  kept  in  view  by  all  who  would  understand  its  histofy. 

The  daring  schemes  which  he  conceived  and  executed  m  a 
few  years,  and  in  his  old  age^  may  be  said  to  have  been  accom* 
plislied  by  the  use  of  the  single  word — Excommunication.  By 
this  talisman,  he  compelled  the  sovereigns  of  his  day  to  acknow-^ 
ledge,  tliat  all  the  lands  in  their  dominions  allotted  for  the  sup- 

Sortof  the  clergj',  belonged  in  property  to  the  Popej — and  our 
England  was  the  first  tl^at  made  the  concession  :  Two  Italians 
at  that  time  successively  enjoyed  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  near- 
ly forty  ytars.  *  By  tliis  notable  device,  the  Cllurch  at  onc'c^ 
acquired  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  cultivated  lands  of  Eu* 
rope :  for  the  monks  had  very  generally  employed  themselves  in 
clearing  r.nd  cultivating  the  soil — received  large  donations  from' 
potcTitates  and  kings — and  had  thus  become  wealthy  an  dpow- 
crful  proprietors.  By  this  act  of  annexation,  however,  they  be 
€ame  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Pope;  and  a  great  portioti 
of  the  riches  of  Europe  began,  in  consequence^  to  flow  in  upon 
Italy. 

The.  next  of  Gregorj^'s  gigantic  measures  was,  if  possible^ 
>till  niore  bold  and  important — and  this  was  the  absolute  pro* 
hibition  of  marriage  to  all  the  orders  of  the  priesthood,  tie. 
had  here  to  struggle  with  the  inclinations  of  the  cler^  them- 
selves, and  of  tlic  Italian  clergy  in  particular.  But  wiT^n  the 
ilifHculty  was  once  overcome,  the  advantage  gained  was  prodi- 
gious— to  the  order  itself — to  the  Popedom — and  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  its  seat.  The  great  biT)therhood  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  receiving  their  subsistence  directly  from  the  Church — 
fxe«iptcd  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  now  loosened  frotii  ali 

»  Lanfranc  and  St  Ansekn,  from  1070  to  1109^ 


tlie  ties  of  natimd  aflbctioii— ^must  bare  felt  tliemsehres  but  fee* 
My  attached  to  their  respective  countries,  and  looked  almost 
exclusively,  as  they  taught  thebr  fellow  citizens  to  look,  to  Rome 
as  the  place  which  was  to  give  law  to  the  world. 

The  last  grand  project  <^  Gregory  was  that  of  the  Crusades,  f 
which,  though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  carry  into  exe* 
cation,  he  ld%  to  his  successor  already  matured  and  digested. 
Then  it  was  that  kings  became  subalterns  in  command,  fighting 
with  their  subjects  in  Asia  during  half  a  century,  under  orders 
issued  from  Rome;  and  Rome  and  Italy  became,  of  course,  the 
centre  of  influence  and  authority.  All  these  advantages,  how-^ 
ever,  would  have  been  of  but  litUe  value,  without  freedom ;  and 
of  this,  also,  the  sovereign  Pontiff  happened  to  be  the  first  dis* 
penser  :-»for  Gregory,  in  his  first  experiment  of  excommunica* 
tion,  released  the  Italians  from  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Em* 
perOr,  who  had  previously  governed  them  as  vassals. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  behold,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  this  Pope^  and  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  cities 
of  Italy  suddenly  improving  in  population,  wealth  and  power*— 
palaces  of  independent  magistrates  rising  to  view  where  there 
were  before  but  hamlets  and  slaves-— and  republics  starting  forth 
as  if  out  of  nothing.  The  holy  war  had  delivered  Europe  in 
general  firom  the  slavery  of  the  soil ;  every  man  who  took  up  arms 
rar  die  crusade  became  free;  and  the  labourer  in  Italy  b^an  to 
till  the  earth  on  bis  own  account  The  military  aristocracies 
and  monarchies  beii^  employed  with  their  armed  forces  in  dis« 
tant  expeditions,  haa  no  longer  the  same  of^res$ive  preponder*- 
ancc  at  home.  The  maritune  preparations  for  the  crusade^ 
were  undertaken  by  the  cities  of  Italy— danger  nerved  the  courw 
age  of  every  clasa^^and  navi^tion,  by  opening  the  exportation 
cf  manufactures,  increased  industry>  wealth  and  knowledge. 
Florence,  ior  example,  supplied  all  nations  with  her  woollen 
cloths;  and  Milan  furnished  all  the  arms  used  by  the  crusaders, 
and  the  princes  of  Europe.  The  latter  zit^^  at  that  period 
of  her  liberty,  had  a  peculation  triple  what  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  said  the  country  was  depopulated  to  supply  the 
manufactures  in  the  towns.  JBut  how  could  so  many  milliona 
have  been  subsisted  without  agriculture  ?  It  was  then  that  Italy 
crowded  every  port  with  her  gallies,  and  every  market  with  her 
'merchandise*  The  weiBtlth  thus  resulting  from  commerce,  served 
to  divide  and  distribute  the  property  or  the  land,  and  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  those  interested  in  maintaining  the  laws  and 
mdependcqdce  of  their  country.    The  enormous  inequality  of 

t  This  appears  by  two  of  his  own  letters.    See  Collect,  of  Labbeua. 
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fortunes  disappeared,  and  the  weight  of  the  capitali&U  was  cip^ 
posed  to  the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  nobles.  It  was  then  that 
the  people  of  Pisa  became  masters  of  the  Balearic,  and  disco- 
vered the  Canary  islands— that  Genoa  was  fortified  with  stroi^ 
Walls  in  the  space  of  two  months— that  Milan,  and  other  towns 
of  Lombardy,  having  seen  their  children  massacred,  their  houses 
and  -churches  burned,  their  habitations  rased — and,  haying  been 
reduced  to  live  two  years  unsheltered  in  the  field^— rresumed 
their  arms,  routed  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  returned  with  a 
formidable  force,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, acknowledging  their  independence. 
.  During  all  this  time,  it  is  true  that  most  of  those  States  were 
engaged  m  civil  wars :  But  they  had  arms  in  their  hands ;  and 
when  the  common  enen^y  appeared,  they  knew  how  to  join  in 
defending  their  common  liberties.  The  Italians  having  thrown 
off  the  foreign  yoke,  gave  their  aid  to  the  Popes,  who  were  con- 
stantly occupied  in  conflicts  with  the  Emperors;  and  the  Church 
had  thus  an  interest  in  favouring  independence  and  democracy. 
-But,  by  degrees,  she  became  tired  of  using  the  arms  of  the  Ita? 
lian  States  as  her  defence,  though  the  safest  and  most  natural 
ifor  her  to  employ ;  and,  having  contributed  towards  the  liberty' 
.of  Italy,  thought  she  had  the  right  to  invade  it.  Excommuni* 
.cations  had  then  been  hurled  against  friends  and  enemies,  till 
dthey  began  to  be  less  formidable;  and  the  P(^es  adopted  tlie 
•policy  of  introducing  foreign,  conquerors,  and  sharing  their  con- 
«quests.  It  was  then  that  they  and  the  kings  of  France  became 
constant  and  close  allies.  In  the  lifetime  of  Dante,  a  French 
prince,  aided  by  the  Pope,  came  for  the  first  time  into  Italy, 
•usurping  the  states  of  old  djmasties  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
,See — ^promising  liberty^  and  preaching  concord  to  republics, 
Jbut  in  fact  dividing  still  more,  in  order  to  enclave  them.  The 
<Guelfi  professed  themselves  supporters  of  the  Churchy  and  the 
Ghibelini  of  the  Empire,  but  without  much  caring  for  the  one 
jor  the  otlier.  The  true  question  between  them  was,  whether 
itbe  wealthy  citizens  or  the  people  should  govern  the  state;  and, 
in  the  continual  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  the  popular  party 
.&uhd  its  interest  in  attaching  itself  to  the  Church  and  to  France 
-ajgainst  Germany,  whilst  the  higher  classes  were  more,  interested 
in  joining  the  Emperors  against  the  Popes  and  the  French. 
iFrom  the  political  conduct  of  Dante  when  a  magistrate,  it  is 
•evident  that  he  condemned  the  madness  of  botli  paities;  for  he 
isent  the  leaders  of  both  into  bani^ment.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  he  was  more  afraid  of  France  than  of  Germany,  and  not 
over  fond  of  democracy. 

.:    Tjhe  true  reason  of  his  exile  was  his  refusal  to  receive  a 
prince  of  France  sent  by  Boniface  VIII.,  under  the  pretext  of 
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pacifying  their  ttisseusions.  After  his  exite,  he  openly  embrac-- 
ed  tne  Ghibeline  paity,  and  composed  a  Latin  treatise,  De 
Monorchia^  to  prove  tnat  all  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  sprang 
from  the  false  doctrine,  that  the  Popes  had  a  right  to  interfere 
in  temporal  concerns.  '  France  having,  at  the  time,  contriveil 
that  the  Popes  should  reside  at  Avignon,  for  tlie  purposes  of 
more  absolute  control,  and  Frenchmen  having  been  successively 
raised  to  the  Holy  See,  as  being  more  devoted  to  French  in- 
terests, our  poet,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Cardinals  from  his 
exile,  recommending  strongly  that  they  should  elect  an  Italian 
Pope.  *  It  was  with  those  views,  and  under  those  circumstan-*^ 
ces,  in  so  far  as  politics  were  concerned,  that  he  wrote  his  poem^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  and  senseless  ambition 
of  the  Church,  and  its  consequent  unpopularity,  Religion  still 
maintained  its  primitive  influence.  Trtie  first  crusade  raised  al* 
most  all  Eiu'ope  in  arms,  by  an  opinion,  suddenly  diffused,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  general  judgment  were  at  hand^ 
and  that  the  holy  war  was  tlie  sole  expiation  of  sins.  These 
enterprises  had  been  abandoned  during  the  lifetime  of  our  poet; 
but  the  dread  of  the  end  of  the  world  continued  to  agitate  Christ- 
endom for  eighty  years  after  his  death.  Leonardo  Aretino,  a 
historian  known  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  share 
he  had  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Europe^,  was  an  eyewitness  df 
an  event  which  took  place  in  1400,  We  shall  give  his  account, 
translated  verbatim.  ' 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  alarms  and  troubles  of  the  wars,  either  hegoxx 
or  impending  between  the  States  of  Italy,  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence took  place.  All  the  inhabitants  *of  each  state  dressed  them* 
selves  in  white.  This  multitude  went  forth  with  extreme  devotion. 
They  passed  to  the  neighbouring  states,  humbly  craving  peace  and 
merC}'.  Their  journey  lasted  usually  ten  days ;  and  their  food  during 
this  time  was  bread  and  water.  None  were  seen  ip  the  towns  that 
were  not  dressed  in  white.  The  people  went  without  danger  into  an 
enemy's  country,  M^iither,  a  few  4ays  before,  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  approach.  No  one  ever  thought  of  betraying  another,  a^d 
.  strangers  were  never  insulted*  It  was  a  universal  truce  tacitly  un- 
derstood between  all  enemies,  This  lasted  ibr  about  two  months ; 
but  its  origin  is  not  clear.  It  was  conndently  affirmed  to  have  come 
down  from  the  Alps  into  Lombardy.  whence  it  spread  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  over  all  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Lucca  were  the  first 
who  came  in  a  body  to  Florence.  Their  presence  suddenly  excited 
an  ardent  devotion,  to  such  a  degree  that  even  those  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement, treated  this  enthusiasm  with  contempt,  were  the  first  to 
change  their  dress  and  join  the  procession,  as  if  they  were  -suddenly 


♦  Giovanni  Villani,  B.  9,  chap.  134. 
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impelled  by  a  beitrenly  Bttpiration.  The  people  of  Fterenoe  cfiTided' 
thennielves  into  four  parties ;  two  of  ffhich,  consisting  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  men,  women  and  dtiidren,  went  to  Arezzo.  The  re- 
maining two  took  other  directions,  and,  wherever  they  came^  the  in- 
habitants dressed  t&emselves  in  white,  and  followed  their  example. 
During  the  two  months  that  this  devotion  lasted,  war  was  never 
thought  of;  but,  *  no  sooner  had  it  passed  away,  than  the  people  re« 
sumed  their  arms,  and  the  previous  state  of  agitation  was  renewed. '^ 
Aret.  Hist.  Fhr.  b.  12.  c.  1. 

Such,  in  that  age,  was  the  force  of  religion^  and  Dante, 
therefore,  naturally  employed  its  terrors  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  touching  the  passions  of  his  cotemporaries.  But  tc- 
ligion,  Iq  Italy  especially,  was  overgrown  with  heresies  and 
tBOiisms,  which  often  produced  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts^ 
Saint  Francis  foundea  his  order  about  the  banning  of  the 
13th  century;  and  preached  the  &ith,  according  to  tJie  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  me  sects  whic^ 
the  Italian  chronicles  of  that  age  call  Valdesi,  Albig^i,  Cattari 
and  Paterini,  but  more  commonly  by  the  latter  name»  These 
four  sects  were  all  in  the  main  Manlcneaos.  At  the  same  tim^ 
St  Dominick  arrived  from  Spain,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
wherever  his  opinions  were  disputed.  It  was  he  who  founded 
the  Inquisitioji ;  and  was  himself  the  first  magtsier  sacripalatiy 
an  office  always  held  at  Rome,  even  in  oar  own  time,  by  a  Do- 
minican, who  examines  new  books,  and  decides  upon  their  pnb- 
'lication.  Before  die  institution  of  those  two  orders,  the  monks 
Were  almost  all  of  the  different  rules  of  St  Benedict,  refformed  by 
St  Bernard  and  other  abbots*  But,  being  occupied  in  tilling  the 
land,  or  in  perusing  manuscripts  of  antient  authors — ^in  fine,  never 

foing  beyond  theu*  xxmvents,  unless  to  become  the  ministers  of 
ingdoms,  where  diey  sometimes  exercised  kingly  powier, — their 
we^th,  education,  and  even  pride^  rendered  3iem  unfit  for  the 
business  of  running  from  place  to  place,  and  empWing  bypo- 
crisy,  impudence  and  cruelty^  in  the  s^rvici^  of  tne  riDpes*  St 
Bernard,  by  his  eloquence  aiid  rare  talents,  exercised  great  in*- 
fiuence  over  kings  and  pontiffs.  He  succeeded  in  firing  Europe 
(o  undertake  the  crusade ;  but,  to  give  durability  to  tne  opini- 
ens  'he  produced,  there  was  stiU  wanting  the  pertinacity  and  ro- 
goery  of  the  mendicant  firiars,  to  exhibit  to  the  people  specta- 
cles of  humility  and  privation,  and  ci  auto-da-fe.  They  had 
their  conv^its  in  towns,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try; whilst  the  Benedictines  were  living  like  great  feudal  lords 
in  their  castles.  Hence,  the  Italians  carefimy  niakie  the  dis- 
tinction of  Monaci  and  Fratu  The  formef^  were  always  more 
or  less  useful  to  agriculture — ^remarkable  for  the  luxury  m  which 
they  lived — ^receiviBg  amongst  them  only  persons  of  conditioii 


tor  the  mofit  part — and  each  congrc^tion  having  a  «ott  of  mo* 
^  narchical  constitution,  of  which  the  abbot  was  absolute  chief. 
The  constitution  of  die  Frati  wa«,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all 
times  more  or  less  democratic.  They  have  always  been  med- 
dling with  af&irs  of  state,  and  &mily  afiairs-*- 

*  Scire  voiuni  secreta  domus  ^tque  inde  timeri.  * 

The  Jesuits,  who*  have  been  lately  re-estab^lished^  are  also 
mendicant  FratL     Notwithstanding  their  great  wealth,  tliey 
observed  the  form,  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  beggmg, 
by  sending  out  their  conversi  (lay-brothers)  with  sacks,  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  to  beg  for  their  convents.     Having  been 
established  three  centuries  later  than  the  others,  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  to  give  refinement  to  the  arts,  and  to  avoid  the 
faults  of  those  who  preceded  them.     Mathew  Paris,  who  was 
nearly  cotemporary  with  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominick, 
has  given  pictures  of  their  new  flocks,  which  might  be  taken  for 
an  abstract  of  all  that  has  been  written  from  the  days  of  Pascal 
to  the  present,  concerning  the  Jesuits.     ^  The  people, '  says  he, 
*  called  them  hypocrites  and  successors  of  Antichrist,  pseudo-preach- 
ers, flatterers  and  counsellors  of  kings  and  princes,  despisers  and 
•upplanters  of  bishops,  violators  of  royal  marriage-bedb,  prevaricators 
of  confessions,  who,  wanderii^  over  unknovm  provinces,  minister  to 
the  audacity  of  sin.  *  (ad  an.  1256,  p.  939,  Edit.  1640.)    It  is  incon- 
cmable  what  an  ascendency  was  exercised  by  the  Dominicans 
md  Franciscfms  in  the  time  of  our  poet  over  the  passions  of  in- 
dividoalsy  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  the  powers  of  the  State. 
The  Franciscan,  Fra  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  possessed  unbounded . 
authority  in  Lombardy,  changing  the  laws,  leading  towns  and 
provinces  in  his  train ;  instigating  tlie  civU  animosities  of  that 
Unhappy  people  in  obedience  to  U»e  fatal  policy  of  the  Popes  i 
and)  when  harangues  and  intrigues  failed,  making  himself  q« 
beyed  by  auto-dar-fe.    By  a  document  published  not  long  since 
by  Mr  Marini,  it  appears,  th&t  auto-<la-fe  were  multiplied  by 
the  Dominicans,  even  beyond  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.    It  is  a  brief  of  Pope  Benedict  the  XL,  dated 
the  llth  of  March  1504,  and  addressed  to  the  Inquisitors  of 
Padua,  ordering  them  to  reverse  their  iniquitous  sei^tences,and  to 
go  on  with  their  triple  of  preaching  and  burning,  in  such  a  man« 
Sier,  that  the  outcries  of  the  people  should  no  longer  reach  his 
ears.     Benedict  the  XL  was  himself  a  Dominican ;  and  per- 
haps wished,  like  many  other  sovereigns,  to  profit  by  the  injus- 
tice of  his  agents,  without  appearing  to  be  a  party. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  friars  were  settmg  the  example  of 
the  most  i^amous  vices,  they  appear  also  to  have  originated  the 
most  sacrilegious  heresies.    The  Mendicants  not  only  continu- 
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ed  to  cry  .jap  their  innumerable  antiquated  Visions,  but  Invented 
newpnes  still  more  absurd,  which  they  continued  to  have  reveal- 
ed, sworn  to,  and  believed.     The  University  of  Paris  was  for  sc^ 
veral  years  agitated,  Europe  scandalized,  and  the  Vatican  occti- 
jpie<J  without  knowing  how  to  extricate  itself,  with  a  long  trial 
of  the  Dominicans  for  a  singular  attempt,  aided  by  a  Francis- 
can fanatick,  to  substitute  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Abbe 
Joachim,  with  some  supplements  of  their  own,   for  the  New 
Testament*     Mathew  Paris,  either  from  not  being  exactly  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing  abroad,  or  not  daring  to  state  all 
he  knew,  speaks  of  this  circumstance  Only  in  general  terms, 
*  They  preached,  *  says  he,  *  commented,  and  taught  certain  novel- 
ties, which,  as  far  as  they  were  known,  were  considered  me»e  ravings, 
and  reduced  those  into  a  book,  which  they  were  pleased  to  style 
*>  the  Everlasting  Gospel ; "  with  certain  other  things,  of  which  it 
would  not  be. wise  to  say  too  nfiuchi '  (Hist,  Ang*  ad  an.  1257.)     But 
he  has  said  quitp  enough  to  confirm  the  discoveries  subsequent- 
ly made  by  writers  of  every  communion,  respecting  this-  extra- 
ordinary fact,  and  to  make  known  in  what  state  jDante  found 
the  religion  of  Europe.     The  Inquisitors,  in  the  meantime, 
were  by  no  jneans  remiss  in  burning  astrologers,  and  persons 
dtcused  of  practising  the  art  of  magic,  though  it  soraetinaes  hap- 
pened that  an  astrologer  triumiphed  over  them.     Of  two  con- 
temporaries of  Dante,  one,  Gecco  d'Ascoli,  was  burned  by  or- 
der of  the  Dominican  Inquisition  at  Florence ;  *  s^id  the  other, 
Pietro  d*Abuiio,  who  was  reputed  to  be  confederate  with  devils, 
and  openly  professed  astrolog}'',  upon  being  accused  at  Paris, 
retorted  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  the  Dominicans — summon^ 
ed  them  to  appedrr^convicted  them  of  heresy  by  forty-five  spe» 
cial  arguments — procured  tJieir'  expulsion  and  exclusion  from 
Paris  for  a  considerable  period — and  was  himself  pronounced 
innocent  by  flie  Pope  at  Rome,  f    The  people,  however,  be- 
lieved in  the  po^<?r  of  this  magician.     It  is  mentioned  in  the 
chroiiicles  of  that  age,  and  still  riepeated  in  the  villages  of  Padua, 
that  Pietro  had  seven  spirits  at  his  command;  and  that  when 
he  was  going  to  be  hanged,  h^  substituted  an  ass  in  his  place* 
The  fact  is,  Siat  notwithstanding  his  canQnical  absolution,  Pietro 
had  admitted  in  his  writings  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  hut 
faian  actions^  and  denied  absolutely  the  existence  of 'demoBs.:(: 


♦  Gio.  Villani,  B.  JO.  Chap.  39. 
.    f  Michael  Sayonarola,  ad  an.  129^,  1299.;— Petri  Abani'qQnct- 
liator,  differentia  10.' 

\  This  curious  observation  .was  fif«t  made  by.  Pico  o^MirandoIa. 
See  De  rerum  Prcenotationef  secU  5.  .  '     * 


The  phiIos»ophy  of  Epicurus  had  made  some  progress  among 
the  higher  orders  in  the  age  of  Dante ;  Guido  Cavalcauti,  his 
intimate  friend,  was  pointed  out  by  the  people  for  his  Medita- 
tions against  the  Existence  of  God. 

Thus  were  the  grossest  abuses  of  superstition  and  fanaticism 
•mingled  with  heretical  license,  uncertainty  of  opinion,  popular 
credulity  and  atheism ;  and,  nevertheless,  Religion  was  still  thp 
great  centre  around  which  all  the  passions  and  interests  of 
mankind  revolved.  In  this  singular  condition  of  society,  Boni- 
face, in-  the  last  year  of  the  1 3th  century,  proclaimed  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Au 
'Christendom  was  accordingly  attracted  towards  the  holy  city*; 
and,  during  several  weeks,  200,000  foreigners  were  calcidated 
to  succeed  each  other  daily  ||  at  its  gates.  To  give  all  possible 
sdemnity  and  effect  to  tne  lessons  he  proposed  to  inculcate, 
'Dante  fixed  the  epoch  of  his  Vision  of  Divine  Justice,  in  the 
holy  week  of  that  year,  when  all  Europe  thus  went  forth  to  ob- 
tein  the  remission  of  sin«. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fill  up  some  of  the  lacuna  in 

.the  work  of  Mr  Cahcellieri ;  and  trust  wie  have,  at  the  same 
time,  negatived  many  of  the  trite  and  visionary  conjectures  tliat 

•  have  been  hazarded  upon  the  sources  whence  our  poet  might 
have  derived  the  idea  of  his  work.  *  There  are,  however, 
some  recent  authors,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  popular,  of 
whose  opinions  it  may  be  right  to  say  something.  Denina  has 
gone  the  length  of  supposing,  that  Dante  borrowed  his  plan 

^  from  a  masquerade  which  took  place  during  d  public  festival  at 
Florence,  in  which  devils  and  damned  souls  were  representeiLl 
as  characters.  This  strange  drama  was  exhibited  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Arno,  which,  being  made  of  wood,  gave  way  dur- 
ing the  show,  and  closed  the  scene,  most  tragically. — Now, 
it  appears  from  Villani,  that  Dante  had  left  Florence  two  years 
before;  and,  previously- to  his  departure,  had  composed  the 
seven  first  cantos  of  his  poem,  which  were  saved  by  his  wife 
when  his  house  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  faction  that 
persecuted  him.  The  manuscript,  by  Boccacio*s  account,  was 
sent  to  him  in  his  exile,  in  1302 ;  and  the  masquerade  of  *  the 
Damned  Souls '  was  represented  in  1304.  The  truth,  therefore, 
is  probably  the  very  reverse  of  Denina's  conjecture, — that  the 
idea  of  the  show  was  suggested  to  the  people  of  Florence  by 

II  Maratori,  Annali,  ad  an.  1300. 

♦  Romance  of  Guerino-^Saint  Patrick^ s  jnt-^The  Jt^ler  ixiho  goes 
to  Hell — The  dream  of  HeU — The  road  to  iiTf^^— and^ree  Tales  of 
the  12th  and  ISth  centuries,  to  be  found  in  the  old  French  Fabliattx* 
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the  begiimin^  of  their  feUew-citizen's  poem,  l^irabotchi  and 
l^f  r  Sisinondi,  indeed,  are  both  of  this  opinion ;  and  we  may 
add,  that,  even  in  1295,  Dante,  in  his  little  work^  entitled 
<  La  Vita  Nuova, '  gives  distinct  hints  of  the  design  of  hii  great 
poem. 

Our  poet  was  t^^e  pupil  of  Brunetto  Latini^  who,  in  a  sort  of 
poem,  entitled  the  Tesoretta^  suppose^  himsdf  guided  by  Ovid 
through  the  mazes  of  a  forest,  m  search  of  the  oracles  of  nar 
tore  and  philosophy ;  and  from  this  model  it  is  confidendy  a^ 
serted^  that  the  pupil  loses  himself  in  a  forest,  and  takes  Virgil 
for  bis  guides  That  Mr  Comiani  should  dilate  ^pon  this  fine 
discoveryi,  is  very  natural — ^for,  of  all  the  historians  of  Italian 
literature,  he  is  0ie  most  ouackish  and  the  most  in^t-  But  it 
is  lameiitable  that  it  should  be  repeated  with  even  more  con&r 
dence  by  Mr  Ginguen6.  He  is  *  astonished^  that  no  Italian 
before  Mr  Corniani  suspected  this  to  be  the  origin  of  Dante^i 
.poem;' — ^and  we  are  astonished^  in  our  turn,  that  I^Ir  Gin* 
guene  should  not  know  this  suspicion  to  be  as  old  as  the  year 
1400.  It  may  be  collected,  indeed,  from  th^  biogrffj^hical  ac- 
count of  Dante,  by  Philip  yillani,  nephew  to  the  illustrious 
historian  of  that  name;  and  was  advanced  more  boldly  by  o- 
thers  a  few  years  after,  and  at  a  longer  intervals  *  Federi^ 
Ubaldini  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Tesoretto  isi 
1642 — *  Aver  Dante  imitato  il  Tesoretto  di  Brunetto  Latini.^ 
Mi*  Oinguend  too,  we  may  say,  has  been  much  too  fiiyourable  in 
his  judgment  pf  the  Tesoretto^  which  is  really  a  very  niean  and 
scarcely  intelligible  performance.  Thoygh  written  six  hundred 
years  ago,  we  suspect  there  are  but  few  persons  who  have  read 
It  in  all  that  time.  Wotild  it  be  credited,  that  Count  Mazzu«> 
chelli^  and  Father  Quadrio,  the  two  Italian  writer}*  who  have 
most  carefully  explored  the  old  authors^  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Tesoretto^  even  while  they  were  busy  disput- 
ing a^put  it  ?  Both  writers,  misled  by  the  re^iemblance  of 
name,  mention  it  as  an  abridgment  of  the  TesorOf  which  is  in 
fact  the  great  work  of  Brunetto  liatini,  but  has  nothix)g  what^ 
ever,  either  m  conception  or  matter^  in  common  with  the  Te- 
soretto. The  Tescro,  besides,  is  written  in  Frendi,  and  in 
grOse.  Monsignor  Fontamni,  who  is  occasionally  bewildered 
y  his  admiration  of  what  is  iold,  calls  the  Tesorotto — *'  Poesiia 
cristiana,  nobile  e  morale. '  Its  orthodoxy  we  do  not  dispute ; 
'But,  for  nobleness,  we  can  see  nothing  but  th^  reverse;  And, 
as  to  its  morality,  it  consists  entkely  in  a  string  of  maxims,  or 
rather  proverbs,  without  imageiy,  sentiment,  or  a  single  spark 

'  t  ,•  ,  * 

■  ■    ■  ■  ■  ■    .  ■  ■        ■  1— W^^  l[ 

f  Vide  Lbr.Mehus,  vita  del  Tramerwri,  piu;e  I5S« 
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of  aidmatioa.  It  is  moreover  dUfigured  by  grammatical  inac* 
cucades,  vutgarlsms  of  phrase,  and  a  ^eat  number  oi  wordtii 
CO  ob»aure»  as  not  to  be  found  even  m  ihi  dietionarv  ifi  la 
Crusca*  Hiat  Academy,  which  was  certainly  disposed  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  early  Florentine  writers^  and 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  with  mora 
car^  has  characterized  the  Tcsoretto  in  three  words — *  Poesia 
a  fo«ia  di  frottola ' — (poetry  in  the  trivial  ballad  style.) 

Aror  all  this,  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet  with 
A  passage  i^  the  following  in  so  learned  and  correct  an  author 
as  Mr  Hallam.  *  Tbe  source  from  which  Dante  derived  the  schema 
^  and  general  idea  (^  his  poem,  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  ia 
^  Italy.  To  his  original  mind,  one  might  have  thought  the  sixth 
^  iEneid  w^uld  have  sufficed.  But  it  hi^pens,  in  &ct»  that  he  took 
f  his  plauj  with  more  direct  imitation  than  we  should  expect,  from 

*  the  Tesoretto  of  his  master  in  philosophical  studies,  Brunetto  La« 

*  tinL  This  is  proved  by  Mr  Ginguen^,  B.  2.  p.  8. '  Even  the  au- 
thority  is  hastily  quoted  for  this  hasty  opinion :  for  though  it  is 
);rue,  that^  in  the  place  cited  by  Mr  Hallam,  and  elsewhere,  the 
French  critic  has  made  the  assertion  here  imputed  to  him,  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  succeeding  volume,  this  certaintjf 
IS  reduced  Xo  pt;obabiliiy.  Mr  Ginguen^  there  says  only,  ^  that 
Dante  gave  grandeur  and  poetic  colouring  to  the  ideas  of  his 
master,  Brunetto, — if  indeed  he  borr&wed  any  from  him  ;  and  si* 
milar  ideas  were  not  dictated  to  him  by  the  nature  of  his  subject*  * ' 
{^ol.  11.  p.  27).  And  at  last  this  great  discovery  dwindles  in« 
to  a  mere  possibility ;  for  Mr  Ginguen^  in  giving  some  ea^ 
tracts  from  the  Tesoretto,  is  reduced  to  the  avowal,  *  that 
It  is  at  least  possible  Dante  may  have  profited  by  it '  (p.  8.} 
The  truth  is,  that  such  inaccuracies  ana  inconsistendes  are  al» 
most  inevitable  in  treating  of  a  foreign  literature;  and  ei^ 
ciatiy  of  a  literature  so  copious  and  peculiar  as  the  Ifahan* 
'The  history  of  its  eminent  writers  is  entangled  in  the  disseo* 
sions  of  the  different  provinces — ^the  systems  of  their  different 
schools — their  religious  opinions,  a^d  not  infrequently  the  po* 
litical  interests  of  their  several  masters*  Hence,  in  order  to 
appcetiate  the  force  or  the  vidue  of  their  expressions^  it  is  o& 
jten  necess^ary  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different 
JBystems  of  hterary  education,  'of  manners,  of  revolutions^  of 
£|overnments,  ana,  often,  even  of  the  personal  character  and 
aesign  of  each  writer.  In  Italy,  too,  it  should  be  remember- 
ed,  that  there  has  not  for  centuries  been  any  political  freedom^ 
and  that  the  people  have  been  studioudy  kept  in  ignorance 
3?lattery  and  satire  have  accordingly  been  ehiefly  in  request—^ 
rhile  party  spirit  and  imposture  have  had  fiill  play«    The  num-* 


ber  OF  teftders^  at  the  same  time,  is  sa  limited,^  2a  to  oonBist  al-* 
inost  wholly  of  proteges,  patrons  and. rivals:  aiad  the  men  of 
tetters,!  who  might  e?epose  imposture,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
hkvfe  i'arrely  been  able  to  speak  without  danger,  we  have  already 
observed;  that  the  Jesuits  usurped  every  branch  of  polite  litera- 
ture ;  and  that,  to  serve  the  cause  of  theropei^  they  systematically 
decried  Dante,  with  the  other  noblest  eeniuses  of  Italy.  Never- 
theless, the  history-of  the  Jesuit  Tiraboschi,  is  (witn  very  few 
Exceptions)  the  constant  model  of  Mr  Ginguen)^,  who  in  feet 
has  done  little  more  than  impart  a  more  lively  colouring  to  the 
original  desigri  of  that  learned  but  prejudiced  pwson.  Iii  the 
execution  of  this  humble  tadc,  however^  he  now  and  tlien  gets 
so  bewrldered  4s  to  be  unjust  to  his  model : — ^for  exuiQpie,  he 
actually  chargesr  Tiraboschi  *  with  having  confountfed  tne  Te- 
soro  with  the  TesOretto, '  (vol.  II.  p.  S.) ; — ^while  the  fact  is,.  tha|; 
Tiraboschi  wks  the  very  person  who'  first'  exposed  this  blunder 
of  Mazzuchelli'and  Quadrio,  to  which  we  have  already  adverts 
ed,  (Storia  Lett!  vol.  IV.  lib.  8.  c*  ^.)  The  French,  however^ 
are  "apt^  we  suspectj  to.  fall  into  such  perplexities.  The.  Abbe 
do  Sades,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Petrarca,  relates  qf  that 
poet-:—*  that,  to  avoid  a  winter  passagje  &oer  the  mountains  be^ 
twieen  Milan  and  Venice^  he  postponed  Jnisjourney,'  &c.  (vol.  IH. 
p.  8'45.)  Now,  we  shall  not  venture  to  say  what  might  have 
been  the  state  of  that  country  anterior  to  the  deluge :  But  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  in  no  author,  antient  or  modern,  air- 
ways excepting  M.  de  jSades,  is  there  the  least  mention  oJF 
Jhomitains  between  Milan  and  Venice — a  tract  of  country  so 
flati  as  to  be  called,  in  the  chronicles  of  tHe  time  of  Petrarca — 
*;La'Valle  Lombarda.  * — The  Key  to  the  whoje  is,  that  the 
Abbe  had  never  been  in  Italy, — and  that  Mr  Ginguene  wrote  in 
tjie  same  predicament ;  having  never  penetrated  peyond  Turin, 
wTiere^he  went  as  ambassador  in  the  time  of  the  Republic 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  should  now  and  then 
make  a  slip — But  he  might  have  ayoided  quoting  foreign  as 
native  authority.  ^  Poui*  ne  point  alleguer  ici  *  observes  Mr 
Ginguene  (vol.  I.  p..  25)  '  (Tautorites  suspectes;  c'est  encore 
dans  les  Itcdiens  que  je  puiserais :  ^  And  incontinently,  he  cites  a 
passage  of  Mr  Andres^  who  certainly  writes  ii\  Italian,  but  is 
(I  Spaniard  ir^diXiA^  moreover,  generally  considered  in  Italy,  as 
neither  very  well  acquainte4  with  its  literature,  nor  very  just 
to  it.  ^ 

'  Tlie  work  of  Mr  Frederick  Schlegel,  which  has  been  very 
lately  translated  into  English,  is  another  instance  of  the  ha- 
zards of  all  peremptory  criticism  on  the  character  of  foreign 
writers.      Tne  German  author  has  entitled  his  book—*  Z^c? 
3 
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iiires  cm  the  Hhfoti/  of  Literature,  anttent  and  modern.  *  He  is 
gracrously  pleased  to  represent  Dante  as  *  the  greatest  of  Italiam 
and  of  Christian  poets, ' — but  observes,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'  the  Ghibeline  harshness  appears  in  Dante  in  a  form  noble  and 
dignified.  But  although  it  may  perhaps  do  no  injury  to  the 
outward  beauty,  it  Certainly  mars,  in  a  veiy  considerable  de- 
gree, the  internal  charm  of  his  poetry.  His  chief  defect  is^ 
m  a  word,  the  "Want  of  gentle  feeliiigs.*  Now,  the  opinion  o^ 
Mr  flaillanl  is  dii*ectly  opposite  to  that  of  this  learned  Thcban. 

*  In  one  so  highly  endowed  by  nature,  *  observes  Mr  Hallam,  ^  and 
so  consummate  by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathize  with  a  re- 
sentment which  exile  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh.  But 
the  heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  sensible  and  even  tender  ;  his  poetry 
is  full  of  comparisons  from  rural  life  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  early 
passion  for  Beatrice,  pierces  through  the  teil  of  allegory  that  sur- 
rounds her.  But  the  memory  of  his  injuries  ptfrsued  him  into  th^ 
immensity  of  eternal  light ;  and,  in  the  company  of  saints  and  an« 
gels,  his  unforgiving  spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence.'  It 
would  be  presumption  in  us  to  determine — betweeiidVIr  Schle^ 
gel  and  Mr  Haliam— which  has  read  Dante  with  more  care| 
but  the  poem  itself,  we  think,  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  die 
English  critic  has  the  truer  sense  of  its  character — and  is  most 
in  unison  with  the  soul  of  the  poet,  which  was  fraught  even  ta 
redundance  with  *  gentle  feelings,  *  and  poured  them  out,bn  every 
occasion,  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy  perhaps  unequalled  in  wf 
other  writer.  We  must  however  remind  even  Mr  Hailam,  that 
Dbnte  does  not  always,  in  his  poem,  mention  his  country  with  1%^ 
sentment ;  and)  in  his  prose  work,  '  II  Convito^ '  he  ccmembeni 
Florence  with  the  most  affectionate  tenderness.  He  styles  tlif 
injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens  towards  himself,  a  fault,  not  a 
crime — and  offers  up  a  pathetic  prayer,  ♦  that  his  bones  might 
repose  at  last  in  the  sofl  bosom  cf  that  land  which  had  nursed 
and  borne  him  to  the  maturity  of  his  age. ' — We  subjoin  his 
own  words,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  sufficiently 
conversant  with  Itidian  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  original,  and 
who  will  thence  readily  concur  in  the  truth  of  our  observation! 

*  Ahi !  piaciutQ  fosse  al  Dispensatore  dell'  Universo  che  la  cagione 
della  mia  scusa  mai  non  fosse  stata  !  Che  nd  altri  contro  ine  avria 
fallato,  n^  io  sotierto  avrei  pena  ingiustamente ;  pena,  dico,  d'esilid 
e  di  poverta,  poiche  fu  piacere  dei  cittadini  della  bejlissima  e  famo- 
sissima  figlia  di  Roma,  Fiorenza,  di  gittarmi  fuori  del  suo  dolce  seno, 
nel  quale  nato  e  nudrito  fui  fino  al  colmo  della  mia  vita ;  e  nel  quale, 
con  buona  pace  di  quella,  desidero  con  tutto  il  euore  di  riposare 
I'animo  stanco,  e  terminare  il  tempo  che  mi  e  dato. ' 

Mr  Schl^el,  however,  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  im- 
puted haisluiess  of  soul  to  Dante.     This,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of 
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traditional  censure,  derived  from  the  fimtidioas  critics  of  the 
^ourt  of  Leo  X. ;  for  our  poet^  it  must  be  confessed}  was 

••.••..••  minus  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  horum  kominum  •••«•»•«. 

•••••••^  at  est  vir  bonusy  ut  mdior 

Non  alius  quisqtuinit  at  ingenium  ingens. 
It  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  character  of  the  earlier  poets, 
fliat  they  continually  reveal  to  us  in  their  writings  the  inmost 
feelings  and  dispositions  of  their  souls.  ,  They,  as  it  were,i  say 

to  the  reader, 

Tibi  mmct  h&rtatrte  CamanSy 
Excutienda  damns  pracordia. 
But,  in  order  to  obtain  just  views  of  those  characteristic  feel- 
ings, their  poems  should  be  read  through  and  through ;  whereat 
the  generauty  of  critics  content  themselves  with  a  few  popular 
passages,  and  judge  of  the  rest  according  to  the  response  of 
some  of  those  oracles,  who,  like  Cardinal  Bembo,  have  had  the 
art  or  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  dicta  pass  curr^it  m 
authority.  Dante  is,  perhaps,  the  poet  most  spoken  of,  and 
least  read  by  foreigners.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  select 
a  few  passages  from  the  manj  that  might  be  found  in  his  poeov 
to  prove  that  his  heart  was  as  much  distinguished  for  gentle- 
ness, as  for  magnanimity  and  force* 

The  haughtiness  of  demeanour,  attributed  to  him  by  all  the 
writers  from  Giovanni  Villani  to  the  present  day^  probably  ia 
not  exai^erated.  He  was  naturally  nroud ;  and  when  he  com*- 
pared  himself  with  his  cotemporaries,  ne  felt  his  own  superiority^ 
and  took  refuge,  as  he  expresses  it  himself  with  so  much  hap^ 


Sotio  twhergo  del  ientirsi  pure* 

Conscience  makes  me  firm ; 
The  boon  companioni  tvAo  her  strong  breastplate 
Buckles  on  him  thatjeeh  no  guilt  within^ 
And  bids  lum  on,  and  fear  not* 
^Nevertheless,  this  inflexibility  and  pride,  melt  at  once  into  the 
aofi^t  deference  and  docility,  when  he  meets  those  who  have 
claims  upon  his  gratitude  or  respect.    In  conversing  with  the 
phade  m  Brunetto  Latini,  who  was  damned  for  a  shameful 
(ttim^  be  still  attends  his  master  with  his  head  bent  down — 

//  capo  ckino 
TP9M9  co»>'  uom  (Ae  tpatrente^oada^^ 

H^d  my  bead 
}}fnl  down  as  one  wbe  walks  in  reverent  guise. 
We  believe  it  has  never  been  remarked  that  Dante^  wh« 
makes  it  a  rule^  in  conversing  with  all  othersi  to  employ  the  pro- 
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noun  Hi  (thou))  uses  the  pronoun  "ooi  (you)  in  addressing  his 

£  receptor  Brunetto,  and  his  mistress  Beatrice.    Even  Mr  Carf 
as  not  seized  this  shade  of  distinction,  and  tramlates 

Sete  voi  quiy  serBrunetto^^ 
—by—  Sirl  BruneCto! 

And  art  thou  here  ? 
Our  poet  has   even  carried  modesty  so  iiur  as  not  to  pror 
nounce  his  own  name ;  and  upon  one  oocajsion^  when  he  waa 
asked  who  he  was,  did  not  sa[y  diat  he  was  Dante;  but  whilst 
he  described  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  genius,  ascribed  all  the  merit  to  love,  by  whScli 
he  was  kispired— 

••••••.••  io  mi  son  un^  eke  quando 

.  Amore  spira^  noto  tea  quel  modo 

Che  detta  dentro^  oo  significando. 

Count  of  me  but  as  one 

Who  am  the  scribe  of  Love,  that,  when  he  breathes, 
.  Take  up  my  pen,  and,  as  he  dictates,  write. 

Yet  when  the  beloved  Beatrice  addresses  him,  as  if  to  reproach 
him  with  his  past  life — 

Dante  I 

Nan  pianger  ancoy  non  pianger  nncora  ; 

Che  pianger  ti  convien  per  aura  spada — 

Dante,  weep  not ; 

Weep  thou  not  yet ; — behoves  thee  feel  the  edge 

Of  other  sword,  and  thou  shalt  weep  for  that; 
he  writes  his  own  name,  lest  he  should  alter  or  omit  a  singfe 
word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  her  he  loved ;  yet,  even  for  &is^ 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  excuse  himself — 

Quando  mi  vokiy  at  suon  del  name  mio 

Che  di  necesdti  qui  si  rigistra*^ 

Turning  me  at  the  sound  of  mine  own  name 

Which  here  I  am  compiled  to  recister. 
This  repugntoce  to  occupy  his  readers  with  his  own  particn* 
lar  concerns,  (sl  repugnance  of  which  we  hatve  certcinly  no  rea* 
son  to  complam  in  the  authors  of  the  present  day),  has  perhaps; 
imposed  upon  Dante  his  singular  silence  respecting  his  family  : 
Whilst  he  records  a  variety  of  domestic  anecdotes  of  almost  all 
his  acquaintance,  and  ao  forcibly  paints  the  niiseries  of  exile,  he 
omits  one  grief  the  most  cruel  of  all — diat  of  a  father  without 
a  house  to  shelter,  or  bread  to  feed  his  young  and  helpless 
childreii.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  had  several  sons,  and 
that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  proscription  and  distress  until  the 
period  of  his  death.  But,  for  this  fact,  we  xire  indebted  only  to 
the  historians.  From  his  own  writings  it  could  i\otbe  even 
suspected  that  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father. 
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It  is,'  however,  easy  to  perceive,  that  he  is  thinking  of  his 
ifunily,  when  be  exclaims,  that  the  women  of  Florence,  m  older 
times,  when  purity  of  morals  and  civil  concord  prevailed,  were 
not  reduced  to  a  life  of  widowhood  whilst  their  husbands  yet 
lived — or  obliged  to  share  with  them  the  sufferings  of  their  exile, 
without  knowing  in  what  place  they  should  find  a  grave — 
OJoriuttote,  e  dasctma  era  certa 
'  Delia  sua  sepoUwra — 

'I  Oh !  happy  they, 

Each  sure  of  burial  in  her  native  land. 

:  It  is  not  alone  in  his  *  comparisons  drawn  from  rural  life, '  ^s 
remarked  by  Mr  Hallam,  but  principally  in  what  lie  says  of 
^cial  intercourse,  and  of  the  brighter  days  of  his. country,  that 
we  perceive  the  sensibility  and  gentleness  of  his  nature.  He 
ddights  in  painting  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  of  which  he  pre- 
sents a  most  affectmg  picture  in  the  1 5th  Canto  of  the  Para- 
diso,  whence  we  have  taken  the  verses  just  quoted.  He  does 
not  lament  the  loss  of  innocence  and  simplicity  alone,  but  also 
of  the  refined  luxury,  the  couitesy,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry and  love,  and  the  tone  of  high  breeding  in  society,  which 
in  Italy,  it  seems,  were  then  beginning  to  disappear. 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  the  toils  and  ease 

That  witched  us  into  love  and  courtesy. 

Le  donne^  i  cavalier\  gU  affanni  e  gli  agi 

Che  ne  invogUova  amore  e  cortesia. 
These  two  lines  have  such  a  charm  to  Italian  ears,  that  Arios- 
tOj  after  having  sketched  a  thousand  beginnings  for  his  poem, 
and  decided  upon  an  indifferent  one  enough,  which  was  printed,- 
finally  rejected  them  all  in  J;he  second  edition,  and  substituted 
ftlmost  word  for  word,  the  verses  of  D^mte,  as  follows — 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  Varmi,  gli  amort 

Le  cortesie,  Vaudaci  imprese,  io  canto* 
But  the  slight  change  which  it  was  necessary  to  make,  destroyed 
the  sweet  harmony  of  the  original;  and  the  delicate  sentiment 
of  regret  is  wholly  lost  in ,  the  imitation.  It  Is  very  rarely  that 
.the  same  ideas,  or  the  same  words,  produce  the  same  effect, 
when  transplanted  from  the  place  into  which  they  first  dropped 
from  the  heart  of  a  man  of  genius. 

It  is.  curious  to  see,  how  little  novelty  there  is,  even  in  the 
most  modem  of  our  elegant  distresses,  Dante,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  complains,  that  commerce  having  suddenly 
.  enriched  numbers  of  mere  clowns,  society  was  corrupted  and  de- 
based by  an  upstart  aristocracy  whoge  insolence  and  profusion 
had  put  to  flight  all  courtesy  of  heart,  and  refinement  of  breed* 
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An  upstart  multitude*  and  ftudd6n,gain» 

Pride  and  excess,  oh !  Florence !  have  in  thee 

Engendered;  sathat  liow  in  tears  thou  mourn'st* 
This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  our  poet*  mingles 
with  stern  justice  of  observation^  a  sentiment  of  plaintive  ten- 
derness for  his  country. .   It  will,  we  believe,  be  much  more  for«- 
cibly  felt  by  those  who  understand  the  originaL 

La  genie  nuova  e  i  subUi  gttadagni, 

OrgogUo  e  dismisura  (tan  generalay 

Fwrenza^  in  te I  si  che  tugid  ten  piagni. 
He  has  also  the  genfirosity  to  attribute  to  others  the  courtesy 
which  was  felt  with  so  much  nobleness,  and  expressed  with  so 
much  sweetness  by  himself.  Upon  his  entrance  into  Purgatory, 
he  meets  his  friend  Casella,  a  celebrated  musician,  who  died  a> 
short  tjjne  before,  and  whom  he  deeply  lamented. — 

Then  one  I  saw,  darting  before  the  rest 

With  such  food  ardour  to  embrace  me,  I 

To  do  the  like  was  moved :  O,  shadows  vain, 

Except  in  outward  semblance !  Thrice  my  hands 

I  clasped  behind  it ;  they  as  oft  returned 

Empty  into  my  breast  again :  Surprise, 

I  need  must  think,  was  painte4  in  my  looks, 
"  For  that  the  shadow  smiled  and  backward  drew. 

To  follow  it  I  hastened,  but  with  voice 

Of  Iweetness,  it  enjoined  me  to  desist : 

Then  who  it  was  I  kne^,  and  prayed  of  it 

To  talk  with  me  it  would  a  little  pause : 

It  answered,  *^  Thee  as  in  my  mortal  frame 

I  loved,  so  loosed  from  it  I  love 'thee  still. 

And  therefore  pause ;  but  why  walkest  thou  here? '' 
We  shall  give  neither  the  sequel  nor  the  original  of  this  dia^ 
'logne*    Even  this  £eeble  attempt  at  translation  suffices/ to  show, 
4hat  it  wa3  dictated  to  a  delicate  mind  by  nature.    At  the  close 
of  their  conversation  the  poet  asks  his  fri^tid  to  sing. 

Then  I : ''  If  new  laws  have  not  quite  destroyed 

Memory  and  use  of  that  sweet  song  of  love. 

That  whilom  all  my  cares,  had  power  to  'suage^ 

Fieasfe  thee  with  it  a  liltte  to- console 

My  spirit— 

*\  Love  that  discourses  in  my  jthoughtsu  "  He  then 

Began,  in  such  soft  accents,  that  within 

Th^  sweetness  thrills  me  yeU 

These  lines  convey  but  a  dim  shadow  of  the  grace  and  ten- 
derness of  the  original.  .       ,  '    : 

Edio:  "  Se  nuova  legge  non  it  fqglie 

Merhoria  o  uko  alV  amoroso  6anto\ 

€J^  mi  solea  quetar  tutte  mie  vqglie  ; 


Di  eid  ti  jdacck  Miatare  idptani^ 

L'amma  miU'^ 

**  Amor  che  ndla  tnente  nd  ragiona  **•— 

Comhwio  e^i  Mot  A  dokeinetUe 

Che  la  dokexsm  ancor  dgniro  m  $uana. 
DantC}  in  the  nvords  *  amoroso  canto, '  asks  his  friend  gene* 
rally  to  sipff  him  some  strain  that  should  excite  in  him  feeU 
ings  of  tenaerness  and  love ;  whilst  in  Mr  Car/s  translation, 
the  words  '  that  song  of  lore,  *  seem  rather  to  indicate  some 
particular  song,  and  thereby  destroy  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
the  poet's  idea;  for  the  touch  of  courteous  and  gentle  feeling 
whidi  he  imagines  in  his  friend  is,  that  Casella  selects  a  song 
which  Dante  had  himself  written  for  Beatrice.  This  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  poem;  but  we  have  found  the  Canzone,  of  which 
the  opening  is  siven  here,  among  his  lyric  compositions. 

Perhaps  we  nave  hot  correctly  seized  the  acceptation  in  whicK 
the  woras  *  gentle  feelings  '  are  used  by  Mr  F.  SchlegeL  It 
is  difScult  for  people  to  understand  each  other  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  foreign  language.  We  have  before  us  a  French 
translation  of  ^the  Inferno^  published  a  few  years  since  in  Lon- 
don, in  whicH  the  translator  compl^s  ^  of  not  finding  enough 
of  episodes  in  the  poem  of  Dante— and  this  radical  v|ce  of  the 

S>em,  he  says,  necessarily  fittigues  the  most  intrepid  reader. ' 
ow,  in  as  much  as  the  whole  poem,  and  particularly  the  Jn- 
femoy  is  a  tissue  of  qptsodee^  we  are  obligea  to  conclude  that^ 
in  French  literature,  the  woni  episoie  means  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  n  generally  understood^  We  have,  however, 
,  too  many  frightful  examples  before  us,  to  enter  into  discussions 
relating  to  a  foreign  language.  Mr  Oinguen^  who  has  treated 
Italian  literature  with  more  zeal  and  candour,  and  who  was  ^ge- 
nerally better  qualified  than  many  whahave  undertaken  the  same 
task,  is,  we  regret  to  repeat,  one  of  those  examples.  The  si- 
mile of  Dante  ,(Inf.  Ca:iit.  1.) 

JEi  come  ^fuei  eke  con  letut  o^ffhuHotttf 
Uscito  Juor  del  pei&go  oBa  rioa^ 
Si  volg^  a/T  acqua  ferigUosa^  €  guatOf  ^ 
is  translated  by  Mr  GinguenC  ^  Comme  un  ifojfogettr  kari  d^kaleinef 
descendu  sur  le  rixHige,  ioume  ses  regards  vers  la  mer  oilUa  eouru  tani 
4e  dangers.^    In  the  original,  tiie  questleii  is  net  about  a  trav^er 
at  sea,  but  about  a  man  who  saves  himself  by  swimming*    He 
reaches  the  shore,  after  having  de^aired  of  escif)e^  and  when  it 

*  And  as  a  man  with  difficult  short  breath 

Forespient  with  toiling,  *scaped  from  sea  to  shore 
Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gaze.    (Carys  trandai.) 
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the  very  last  gasp.  The  T^ords  •  *  fuor  del  peli^  *  present  the 
man  to  our  unagination  as  if  he  had  been  just  vomited  up 
by  the  ocean;  and  the  concluding  verse  places  him  in  that 
sort  of  stupor  which  is  felt  upon  passing  at  once  to  sa^ty 
from  despair,  without  any  intervention  of  hope.  He  looks 
back  upon  perdition  with  a  stare,  unconscious  how  he  had  e- 
scaped  it.  The  word  *  guata  '  which  ends  the  stanza  and  the 
sentence,  presents  all  this,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader — and  leaves  him  in  full  possession  of  the  image 
which  the  poet  had  conjured  up  by  his  genius. 

Such  observations  may  appear  too  minute  and  particular;  but 
it  is  in  things  like  this,  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  Dante  con- 
sists. He  condenses  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  facts  he 
relates — ^and  expresses  himself  invariably  by  images,  and  those 
images  often  what  the  Italian  painters  call  in  iscorcio.  Even 
his  largest  groupes  are  composed  of  a  very  few  strokes  of  the 
pencil — and  in  none  does  he  ever  stop  to  fill  up  the  design  with 
minute  or  successive  touches,  but  passes  hastily  on  through  the 
boundless  variety  of  his  subject,  without  once  pausing  to 
heighten  the  effect,  or  even  to  allow  its  fuU  development  to  the 
emotion  he  has  excited.  A  single  word  flung  in  apparently 
without  design,  often  gives  its  whole  light  and  character  to  the 
picture.  Thus,  in  the  third  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  the  poet 
gazes  with  fixed  eyes  upon  the  shades  as  they  move  over  the 
mountain.     One  stands  still  and  addresses  him. 

Then  of  them  one  began — "  Whoe'er  thou  art 

Who  journey 'st  thus  this  way,  thy  visage  turn. 

Think  if  me  elsewhere  thou  hast  ever  seen.  " 

I  towards  him  turned,  and  with  fixed  eyes  beheld. 

Comely  and  fair  and  gentle  of  aspect 

He  seemed  ;  but  on  one  brow  a  gash  was  marked ; 

When  humbly  I  disclaimed  to  have  beheld 

Him  ever.     "  Now  behold,  "  he  said  ;  and  showed^ 

High  on  his  breast,  a  wound ;  then  snyiing,  spake^ 

«  I  am  Manfredi.  " 

E  un  di  loro  incomincioy  chiunque 
Tu  se\  cost  andnndo  wdgi  7  visOy 
Pon  menie,  se  di  l^  mi  vedesti  unquCi 

lo  mi  vohi  ver  lui,  e  guardmlfiso,     . 
Biondo  era,  e  beUo,  e  di  gentile  aspetta  i 
Ma  run  de*  cigU  un  colpo  avea  diviso, 

Quando  mijui  umilmente  disdetto^ 
D*averlo  ^is^o  mai,  eldi&se.:  orvedi; 
E  mostrommi  una  piaga  a  sommo  UpetiOi 

Poi  sorridendo  disse  :  lo  son  Manfredi. 

Manfredi  was  the  mo»t  powerful,  princ^  of  ttaiy>  wd  the  i^hi«C 
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support  of  the  Ghibelinc  party;  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  The  I^ope  had  his  bones  dug  up  and  ex- 
posed, in  order  that  they  might  be'  *  washed  by  the  rain^  and 
stiiy^ed  by  the  wind. '  *  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  Dante  felt  at 
the  sight  of  this  ill-fated  and  youthful  hero.  We  look  to  iSnd  a 
eulogy  upon  him;  but  the  poet,  in  his  own  person^  speaks  not 
of  Manfredi.  It  is  by  the  single  word  sorridendo  that  the  r^d- 
er  is  moved  to  admiration  and  to  pity*  Dante  employs  but  that 
one  touchy  to  express  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  smiling,  whilst 
he  shows  the  wound  that,  arrested  him  in  his  career  of  gl^fJV 
—and  discovering,  in  that  smUe^  hi»  contempt  of  the  vindictive 
fuiy  of  his  enemies. 

We  shall  add  but  one  example  more^  to  show  tlie  difficulty  of 
explaining  the  beauties  of  Dante's  composition  by  any  general 
description.  The  passage  we  select  is  from  the  episode  of 
'  Francesca  da  Rimini^ '  as  being  most  familiar  to  the  English 
reader,  both  from  its  own  popularity,  and  from  the  beautiful 
amplification  of  it  which  Mr  Hunt  ba%  lately  given  to  the  pub* 
lie.     Francesea  says  to  the  poety 

Amor^  cKoL  cor  gentU  ratio  s^apprender 
,    Prese  eostui  delia  bella  persona 

Che  mifu  iolta  ;  e'  il  modoancor  rnqffende  ?. 
Amor^  cKa  ntdlo  amato  amar  perdona^ 
Mi  prese  djsl  eostui  piacer  si  forte 
Chey  come  vedi,  ancor  non  wHabbandona  s 
Amor  condusse  not  ad  una  morte^ 

Love,  that  iti  gentle  heart  is  quickly  learned^ 
Entangled  him  by  that  fair  form,  from  me 
Ta'en  in  such  cruel  sort,  as  grieves  me  still ; 
Love,  that  denial  takes  from  none  beloved, 
Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  so  passing  welU 
That,  as  thou  see'st,  he  yet  deserts  me  not ; 
Love  brought  us  to  one  death. 
The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  is  as  highly  and  complete- 
ly wrought,  we  think,  in  these  few  linos,  as  that  of  j2(//«^/^  in 
the  whole  tragedy  of  Shakespeare.     Francesea  imputes  the  pas- 
sion her  brother-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not  to  depravity,  but 
nobleness  of  heart  in  him,  f  and  to  her  own  loveliness.     With 
a  mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  complacent  naiveti^  she 
says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  ignominious  death  robbed  him  of 

*  Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia  e  muove  il  vento. 

•f  The  words  *  gentilcy  *  and  *  geniilezzoj  *  as  used  by  the  'best 
writers,  from  Dante  to  the  present  day,  denote  rather  noblesese  of 
80^1  than  amiableness  of  manners.  Gentilezza  is  a  propensity  towards 
all  that  is  beavitlful  and  generous  ;  and  is  the  alliance  of  delicacy  of 
sentiment  with  high  courage.     Ariosto  says,  the  lion  ha  U  cor  gaitUt, 
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her  beauty*  She  confesses  that  she  loVed^  bctouse  she  was  be^ 
loved : — That  charm  had  deluded  her : — and  she  dfetlares,  with 
transport,  that  joy  had  not  abandoned  her  even  in  helL 

'  — -  placer  sijorie 
Chcy  come  vediy  ancor  non  m'abbandona. 
It  is  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  oohcisenei^s — and 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation  of 
the  heart.  Her  gmlty  passion  survives  its  pmiishment  by  Mea« 
ven — but  without  a  shade  of  impiety.  How  striking  is  the  con- 
trast of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  torments  that  can 
never  cease;  when,  resuming  her  narrative^  she  looks  at  her 
lover,  and  repeats  witli  enthusiai^mj 

Qjuesti  che  mat  da  me  nonjia  diviso^^ 

'  ■  he  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate.  ♦ 
She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  reliete  her  brotheriin-Iaw  fromf 
all  imputation  of  having  seduced  her.     Alone,  and  unconsciousf 
of  their  danger,  they  read  a  love-story  together.     They  gazed 
upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion — ^but  the  secret  of  their  mu-ff 
tual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips. 
Per  piujiate  gU  occhi  ci  sospinse 

Quella  lettura,  e  scohrocci  7  mso  ;  - 

Ma  scio  an  punioju  quel  che  ci  vinse. 
Oft-times  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  from  our  altered  cheek :  But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  felh 
We  are  sorry  to  say  Mr  Cary  has  not  translated  these  inte^ 
resting  passages  widi  his  usual  felicity.     The  description  of  two^ 
happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the  ruin  of  Francesca.    It  was  thef^ 
romance  of  Laneilot  and  Ginevra,  wife  of  Arthur,  King  of 
England,  f 

Quando  leggemfho  il  disiato  rhd 
Esser  bacuito  da  cotanto  amanley 
Qjuesih  che  mat  da  me  nonjia  dimsd 
La  bocca  m%  bacio  tutto  tremante. 

— — ii —  When  of  that  smile  we  read[ 
The  wish'd  for  smile,  so  rapturously  kissed 
i5y  one  so  deep  in  love ;  then  he,  who  ne'er 
]f  rom  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kissed. 


*  We  think  the  word  questiy  in  the  original,  more  evidently  con- 
veys the  idea  that  Francescov  when  she  used  it,  turned  her  eyes  to- 
wards her  lover,  who  was  ev^  by  her  side. 

f  Dante  calls  the  autho^^  Galeotto  ;  '  and,  iii  the  mahuscrf^lts  of 
Boccacio,  his  Decameron  is  found  entitled  *  Ilprindpe  Galeattoi* 
apparently  to  apprise  the  reader  of  its  being  a  dangerous  book. 
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After  this  avowal,  she  hast^ts  to  complete  the  picture  witfai 
one  touch  which  covers  her  with  coi&ision. 

Qiiel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante.         *  - 

«*— ^  That  day, 
We  read  na  more ! 

She  utters  nof  another  word !— ^and  yet  we  fancy  her  before  u^ 
with  her  downcast  and  {^lowing  looks ;  whilst  net  lover  stands 
by  her  side,  listening  in  sileilce  and  in  tears.  Dante,  too,  who 
had  hitherto  questioned  her,*  no  longer  ventures  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to  death ;  but  is  so  over- 
come by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor  is  this  to  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
commentators,  that  the  poet  had  himself  often  yielded-  to  tlie 
force  of  love,  and  that  the  fear  of  his  own  damnation  probably 
mingled  with  his  compassion  for  iFrancesca,  in  prcxlucing  this 
excessive  emotion.  This  may  be  true — but  it  is  but  a  part  of 
the  truth.  Dante's  whole  work,  though  founded  on  what  may 
be  considered  as  an  extravagant  fiction,  is  conversant  only  with 
real  persons.  While  other  poets  deal  with  departed  or  with 
fabulous  heroes,  he  takes  all  his  characters  from  among  hift 
countrymen,  his  cotemporaries,  his  hosts,  his  relatives,  hia 
friends,  and  his  enemies.  Nor  does  he  seek  to  disguise  them 
under  borrowed,  appellations.  He  gives,  in  plain  words,  the 
name  and  description  and  character  of  all  those  well  Jknown  in- 
dividuals. He  converses  with  them — reminds  them  of  their 
form^  friendship— and  still  seeks  to  mingle  his  sentiments  with 
theirs*  At  the  same  time,  he  marks  impartially  the  retribution 
to  which  he  thinks  their  conduct  has  entitled  them ;  while,  with 
a  singular  mixture  of  human  relenting,  he  is  not  prevented  by 
their  crimes,  and  consequent  punishment  in  hell,  ft^m  doing 
them  honour — claying  open  to  them  his  heart,  and  consoling 
them  with  his  tears.  If  th^  had  attended  to  those  things,  we 
think  the  commentators  might  have  condescended  to  mentioni 
that  Francesca  was  the  daughter  of  Gnido  da  Polenta^  master 
of  Ravenna,  Dante's  protector  and  most  faithful  friend.  The 
poet  had  probablv  known  her  when  a  girl,  blooming  in  innocence 
and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  He  must, '  at  least,  have, 
often  heard  the  father  mention  his  ill-fated  child.  He  must 
therefore  have  recollected  her  early  happiness,  when  he  beheld 
the  spectacle  of  her  eternal  torn^ent ;  and  .this,  we  think,  is  the 
true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy  with  which  her 
form  overpowers  him.  The  episode,,  too,  w^s  written  by  himi 
in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was  born,  and  in  which  he  had 
himself,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  exile^  ibond  a  constaiit 
asylum. 
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Boccacio  has  giren  an  account  which  greatly  mitigates  the 
crime  of  Francesca ;  and  he  insinuates,  that  still  further  parti- 
culars were  known  to  Dante.     He  relates^  that  *  Guido  engaged  to 

*  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Lanciotto,  the  eldest  son  of  his  ene» 
'  my  the  master  of  Rimini,  Lanciotto^  who  was  hideously  deform- 
^  ed  in  countenance  and  figure^  foresaw,  that  if  he  presented  him- 

*  self  in  person,  he  should  be  rejected"  by  the  lady.     He  therefore 

*  resolved  to  marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent,  as  his  representative* 
*.  his  younger  brother  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 

*  man  in  all  Italy.     Francesca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and  imagined  she 

*  beheld  her  future  husband.     That  mistake  was  the  commencement 

*  of  her  passion.     The  friends  of  Guido  addressed  him  in  strong  re- 

*  monstrances  and  mournful  predictions  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 

*  exposed  a  daughter,  whose  high  spirit  would  never  brook  to  be 
'*  sacrificed  with  impunity.     But  Guido  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 

*  to  make  war ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  politician  overcame  the 
'  feelings  of  the  father.  *  * 

Dante  abstained  from  employing  any  of  those  circumstances, 
though  highly  poetical.  He  knew  that  pathos,  by  being  ex- 
panded over  a  number  of  objects,  loses  of  its  force.  His  der 
sign  was  to  produce,  not  tragedies,  but  single  scenes ;  and  Fran- 
cesca, to  justify  herself^  must  have  criminated  her  father,  and 
thus  diminished  the  affecting  magnanimity  with  which  her  cha- 
racter is  studiously  endowed  by  the  poet.     ^ 

To  record  this  stain  upon  the  illustrious  family  of  a  benefactor 
and  a  friend,  may  in  our  eyes  appear  indelicate  and  ungrateful; 
especially  as  it  may  be  supposed,  from  his  placing  Francesca  in 
Hell,  that  he  meant  to  hold  her  up  to  execration.  An  obser- 
vation which  perhaps  has  not  escaped  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
but  which  they  have  never  expressetl,  from  the  dread  of  pro- 
voking the  savage  bigotry  of,  their  priests,  explains  this  point. 
Dante  constantly  distinguishes  between  the  sins  and  merits  of 
each  individual.  Divine  Justice^  in  his  poem,  punishes  sin  when-* 
ever  it  is  actually  committed ;  but  human  sympathy^  or  pity,  la- 
ments or  extenuates  the  offence,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  committed.  The  poet  dispenses  censure 
and  praise,  according  to  the  general  qutilities  of  the  persons — 
the  good  or  evil  they  had  done  their  country — the  glory  or  the 
infamy  they  had  left  behind  them.  He,  however,  carefully  ab- 
stains from  laying  down  this  maxim  m  words,  whilst  he  invari- 
ably acts  upon  it  both  in  the  Inferno  and  the  Purgaiario.  In 
the  Paradiso^  there  is  plainly  no  room  for  its  operation. 


*  Op^re  del  Boccacio,  vol,  V.  towards  tha  end,     Florence  edition, 
>721. 
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From  this  principle  he  has  deduced,  that  those  who  hAve 
done  neither  ^ood  or  evil  in  their  day,  are  the  most  despicable 
of  beings.     They  are  described  as 

Quesii  sciaurati  che  mat  nonjiir  vtvi-^ 

These  wretches  who  ne'er  lived. 
He  places  them  between  Hell,  the  abode  of  the  damned,  and 
Limbo,  the  abode  of  the  ^ouls  of  infants  and  good  men  igno- 
rant of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  with  singular  boldness  of  opi- 
nion as  well  as  style,  he  says  God^s  justice  disdains  to  punish,^ 
and  his  mercy  disdains  to  pardon,  those  who  were  useless  is 
iheir  lives. 

Fama  di  lor  nel  mondo  esser  non  lassa, 

Misericordia  e  Giustizia  II  sdegna, 

Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guards  e  paisa. 

Fame  of  them  the  world  hath  none, 
Nor  suffers.     Mercy  and  Justice  scorn  them  both. 
^         Speak  not  of  them ;  but  look,  and  pass  them  by. 

Among  those,  he  has  had,  the  boldness  to  place  Saint  Celes- 
tino,  who  abdicated  tlie  pontificate  through  weakness,  and  ac- 
quired his  titles  to  canonization  in  a  hermit's  cell.  He  also 
finds  amongst  them  the  angels  that  in  the  war  o(  Lticifer. against 
Qod  took  neither  side,  and  thought  only  of  themselves. 

In  those  i^ho  merited  that  God  should  weigh  tlieir  lives  a- 
gainst  their  sins,  Dante  has  generally  implanteu  b,  strong  desire 
of  celebrity.  The  prospect  of  being  named  by  the  poet,  on  his 
return  to  the  living,  suspends  awhile  the  sense  of  their  pains. 
Qreat  souls,  though  expiating  the  guilt  and  shamefulness  of 
the  heaviest  sins,  entreat  him  to  mention  his  having  seen  them. 
This  he  always  promises ;  and  often,  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing them  to  speak  with  hin^  more  freely,  pledges  his  faith  that 
riiey  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Xl^e  shades  of  those  only  who  in 
tjieir  lives  were  sunk  in  habitual  crime  and  infamy,  conceal 
from  him  their  names.  It  is  in  the  middle  age,  between  bar- 
barism and  refinement,  that  men  most  strongly  feel  this  desire 
pf  haying  their  names  preserved  from  oblivion.  The  passions, 
^t  tliat  period,  have  yet  lost  no  portion  of  their  vigour,  ami  are 
ruled  by  impulse  rather  thap  by  calculation.  Man  has  then 
more  difficulties  to  rouse,  and  inore  courage  to  sustain  him ; 
and,  raUiier  than  be  checked  in  his  course,  will  plunge  with 
eclat  into  any  gulf  that  opens  in  his  way.  Of  this  tlio  age  of 
Rahte  furnishes  exajnples  scarcely  creilible  in  an  age  like  ours, 
in  wliich  nothing  retains  sufficient  novelty  to  make  a  strong  im- 
PjTcssion,  and  the  objects  of  pui^uit  -are  so  multiplied,  that  no 
pne  can  ^xcit^  a  coiain^anding  interest.     It  is  obvious,  however^ 
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that  the  strong  passions  of  less  polished  times  bear  men  on  to* 
^reat  virtues — great  crimes — ^great  calamities;  aiid  ilius  form 
the  characters  that  are  most  proper  for  poetry,  Dan;te  had  on- 
ly to  look  round  him  for  characters  such  as  these.  He  found 
them  already  formed  for  his  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  single  heightening  touch  from  his  own  invention.  Ile- 
linement  had  not  yet  produced  that  sameness  of  individual 
]}hysiogn(Mny  in  the  great  mass  of  a  nation.  Individual  ori- 
ginality, now  rare,  dangerous,  ridiculous,  and  often  affected, 
was  then  common  and  Aindi^guised.  Poetry,  in  later  times, 
has  succeeded  in  catching  its  shades  iox  the  purposes  of  fine 
comedy — a«  in  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere ;  and  of  pretty  sa- 
tire—ras  in  Pope's  Mape  of  the  Lock.  But  aJl  that  this  species 
of  poetiy  can  do,  is  to  seize  that  exterior  of  character  which 
every  age  and  nation  decks  out  after  its  own  fashion ;  whilst 
the  poetry,  whose  business  is  with  the  human  heart,  is  coeval 
and  coextensive  with  human  nature.  Pope,  accordingly,  no- 
sooner  lighted,  in  an  almost  barbarous  age,  upon  a  poetical 
personage,  ffoverned  both  in  action  ami  in  writing  by  feeling 
alone,  than  he  produced  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa,  and  proved  that 
lie  had  genius.  Many  a  woman  of  that  day  resembled  Ehisa 
in  her  misfortunes  and  iier  love;  butihey  left  few,  if  any,  let-^ 
ters  behind  them..  Even  those  of  Eloisa  liave  reached  us  only 
by  their  connexion  with  the  writings  of  her  lover-  At  present, 
the  fair  sex  write  much  more,  ana  perhaps  feel  :as  much  less ; 
luid  accordingly,  our  later  poets,  not  iindii^  poetical  characters 
at  home,  are  driven  to  seek  for  them  in  Turkey  and  in  Persia ; 
-—while  the  Germans  explore  tlie  ruins  of  Teutonic  castles— 
and  the  Italians  prudently  confine  themselves  to  the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  llome.  In  fine,  when  nations  ^are  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  state,  the  passions  are  their  strongest  laws :  what  else 
,they  have  under  the  name  of  law,  is  yet  without  consistency  or 
force.  The  punishment  of  an  injury  is  left  to  him  who  suffered 
it — ^and  he  regards  vengeance  .as  a  duty.  Dante  concludes  one 
of  his  lyric  pieces  with  the  following  sentiment — 

How  fair  is  the  honour  reaped  from  revenge ! 

Che  belt  onor  $*acpiista  in  Jar  vendetta^ 

How  strongly  does  its  application  to  his  own  poem  illustrate 
the  character  of  his  age  !  Though  terrified,  at  every  step,  by 
the  objects  which  HeU  presents  to  his  view,  the  sentiment  of 
vengeance,  as  a  duty,  stops  him  in  his  course.  His  eyes  are 
fixeu  upon  a  shade  that  seems  to  shun  him.  Virgil  reminds 
liim  that  they  must  continue  their  journey;  and  asks  the  rea- 
son of  his  delay*    Dante  answers,  ^  If  you  knew  the  reason,  yo|| 
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would  allow  me  to  remain  longer;  for  in  the  pit,  on  which  I* 
fixed  my  eyes,  I  thought  I  beheld  one  of  my  kinsmen.  *  *  Tru- 
ly, '  rejoins  Virgil,  *  1  marked  him  pointing  his  finger  at  you, 
with  a  menacing  and  haughty  air. '  *  Oh  !  my  master,'  ex- 
daims  Dante;.  ^  he  was  killed  by  an  enemy,  and  his  death  has 
not  been  yet  revenged  by  any  of  those  to  whom  that  insult  was 
^ven ;  and  therefore  he  disdained  to  speak  to  me ! '  $ 

From  those  considerations,  which  we  have  been  tempted  to 
expand  perhaps  more  than  was  necessary,  it  is,  we  think,  evi-^ 
dent,  that  the  episode  of  Francesca  was  every  way  congenial  to 
the  principles,  the  poetry,  and  the  affections  of  Dante,  as  well 
as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  satisfy  Divine  Justice^  he, 
in  fact,  places  her  in  Hell;  but  he  introduces  her  in  such  a 
manner,  that  human  frailty  musft  pity  her.  Nature  had  giyea 
to  her  character  the  poetic  cast.  Her  story,  he  knew,  was  one 
that  could  not  be  concealed ; — and  he  gave  the  daughter  of  his 
friend  the  celebrity  which  popular  tradition  could  not  bestow. 
The  husband  of  Francesca  was  Jiving  and  powerful  when  Dante 
wrote ;  but  the  fearless  vengeance  of  the  poet  devotes  him  to  in- 
fam.y ;  and  foretels,  that  his  place,  named  after  .Cain,  among  the 
fratricides,  awaits  him  in  the  very  centre  of  Hell.  Indeect,  the 
father  of  Francesca  continued  to  afford  protection  to  Dante, 
and  not  only  attended  his  remains  to  the  tomb,  but  composed 
and  recited  a  funeral  oration  over  them.  His  successors,  too, 
defended  the  Poet's  sepulchre  against  the  power  of  Charles  de 
Valois  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Cnurch — when  John  the  XXItd 
fient  Cardinal  Bernardo  di  Poggetto  from  Avignon  to  Ravenna, 
with  orders  to  drag  forth  the  boiles  of  the  poet  from  the  repose 
of  the  grave,  that  they  might  be  burned,  and  their  ashes  scat- 
tered before  the  wind.  This,  indeed,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Boccacio  in  the  life  of  Dante ;  and  that  piece  of  biogi'aphy  ha^ 
been  generally  r^arded  as  a  romance.  But  the  fact,  we  think, 
is  completely  verified  in  the  works^of  Sartohj  a  celebrated  ci- 
vilian, who  was  living  at  the  time,  and  alludes  to  it  very  dis- 
tinctly in  treating  of  the  law  de  Rcjiidicandis  Rets,  (ad  cod.  1. 1, 
eod.  de  Rejudic,  &c) 

The  celebrity  of  the  episode  of  Francesca,  and  the  little  light 
hitherto  thrown  upon  it  has  engaged  us  in  a  discussion,  the  im- 
avoidable  length  of  which  is  an  additional  proof  that  a  com- 
mentary upon  Dante^  which  should  be  useful  in  a  historical  ancl 
poetical  view,  still  remains  to  be  executed.  We  hasten  now  to 
the  close  of  these  desultorv  observations.  But  few  literary  meq 
^re  acquainted  with  his  lyric  compositions ;  and  his  prose  % 

d   ■  ' . .  .  , 
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scarcely  ever  mentioned.  The  elegant  treatise  written  by  liiiti, 
to  prove  that  in  a  nation,  divided  by  so  many  dialects  as  Italy,  it 
must  be  impossible  to  adapt  the  dialect  of  Florence  exclusively, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  value  set  by  the  academy  of 
La  Crusca  and  its  adherents  upon  the  prose  of  our  poet.  For 
La  Crusca  always  maintained  that  the  language  slxould  not  be 
called  Italian,  or  even  Tuscan,  but  Florentine.  Neverdieless, 
the  literary  language  of  Italy,  though  founded  upon  the  Tus- 
can, is  a  distinct  language,  created  by  the  commonwealth  of 
audiors,  never  spoken,  but  alWays  written ;  as  Dante  had  seen 
and  foreseen.  His  own  prose  is  a  fine  model  of  forcible  and 
simple  style,  harmonious  without  studied  cadences,  and  elegant 
without  the  affected  graces  of  Boccacio  and  his  hnitators.  Wet 
venture  upon  a  short  specimen,  extracted  from  the  Co7ivito^'  up- 
on the  subject  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

*  Siccome  non  si  pud  bene  manifestare  la  bellezza  d'una  donna, 
quando  H  adornamenti  delF  azzimare  e  delle  vestimenta  la  fanno  pii^ 
annumerare  che  essa  medesima.  Onde  chi  vuole  bene  giudicare 
d'una  donna,  guardi  quella,  quando  solo  sua  naturale  bellezza  si  sta 
con  lei,  da  tutto  accidentale  adornamento  discompagnata;  Sicome  sar^ 
questo  volgare ;  nel  quale  si  vedra  Tagevolezza  deile  sue  sillabe, 
le  proprieta  delle  sue  condizioni,  e  le  orazioni  che  di  lui  si  fanno  s — ie 
quali  chi  bene  guardera,  vedra  essere  piene  di  dolcissima  e  d'amabilis* 
gima  bellezza. 

'  A  perpetuale  infamia  e  depressione  degli  malvagi  uomini  d'ltalia 
che  commendano  lo  volgare  altrui  e  il  lore  proprio  dispregiano)  dicO| 
^he  la  lore  mossa  viene  di  cinque  aborainevoli  cagioni.  La  prima,  d 
cecita  di  discrezione.  La  seconda,  maliziata  scusazione.  La  terza, 
cupidita  di  vanagloria.  La  quarta,  argomento  d'invidia.  La  quinta 
e  Tuldma,  vilta  d'animo,  cio  k  pusillanimity.  £  ciascuna  di  queste  reita 
l|a  si  gran  setta  clie  pochi  son  quelli  che  sieno  da  essi  liberi.  Delia, 
^rimasi  puo  cosi  ragipnare.  Siccome  la  parte  sensidva  deir  anima  ha 
i  suoi  occhi  co'  quali  apprende  la  differenza  delle  cose  in  quanto  eile 
sono  di  fuori  colorate>  cosi  la  parte  razioiiale  ha  il  suo  occhio,  col  quale 
apprende  la  differenza  delle  cose  in  quanto  sono  ad  alcun  tine  ordinate|^ 
e  questa  e  la  discrezione.  £  siccome  colui  che  e  cieco  degli  occhi  sen- 
sibili  va  serapre  secondo  che  gli  altri,  cosi  colui  che  c  cieco  del  lurtie 
della  discrezione,  sempre  va  nel  suo  giudizio  second©  il  grido  o  diritto 
o  falso.  Onde  qualunque  ora  lo  guidatore  i^  cieco,  conviene  che  esso 
e  quelle  anche  cieco  che  a  lui  s'appoggia  vengano  a  mal  fine.  Perd 
e  scritto  ch'  il  cieco  al  cieco  far^  guida  e  cosi  caderanno  amendue 
nella  fossa.  Questa  guida  h  stata  lungamente  contro  a  nostrp  volgare 
per  le  ragioni  che  di  ^otto  si  ragioneranno.  Appresso  di  questa  i  cie- 
chi  sopra  notati,  che  sono  quasi  infiniti,  con  la  mano  in  su  la  spalls 
a  quest!  mentitori  sono  caduti  nella  fossa  della  falsa  opinione,  dell<| 
quale  uscire  non  sanno.  Dell*  abito  di  questa  luce  discretiva  massima- 
me^ite  le  popoi^i  perspne  sono  <^rbate,  perp  che  occupate  dal  prii^ 
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cipio  della  loro  vita  ad  alcuno  mestiere,  dirizzano  si  ranimo  loro  % 
quella  persona  della  necessity  che  ad  aitro  non  intendono.  £  per» 
che  Tabito  di  virtii,  si  morale  come  intellettuale,  subitamente  avere 
non  si  pud,  ma  coaviene  che  per  usanza  s^acqui&ti,  e  elli  la  loro  usan* 
za  pongono  in  aleuna  arte,  e  a  discernere  I'altre  cose  non  curano,  im« 
possibile  h  a  loro  discrezione  avere.  Perche  incontra  che  molte  volte 
^ridano  viva  la  lor  morte  e  muoja  la  lor  vita>  pur  che  alcuno  comincL 
£  questo  e  pericolosissimo  difette  nella  loro  cecitu.  Onde  Boezio 
^iudica  lo  popdare  gloria  vana  perche  la  veda  senza  discrezione. 
Questi  sono  da  chiamare  pecore  e  non  uomini.  Che  se  una  pecora  si 
Ipettasse  da  una  ripa  di  mille  passi,  tutte  le  altre  Tanderebbono  dietro. 
£  se  una  pecora  per  aleuna  cagione  al  passare  d'una  strada  salta^ 
tutte  Taltre  saltano,  eziandio  nulla  veggendo  di  saltare.  £  io  ne  vidi 
^i^  molte  in  un  pozzo  saltare  per  una  che  dentro  vi  saltd,  forse  cre- 
<lendo  saltare  un  muro,  non  ostalpte  ch*il  pastore  piangendo  e  gridando 
con  le  braccia  e  col  petto  dinanzi  si  parava.  La  i^econda  setta  contro 
al  nostro  volgare  "si  fa  per  una  maliziata  scusa.  Molti  sono  che  amano 
piu  d'essere  tenuti  maestri,  che  d^essere ;  e  per  fuggire  lo  contrario 
cio  h  di  non  essere  tenuti,  .sempre  danno  colpa  alia  materia  dell'arte 
apparecchiata,  owero  alio  strumento.  Siccome  il  mal  fabro  biasima 
il  ferro  appresentato  a  lui ;  e  lo  mal  Cetarista  biasima  la  cetra ;— ere 
^endo  dar  la  colpa  del  mal  'Coltello  e  del  mal  suonare  al  ferro  e  aUa 
cetra,  e  levarla  a  sd.  Cosi  sono  alquanti,  e  non  pochi,  che  vogliono 
che.  Tuomo  gli  tenga  dicitori,  e  per  scusarsi  del  lion  dire,  o  dal  dire 
male,  accusano  e  incolpano  la  materia,  cio  e  lo  volgare  proprio,  e  com* 
.  xnendano  Faltro,  lo  quale  non  e  loro  riehiesto  di  fabricare.  £  chi 
vuole  vedere  come  questo  ferro  si  dee  biasimare,  guardi  che  opere  ne 
lanno  gli  buoni  e  perfetti  artefici  e  conoscer^  la  maliziata  scusa  di  cos- 
toro  che  biasimando  lui  si  credono  scusare.  Contro  questi  cotali 
^rida  Marco  TuUio  nel  principio  d'un  suo  libro  che  si  chiama  libro 
<lel  fine  de'beni.  Pero  che  al  suo  tempo  biasimavano  lo  latino  romano^ 
c  commendavano  la  grammatica  Greca.  £  cos^  dic«  per  somiglianti 
cagioni  che  questi  faono  vile  lo  parlare  Italico ;  e  prezioso  queUo  de' 
Provenza, '  &c.  ic* 

The  lyric  poetry  of  Italy  was  not  indeed  invented  or  perfected^ 
though  gpreatly  improved,  by  Dante.  It  is  mentioned  by  him- 
self m  his  prose  works,  that  *  lyric  composition  had  been  in- 
*  troduced  above  a  century  before,  by  SicUtan  poets»  into  Italy;* 
from  which  time  it  was  gradually  ^cultivated,  down  to  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  who  produced  some  very  fine  essay's — the  finest  un- 
til those  of  Dante,  who  in  that  kind  was,  in  his  turn,  surpassed 
by  Petrarca.  But  still  the  germs  of  all  that  is  most  endxanting 
in  the  strains  of  Laura's  lover,  may  be  found  in  the  verses  whicE 
had  previously  celebrated  Beatrice.  The  following  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  cai^one  which  his  friend  Casella  so  courteojisly  aang 
^  him  in  Purgatory. 
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Amor  che  neUa  mente  mir&giotm 
DeUa  mia  donna  si  soavememte^ 
Move  cose  di  lei  meco  sovente 

Che  rintdletto  sovr  esse  disvia  s 

Lo  suo  parlor  si  dokemente  suona^ 

Che  Vanima  che  tode  e  che  lo  sente 

Dice  ;  oh  me  lassa  !  cK  io  non  son  possenle 

Di  dir  qud  che  odo  deUa  donna  mia  : 

Perch^  il  nostra  penner  non  ha  valore 
Di  ritrar  tuHo  do  che  dice  amore> 
One  of  his  sonnets  begins  with  these  fmur  exquisite  linev-^ 
irhich  nothing  equal  can  be  found  in  Petrarca  in  his  hiqppieit 

Ne  gU  oceJd  porta  la  mia  donna  amore 
Perche  sija  geniii  do  ck*eUa  mird  : 
Ogmm  che  passa  presso  leif  sospira  ^— 
E  a  chi  saluta  fa  tremar  lo  core  / 

Unwearied  reading,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Itahan  civilization, 
mre  the  essential  requisites  for  illustrating  the  age,  the  genius, 
and  the  utorks  of  Jjante.  It  requires  active  and  persevering 
industcy  lo  ransack  libraries,  and  peruse  manuscripts  of  the 
13th  and  14?th  centuries,  not  even  yet  brought  to  lighL  We 
would  further  recommepd,  that  the  age  of  Dante  should  be  at* 
curatdij  distinguished  from  that  oi  Boccacio  and  Petrarca. 
This  distinction  has  never  been  observed  in  the  literary  historjr 
cf  Italy;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  notions  the  most 
difibrent  have  hecn  confounded  with  each  other.  It  was  about 
die  decline  of  Dante's  life  that  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Italian  Republics  underwent  a  total  and  almost  universal  change, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  new  character  was  suddenly  assum* 
ed  by  men,  manners,  literature,  and  the  church. 

It  may  be  observed,  tliat  Dante,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  his  bicgraphers,  has  not  yet  had  a  historian.  Among  the 
pieces  rdiiting  to  this  poet,  cither  unpublislied  or  but  little 
Known,  which  we  liaveiiad  occasion  to  sec,  is  an  intei^esting 
letter,  which  we  shall  subjoin  with  the  same  orthography  in 
which  it  may  l>e  read  in  the  Laurentine  library  at  Florence.  * 

About  the  year  1316,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining his  restol*atioa  to  his  country  and  his  possessions,  on 
conditicHL  tliat  he  should  pay  a  certaui  sura  of  money,  and, 
entering  chuixh,  there  avow  faimseli*  guilty,  and  ask  |mrdou 


*  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  origina!,  may  find  it. in  that  library, 
by  the  following  references.     Plideum  29,  Codix  S,  page  123* 
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of  the  Republic.  The  following  was  hig  answer  on  the  occa- 
sion, to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  whom  he  calls  *  Father,  *  because 
perhaps  he  was  an  ecclesiastic ;  or,  more  probably,  because  he 
was  older  than  the  poet.  *  From  your  letter,  which  I  received  with 
due  respect  and  affection,  I  observe  how  much  you  have  at  heart 
my  restoration  to  my  country.  I  am  bouild  to  you  the  more  grate- 
fully, that  an  exilie  rarely  finds  a  friend.  But,  after  mature  consi- 
deration, I  must,  by  my  answer,  disappoint  the  wishes  of  some  little 
minds ;  and  I  confide  in  the  judgment  t6  which  your  impartialitjiP 
and  prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written 
to  me,  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many  other  friends, 
that,  by  a  decree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to 
Florence,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolution ;  wherein,  my 
Father,  I  see  two  pfoposTttons  that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent. 
I  speak  of  the  impertinence  of  those  who  mention  such  conditions  to 
me ;  for,  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  i& 
no  such  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious 
for  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen  years  ?  Is  it  thus 
then  they  would  recompense  innocence  which  all  the  world  knows, 
and  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study  ?  Far  from  the  mait 
-  who  is  familiar  with  philosophy,  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a  heart 
of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a  little  scidist,  and  imitate  th^  infamy 
of  some  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as  it  were  in  chains.  Far 
from  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  compromise,  by  his 
money,  with  his  persecutors.  No,  my  Father,  this  is  not  the  way 
that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with 
hasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that'shall 
not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such 
way  Florence  can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter* 
What !  shall  I  not  everywhere  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ? 
and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  delightful  truth,  with- 
out first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  infamous,  to  the  people 
''  and  republic  of  Florence  ?     Bread,  I  hope,  will  not  fail  me.  *  f 


-f  In  licteris  vestris  et  reverentia  debita  et  affectione  receptis,  quam 
9(epatriatio  mea  cure  sit  vobis  ex  animo.  grata  mente,  ac  dihgenll 
animaversione  concepi,  etenim  tanto  me  districtius  obligastis,  quanta 
rarius  exules  invenire  amicos  contingit.  ad  illam  vero  signiiicata  re- 
spondeo :  et  si  non  eatenus  qualiter  forsam  pusillanimitas  appeteiret 
cdiquorum,  ut  sub  examine  vesiri  consilii  ante  Judicium,  afiectuose 
deposco.  ecce  igitur  quod  per  licteras  vestri  i^ei :  que  nepotis,  nee* 
uoa  aliorum  quamplurium  amicorum  significatuni  est  mihi.  per  ordi« 
namentum  nuper  factum  Florentie  super  absolutione .  bannitorum*. 
quod  si  solvere  yellem  certam  pecunie  -  quantitatem,  vellemque  pati. 
liotai](i  obiationis  et  absolvi  possen]^  et  redire  at  presens.  ip  quo  qui^: 
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Yet  brefui  often  did  Ml  him.  Every  reader  of  hk  worics  must 
know  by  heait  the  prediction  addressed  to  him  by  the  shade  of  his^ 
ancestor  in  Paradise.    ( Parad.  Cant*  1 7.)  *  Thou  shalt  prove  how 

*  salt  is  die  taste  of  the  br^ad  of  others,  and  how  hard  the  foad. 

*  is  going^  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  Qthers. '  But  there  is  an- 
other passage  in  which,  with  designed  obscurity,  and  a  strength 
of  expression  and  feeling  which  makes  the  reader  tremble,  h# 
discovers  aii  exact  portrait  of  himself  in  a  man  who,  drippmg  hi$ 
visage  <^  ail  skame^  and,  trembling  in  his  very  vitals,  places  him^ 
^(fin  the  public  jwat^,  and  stretches  out  his  handfm:  charity.  *  It- 
was  by  such  sacrifices  he  preserved  his  principles  and  sustained 
the  magnanimity  of  his  character^ 
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Paris,     1817. 

^T^His  volume  has  never,  we  understand,  been  published;  and 
-*•  it  is  accompanied  by  no  preface  or  notice  which  might  lead 
the  reader  to  a  knowledge,  either  of  the  author,  or  of  the  grounds 
/or  believing  in  the  authenticity  of  its  contents.  But  having  ac- 
cidentally obtained  a  copy,  and  been  informed  at  the  same  tim^ 
of  its  history,  we  feel  justified  in  giving  our  readers  an  account 
of  it,  which  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  will  prove  offensive 
in  any  quarter. 

dem  duo  ridenda  et  male  perconciliata  sunt.  Pater,  dlco  xpale  petif 
eoDciliata  per  illos  qui  tali  expresserunt :  nam  vestre  litere  discretiu* 
et  consultius  clausulate  nicil  de  talibus  continebant.  estne  ista  revoca- 
tio  gloriosa  qua  d.  all.  (i.  e.  Dantes  Alligherius)  revocatur  ad 
patriara  per  trilustrium  fere  perpessus  exilium?  heciie  meruit  con- 
scientia  manifesta  quibuslibet?  hec  sudor  6t  labor  continuatas  in 
studiis?  absit  a  viro  philosophic  domestico  temeraria  terreni  cordis 
humilitas,  ut  more  cujusdaih  cioli  et  aliorum  infamiam  quasi  vinctuf  ■ 
ipse  se  patiatur  offerri.  absit  a  viro  predicante  Justitiam,  ut  perpea* 
flus  injuriam  inferehtibas.  velud  benemerentibus,  pecuniam  suam  sol-' 
vat.  non  est  hec  via  redeundi  ad  patriam,  Pater  mt,  sed  si  aMa  per 
Tosy  aiit  deinde  per  alios  invenietur  que  lamed.  {Dantis)  que  onori 
non  deroget,  iUam  non  lentis  passibus  acceptabo.  quod  si  per  nul* 
lam  talem  Florentia  introitur,  nunquam  Fk>rentiam  introibo.  .  quid 
ni  ?  nofine  solis  astrorumque  specula  ubique  conspiciam  ?  nonne  dul* 
cissimas  veritates  potero  speculari  ubique  sub  celo,  ni  prius  inglorium^. 
imo  ignominiosum.popuio,  Fiorentineque  civitati me  reddam ?  quip* 
pe  panis  non  deficiet. 

*  Se^  Purgat.  Cant.  11.  towards  the  end. 
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The  editor  and  compiler  is  Mr  Qaintiir  Crawfonl,  a  rery  re- 
spectable frentleman,  of  a  Stxitch  family,  bnt  who  has  long  been 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he  is  alike  known  for  hi*  hospitality  and 
for  the  degance  of  bis  literary  lasure.  Having  become  possess-' 
cd  of  the  original  papers^  which  form  the  groundwork  of  thiir 
volumes  be  appears  to  have  jastly  thoaght  that  the  press  furnish-^ 
ed  the  best  means  of  preserving  them ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
be  further  prevailed  u]>on  to  allow  the  public  at  large  access  to 
them.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  curious  and  interesting,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  the  lovers  of  Literary  History.  TTiose  tracts 
which  are  not  expressly  stated  to  be  die  productions  of  others^ 
we  presume  are  written  by  Mr  Crawford  himself. 

The  first  piece  relates  to  Abelard  and  Eloisa,and  the  Paraclete. 
It  consists  of  two  modem  letters  upon  the  story  of  those  unfor-* 
tunate  persons,  written  by  a  person  whom  Mr  Crawford  praises 
highly  as  a  sound  and  sagacious  critic,  but  does  not  name ;  and 
of  two  antient  epistles  from  Petrus  Yenerabilis,  Abbot  of  Cluni^ 
to  Eloisa,  together  with  a  catalogue  and  diort  account  of  all  the 
Abbesses  of  the  Paraclete,  to  tne  number  of  twenty-nine,  just- 
ly regarded  by  the  editor  as  only  interesting  to  the  families  from 
which  those  holy  persons  sprung,  and  a  few  Papal  Bulls  respect- 
ing the  sam-j  estaolishment.  iTie  author  of  the  two  critical  let- 
ters, rather  triumphs  a  little  too  much  over  his  tmfortunate  pre- 
decessors— upon  his  superior  felicity  and  discernment  in  the  rec- 
tification of  certain  points  of  much  antiquarian  importance, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  grand  matter  of  dates :  But  this  is  by 
immemorial  usage  the  undoubted  right  of  all  criticks  and  anti- 

2uaries ;  and  we  must  allow  him  the  praise  of  adding  consider- 
bly  to  the  knowledge  hitherto  possessed  on  the  subject.  The' 
common  story,  indeed,  of  Abelard  being  employed  as  a  tutor 
to  Eloisa,  and  his  being  punished  as  soon  as  her  ancle  knew 
of  her  dishonour,  is  exceedingly  remote  from  the  truth*  It  is 
well  known  that  Abelard  was  a  person  of  the  very  highest  ^ai- 
nence  in  philosophy  and  all  Um^  literature  of  his  age; — thath» 
became  enamoured  of  Eloisa,  and  tempted  tlie  avarice  of  the 
old  Canon,  Hubert,  with  whom  she  lived,  by  offering  him  a 
large  board  on  condition  of  his  taking  him  into  the  house  ;**> 
that  the  Canon  added  to  the  bargain,  the  further  obligation  of 
instructing  his  niece ; — and  that  upon  her  proving  with  child, 
Aey  both  made  their  escape,  she  )ying*in  at  his  sister's,  and  he 
soon  after  returning — ^apparently  without  any  toss  of  respect—^ 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  continue  his  school  of  philosophy. 
Our  author  fixes  the  date  of  her  delivery  in  the  year  1118,  when 
she  was  eighteen,  arid  he  thirty-eight  years  old.  He  soon  found 
means  to  appease  Hubert^  by  promising  marriage ;  but  Eloisa, 
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(as  we  know  from  one  of  those  exquisite  letters  which  Pope  has' 
imitated),  *  in  a  fit  of  romantic  attachment,  refused  to  be  any 
tiling  more  (or  less)  than  his  mistress,— and  would  not  listen  to  a 
project  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age,  would  hare 
put  an  end  to  the  princq^al  occupation  of  his  life*  A  secret  mar- 
riage was  then  agreed  upon,  to  satisfy  the  uncle,  with  whom  she 
^ntinued  to  reside ;  while  the  lover  pursued  his  ordinary  occu- 
pations— seeing  her  very  seldom^  At  length  some  worthy  nuns 
began  to  gossip,  and  to  complain  of  the  reverend  can<m*s  com- 
plaisance. He  assured  them  of  the  marriage,  which  the  lovers 
denied ;  and  this  produced  a  quarrel  with  Hub^t,  and  a  second 
elopment  of  his  niece.  Our  author  judiciously  suggests,  that 
the  extreme  unwillingness  of  Abelard  to  terminate  all  their  diffi- 
culties by  a  public  marriage,  and  his  suffering  Eloisa  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  his  advantage,  may  show  that  {as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens in  such  attachments)  tnere  was  more  love  on  her  side  than 
on  his.  The  catastrophe  followed  in  all  probability  soon  after 
the  second  elopment;  ami  five  persons  were  engaged  in  it,  be* 
side  Hubert,  and  a  treacherous  servant  of  Abelard's.  Of  these, 
only  one  and  the  servant  were  taken ;  they  sufiered  by  the  lex 
talionis^  and  had  their  eyes  put  out  besides;  and  Hubert's  goods 
were  confiscated  to  the  Church, 

Abelard,  resolving  now  to  retire  fifem  the  world,  made  his  un- 
fortunate mistress  do  the  same;  though  she  seems  not  to  have 
finally  made  up  her  .mind  for  two  years.  She  took  the  veil  in 
1122,  at  Argenteuil,  afler  the  usual  noviciate  of  a  year;  and  he 
soon  after  professed  at  St  D^iis.  Being  of  a  turbulent,  austere^ 
and  even  ouan^elsome  diiqxmtion, .  he  could  not  remain  long  in 
this  fraternity,  but  retired  to  a  wild  forest,  near  Nagent-sur-Seme, 
where  be  founded  the  Paraclete,  sometime  between  1128  and 
1 130.'  Although,  at  first,  fie  had  only  a  log-house  for  a  chapel, 
and  a  few  miserable  huts  for  habitations,  his  great  fame -attracted 
-■  ■     ' — ' ■--   ■-  -  ■       I  I  ' 

*  The  closeness  of  the  imitation  in  many  places  approaches  to 
translation. — Wharton  has  cited  part  of  the  original  of  the  celebrat- 
ed passage  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  but  he  has  stopt  short  where  the 
resemblance  becomes  strongest. — ^  Etsi  uxoris  nomen  sanctius  et  va- 
lidius  videtur,  dulcius  mihi  semper  extitit  Amicae  vocabulum,  aut  si 
non  indigoeris,  Concubinfle  vel  ScortL  Deum  testem  invoeo,  si  me 
Augustus,  uni verso  prsesidens  muudo,  matrimonii  honore  dignaretur, 
totumque  mihi  orbem  contoaaret  in  perpetuo  prsesidendum,  chanus 
mihi  et  dignius  mihi  videtar  tua  did  Meretrix  quam  illius  Imperatrix. ' 
Many  of  the  amplifications  of  Pope  upon  the  various  parts  of  the 
original  are  to  be  found  in  the  Count  Bussy  Rabutin*s  publication  of 
the  Letters,  and  in  the  Histoire  cC  Hcloise  et  d*  Abeilari^  Hague,  1693 
-^if  we  may  judge  from  the  citatioxifi  ia  Baylc«^ 
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icholars,  who  flocked  around  him,  and  led  the  b'fe  of  hermit^ 
to  receive  his  instructions*  In  this  situation,  he  was  chosen 
Abbot  of  St  Gildas  de  Ruyr,  whither  he  immediately  re- 
paired. Meantime  Eloisa's  convent  was  dissolved,  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  itg  lands  to  another  house ;  and  Abelard  invited 
her  to  become  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  where  she  established 
herself  with  some  other  refugees,  among  whom  were  two  nieces 
of  his.  At  St.  Gildas,  to  which  he  returned  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  Eloisa  in  possession  of  the  Paraclete,  he,  as  usual,  quarrelled 
with  his  monks : — his  misfortunes,  indeed,  seem  to  have  soured 
his  temper,  naturally  irritable.  Peter  of  Cluni  afF6rded  him  a 
retreat;  and  he  died  in  that  monastery,  of  a  cutaneous  disease^ 
in  April  J 142,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Eloisa  survived  him 
twentv  years,  and  died  at  the  same  age.  Tlieir  only  child,  who, 
from  his  extraordinary  beauty,  was  named  Astrolabe,  took  or- 
ders, obtained  a  canonry  through  the  interest  of  the  good  Ab- 
bot of  Cluni,  and  survived  his  father;  but  has  left  no  further 
traces  of  himself  in  history.  Some  of  Eloisa's  letters  speak  of 
her  anxietv  for  his  advancement  in  the  Church,  with  her  charac-^ 
teristic  earnestness  and  warmth  of  affection. 

The  remains  of  Abelard  were  transported  to  the  Paraclete  bjf 
Eloisa's  desire,  and  she  was  herself  buried  in  the  same  cofEn.  The 
bodies  were  afterwards  separated,  but  in  1 779  they  were  again  unit- 
ed; and,  in  opening  the  coffins,  it  was  then  observed  that  Abelard't 
bones  were  reduced  to  dust,  except  the  skull,  which  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinary thickness ;  that  Eloisa's  were  much  better  preserved ; 
that  her  skull  was  also  peculiarly  thick,  and  the  teeth  of  a  beau- 
tiful whiteness.  These  remains  were,  during  the  Revolntion, 
carried  to  Paris,  and  were,  till  lately,  in  the  Museum  of  Ancient 
Monuments;  but  the  piety  of  the  restored  government  has  con- 
signed them  to  a  more  consecrated  place  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise.  The  following  account  of  the  Paraclete,  when  visit- 
ed by  our  author,  may  interest  the  curious  reader ;  but  we  give 
4t  as  an  example  of  better  regulations  than  are  usuallv  to  be 
found  in  such  establishments ;  and  we  may  add,  that  tnc  nar-* 
rative  confirms  an  opinion  entertained  by  tnany,  that  such  cloy- 
sters  midit,  under  proper  management,  be  productive  of  ex- 
cellent effects,  even  in  our  times,  provided  voluntary  residence 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  infirmities  of  the  human  temper. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  some  particulars  are  quite  at  va- 
riance with  the  account  of  a  similar  excursion  given  m  the  An- 
nual Register  for  1 768, — for  instance,  the  statement  in  the  latter, . 
that  hone  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to. know  any  thing, about 
the  founders,  or  their  adventures. 

*  En  entrant  dans  le  parloir  ou  salle  de  compagnie  de  Tabbessc;^ 
let  jeu&.  sont  frappes  par  plusieurs  portraits  grav^  d'AbeiUard  et 
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d'Heloise ;  elle  les  a  sur  sa  tabatiere  et  dans  toutes  les  pieces  de  son 
appartementy  m^me  au  chevjet  de  Aon  lit.  J'entrai  dans  plusieurs 
cellules  des  religieuses,  o^  les  memes  portraits  dominent  parmi  lea 
crucifix  et  les  reliques.  Le  Para^let  est,  je  crois,  dans  le  nionde^ 
I'unique  convent  o^  les  plaisirs  et  les  malheurs  de  deux  amans  soient 
tm  sujet  continuel  de  reflexions  et  de  discours. 

^  Le  monaster  est  -chef  d'ordre,  soumis  k  la  regie  de  St  Benoit^ 
^ui  ne  present  aucune  austerity,  et  qui  fut  d'ailleurs  adoucie  par  les 
modifications  qu'y  apportat  Abeillard.  X^es  religieuses  sent  propre- 
ment  et  commodement  log^es,  les  murs  bien  blanchis,  les  parquets  eft 
les  meubles  d'un  travail  assez  grossier,  mais  cir^  avec  le  m#me  soil! 
que  la  phis  belle  marqueterie.  Les  lits  m*OQt  paru  bons  ;  on  les  gar- 
nit  Fete  des  rideaux  de  toile  de  coton  blanche ;  et  Thiver,  de  sergef 
bleue.  Les  religieuses  sent  bien  nourries,  portent  des  chemises  de 
toile  quand  elles  les  preferent  ^  celles  de  laine,  se  couchent  a  huit 
ou  neuf  heures,  se  levent  k  quatre  heures  du  matin  en  6t6,  et  ^  sijt 
heures  en  hiver,  et  ont  en  tout  cinque  ou  six  heures  d'offices,  h  dif- 
ferentes  epoques  de  la  joumee.  Le  vStement  des  religieuses,  sem« 
blable  dit-on  a  celui  que  portoit  Heloise,  est  assez  agreable;  et 
^uoiqu'elles  aient  la  t^te  ras6e,  leur  genre  de  coiffure  ne  deplait  pas* 

'  Lorsqu'une  fille  se  presente  pour  6tre  regue  au  Paraclet,  ell^ 
commence  selon  Tusage  par  uii  noviciat ;  apres  lequel  on  Texhorte  k 
bien  consulter  sa  vocation ;  et  afin  de  lui  donner  une  id6e  infinitnent 
juste  du  monde  qu*elle  veut  quitter,  on  lui  en  fait,  autant  qu'on  le 
pent  dans  ce  lieu,  eproUver  tous  les  agremens.  D*abord  on  la  laisse 
promener,  autant  qu'il  lui  plait,  dans  une  garenne  voisine  du  con*' 
vent.  L'abbesse  la  mene  diner  chez  le  cur6  d'Avant,  village  ^  une 
lieue  du  Paraclet,  et  qui  leur  fait  la  meilleure  chere  qu*il  pent.  C'est 
de  ce  Cur^lui-m^me  que  je  tiens  ces  details  qu*il  me  les  racfonta  en  riant^ 
Quand  la  novice  a  ainsi  pass^  le  terme  de  son  noviciat,  si  sa  vocatioi^ 
se  soutient,  on  Tadmet  a  faire  profession,  et  k  prononcer  les  vceux^ 
Ces  victimes  volontaires  ne  m'ont  paru  ni  tristes  ni  farouches.  * 

Our  author  adds,  that  the  tradition  of  the  place  is  not  very 
favourable  to  the  amenity  of  Eloisa's  temper  and  manners  in  hef 
retreat,  however  exalted  a  notion  it  may  give  of  the  charms  of 
ber  conversation — charms  to  which  all  accQunts  bear  witness  | 
and,  indeed,  the  remains  of  her  correspondence  themselves  im*^ 
press  i}s  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  her  merits.  The  best 
judges,  as  is  here  remarked,  have  given  to  her  style  the  prefer-* 
ence  over  that  of  her  friend  and  master,  for  jpuri^  and  natu-* 
ral  grace.  Her  temper,  like  his>  was  in  all  ukelinood  aflEect- 
ed  by  their  calamities. 

The  letters  of  Peter  of  Cluni  are  curious  specimens  of  monk«» 
ish  Cbrrespondence.  They  are  translated  from  the  Latin,  and 
begin,  <<  Peter,  humble  AbbtH  of  Cluni,  wishes  th^  eternal  life 
which  God  has  promised  those  who  love  him>  to  the  venerable 
Abbess  Eloisa,  his  very  dear  sister  in  Jesus  Christ/'  He  «« 
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presses  the  greatest  admiration  of  her,  and  the  most  entire  de-* 
votion  to  her  service;  but  his  holy  gallantry  is  of  a  very  differ-* 
ent  complexion  from  Abelard's.^ — for  it  is  the  graces  of  the  spirit 
alone  that  he  has  in  contemplation.  He  appears  to  have  made 
a  visit  to  the  Paraclete,  anci  to  have  returned  impressed  with  a 
wonderful  reverence  for  her  sanctity  and  talents.  *  We  know 
not,  however,  if  the  minute  particulars  respecting  Abelard, 
which  he  details  in  one  of  the  letters,  are  wholly  due  to  pious 
enthusiasm.  The  good  abbot  probably  felt,  that  he  could  not 
more  acceptably  serve  his  venerable  sister  than  by  dwelling  on 
a  subject  so  dear  to  the  woman  as  well  as  the  nun. 

'  La  Providence  qui  dispose  de  tout  avec  sagesse,  en  nous  refusant 
cette  faveur  (viz.  qu'Heloise  fut  de  Tordre  de  Cluni),  nous  en  a  ac- 
corde  une  semblable,  en  nous  envoyant  un  autre  vous-m^me ;  c'est 
assez  designer  le  Maitre,  f  ce  grand  sectateur  de  la.  philosophie  de 
Jesus- Christ.  J'ai  incessamment  son  nom  a  la  bouche>  et  toujours  je 
le  prononce  avec  un  nouveau  respect.  La  divine  Providence  Tavoit 
conduit  a  Cluni  dans  les  derniers  ann^es  de  sa  vie;  c'est  le  plus  pre- 
cieux  present  qu'elle  pouvoit  nous  faire.  U  me  faudroit  un  long  dis- 
cours  pour  vous  rendre  Timpression  qu'a  faite  sur  tons  nos  freres  sa 
conduite  aussi  humble  qu'edifiante ;  Non,  je  necrois  pas  avoir  un  son 
eemblable  en  humilite,  tant  pour  les  v^temens  que  pour  le  maintien ; 
je  Tobligeois  a  tenir  le  premier  rang  parmi  notre  nombreuse  commu- 
naute,  et  il  paroissoit  le  dernier  de  tons  par  la  pauvrete  de  son  habit. 
Dans  les  processions  comme  il  marchoit  devant  moi,  suivant  la  cou- 
tume,  j'admirois  comrnent  un  homme  d*une  si  grande  reputation  pou- 
voit s'ahaisser  de  la  sorte  et  se  mepriser  lui-meme.  II  observoit  dans 
la  nourriture  et  dans  tous  les  besoins  du  corps  la  mSme  simplicite  que 
dans  ses  habits,  et  condamnoit  par  ses  discours  et  par  son  exemple, 
Aon^seulement  le  superflu,  raais  tout-ce  qui  n'est  pas  ahsolument  ne- 
cessaire.  II  lisoit  souvent,  prioit  beaucoup,  gardoit  un  silence  pet- 
petuel,  si  ce  n'est  quand  il  etoit  force  de  parler,  ou  dans  les  confe- 
rences, ou  dans  les  sermons  qu'il  faisoit  a  la  communaut^.  II  ofiroit 
frequemment  le  sacrifice,  et  meme  presque  tous  les  jours,  depuis  que 
par  mes  lettres  et  par  mes  sollicitations  il  avoit  ete  reconeili6  avec  le 
Sdnt-Siege.  Que  dirai-je  davantage  ?  Son  esprit,  son  cceur,  toutes 
ses  facultes  etoient  occupees  de  la  meditation,  ou  de  I'^xposition  et 
de  Fenseignement  des  Veritas  de  la  religion  ou  de  la  philosophie. ' 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  her  person  is  by  no  mea-ns  spoken  of  in 
raptures  by  him  who  should  hare  prized  it  most  highly.  "  Cum  per 
faciem  non  esset  infima,  per  abundantiam  litterarum  erat  suprema,*^ 
says  Abelard  himself. 

f  It  was  thus  that  Abelard  was  always  named  by  the  singular  ve- 
neration of  the  age  in  which  he  livedi  notwithstanding  the  broils  ia 
which  his  temper  involved  him* 
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He  then  describes  his  having  bden  removed  when  he  fell  ill, 
for  a  change  of  air,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons.  His  ma-^ 
lady  increased ;  but  he  continued  the  same  holy  life ;  and,  at 
last,  yielded  up  his  breath  in  the  midst  of  pious  men,  and  in  the 
performance  of  devout  offices.  *  Avec  quelle  piete  '  (adds  the 
gootl  Abbot),.  *  avec  quels  sentimens  de  religion  il  fit  d'abord  sa 
confession  de  foi,  puis  celle  de  ses  peches  !  Avec  quelle  sainte  avi- 
dite  il  re9ut  le  saint  viatique  !  Avec  quelle  foi  if  a  recommande 
a  notre  Seigneur  son  ame  et  son  corps  !  II  y  a  eu  autant  de  te- 
moins  de  ces  pieux  sentimens,  qu'il  y  a  de  religieux  dans  le  mo- 
Jiastere  de  Saint  Marcel.  Ainsi  (he  concludes)  termina  sa  car- 
xiere  ce  fameux  Docteur,  qui  du  haut  de  sa  chaire  a  fait  retentir 
sa  voix  jusqu'aiix  extremites  de  la  terre. '  We  trust  it  may  not 
be  deemed  a  crime  in  the  courts  of  romance,  if  we  add,  that  this 
distinguished  sage  and  gallant,  in  point  of  fact,  died  of  the  itch 
or  mange.  *  Plus  solito  scabie  et  quibusdam  corporis  infirmita* 
tibus  gravabatur, '  says  the  account  in  his  works.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  no  notice  is  taken  of  Astrolabe  by  Bayle ; — Moreri 
makes  mention  of  him. 

The  next  of  these  pieces  is  a  dissertation  apparently  by  the 
editor  himself,  upon  that  qucestio  vexata  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  All  the  evidence  upon  this  subject  is  collected,  and  the 
different  opinions  are  stated  and  discussed.  Among  these,  one 
is  truly  astonished  to  find,  that  one  so  absurd  as  the  conjecture 
of  its  being  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  could  have  found  a  single 
(supporter  among  men  of  any  pretensions  to  historical]  know- 
ledge; for  none  but  the  class  of  literary  men,  of  course,  ever 
took  part  in  this  controversy.  The  prisoner  was  detained  in 
custody  from  1661  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1703 ;  while  Mon- 
mouth was  going  about  in  the  £nglish  court  and  army  till  1685^ 
when  he  was  puolickly  executed  in  London ;  and,,  supposing  the; 
difficulty  of  the  date  to  be  got  over,  what  possible  reason  could 
the  French  Court  have  for  confining  him  in  order  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  England  and  strengthen  the  title  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  with  both  of  whom  France  was  at  war, — with 
the  latter,  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  the  prisoner's  death  ?— 
Common  sense  rejects  fiome  of  the  other  explanations  as  plainly 
as  the  most  ordinary  historical  knowledge  does  the  supposition 
of  Monmouth.  Thus,  who  can  listen  to  the  notion  of  a  certain 
Due  de  Beaufort  second  son  ^f  the  Due  de  Vendome,  a  bastard 
of  Henry  IV.  by  tfie  celebrated  Gabrielle  ?  Still  mol-e  ridiculous 
is  the  fancy  broached  by  Mr  Dutens  in  his  Correspondance  In^ 
terceptee^  that  it  was  a  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who 
had  shown  great  skill  in  negotiations  against  the  French  interests, 
and  whom,  on  that  account,  the  French  ambassador  carried  (#, 
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having  invited  him  to  a  shooting  party*  It  is  manifest  that  such 
theories  would  be  absurd  in  the  nighest  degree,  even  if  stipport- 
ed  by  the  most  plausible  appearam^es  of  external  evidence  ;  be«- 
cause  nothing  can  overcome  the  incredibility  of  the  Court  tak* 
ing  the  steps  known  to  have  been  pursued  towards  this  unhappy 
personage^  without  some  adequate  motive ;— and  that  can  cmly 
be  found  in  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  a  man  of  such 
importance  as  to  create  extreme  alarm  to  the  Government*  AD 
the  probabilities  are  certainly  in  favour  of  his  being  a  brother  of 
Louis  XI V.9  so  like  him  that  hii^  resemblance  wouM  have  made 
the  dangerous  disclosure.  But  whether  he  was  a  twin  broths 
legitimately  born,  or  an  adulterous  child  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
or  her  natural  son  bom  so  soon  after  Louis  XI  V/s  death  as  ta 
r^dei*  his  legitimacy  possible,  we  can  have  no  means  of  decid* 
ing.  Our  author  inclines  towards  the  last  opinion.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  question  is  not  of  very  high  impcurtance :  But  it  is 
of  great  moment  to  reflect  on  the  state  of  a  comitry  subject  to  a 
government  like  that  which  could  with  impunity  shut  up  inr  dis* 
tant  dungeons,  and  afterwards  in  the  heart  of  its  metropolis,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  above  forty  jFcars,  an  individual  so  distinguished,^ 
that  hi§  jailor,  always  a  person  of  high  rank  and  trust,  served 
hhn  wit&  his  own  hinds  f  that  durin/so  long  a  tilne  this  victim 
thould  have  been  compelled  to  hide  his  face  *  on  pain  of  instant 
death,  which  the  guard  had  orders  to  inflict  by  firing  on  him 
when  he  went  to  mass  if  he  showed  himself;  that  no  public 
mention  should  ever  have  been  made  of  the  incidmit,  until  Vol- 
taire, many  years  afterwards,  told  the  story ;  that  though  milny 
persons  saw  acts  of  violence  committed  in  securing  him,  the  sub- 
ject should  have  so  long  been  confined  to  whispers ;  and  that  se^^ 
veral  persons  should  have  been  found  dead  suddenly,  after  acci- 
dentally being  placed  in  situations  where  they  might  have  made 
the  important  discovery.  This  is  the  i^tate  of  things  to  which 
many  of  our  wise  politicians  bid  us  cast  our  eyes  as  tranquil  and 
happy;  thii^  is  the  kind  of  government  which  is  deemed  by  them 
£is  far  preferable  to  any  change,  and  most  of  all  to  the  change 
effected  by  the  Revolution. 

This  dii^sertation  upon  the  Iron  Mask  is  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  short  pieces,  contld]!)iing  anecdotes  and  reflections  upon 
various  political  and  historical  subjects.  There  is  hone  of  these 
tracts  tliat  require  particular  attention,  unless  it  be  one  upon 
the  fortunes  amassed  by  Ministers  of  State  in  France^  An  exact 
«aIc^lktion  makes  the  sumi$  got  and  spent  by  Cardinal  Mazaria 
during  hii^ndministration,  including  his  buiidings,  foundations, 


*  The  mask  was.  not  of  iron,  but  of  black  velvet  clasped  with  $teri 
and  a  hinge,  \f^  medBK  «>f  whi^b  he  «9ald  ^9,u 
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portions  to  relations,  and  money  left  to  his  heirs,  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  8,3S3,3S3/.  Sterling,  (two  hundred  millions  of  li^ 
vres).  Dubois,  at  his  death,  enjoyed  an  income  of  above  1 1 0,000/^ 
a*year,  in  which  our  author  includes  a  pension  of  40,000/.  from 
England,  which  he  appears,  we  know  not  upon  what  authori- 
^,  to  think  was  unquestionably  paid  to  this  profligate  wretclu 
tiow  nobly  does  Fleury  appear  among  such  scenes  of  rapacity, 
confining  himself  to  5000/.  a  year,  with  all  the  revenues  of  the 
State  and  Church  at  his  disposal  during  a  long  and  prosperous 
ministry !  It  seems  even  the  virtuous  Suliv  had  above  SO^QOOL 
a  year,  in  places  and  church  preferment  held  by  him  notwith<T 
standing  his  being  a  prolestant;  a  sum  equal  to  60  or  70^000/* 
in  the  present  day.  Colbert,  from  the  many  high  of&ces  united 
in  his  person,  is  reckoned  to  have  had  nearly  as  much;  beside 
the  large  sums  which  he  occasionally  received  irom  the  King,  and 
which  were  equal  to  his  other  appointments.  Le  Tellier  and 
Louvois  had  revenues  and  emoluments  upon  the  same  enormous 
«cale ;  and  our  author  estimates  the  gains  of  five  ministers  includ* 
ing  Colbert,  during  forty-two  years  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  at  two 
hundred  millions.  These^men  are  above  all  suspicion  of  having 
owed  their  fortune  to  peculation  or  illegal  exactions;  but  the 
result  is,  that  they  and  Mazarin  together,  received  from  the  peo^ 

})le  of  France  for  their  ministerial  services  about  seventeen  milr 
ions  sterling,  being  a  sum  equivalent  perhaps  to  fifty  millions  in 
this  countnr  and  at  the  present  day«  A  cardinal  who  had  no 
legitimate  femily  whose  inheritance  could  gratify  his  vanity,  might 
now  and  then  seek  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  endowments  m  |l 
•charitable  and  religious  kind ;  but  laymen  spent  the  sums  thus 
obtained  in  the  usual  ways.  Thus,  Louvois  spent  above  half  a 
million  upon  a  house.  It  is  probable  that  Milton  may  have  had 
^  these  things  in  his  eye,  rather  than  what  he  «aw  at  home,  when 
lie  said  that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  suffice  to  set  up 
a  commonwealth.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  gains  were  rer 
•served  for  the  Prime  Minister.;-r-in  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  at  leasts 
9  e  find  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State  only  about  6000/.  a  year, 
and  those  of  Comptroller-General,  Chancellor,  and  i^per  dT 
^e  Seals,  at  from  5500/.  to  BSOOl. 

We  pow  come  to  the  last,  the  longest,  and  by  far  tSie  most 
^^urious  of  tliese  miscellaneous  pieces.  It  is  a  kind  of  irregular 
Journal  kept  by  a  certain  Madame  du  Hausset,  femme-de-cham- 
bre  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Pompadour,  and  occupies  about 
170  pages  of  this  volume*  The  Elditor  properly  introduces  it 
by  stating  the  manner  of  obtaining  it.  M.  Marigm,  it  seem% 
brother  of  the  royal  faviMirite,  was  one  morning  burning  some  old 
jpap^s,  when  a  frigid  of  }iis,  M.  de  Senac  de  Meilhan,  caUe^^ 


*' 
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upon  hitti.  The  former  happening  to  feay,  *  Here  is  a  journal 
of  my  sister's  waiting-maid^  who  was  a  very  worthy  person, ' — 
M.  de  Senac  saved  it  from  the  flatnes,  and  asked  him  for  it,  to 
which  he  assented.  Mr  Crawford  purchased  it  from  this  gen- 
tleman ;  and  found  it  ill  written  and  badly  spelt,  without  any 
arrangement,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  full  of  defects  in  style; 
for,  thougli  a  gentlewoman,  Mad.  du  Hausset  was  but  ill  edu- 
cated. In  the  present  publication  nothing  has  been  changed 
except  the  orthography,  and  some  of  the  proper  names,  which 
were  confounded.  She  begins  by  mentioning,  that  she  kept  the 
Journal  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  who  was  a  woman  of  ta- 
lents, and  who  wished  her  to  write  a  book  after  the  manner 
of  Mad.  de  Caylus's  Souvenirs.  Her  intention  was  to  give  her 
friend  the  Journal,  that  it  might  be  made  more  like  its  model. 
But  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  things  took  another  course; 
for  the  work  tqjpears  now  in  all  the  simplicity  of  its  original 
composition ;  and  one  advantage,  among  many,  which  it  de- 
rives from  thence,  is  the  air  of  naivete  and  honesty  that  per- 
vades it  all,  and  gives  the  reader  an  entire  confidence  in  its  truth. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  give  any  general  account  of  the 
King's  private  habits — of  his  decorous  visits  in  secret  to  Mad. 
de  Pompadour — of  his  seraglio  at  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  where  he 
generally  carried  on  intrigues  of  an  inferior  description — of  his 
mistress's  alarms  lest  other  persons  of  rank  might  supplant  her, 
while  she  had  hardly  ever  any  jealousy  of  those  low  amours — 
or  of  the  kind  of  life  generally  which  was  led  by  the  principal 
persons  who  are  mentioned  in  this  piece.  We  shall  only  select 
«oine  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  which  are  to  be  found 
in  it;  prefeiTing  those  which  throw  light  either  upon  remark- 
jable  men,  or  upon  the  administration  of  the  French  government 
in  former  times,  to  those  passages  which  only  gratify  an  idle- 
Hpuriosity. 

One  *of  the  fortunate  circumstances  attending  this  journal  is, 
that  Mad.  du  Hausset  happened  to  be  iriistress  of  the  celebrated 
Quesnay,  the  foundc?r  of  the  sect  of  the  Economists.  He  was, 
as  is  well  known,  a  distinguished  physician,  and  began  to  prac- 
tise physic  at  Nantes,  from  whence  he  accompanied  the  Due 
de  Villcroi  to  Paris,  as  his  medical  attendant.  There,  as  Mr 
Crawford  informs  us  in  a  valuable  note,  he  happened  to  be  in 
the  Duke's  carriage  when  Mad.  d'Estrades,  M.  de  Pompadour's 
favourite,  and  d'Argenson's  mistress,  was  taken  ill  with  an  ^i- 
leptic  attack ;  and  being  called  in,  he  concealed  the  nature  of 
the  malady  with  such  discretion  from  all  the  family,  that  she 
recommended  him  to  her  powerful  friend,  who  made  him  her 
j)hy8ician,  and  obtained  for  him  a  plsice  at  Court,  as  well  aj 
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apartmeiUs  at  Versailles.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman ;  and 
having  passed  his  early  3'^ear8  in  the  country,  retained  for  its 
pursuits  a  strong  predilection,  which  perhaps  helped  to  bias  his 
]3oiitical  doctrines.  His  disciples  or  followers,  the  Economists, 
reverenced  him  as  the  ancient  philosopliers  did  the  founders  of 
their  sects ;  they  Called  him  *  le  Mailre^ '  and  used  to  say  *  le 
Mditre  V<i  dit*  *  Of  a  most  active  iand  indefatig£^le  nature,  he 
required  new  food  for  his  mind,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  ma«« 
thematical  sciences  with  success,  when  he  was  upwards  of  seven- 
ty. He  died  in  1774*,  at  the  age  of  eighty :  and  the  Marquis 
tie  Mirabeau  (distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mirabeau  here  from 
his  well-known  son)  pronounced  a  funeral  discourse  upon  him 
to  a  great  assehibly  of  Economists  in  deep  mourning.  Our  au- 
thor terms  it  a  '  chef-d^oeuvre  d'absurdite  et  de  ridicule.  *  He 
adds  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  celebrated  per- 


sonage. 


^  Quesnay  avoit  beaucoup  de  gaiet6  et  de  bon  hommie ;  il  se  plaisoit 
dans  la  convers^ation  a  faire  des  especes  d'apologues  qui  avoient  en 
generale  pour  principe  quelque  objet  de  la  campagne.  II  dissertoit 
avec  beaucoup  de  chaleur  sans  envie  de  briller.  Lege  dans  un  petit 
appartement  qui  tenoit  de  tres  pres  a  celui  de  Mad.  de  Pompadour, 
il  y  recevoit  quelques  gens  de  lettres  et  quelques  personnes  de  la  cour. 
On  y  parloit  tres-libremenf,  ipais  plus  des  chdses  que  des  personnes. 
Le  roi  Fappeloit  son  penseiir :  il  lui  accorda  des  lettres  de  noblesse; 
et  voulanl  lul-meme  composer  ses  armes,  il  fit  mettre  sur  Tecusson 
la  fleur  appelee  pensee.  * 

It  is  singular  how  complete  an  account  of  a  man,  pleasing 
and  even  delightful  in  society,  these  few  particulars  contain ;  and 
thsL%  this  character  was  possessed  by  the  founder  of  the  Econo* 
mists,  we  were  certainly  little  prepared  to  expect.  Every  thing 
relatUig  to  him  in  the  Journal,  however,  confirms  the  remarks  of 
the  Editor,  and  only  makes  us  regret  that  more  is  not  known  of 
Quesnay, — perhaps,  too,  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  more  to 
lighter  studies.  Mad.  du  Hausset  introduces  him  to  our  notice 
at  the  very  beginning  of  her  narrative,  with  her  usual  simpli- 
city. *  J'etois  devenue  en  peu  de  temps  Tamie  du  docteur 
Quesnay,  qui  venoit  souvent  passer  deux  ou  trois  heures  avec 
moi.  il  recevoit  chez  lui  des  personnes  de  tons  les  partis,  msiis 
en  petit  nombre,  et  qui  toutes  avoient  une  tres  grande  confiance 
en  lui.  On  y  parloit  tres-hardiment  de  tout;  et  ce qui  fait  leur 
eloge  et  le  sien,  jamais  on  n'a  rien  repete. ' — ^  Quelquefois,  mais 
r^ement,  j'ai  voyage  dans  sa  voiture  avec  le  docteur,  a  qui  Ma- 
dame (de  Pompadour)  ne  disoit  pas  quatre  pai'oles,  quoique  ce 
fut  un.homme  d'un  grand  esprit. '  Mr  Crawford  mentions  the 
Doctor's  way  of  amusing  himself  in  society,  by  conveying  his 
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argomeniS)  or  giyipff  instructiomi,  ia  the  form  of  fables.  Mad. 
4u  Hausset  has  in  mis  Journal  preserved  one  of  these,  which 
is  interesting  enough,  frofn  the  eccmopiical  tinge  of  the  ideas* 
We  shall  extract  the  passage,  a3  it  shows,  mcNreover,  the  way 
in  which  this  singular  little  groiipe,  the  KUigy  the  mistress  the 
maid  and  the  philosopher,  ail  lived  together* 

*  Le  Roi  sortit  pour  aller  &  la  figuerie  avec^  Madame,  et  bientot 
apr^8  entra  Quesnay,  ensuite  M.  d^  Marigni.  Je  parlai  avee  meprit 
de  quelqu'un  qui  aimpit  beaucoup  Targent;  et  le  doeteur  f»'etant 
mis  a  rire,  dit :  *'  JV  f^it  un  drole  de  reve  cette  nuit.  J'etois  diyns 
le  pays  des  anpiens  Germains ;  ma  maison  etoit  vaste,  et  j'avoi^ 
des  tas  de  \^k^  des  bestiaux  en  gri^d  nombre,  et  de  grands  ton* 
n^aux  pleins  de  cervpise ;  inais  je  souffirois  du  rheumatisme,  et  ne 
ciavois  comment  faire  pour  aller  a  cinquante  lieues.de  la,&  une  fon- 
taine  dont  Teau  me  queriroit.  II  falloit  pas  chez  un  peuple  etranger* 
Un  ench^teur  parut  et  me  dit :  ''  Je  suis  touche  de  ton  embarras ; 
tiens,  voila  un  petit  paquet  de  poudre  de  Prdinpinpin  y  tous  ceui^  a 
qui  vous  en  donneras,  te  logeront,  te  nourriront  et  te  feront  tout^ 
aortes  de  politesses.  Je  pris  la  poudre  et  le  remerciai  bien.  *'  Ah ! 
pomme  j'aimerois  )a  poudre  de  prelinpinpiny  lui  dis-je ;  j'en  voudrois 
avoir  plein  mon  armoire.  **  £h  bien,  dit  le  docteur,  cette  poudre, 
tc'est  Targent  que  vous  meprisez.  Dites  moi  de  tous  ceux  qui  vien- 
nent  ici  quel  est  celui  qui  produit  le  plus  d'effet  ?  **  Je  n'en  sais  rien, 
lui  dis'je^  '^  £h  bien  1  c'est  M.  de  Montmartel  *  qui  vient  quatre 
ou  cinq  fois  Tan  " — Pourquoi  est-il  consider^  ?  "  Parce  qu'il  a  des 
cofires  plein  de  prelinpinpin  "  (il  tira  quelques  Louis  de  sa  poche) 
**  tout  ce  qui  ei^i^te  est  renfermedans  ces  petites  pieces,  qui  peuvent 
vous  conduire  commodement  au  bout  du  monde.  Tous  les  hommes 
(obetssent  a  ceux  qui  ont  cette  poudre,  et  s'empressent  de  les  servif. 
C'est  mepriser  le  bonheuf,  la  liberie,  les  jouissances  de  ti»ut  gcavre, 
que  de  meppser  r^^gent^ "  Un  cordon  bleu  passa  sous  les  &netres ; 
pt  je  dis :  Ce,  seigneur,  est  biei^  plus  content  de  son  cordon  que  de 
Kuille  et  mil}e  de  vps  piec^« — **  Quand  je  demande  au  roi  une  peisir 
fion/'  rq[>rit  Que^nay.  ^'  C'est  cpmm^  si  je  lui  disois:  Doimez  moj 
im  moyen  d'avoir  un  meilleur  diner,  d'avoir  un  habit  plus  chaud,  une 
yojture  pour  me  |arantir  de  1^  pluip,  et  nje  transporter  sans  fatigue* 
Mais  celui  qui  lui  demanda  ruban,  s'il  osoit  dire  ce  qu'il  pense,  di- 
poit :  "  J'ai  de  la  vanity,  et  je  voudrois  bien,  quand  je  passe,  voir  I^ 
peuple  me  regarder  d'u^^  «il  betement  ^dmirateur,  et  se  ranger  dev^t 
inoi ;  je  voudrois  bien,  qUand  j'entre  dans  une  chambre,  faire  un  efiet 
^t  fixer  Fattention  de  gens  qm  se  moqueront  peut-^tre  de  moi  k  mon 
fftepart,  je  voudrois  bien  etre  appel^  Mpnseigiieur  par  la  multitude. 
Tout  tela  n'est^il  pas  du  vent  ?  *  Ce  ruban  ne  lui  servira  de  rien  dana 

presque  tous  les  pays ;  il  ne  lui  donne  aucune  puissance  x  mais  m^ 

■  ■■'-■      -  - ,  ■ , 

*  Alors  banquier  de  la  cour,  qui  laissa  une  fortune  de  drente-deui 
fi^Iions  k  son  fils  le  Marquis  de  Bnxaoy^-^Ed,  T^ 
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pieces  me  donnent  partout  leg  moyeas  de  secourir  les  malhetiretix. 
Vive  la  toute*puis8ante  poudre  de  prdinpinpin  I "  A  ces  dernien. 
mots  on  entendit  rire  aux  eclaU  dans  la  piece  d'^  cot^,  qui  n  etolt 
jBeparee  que  par  une  portiere.  La  porte  etant  ouverte,  le  roi  entra 
Qvec  Madame,  et  M«  de  Gontant.  II  dit,  Vive  la  poudre  de  prehnj&v 
pin  I  docteur,  pourriez  vous  m*en  procurer  ?  Le  roi  etoit  entr^,  et  il 
lui  avoit  pris  fantaisie  d'ecouter  ce  que  Ton  disoit.  Madame  fit  des 
grandes  amities  au  docteur,  et  le  roi,  riant  et  parlant  de  la  poudre 
avec  eloge,  sortit.  Je  m'en  allais  et  le  docteur  aussi.  Je  me  mis 
aussitot  a  ecrire  cette  conversation.  On  me  dit  depuis  que  M- 
Quesnay  etoit  fort  instruit  de  certaines  choses  qui  ont  rapport  aux 
finances,  et  qu'il  Hoh  un  grand  Economiste :  Mais  je  ne  sais  pas  trop 
ce  que  c'est.  Ce  qu*il  y  a  de  certain  c'est  qu'il  avoit  beaucoup  d'e- 
sprit ;  il  #toit  fort  gai  et  fort  plaisant,  et  tres  habile  m^decin. ' 

The  sect  of  Quesnay,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  far  from 
being  enthusiasts  on  certain  subjects  which  fill  ordinary  men 
with  anxiety  and  delight;  they  were  no  lovers  of  liberty;  on 
Ae  contrary,  a  regular  despotism,  *  despotisme  legale '  was  the 
government  of  which  they  rather  approved.     So  ignorant  has 
been  the  clamour  raised  against  them  by  senseless  partisans  in  this 
country,  and  ev«i  in  France,  where  they  have  been  ridiculously 
confounded  with  the  promoters  of  the  Revolution.     But,  erro* 
neous  as  their  views  were  upon  some  of  those  great  questions 
which  most  nearly  concern  the  happiness  of  mankmd,  they  could 
ill  brook,  in  the  government,  any  base  or  sordid  artifices,  incon- 
sistent with,  and  inimical  to  publick  morals.    Quesnay  is  repre- 
sented as  always  ready  boldly  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  on 
such  matters,  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  court.     Thus  the 
Journal,  giving  a  pretty  minute  detail  of  the  method  pursued 
systematically  by  the  government  to  obtain  the  contents  of  let- 
ters sent  by  post,  and  which  had  grown  into  a  regular  depart- 
ment, with  a  superintendant  and  six  or  seven  clerks,  Mad.  du 
Hausset  adds — *  Le  docteur  Quesnay,  plusieurs  fois  devant  moi, 
s'est  mis  en  fureur  contre  cet  ivfame  ministere,  comme  il  Pappo- 
loit;  et  a  tel  point  que  Tecunie  lui  venoit  a  la  bouche.    Je  ne 
dinerois  plus  volontiers  avec  I'intendant  des  pcstes  qu'avec  le 
bourreau,  disoit  le  docteur, '     *  II  faut  avouer  (she  adds  natu- 
rally enough),  que  dans  Tappartement  de  la  maitresse  du  roi  i! 
est  etonnant  d'entendre  de  pareils  propcs ;  et  cela  a  dure  vingt 
ans  sans  qu'on  en  ait  parle.     C'etoit  la  probity  qui  parloit  avec 
vivacite,  disoit  M,  de  Marigni,  et  non  Thuineur  ou  la  malveil^ 
lance  qui  s'exhaloit. ' 

Upon  another  occasion,  she  relates  some  information  which 
she  had  from  this  upright  and  able  man,  respecting  what  had 
recently  passed  between  tlie  King  and  several  of  his  most  po^^'er- 
ful  painisters.    At  the  time,  no  doubt,  tlie  anecdote  bore  thq  higJK 
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est  value;  but  tlie  ministers  and  their  master  tt)o  are  now  almost 
forgotten ;  and  the  anecdote  has  lost  its  interest,  or  only  retains 
any  importance  from  the  circumstance  of  a  truly  eminent  person 
having  related  it,  and  being  thus  accidentally  brought  into  our 
view.    '  Voihi  (says  the  Journalist),  ce  que  le  roi  avoit  dit^  d  ce  que 
me  Confia  mon  ami  Qucsna}^,  qui  etoit,  par  paranthese,  vm  grand 
genie  suivant  Topinion  de  tons  ceux  qui  Tuvoit  connu,  et  de  plus 
un  homme  fort  gai.     II  ahnoit  causer  avec  moi  de  la  campagne ; 
j'y  avois  6te  elevee,  et  il  me  faisoit  parler  des  herbages  de  Nor- 
niandie  et  du  Poitou,  de  la  richesse  des  fermiers,  et  de  la  maniere 
de  cultiver.     C*etoit  le  meilleur  homme  du  monde,  et  qui  etoit 
eloignc  de  la  plus  petite  intrigue.     II  etoit  bien  plus  occupe  a 
la  cour  de  la  meilleure  maniere  de  cultiver  la  terre  que  de  tout 
ce  qui  s'y  passoit.  *     She  adds,  that  M.  de  la  Riviere  was  the 
man  whom  he  esteemcil  t1i€  most,  and  whose  capacity  he  thought 
the  highest;  deeming  him  the  only  fit  person  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances.     Tlie  reader  is  aware,  tliat  this  able  mi- 
nister, who  had  been  Inlendant  at  Martinique,  was  the  most 
early,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  followers  of  Quesnay. 
Qucsnay  appears,  like  the  rest  of  his  sect,  to  have  been  ini* 
pressed  with  a  peculiar  dislike  and  dread  of  the  bigotted  party 
in  France.     When  they  had  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  make  the 
King  dismiss  Madame  de  Pompadour,  after  the  affair  of  Damiens, 
they  meanly  paid  the  utmost  court  to  her,  though  in  private:  They 
came  in  great  numbers  to  wait  upon  her ;  and  female  devotees 
were  peculiarly  anxious  to  show  their  respect.     *  The  doctor 
made  himself  very  merry,  says  our  authoress,  with  this  change  of 
operations ;  and,  when  I  urged  in  defence  of  those  good  ladies, 
that  they  might,  after  all,  be  sincere.  Aye,  said  he,  but  then  they 
must  take  care  how  they  ask  for  any  thing;' — a  sagacious  re- 
mark, which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  in 
the  present  day,  to  those  especially  who  may  turn  their  minds 
towards  the  political  history  of  the  rat  species.    About  this  time, 
Mad.  du  Maussct  relates  a  curious  conversation  respecting  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  occasioned  by  the  fears  of  the 
philosopher,  that  persecution  would  revive.     *  Un  jour  j'etois 
chcz  le  docteur  Quesnay  pendant  que  Madame  etoit  a  la  come- 
die.     Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau -y  vint;  et  la  conversation  fut 
quelque  tems  fort  ennuyeuse  pour  moi,  n'y  etant  question  que  du 
produit  net ;  enfin  on  parla  d'autres  choses.  *     As  the  alarms 
which  occupied  them  have  been  more  than  falsified  by  the  event, 
we  need  not  give  the  conversation ;  but  Quesnay's  opinion  of  the 
JDauphin  is  worth  recording.     He  thought  him  virtuous  and 
full  of  good  intentions,  and  a  man  of  parts,  but  likely  to  be  ruled 
by  the  bigots ;  and  he  expected  that  the  Molinists  and  Jansenists 
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would  unite  against  the  philosophers,  and  be  supported  by  the 
new  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  A  saying  of  M.  du  Muy,  that 
Voltaire  deserved  the  punishment  of  death,  alarmed  him  with 
the  prospect  of  a  persecuting  reign ;  and  he  added,  that  he 
boped  he  should  not  live  long  enough  to  see  those  evil  days. 
There  is  much  good  sense  in  Mirabeau's  remark  upon  this  oc- 
casion. He  said,  the  philosophers  on  their  side  were  pushing 
matters  too  far ;  and  they  both  agree  in  commending  a  late  say- 
ing of  Duclos — *  Ces  philosophes  en  feront  tant  qu'ils  me  force- 
ront  a  aller  a  vepres  et  a  la  grande  messe. '  They  all  agreed,  too, 
in  regarding  the  continuance  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign  as  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  cause  of  toleration  and  liberality ;  but  a  little 
incident  occurred,  which  one  should  have  thought  calculated  to 
give  them  some  doubts  of  that  monarch's  gentleness,  where  he 
was  himself  concerned,  and  even  to  ci'eate  a  suspicion,  that  their 
favourite  form  of  government,  absolute  monarchy,  was  not  al- 
ways safe  for  philosophers,  any  more  than  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. One  day  Quesnay  came  in  all  in  despair.  Mirabeau  had 
been  suddenly  carried  off  by  the  agents  of  the  best  of  possible 
systems,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  for  some  ex- 
pressions in  his  work  on  Taxation.  Tlie  constitutional  means  of 
redress  adopted  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  most  perfect  government,  are  worthy  of 
notice ;  the  more  so,  because,  as  extremes  often  meet,  it  happens^ 
that,  in  our  times,  some  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  under- 
standings in  the  world  are  recommending  France  to  renew  the 
very  same  order  of  things,  which  they  agree  with  the  truly  en- 
lightened Economists  in  holding  to  be  the  purest  kind  of  consti- 
tution. First,  Mad.  de  Mirabeau  was  to  *  throw  herself  at  Mad. 
de  Pompadour's  f^et ; ' — these  are  Quesnay's  own  expressions. 
Then  he  himself,  through  xhefemme'-de^'Chambre^  interceded  with 
the  same  illustrious  lady  for  his  noble  and  philosophical  friend ; 
and  the  conversation  is, given  at  full  length.  At  first,  the 
worthy  concubine  was  pleased  to  speak  favourably  of  the  Mar- 

auis,  and  to  observe,  that  his  work  UAmi  des  Hommes  had 
one  him  credit.  At  this  moment  opportunely  entered  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  of  whom  she  asked  whether  he  had 
read  the  new  book  on  Taxation.  Yes,  said  the  Lieutenant, — 
but  justly  deeming  himself  officially  an  object  of  suspicion,  he 
added,  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  denounced  the  author.  Be- 
ing further  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  he  cited  the  passage  which 
seems  to  have  caused  the  arrest.  It  is  simply  a  remaik,  that 
the  King,  with  20  millions  of  subjects,  could  not  obtain  their 
services  for  want  of  money.  At  this  the  dear  lady  takes  the 
alarjn — *  Quoi !  il  y  a  cela,  docteur  ? '  she  exclaims.     He  tries 
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to  soften  her,  and  succeeds ; — the  King  arrives,  and  the  doctor 
retires,  leaving  her  to  urge  his  suit.  She  found  the  King,  we 
are  told,  furious  against  Mirabeau,  but  did  all  she  could  to  ap- 
pease him,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Lieutenant. 

It  seems  that  Quesnay  never  was  easy  in  the  King's  presence^ 
— ^not  from  bashfulness,  but  from  a  kind  of  fear,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  ^  Un  jour  le  roi  lui  parlant  chels  moi,  et  le  docteur  ayant 
Pair  tout  trouble,  apres  que  le  roi  fut  sorti,  je  lui  dis — ^  Vous  aves 
Fair  embarasse  devant  le  roi,  et  cependant  il  est  si  bon  1  '-«-<  Ma^ 
dam^,  m'a-t-il  repondu,  je  suis  sort!  a  quarante  ans  de  mon  vil« 
lage,  et  j'ai  bien  peu  d'experience  du  monde,  auquel  je  m'habitue 
difficilement.  Lorsque  je  suis  dans  une  chamhre  avec  le  roi, 
je  me  dis,  voila  un  homme  qui  peut  me  faire  couper  la  tete,  et 
cette  idee  me  trouble. '  She  urges  consolatory  topics,  taking 
his  expressions  literally—^  Mais  la  justice  et  la  bont^  du  roi  ne 
devroient^elles  pas  vous  rassurer?'  He  answers,  that  the  af- 
fair is  one  of  feeling,  and  not  of  reason : — and  the  Editor,  in  a 
note,  seems  to  take  it  much  in  the  sense  o(  the  Jemme^de'HAambre^ 
only  that  his  remedy  is  of  a  more  constitutional  description :  he 
argues  that,  by  law,  no  King  of  France  can  cut  off  any  man's 
head  without  a  trial.  It  is  singular  enough,  tliat  neither  Mad* 
du  Hausset  nor  Mr  Crawford  should  have  reflected  on  the  pre- 
ceding Biory  of  Mirabeau's  arrest  for  putting  the  King  in  a  pas- 
sion by  a  remark  i^n  the  principles  of  taxati<»i ;  uiey  might 
tliere  nave  perceived  the  ground  of  Quesnay's  alarms,  which  ue 
described  with  a  little  jocose  exaggeration. 

Wc  trust  our  readers  will  easily  pardon  us  for  having  dwelt 
so  long  upon  the  subject  of  this  excellent  person.  The  ser- 
vices which  he  has  rendered  to  science  and  to  mankind  are 
worthy  of  a  greater  fame  than  he  enjojrs.  Without  adopting 
the  opinions  of  the  sect  which  he  founded,  opinions  in  many 
respects  erroneous,  but  chiefly  from  being  pushed  too  far, 
we  cannot  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  his  theory  the  high  merit 
of  having  first  given  to  pdlitical  economy  the  form  ot  a  regu- 
lar science;  of  iiaving  begun  the  destruction  of  the  mercan- 
tile system,  which  Dr  Smith  completed;  of  having  turned  the 
attention  of  statesmen,  as  well  as  theorists,  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  agriculture ;  and,  above  all,  of  having  first  put 
rulers  out  of  conceit  with  too  much  governing.  The  ridicule 
cast  upon  Quesnay's  school  by  persons  ignorant  of  its  great  me- 
lits,  cniefly  by  mere  men  of  the  world,  would  be  hardly  worth 
our  notice,  but  that  it  shows  itself  a  litde  in  some  of  Mr  Craw- 
ford's comments.  The  sight  of  a  regl  sect  of  philosophers,  ac- 
knowledging a  master,  bound  together  by  a  community  of  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  by  private  friendship,  and  devoted  to  the  pro- 
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pagation  of  those  tenets  with  enthusiasnr,  had  in  it  something 
strange,  which  easily  became  ludicrous,  in  the  polished  and  gay 
court  near  which  they  sprung  up.  But  while  superficial  men 
made  themselves  merry  at  their  expense,  the  more  rational  ob- 
server could  not  fail  to  respect  them  for  their  merits  and  their 
virtues,  and  to  be  interested  in  the  revival  of  a  kindof  con- 
nexion little  known  in  modem  times,  but  famous  for  having  first 
planted  and  cultivated  philosophy  among  mankind.  The  Eco- 
nomists were,  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  appearance,  a  sect 
of  philosophers ;  they  acted  from  honest  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
not  from  fashion,  eccentric  tastes,  or  the  love  of  singularity; 
their  sole  object  was  to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind ;  and  to 
them,  among  political  inquirers,  belongs  the  rare  praise  of  hav- 
ing first  pointed  out  the  natural  order  of  things,  or  the  observed 
course  oi  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  world,  as  the  example 
and  guide  of  human  polity, 

Seda  Jkit,  servare  ntodum)  Jlnemque  tueriy 
Naturamque  sequi^  vitamque  impendere  veroy 
Nee  dhi  sed  toto  genitum  se  credere  mundo. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  seen  several  notable  iJ* 
lustrations  of  the  mariner  in  which  the  most  important  affairs 
were  managed  under  the  tranquil,  regular  and  legitimate  go- 
vernment of  the  Bourbons  as  long  as  they  owed  their  crown 
solely  to  divine  right,  and  had  no  occasion  to  think  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  sycophants  of  those  days,  as  well  as  of  the  present^ 
called  it  paternal;  but  it  should  seem  that  the  interests  of  the 
dear  children  were  somewhat  less  attended  to  than  the  whims  of 
the  mistress^  a  sort  of  stqunother  whose  power  was  so  great  and 
whose  interference  so  continual,  that  we  marvel  no  one  ever 
started  against  the  phrase  ^owwrw^w^n/j^a^^w^/,  that  oi  gouverne^ 
ment  de  mardtrt.  The  following  passage  deserves  to  be  extract- 
ed as  carryinor  with  it  decisive  evidence  of  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  publick  affairs,  wherever  the  people  have  no  voice, 
Jt  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  wheels  of  govern- 
ment are  moved  when  left  to  the  Prhice's  sole  direction.  It  is 
in  fact  the  history  (but,  of  course,  the  secret  history,  for  in  such 
states  there  can  be  no  other)  of  a  gfeat  change  of  ministry ; 
the  dismissal  of  a  Keeper  of  tile  Seals,  and  a  chief  Minister  of 
State.  We  therefore  humbly  recommend  it  to  the  diligent  peru-' 
sal  of  the  Lords  Eldon  and  Castlereagh,  who  aie  supposed  to 
feel  bnr  rustic  mode  of  governing  by  parliaments,  trials  by  jury 
and  a  free  press,  as  somewhat  cumbrous  and  burthensome.  By 
.Vay  of  preface,  we  should  mention  that  the  tivie  when  the  follow- 
ing drama  begins,  is  immediately  after  Damien's  atteiUpt  on  the 
.{CuK^s  life,  when  the  efforts  made  by  xhepai^i  devot  to  procui-e 
die  ravoufiie's  dissQUssal  had  nearly  succeeded^   The  place  i^  the 
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favourite's  room ;  the  actors  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  ac- 
tion takes  up  about  two  days.  All  the  rules  of  the  drama  are 
well  observed.  As  the  language  of  the  original  is  iiot  the  Law 
French  know  n  to  the  Chancellor,  and  as  it  differs  as  widely,  botli 
in  genders,  grannnar  and  vocabulary  from  that  French  which  our 
Foreign  Secretary  is  said  to  talk  with  great  fluency  and  impertur- 
bable boldness— being  in  short  still  further  removed  from  his 
Lordship's  French  than  his  parliamentary  discourse  is  from  the 
A^ulgar  tongue,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  departing  from  our  usual 
plan,  and  giving  a  translation  of  the  origiijal  scene,  for  tjie  be- 
nefit of  those  noble  personages ;  but  it  shall  be  a  faithful  and 
even  a  literal  one. 

*  (Enter,  first,  Mad.  La  Marechale  de  Mireppix,  confidante  of  Pom- 

padour ;  and  on  coming  in  she  immediately  begins) — 

Mad.  de  M.  What's  the  matter,  Ma'am  ?  What  are  all  those 
packages  ?  Your  servants  say  you  are  going. 

Mad,  de  Pompr!dou.r*  Alas  !  My  dear  friend,  the  Master*  will  have 
it  so,  according  to  Mons.  de  MacKant.  f 

Mad,  de  M,     And  what  advice  did  he  give  the  King  ? 

Mad.  de.  P.  That  I  should  go  without  delay.  Hausset !  (calling 
to  the  Maid — who  comes  in  and  undresses  her,  that  she  may  be  more 
at  her  ease  upon  tlie  sofa.) 

Mad.  de  M.  He  wishes  to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  this  Keeper  of 
ours,  and  he  is  betraying  you ;  whoever  leaves  the  table  loses  the  game. 

(Enter  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  M.  de  Soubise  and  M.  de  Marigni — 
who. all  remain  closetted  with  the  ladies  for  an  hour.'  Then 
exeunt.  Then  follows  a  scene  between  M.  de  Marigni  and 
the  Maid.) 

M.  de  Marigni.  She  remains ;  but  mum  mum.  \  She'll  pretend  to 
go,  that  her  eiiemies  may  be  quieted — 'Tis  the  little  Marechale  has  de- 
cided the  matter,  but  her  Keeper  will  pay  tlie  reckoning.  (Enter  Dr 
Quesnay — who  tells  a  fable  of  a  fox,  who  being  at  table  with  other 
beasts,  persuaded  one  of  them  that  liis  enemies  were  in  pursuit  of  him, 
in  order  to  fall  heir  to  his  share  of  the  iood.)  The  rest  of  the  piece, 
its  denouement,  we  must  give  in  the  narrative  of  Mad.  du  Hausset. 

*  I  did  not  see  my  mistress  again  tiU  late  at  night,  when  I  put  her 
to  bed.  She  was  more  composed  ;  things  were  going  on  better  and 
better  for  her  and  Machant ;  her  faithless  friend  was  dismissed.  The 
King  returned  to  his  former  habits  of  frequenting  her  apartment.  I 
learnt  from  M.  de  Marigni  that  the  abbe  had  been  to  M.  d'Argenson 
(the  Minister  of  War)  to  persuade  him  to  live  on  a  more  amicable 
footing  with  my  mistress,  and  that  he  had  met  with  a  cold  reception. 

*  Not  Dr  Quesnay — but  the  King. 

f .  Keeper  of  tlie  Seals  and  of  Mad.  de  Mirepoix,  as  well  as  Mi- 
nister of  the  Marine. 

X  Orig.  Motusy  which  is  a  vulgar  word  for  silence — and  may  be  of 
use  to  our  great  negotiator  at  the  impending  Congrei3s« 
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*^  He  is  puffed  up  with  Machant's  dismissal,  said  tlie  abbe,  as  it  leaves 
the  field  open  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  ;  and  I  fear  a  dread- 
ful struggle  may  ensue.  "  The  next  day  my  mistress  having  ordered 
her  chair,  I  was  curious  to  know  where  she  was  going,  as  she  sel- 
dom went  out  except  to  church,  or  to  some  of  the  ministers.  I 
learnt  that  she  went  to  M.  d'Argenson's.  An  hour  afterwards,  she 
returned,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  out  of  sorts.  She  stood 
leaning  over  the  chimney-pi^ce,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  jambs. 
The  abbe  came  in.  I  waited  wliile  she  took  off  her  cloak  and  gloves 
— she  kept  her  hands  in  her  muff.  The  abbe  looked  at  her  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  said — '*  You  have  the  ait  of  a  sheep  in  a 
reverie. "  She  roused  herself  and  answered,  throwing  her  nm(F  ou 
the  sofa-f— "  It's  the  wolf  that  throws  the  sheep  into  a  reverie.  "  I 
left  the  room.  The  King  came  soon  afler,  and  I  heard  my  mistress 
sobbing.  The  abb6  came  and  bid  me  bring  some  Hoffman's  drops. 
The  King  himself  prepared  the  cordial  with  sugar,  and  gave  it  to  her 
with  the  most  gracious  air  possible — she  candidly  smiling  and  kissing 
his  hands.  I  lefi;  the  room ;  and  heard  early  in  the  morning,  the  next 
day  but  one,  that  M.  d'Argenson  was- banished.  It  was  all  his  own 
fault ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  proof  of  her  influence  my  mistress  ever 
gave.  The  King  was  extremely  fond  of  M.  d'Argenson ;  and  the 
war  both  by  sea  and  land  required  those  two  ministers  to  have  re- 
mained in  office.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  at  the 
time,  among  all  classes. ' 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  her  protege  M.  de  Soubise  was 
kept  in  the  command  of  tlie  army  by  her  influence,  while  he 
ruined  the  campaign.  The  battle  of  Rosbach,  accordingly, 
threatened  to  shake  her  ascendancy,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
dismiss  her ;  but  some  trifling  success  soon  after  was  gained  by 
the  Marshal,  and  she  was  confirmed  in  favour ;  although  our 
journalist  mentions  a  cruel  mortification  that  happened,  from 
some  one  to  whom  Mad«  de  Pompiulour  was  talking  of  the 
*  great  victory '  of  her  friend,  never  having  heard  of  it. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  Mad. 
du  Hausset's  details;  for,  beside  the  strong  internal  evidence  of 
the  style,  and  the  testimony  borne  to  her  character  by  M.  dc 
Marigni,  the  coincidences  of  her  story,  with  the  narratives  of 
other  writers,  who  were  in  all  probability  unknown  to  her, 
wherever  they  touch  on  the  same  subject,  afford  irrefragable 
proof  of  her  correctness.  This  remark  applies  also  to  tho  Me- 
moires  Secretes  of  Duclos,  which  were  not  published  till  after 
Mad.  du  Hausset's  death.  The  dismissals,  for  instance,*  of 
which  we  have  just  seen  the  secret  springs,  are  mention(}cl  by 
him  (tom.  II.  p.  44?!,  516.)  in  terms  quite  consistent  with  tl/o 
statement  of  the  Journal,  as  fiir  as  he  knew  the  cause  of  that 
change;  except  that  he  speaks  of  Machant  as  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine only,  and  does  not  mention  the  Seals :  He  adds,  that  never 
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was  there  any  thing  worse  timed  than  turning  out  those  ex- 
perienced ministers,  more  espedally  as  their  successors  werd 
persons  of  the  most  manifest  incapacity.  Indeed^  this  author 
(and  be  it  recollected,  that  he  was  no  gossiping  waiting  maid, 
but  the  Historiographer  of  France)  seems  to  have  been  abun- 
dantly sensible  of  the  pernicious  influence  enjoyed  by  Royal 
mistresses  a:t  the  old  legitimate  Court  of  Versailles.  To  Ma^ 
dame  de  Miiintenon  he  ascribes  in  detail,  the  change  of  Lewis 
XIV.'s  plan  of  campaign,  when  she  procured  the  dismissal  of 
Chamilliirt ;  and  indeed  her  power  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years,  was  generally  admitted  by  all  Europe.  Mad.  de 
Pompadour  exercised  an  equal  sway :  Jrerhaps,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  tlie  King,  and  the  complexion  of  the  times,  her  influ- 
ence was  more  important.  Duclos  ascribes  to  it  entirely  the  al-* 
liance  with  Austria,  and  the  war  of  1756,  admitted  by  all  French 
politicians  to  have  been  the  greatest  error  ever  made  in  foreign 
afEiirs,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs  that  happened  previ- 
ously to  the  Revolution.  The  flatteries  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
the  vanity  of  being  jthought  her  personal  friend,  were  the  sole 
cause  of  this  line  of  policy. 

A  trifling  anecdote  in  the  Journal  shows  the^  trifling  causes 
which  were  supposed  to  influence  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
patronage  of  the  ministers.  Mad.  du  Hausset  obtained  a  mili- 
tary post  for  a  relation,  from  a  person  of  high  rank,  on  the  con- 
dition that  she  made  her  mistress  give  the  latter  a  part  to  play 
at  their  private  theatricals,  which  had  only  a  few  lines  to  recite. 
It  must  l>e  admitled,  however,  that  these  pages  are  full' of  proofs 
showing  how  generrtlly  and  cordially  the  favourite  was  hated  by 
the  publick.  The  fear  of  this  breaking  out  in  some  act  of  vio- 
lence, seems  now  and  then  to  have  restrained  her ;  it  was  in- 
deed the  only  obstacle  to  her  absolute  sway ;  and  it  certainly  had 
this  e6?ect  upon  her  worthy  and  philosophical  brother,- M.  de 
Marigni,  who,  greatly  to  her  chagrin,  constandy  resisted  all 
ofters  of  promotion,  whether  by  place,  rank  or  marriage,  say- 
ing, that  for  himself  he  loved  a  quiet  life^  and  for  her,  it  would! 
be  far  worse  if  he  acceded  to  Her  earnest' wishes — '  as  the  Royai 
mistresses  are  always  sufficiently  hated  on  their  own  account^ 
without  sharing  in  the  odium  belonging  to  ministers.* 

At  the  period  to  which  the  Journal  rdfers,  Turgot  was  a  young: 
man  entering  into  publick  life ;  but  there  is  one  passage  relating 
to  him  which  we  shall  transcribe,  although  of  no  very  remark-' 
able  interest. 

*  Un  jour  que  j*etois  k  Paris  j'allois  diner  chez  le  docteur.  II  avoit 
s^ez  de  monde  ccmtre  son  ordinaire,  et  entre  autres  un  jeune  maitre 
des  requetes  d'une  belle  figure,  qui  portoit  ua  nom  de  terre  dbnt  j^' 
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he  roe  souviens  pas,  mais  qui  ^toit  fils  du  prev6t  des  Marchands, 
Turgot.  On  parla  beaqCoup  d'administration,  ce  qui  d'abord  ne 
m'anima  pas ;  ensuite  il  fut  question  de  Tamour  des  Fran9ois  pour 
leur  roi^  M.  Turgot  prit  la  parole,  et  dit — "  Cet  amour  n'est  point 
aveugle,  c'est  un  sentiment  profond  et  un  souvenir  confus  de  grands 
bienfaits.  La  nation,  et  je  dirai  plus  TEurope  et  Thumanite,  doivent 
k  un  roi  de  France,  (j'ai  oubli^  le  nom)  *  la  liberte ;  il  a  etabli  les 
communes  et  donn6  a  une  multitude  immense  d*homme  une  existence 
civile.  Je  sais  qu'on  peut  dire  avec  raison,  qu'il  a  servi  son  intieret 
en  les  affiranchissant ;  quails  lui  ont  paye  les  redevances,  et  qu'enfin 
11  a  voulu  par  la,  affoiblir  la  puissance  det  grands  et  de  la  noblesse : 
Mais  qu'en  result^-t-il  ?  Que  cette  operation  est  a  la  fois  utile,  po- 
litique et  humainev  *' — Des  rois  en  general,  on  passa  i  Louis  XV. ;  et 
le  m^me  M.  Turgot  dit  que  son  regne  seroit  a  jamais  celebre  pour 
Tavancement  des  sciences,  le  progres  des  lumieres  et  de  la  philosophie. 
II  ajouta  qu'il  manquoit  k  Louis  XV.  ce  que  Louis  XIV.  avoit  de 
trop,  une  grande  opinion  de  lui«meme ;  qu^il  ^toit  instruit ;  que  per- 
sonne  ne  connoissoit  mieux  que  lui  la  topographic  de  la  France; 
^u'au  c«Dsei2,  son  avis  ^toit  toujours  le  plus  juste  ^  qu'il  ^toit  fa-- 
cheux  qu'il  n'eut  pas  plus  de  confiance  en  lui-m^me,  et  ne  pla9at  pas 
sa  confiance  dans  un  premier  ministre  approuve  de  la  nation.  Tout  1^ 
monde  fi^t  de  son  avis.  Je  priai  M.  Quesnay  d'ecrire  ce  quWoit  dit 
le  jeune  Turgot,  et  je  le  montrai  h.  Madame.  Bile  fit  k  ce  sujet 
I'eloge  de  ce  maftre  des  requetes ;  et  en  ayant  parl^  au  roi,  il  dit, 
"  c'est  une  bonne  race.  **  * 

Perhaps,  without  intending  to  throw  the  slightest  imputation 
of  an  artifice  or  an  intrigue  upon  M.  Turgot,  we  tnay  be  per- 
mitted to  8u$pect5  that  this  coiiversation  was  designed  to  reach 
the  royal  ear,  through  the  faithful  Mad.  du  Hausset.  These 
fire  necessarily  the  means  of  influencing  courts  and  their  policy 
in  an  arbitrary  government.  In  England,  M.  Turgot  would 
'have  attacked  the  ministry  openly  in  Parliament,  or  through 
the  presfi.  In  France,  he  was  obliged  lo  Sjpeak  at  the  waiting- 
woman  of  the  King's  mistress. 

Hiere  are  many  traces  in  this  Journal,  of  the  alarms  which 
thinking  men  felt,  even  at  thi^  time,  at  the  state  of  publick  affairs, 
and  their  conviction  that-aonie  dreadful  catast]rophe  would^one  day 
be  rendered  inevitable  by  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Court^^ntd 
its  pertinacious  refusal  of  all  proportions  for  ai^formof  abusefl 
Afber  some  short  and  inefficient  administraticoa  had  succeec 
to  that  of  d'Argenson  and  Machant,  the  Due  de  Chokeul,' 
is  well  known,  was  appointed^  and  carried  on  the  war  tor  the  h 
four  years,  to  the  ruin  and  discomfiture  of  the  French  armi^, 
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He  was,  however,  the  greatest  of  all  Mad.  de  Pompadoiir^s  fa- 
vourites. Different  persons  view  the  same  character  in  A'ai'ious 
lights,  s  A  grave  writer  describfes  him  as  a  *  petit-maitre  san* 
talens  et  sans  instruction,  qui  a  un  peu  de  phosphore  dans  I'e- 
sprit. '  But  our  Journalist,  seeing  him  with  her  lady's  eyes,  ex- 
plains at  once  the  cause  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  and  of  his  re- 
maining so  long  in  the  throe  highest  offices  of  the  state,  in  spite 
of  his  constant  failures.  *  Ses  inaniers  avec  elle  etoient  les.plus 
aimables  du  monde,  respectucuses  et  galantes ;  il  n'^toit  pas  un 
jour  sans  la  voir. '  Her  brother  and  her  physician  thought  very 
differently  of  him  ;  they  agreed  with  the  grave  writer. 

*  Ce  n^est  qu*un  petit-maitre,  dit  le  docteur,  et  s'il  etoit  plus  joli, 
fait  pour  etre  un  favori  d*Henri  III,*  Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau 
entra  avec  M.  de  la  Hiviere.  Ce  royaume,  dit  Mirabeaai,  est  bien 
mal ;  il  n'y  a  m  sentimens  energiques,  ni  argent  pour  les  suppleer. 
II  ne  peut-etre  regenere,  dit  la  Riviere,  que  par  unc  conqu^te  Gomme 
a  la  Chine,  ou  par  quelque  grand  bouleversement  interieur.  Mais 
malheur  a  ceux  qui  8*y  trouveront ;  le  peuple  Fran9oi8  n'y  va  pas  d^* 
main  morte.  Cos  paroles  me  firent  trembler,  et  je  m'empressai  de* 
sortir.  M.  de  Marigni  en  fit  de  meme,  sans  avoir  Fair  d'etre  aifecte^ 
de  ce  qu'on  disoit.  Vous  avez  enfendu,  me  dit-*il ;  mais  n'ayez. 
pas  peur ;  rien  n'est  repete  de  cequi  se  dit  chez  le  doctear  ;  Be'  sont 
d'honnetes  gens  quoiqu'un  peu  chimeriques ;  iU  ne  savent  p9S  s'arre- 
ter.  Cependant  its  sent  je  crois  dans  la  bonne  voie;  le  nudheur  est 
qu'ils  passent  Je  but.    J'ecris  cela  en  rentrant. 

But  tlie  King,  and  the  former  favourites  of  either  sex,  re- 
ceived a  very  solemn  warning  to  the  same  effeci^  in  a  remark- 
able anonymous  letter  sent  to  them  mysteriousIv»  as  well  as  to 
the  Police.  Our  Journalist  has  kept  a  copy  of  this  pece,  whidik 
is  written  with  a  force  and  clearness  worthy  of  Junius,  but  per- 
haps in  a  more  chaste  style,  and  with  less  of  mannerism*  We 
conclude  our  extracts  with  the  introduction  of  the  letter,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  King. 

^  Sire — This  address  proceeds  ^om  one  who  is  zeakms  in  your  ser- 
vice. Trqth  is  always  unpalateable,  especi^ly  to  princes.  Habitu- 
ated to  ftettery,  they  only  see  objects  in  those  colours  which  are 
pleasing  to  their  eyes.  But  I  have  meditated  and  read  much ;  and  I 
here  offer  tb^  your  Majesty  tlie  result  o^  my  reflexit^ns.  You  have 
long  been  living  invisible  in  the  handa  of  persons  who  bad  an  interest 
in  preventing  you  from  being  seen,  and  making  you  afraid  to  speak. 
All  direct  communication  is  thus  cut  off  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  people.  Shut  up  in  the  recesses  of  your  palace,  you  become  daily 
more  like  the  eastern  emperors ;  but  think,  Sir,  I  beseech  vou,  of  their 
usual  fate.  You  will  probably  rely  on  your  troops ;  and  so  did  they 
—But  he  who  trusts  to  this  resource,  and  makes  himself  only  the  king 
of  the  soldieYs,  is  doomed,  ere  long,  to  see  those  soldiers  feel -their 
power^  and  abuse  it*    Your  finances  ^re  in  the  utmost  disorder^  aa4 
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most  atates  have  owed  their  ruin  to  this  cause.  The  ancient  com- 
monwealths were  maintained  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  united- 
all  their  citizens  together  for  the  general  safety.  In  our  times,  mo- 
ney has  become  its  substitute ;  this  is  now  the  universal  agent,  and 
you  have  it  not.  The  spirit  of  purse-pride  infects  all  parties,  and  do- 
mineers at  court;  every  thing  has  become  venal,  and  all  ranks  are 
confounded.  Since  the  disnussal  of  Messrs  d' Argenson  and  Machant,' 
your  ministers  are  without  genius,  and  without  capacity  for  businessv 
You  alone  are  blind  to  their  inefficiency,  because  they  bring  to  you 
the  work  of  clerks  somewhat  abler  than  themselves,  and  pass  it  for 
their  own.  They  carry  on  the  business  by  experiments  from  day  to 
day ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  government.  The  army  is  disgusted 
with  the  changes  in  the  military  administration ;  and  tlie  best  officers 
are  retiring  from  it.  A  seditious  spirit  shows  itself  in  the.  Parlia- 
ments ;  you  betake  yourself  to  the  resource  of  corruption,  and  the  re- 
medy is  worse  than  the  mischief;  it  is  introducing  vice  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Justice,  and  infecting  the  noble  parts  of  the  State.  Would  a 
corrupted  Parliament  ever  have  braved  the  fury  of  the  league  to  pre-^ 
serve  the  crown  for  its  rightful  sovereign  ?  ' 

We  here  must  close  our  account  of  this  curious  Journal,  and 
of  the  volume  to  which  it  belongs.  If,  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
marks upon  French  intrigue  in  former  times,  we  may  seem  to 
have  dwelt  much  upon  the  vices  of  the  old  Government,  it  is 
only  because  we  f(?el  the  importance  to  France  and  to  England 
of  correct  notions  being  entertained  upon  the  subject.  There 
is  a  senseless  and  a  piT>fligate  party  in  both  countries,  whose  ef- 
forts are,  without  intermission,  directed  to  the  praise  of  the  old, 
and  the  disparagement  of  the  new  order  of  things,  established 
among  our  neighbours.  Nothing  but  the  grossest  i-gnorance 
can  obtain  a  hearing  for  such  miserable  folly  on  either  side  of 
the  Channel.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  iriend  of  his  country^ 
and  of  human  improvement,  to  contribute  his  efforts  towards 
withstanding  and  exposing  the  attempts  thus  made  to  effect  a 
counter-revolution,  which  could  only,  if  it  succeeded,  lead^ 
through  confusion  and  slaughter,  to  a  renewal  of  systematic 
misgovernment  and  oppressroiv  Happily^  indeed,  its  success 
now  seems  wholly  out  of  the  question;  but  the  attempt  would 
ensure  vast  temporary  misery  to  Fraiice  herself,  and  would  en- 
danger the  peace  of  all  her  neighbours*  How  far  the  present 
lafovemment  of  that  country  is  the  best  of  which  the  nature  of 
thiiigs  will  admit,  is  another  question,  into  which  we  forbear  en-* 
tering  <ni  this  occasion.  We  are  disposed,  however^  to  regard 
it  with  a  very  favourable  eye,  and  to  give  all  credit  to  those  who 
have  of  late  so  steadily  adnlinistered  it.  Certainly  its  prodi^ 
gious  superiority  over  the  former  constitution  is  too  manitest  to 
admit  of  a  doubt;  and  those  who  arc  impatient  to  see  it  still 
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mofe  iiearly  refsemble  oiir  own,  should  reflect,  that  ours  wa«  not 
the  work  of  contrivance,  but  of  time ;  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  in  the  present  political  character  and  habits  of  the 
two  nations;  and  that  the  {Peaceful  continuance  of  th^  e'xisting 
order  of  things,  by  preparirtg  our  neighbours  fof  H  still  greater 
share  of  liberty,  will,  in  all  human  probability^  ensure  to  them 
the  possesstoni  with  the  Capacity  of  enjoying  it. 


Art.  IV.  1*  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  William  Maclur£.  Philadelphia,  1817. 
8to*    pp.  127* 

2.  An  Elementarif  Treatise  on  Mineralogif  and  Geology.  By 
Parker  Cleaveland,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  hi 
Bowdgin  College*     Boston,  1816.     8voa    pp.  668. 

Tn  a  former  Number,  *  Ive  gave  an  acCoimt  of  a  new  Minera- 
-*-  logical  Journal,  published  in  America  by  Dr  Bruce  of  New 
York.  We  hailed  the  appearance  of  this  work  as  a  proof  of 
the  attention  that  had  been  excited  to  this  interesting  branch  of 
science,  in  a  field  so  sure  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest;  and  it 
Was  with  regret  that  we  learned,  that  a  Journal  ^hich  promised 
so  well  at  its  outset,  had  very  soon  been  discotitinued. 

We  have  now  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of 
our  readersj  two  Very  excellent  publications^  which  abundantly 
prove  that  the  study  of  Mineralogy  is  pursued  with  no  less 
eagerness  and  success  in  the  United  States,  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years  past  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  i& 
not  pei'haps  any  departoient  of  science  which,  at  the  present 
time,  nlerits  a  greater  degree  of  attention  in  that  great  and  pros- 
perous country^  from  its  various  practical  applications  to  some 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  national  wealth  and  power ; 
fl(nd  the  more  especially  that,  from  the  limitejJ  researches  already 
made,  Nature  appears  to  have  added,  in  abundance,  some  of  her 
most  valuable  mineral  productions  to  the  other  internal  resources 
which  she  has  lavished  in  that  part  of  the  world* 

The  geological  part  of  Mr  Maclure's  book  was  first  publish- 
ed in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions ;  in  the  present  edition  there  are  some  additions  and  cor- 
rections, besides  tivo  new  chapters,  which  the  author  informs  us 
in  his  Prcfaccj  are  *  an  attempt  to  apply  Geology  to  Agricul* 

*  Vol.  xvii.  p*  114. 
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ture,  in  showing  the  probable  effects  the  deco^iposition  of  the  dlf- 
i^veiat  classes  pf  lopks  may  have  on  the  nature  and  fertility  of  soils^ 
It  is  the  result  of  many  observations  made  in  Europe  and  America, 
iind  may  perhaps  be  found  more  useful  in  .the  United  States  than  in 
Europe,  as  more  of  the  land  is  in  a  state  of  nature  not  yet  changed 
l»y  the  industry  of  nvan.* 

Mr  Maclure  appears  to  be  very  thoroughly  conversant  with 
tiis  subject,  and  to  have  studied  with  great  atteJiticHi  tfie  geola-r 
gical  structure  .of  ^  considerable  part  of  Europe.  He  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  Werner;  but '"we  recognise  hijn  -as  «uch,  more  by  the 
descriptive  language  he  employs,  than  by  his  theoretical  o^w 
iiion^  His  general  views  are  much  more  enlarged  and  philo- 
sophicaJ,  than  is  usually  met  with  in  the  geologists  of  that  school ; 
^d,  like  most  of  those  who  haye  had  opportunities  of  extensive 
observation,  he  has  found  that  the  theoiy  of  the  Freyberg  pror 
fessor  is  of  a  very  limited  application.  The  following  remarks 
in  his  Preface  are  a  sufiieiient  ju-pof  ^a^;  bis  ffeolo^cal  creed  is 
iiiot  that  of  Werner. 

'  In  all  speculatio&s  on  the  oi%in,  jor  agents  tSiat  have  produced 
the  changes  91)  this  globe,  it  is  probable  that  we  iJUght  to  keep  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  probable  effects  resulting  from  'the  reguiar 
opexfM^ioos  ;of  the  great  jaws  of  nature,  which  our  .experience  and 
observation  have  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  When 
we  overleap  those  limits,  and  suppose  a.toAail  change  in  Nature's  laws, 
we  embark  on  the  sea  ^of  uncertainty,  where  one  conjejpture  is  per- 
liaps  ^  probable  as  .another ;  for  i^pne  of  them  <can  have  any  support, 
pr  derive  any  authority  from  the  practical  facts  wherewith  our  experi^ 
ence  h^  brought  us  ^cquaipted. 

Wiuie  we  Acknowledge  the  valuat)le  inform«jtion  which  this 
littJe  work  conveys,  \?e  jcannot  bestow  any  praise  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  materials  are  put  together. '  There  is  a  great  want 
of  method  and  arrangement;  ipr^  ^thosigh  the  aythor  has  lai4 
down  a  very  good  plan,  he  Jjaig  npt  adhei'ed  to  it,  but  hgs  mixed 
up  one  part  of  his  ^ub^ect  with  ^another,  so  as  to  cause  considerr 
able  confusion  J  and^  were  it  not  for  the  accompanying  coloured 
map,  it  wo^uld  ojften  be  yery  difficult  to  comprehend  his  descripr 
tig^s.  Jin  attempting  lo  ^i«v;e  a  sketic^.i  of  the  contents  of  the 
boQJjL,  as  -we  cannot  afford  the  ,same  assistance  to  our  Teaders, 
we  ghall  not  follow  the  author  in  these  deviations,  but  preserve 
»the  prder  in  wfaiiph  it  appears  to  have  been  ^is  original  mtention 
^liat  Jiis  /observations  sho\ild  be  set  do^yn. 

Along  the -eastern  side  of  the  Continent  of  North  America, 
ihere  runs  an  extensive  y'ange  of  mountains^  generdly  called  the 
^Ueghany,  in  a  direction  nearly  NE.  and  SW,  between  the 
rivers  St  Law^rence  and  Mississippi,  ^he  most  elevated  parts 
^  ^he  ra^nge  are  in  the  North-eastern  States :  tlie  White  HilU 
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in  New  Hompsliire  appear  to  be  the  most  lofty,  and  their 
iielght  is  somewhat  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  most  elevated  parts,  as  well  as  the  greatest  mass  of 
this  range,  consist  of  primitive  rocks ;  but,  as  it  approaches  the 
Hudson  river,  and  where  it  traverses  the  State  ot  New  Jersey, 
these  rocks  decrease  in  height  and  breadth.  In  Pensylvania  and 
Maryland,  the  priniitive  rocks  occur  sparingly,  the  highest  parts 
of  the  range  consisting  of  transition  rocks,  with  some  interveiir 
ing  valleys  of  secondary.  In  Virginia,  the  primitive  rocks  in- 
jcrease  in  breadth  and  in  height ;  and  they  form  the  greatest 
mass,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  points,  of  the  tange  of  moun- 
tains in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it 
takes  a  more  westerly  direction. 

^  Besides  this  great  range,  there  is  an  extensive  district,  occupied 
by  primitive  rocks  6n  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champ] ain,  having  that 
Lake,  and  Lake  George  for  a  boundary  on  the  east,  joining  the  prir 
mitive  rocks  in  Canada  to  the  north  and  north-west,  and  following  a 
line  from  the  Thousand  Islands  in  St  Lawrence,  running  nearly  pa* 
rallel  to  the  Mohawk  river,  until  it  meets  Lake  George  on  the  south- 
west. These  primitiva  rocks  run  across  the  Mohawk  at  the  Little 
Falls,  ^d  near  Johnstown  on  the  Mohawk,  whefe  they  are  covered 
hy  limestone  ;  they  occupy  all  the  mountainous  country  between  Lake 
Champlain,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  Lake  Ontario.  *    p.  38. 

^  From  near  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  some  distance  below 
Quebec,  the  country  is  principally  primitive ;  and,  from  .all  the  infor- 
mation I  could  collect,  that  great  mass  of  continent  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  46th  degree  of  latitude,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  tho^ 
west,  consists  mostly  of  the  same  formation :  from  which  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
Nortliern  regions  are  principally  occupied  by  the  primitive  formation.  * 
p.  58. 

Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  northern  and  north-eas- 
tern States,  the  sea  washes  the  primary  rocks;  but  at  Long  Island 
there  commences  an  alluvial  formation,  which,  increasing  in 
breadth  as  at  stretches  southw^ard,  covers  a  great  part  of  both 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  two 
Florida^  and  Lower  Louisiana.  This  vast  alluvial  formation  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  and  by  a  line  commencing  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  and  passing  through  Philauel- 
phia,  Washington,  Richmond  in  Virginia,  Halifax  in  North 
Carolina,  Columbia  in  South  Carolina,  Augusta  on  the  Savan- 
nah, imd  thence  to  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi.  The  tide  water 
ends  in  all  the  rivers  froi/i  the  Mississippi  to  the  Roanoke  at  the 
distance  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  western  limits  of  the  alluvia:!  formation ;  from  the  Roanoke 
%o  the  Delaware,  the  tide  penetrates  through  the  alluvial,  and 
i^  stopped  by  the  primitive  rocks.     In  all  the  northern  and  easty 
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em  rivers,  thfe  tide  runs  a  small  distance  into  the  primitive  fori- 
^  natioiis*     In  the  Southern  States  the  alluvial  formation  is  elevatr 
ed  considerably  above  the  level  of  die  sea ;  but  as  it  approaches 
the  north,  it  rises  very  litde  above  it. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  great  range  erf  mountains,  there  is 
a  lon^  inarrow  zone  of  transition  rocks,  beginning  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  extending  in  an  undulating 
line  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  a  point  between  the  Alabfima 
«nd  Tombigbee  rivers,  in  latitude  about  34  N.  and  longitude 
about  85  W.  It  is  generally  broadest  where  the  primitive  for- 
mation is  narrowest,  and  vice  versa  /  and  runs  irom  twenty  to  a 
hundred  miles  in  breadth. 

On  the  north-west  of  those  transition  rodit  commences  an 
immense  region  of  secondary  rocks,  extending  beyond  Lake 
Superior  to  the  north,  and  some  hundred  miles  beycmd  tha 
Mississippi  to  the  west,  not  far  distant  from  the  foot  of  the 
Stony  Moimtains,  forming  an  area  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
ihiles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south* 

The  Volcanic  Fires  which  constitute  so  grand  a  feature  in  the 
Geological  History  of  South  America,  have  not  extended  their 
•dominion  to  the  northern  continent,  nor  have  Any  productions 
been  discovered  which  indicate  that  volcanoes  have  at  any  time 
existed  there. 

The  direction  of  the  stratification  in  die  primitive  rocks  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  eastward  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  an  eastern  dip.  In  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  the 
south  and  west,  the  stratification  runs  nearly  NE.  and  SW^ 
the  dip  still  continuing  to  the  east.  The  dip  is  generally  at  a 
greater  angle  than  45^,  and  sometimes  the  strata  are  almost 
%'ertical.  The  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  Transition  rocks  is 
4ilso  from  nortli  and  south  to  north-east  and  south-west,  dipping 
generally  to  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  in  most  places  under 
45**.  On  the  edge  of  the  primitive  rocks,  there  is  a  deviation  in 
some  places  from  this  general  rule ;  the  dip  being,  for  a  short 
distance,  to  the  :south-east.  The  outline  of  the  mountains  of  this 
formation  is  almost  a  straight  line,  with  few  interruptions,  bound- 
.  ing  long  parallel  ridges  of  nearly  the  same  lieight,  declining 
.gently  towards  the  side  where  the  stratification  dips  from  the 
.norizon,  and  more  precipitous  on  die  opposite  side  where  the 
edge  of  the  stratum  breaics  out  to  the  day.. 

Of  the  primitive  rocks  Granite  forms  but  a  small  part ;  but  it 
is  found  both  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  ils  con- 
«titu£tnt  pArts;  and  it  is  occasionally  mixed  with  hornblende* 
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This  latter  variety,  by  some  geoloffists,  would  be^  ealled  & 
Sienite ;  but  its  geological  position  is  uie  same  as  the  compound 
of  quartz  felspar  and  mica,  which,  by  the  same  geologists,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  only  true  primitive  granite^  In  mentioning  this 
variety,  Mr  Maclure  remarks,  that 

*.The  rounded  globules  of  felspar  and  hornblende  found  in  the^ 
great  masses  of  granite  of  the  Alps,  in  Cornwall  an4  in  this  country, 
<;ould  not  be  distinguished,  in  hand  specimens,  from  the  Sienite  of 
Werner,  though  the  one  is  placed  in  the  Weraerian  system  as  the 
oldest,  and  the  other  among  the  newest  of  the  primitiye  rock^.  * 

The  granite  generally  divides  into  rhomboidal  masses,  and^ 
except  in  some  very  small-pgrained  varieties,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  stratifiop^on.  It  is  frequently  so  far  decomposed  as  to 
have  lost  the  adhesion  of  its  particles,  to  tlie  d^th  o£  30  or  40  , 
feet  below  the  furface;  each  crystal  is  in  it^  place,  and  looks  a^. 
if  it  were  solid ;  but  when  you  take  it  up,  it  falls,  into  sand« 

Gneiss  extends  over  a  half  of  the  primitive  formation.  It  iu- 
dudes  in  a  great  many  placets  beds  from  three  to  three  hundred 
feet  thick,  of  a  very  large-grained  granite,  which  run  in  the  same 
dir^tion,  and  dip  as  the  gneiss  does.  Thes^  beds  are  mixed, 
and  alternate  occasionally  in  the  same  gneiss,  with  primitive 
limestone,  beds  of  hornblende  and  hornblende  slate,  serpentuie, 
felspar  rocks,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  some  places  the  gneiss 
contains  so  much  mica  as  to  run  into  mica  slate ;  in  others,  large 
jiodules  of  quartz  or  felspar,  and,  ip.  others,  hornblende  takes 
thle  place  of  mica.  , 

*  Though  the  primitive  formation  contains  all  the  variety  of  primi- 
tive rocks  found  in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  yet  neither  their  rela- 
tive situation  in  the  order  of  succe3sion,  or  their  relative  heights  ift 
the  range  of  mount^ns,  correspond  with  what  has  been  observed  in 
£urope.  The  order  of  sucpession  from  the  Clay  slate  to  the  Granite 
)^  well  as  the  gradual  diminishing  height  of  the  strata,  from  the  gra- 
nite through  the  gneiss^  mipa  slate,  hornblende  rocks^  down  to  the 
clay  slate,  is  often  so  inverted  and  mixed,  as  to  render  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  any  regular  series  impracticable.  *     p.  16. 

Within  the  limits  of  what  may  be  termed  the  primitive  coun- 
"try,  there  ar^  found  several  partial  and  detached  formations  of 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  j4.  transition  formation  oc- 
cupies nearly  the  whole  of  Rhode  Island,  and  runs  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Boston,  fifteeu  miles  broads  There  is  a  range  of  se- 
condary rocks,  extending,  with  some  intervals,  froni  uie  Con-* 
necticut  to  the  Rappahannock  rivers,  a  distance  of  nearly  font 
liundred  niiles ;  ana  in  width,  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
]pve  miles-  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  for-, 
jnation  of  Werner.  A  formation  of  transition  rocks  runs  near-f. 
^y  south-wes^  from  th^  Delaware  to  the  Yadkin  river^  from  t;wq^ 
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to  fifteen  mile^  broad,  consisting  of  beds  of  blue,  grey,  red,  and 
white  small-grained  limestone,  alternating  with  beds  of  grey* 
wacke  and  greywacke  slate,  quartzose  granulair  rocks,  and  a 
great  variety  of  the  transition  class.  Much  of  this  limestone 
contains  so  much  small-grained  sand,  as  to  resemble  a  dolomite; 
^nd,  in  many  places,  considerable  beds  of  fine-grained  white 
marble,  fit  for  the  statuary,  occur.  About  ten  or  twelve  miles 
west  of  Richmond  in  Virginia,  there  is  a  coal  formation,  lying 
upon,  and  surrounded  by  primitive  rocks.  It  is  situated  in  an 
oolong  basin,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  about 
ten  miles  wide,  having  the  whitish  freestone,  slaty  clay,  &c.  ^vith 
vegetable  impressions,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  attendants  of 
that  formation. 

Great  varieties  of  mineral  substances  are  found  in  the  primi* 
tive  formation ;  and,  from  the  number  already  found,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  limited  researches  that  have  been  made,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  in  «o  great  an  extept  of  rocks  of  a  crystalline  struc-' 
ture,  almost  every  mineral  substance  discovered  in  similar  situa- 
tions elsewhere,  will  be  found  in  this  country.  Metallic  sub- 
4$tances  are  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  primitive 
rocks — iron,  copper,  manganese  and  cobalt.  The  general  na- 
ture of  metallic  repositories  in  this  formation  appears  to  be  in 
beds,  disseminated  through  the  rock,  or  in  lying  masses.  Veins 
to  any  great  extent  have  not  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  thbi 
formation. 

*  The  transition  rocks  consist  of  a  small-grained  limestone,  of  aB 
the  shades  of  colour,  from  white  to  dark  blue,  in  some  places  inti- 
mately mixed  with  strata  of  greywacke- slate  ;  lime  spar  in  veins  and 
dissenjin^ted ;  in  many  places  an  intermixture  of  small-grained  par- 
ticles, so  aiB  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  sandstone,  with  excess  of 
lime  cement.  This  occurs  m  beds  from  fifty  to  five  thousand  feet  in 
width,  alteri>ating  with  greywacke  and  greywacke-slate.  Near  the 
herders  of  the  primitive  is  found  a  siliceous  aggregate,  having  par- 
ticles of  a  light  blue  colour,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  an  egg, 
disseminated  in  some  places  in  a  cement  of  a  slaty  texture,  and  in 
others  in  a  quartzose  cement ;  a  fine  sandstone,  cemented  with  quartz 
Iq  l^ge  n^a^ses,  often  of  a  slaty  texture,  with  small  detached  scales 
of  m jc^  intervening ;  a  rock  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  primitive, 
partaking  both  of  the  porphyry  and  the  greywacke,  having  both  fel- 
£par  crystals  and  rounded  pebbles  in  it,  with  a  cement  of  a  kind  of 
dull  chlorite  slate  in  excess ;  another,  though  rar^r,  with  pebbles  and 
felspar  crystals,  in  ^  compact  petrosiliceous  cement,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  rocks,  which,  from  their  composition  and  situation, 
jpannot  he  classed  but  with  the  transition. 

*  The  limestone,  greywacke,  and  greywacke-slate,  generally  occupy 
t|^e  valleys,  and  the  quartzy  aggregates  the  ridges.     Tl^ere  are  many 
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•nd  extensive  cave^  in  the  limestone,  where  the  bones  of  various  am* 
mals  are  found. 

*  Beds  of  coal  blende,  or  anthracite,  accompanied  by  alum  slate 
and  black  chalk,  have  been  discovbred  in  this  formation,  on  Rhode 
Island,  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehannah  rivers,  and  a  large  body  of 
alum  slate  on  Jackson*s  river,  Virginia ;  many  powerful  veins  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  cross  it  in  different  places,* ' — *  Iron  and  lead  liuve 
as  yet  been  the  principal  metals  fouiifel  in  this  formation ;  the  lead  in 
the  form  of  Galena,  in  clusters,  or  what  the  Germans  call  Stockwtrk, 
as  at  the  lead  mines  on  New  river,  Wyeth  county,  Virginia ;  the  iron 
disseminated  in  pyrites,  hematitic  and  magnetic  iron  ;  or  in  beds ;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  the  sparry  iron  ore  in  beds,  and  dissemi- 
nated in  the  limestone. '     p.  51. 

The  immense  basin  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
through  which  so  many  mighty  rivers  flow,  is  wholly  composed 
of  secondary  rocks,  without  having  their  continuity  interrupted 
by  any  other  formation,  except  the  alluvial  deposites  on  the 
banks  of  the  large  rivers.  The  stratification  is  almost  perfectly 
horizontal. 

*  Immense  beds  of  limestone,  of  all  the  shades,  from  a  light  blue 
to  a  black,  intercepted  in  some  places  by  extensive  tracts  of  sand^ 
stone,  and  other  seoond&ry  aggregates,  appear  to  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  this  formation,  on  which  reposes  the  great  and  valuable  coat 
formation,  which  extends  from  the  head  wuters  of  the  Ohio  in  Pen- 
sylvania,  with  some  interruption,  all  the  way  to  the  waters  of  the 
Tombigbee,  accompanied  by  the  usual  attendants,  slaty  clay  and 
freestone,  with  vegetable  impressions,  &c. ;  but,  in  no  instance  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of,  covered  by,  or  alternating  with,  any  rock  re- 
sembling basalt ;  or  indeed  any  of  those  called  the  newest  fioetz  trap 
fotmation. 

*  The  limestone  of  this  formation  contains  irregular  pieces  in  no* 
dules  and  bands,  of  a  kind  of  black  flint  (like  what  is  called  Chert  in 
England),  scattered  in  all  forms  and  directions,  often  resembling  the 
limestone  in  colour,  in  which  case  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be 
distinguished ;  they  abound  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  banks  of 
St  Lawrence,  whence  it  runs  from  Lake  Erie,  and,  generally,  through 
the  whole  stratification  of  limestone. 

'  Along  tlie  south-east  boundaries,  not  far  from  the  transition,  a 
rock  salt  and  gypsum  formation  has  been  found.  On  the  north  fork 
p£  the  Holstein  river,  not  far  from  Abingdon,  Virginia,  and  on  the 
^sarne  line  south-west  from  that,  in  Greene  county  and  Pigeon  river, 
state  of  Tennessee,  it  is  said  quantities  of  gypsum  have  been  disco* 
vered;  from  which,  and  the  quantities  of  salt  licks  and  salt  springs 
found  in  the  same  range,  so  far  north  as  lake  Oneida,  there  is  some 
probability  that  this  formation  is  upon  the  same  great  scale  that  al- 
most all  the  other  formations  have  been  found  on  this  continent, — kt 
least  rational  analogy  supports  the  supposition ;  and  we  may  hope 
one  day  to  fin,d  an  abundance  of  these  two  most  useful  substances* 
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which  are  generally  found  mixed,  or  near  each  other,  in  all  countriei- 
that  have  hitherto  been  carefully  examined. '     p.  35. 

'  There  are  a  great  many  detached  masses  of  granite  and  sienite, 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  basin  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  nms  to  the  south ;  from  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  have  come  from  the  north,  perhaps  from  the  primi- 
tive mountains  north  of  the  great  lakes. '    p.  120. 

The  alluvial  countrjs  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
is  coroposed.of  beds  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  difiering  in  their 
nature,  according  to  that  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  from  the  dis- 
integration of  which  they  have  been  produced.  .They  contain 
both  animal  and  v^etable  remains,  which  are  found  td  the  depth 
of  nearly^a  hundrea  feet  below  the  surface*  Considerable  bank^ 
of  shells,  mostly  bivalves,  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  imbedded 
frequently  in  a  soft  clay  or  mud,  resembling  that  in  which  the 
living  animal  is  now  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  which  makes 
the  supposition  probable  that  they  are  of  the  same  species. 

^  There  is  also  a  bank  of  shell  limestone  beginning  in  North 
Caroling,  parallel  to,  and  within  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  of  the  edge  of  the  primitive,  through  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  In  some  places  this 
bank  is  soft,  with  a  large  proportion  of  clay ;  in  others  hard,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  the  calcareous  matter  to  be  burnt  for  lime.  Large  fields 
of  the  same  formation  are  found  near  Cape  Florida,  and  extending 
some  distance  along  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.  In  some  places 
the  calcareous  matter  of  th^  shells  has  been  washed  away,  and  a  de- 
posite  of  siliceous  flint,  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  is  left,  form- 
ing a  porous  fllHty  rock,  which  is  used  with  advantage  for  millstones. 

*  In  the  alluvial  of  New  Jersey,  about  ten  or  twenty  feet  under 
the  surface,  there  is  a  kind  of  greenish  blue  marl,  which  they  use  as 
manure,  in  which  they  find  shells,  as  the  Ammonite,  Belemnite, 
Ovulitc,  Cama,  Ostrea,  Terebratula,  &c.  Most  of  these  shells  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  limestone  and  gieywacke  of  the  transi- 
tion, and  equally  resemble  those  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  se- 
condary horizontal  limestone  and  sandstone;  from  which  it  would 
follow,  that  the  different  classes  of  rocks  on  the  Continent  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  their  shells,  though  the  difi^rent  strata  of  the  same 
class  may  be  discovered  and  known  by  the  arrangement  of  the  shells 
found  in  them. 

'  Considerable  deposites  of  bog  iron  ore  occupy  the  lower  situa* 
tions ;  and  many  of  the  more  elevated  and  dividing  ridges  betweoR 
the  rivers  are  crowned  with  a  sandstone  and  puddingstone,  the  ce- 
ment of  which  is  bog  iron  ore.  * 

From  the  interesting  and  instructive  sketch  which  Mr  Mac- 
iure  has  given  of  the  Geology  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  we  obtain  an  important  addition 
|to  the  evid^ce  we  already  possess  in  proof  of  the  uniformity  of 
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fftriicture  which  seems  to  prevail  over  the  whole  surface  of  our 
^lobe.  No  new  formation  ha»  been  discovered,  nor  any  pre», 
iiominant  rock  which  this  experienced  geologist  hashed  any  dif- 
ficulty in  recognising  as  identical  with  what  he  had  seen  in 
"every  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Thei'e  are,  however, 
two  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  country  our  author  has  de* 
scribed,  which  distinguish  it  from,  any  other  of  the  same  extent 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  These  are,  the  very  rare  oc- 
currence of  the  trap-rocks  and  porphyi'ies,  and  Ihe  great  extent 
to  which  the  same  series  of  rocks  stretch,  without  undergoing 
any  change  in  the  uniformity  of  their  composition,  and  without 
uny  disturbance  in  the  regularity  of  their  btratification.  When 
we  combine  this  undisturbed  state  of  the  strata  with  the  absence 
of  a  class  of  rocks  which  are  almost  invariably  accompanied,  in 
other  countries,  by  a  dislocation  and  confusion  of  the  adjoinieg 
strata,  it  must  be  considered  ^i^  argument  of  considerable  wdghl 
in  support  of  that  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  trap-rocks^  which 
supposes  them  to  have  been  gected  from  below,  md  to  hav^ 
broken  up  and  insinuated  themselves  among  the  8«perincumbent 
strata.  JSut  this  is  a  point  of  theory  supported  by  so  great  a 
body  of  evidence,  that  we  presume  there  is  now  no  geologist  sa 
Ibigotted  to  the  aqiieous  creed  as  to  refuse  his  assent  to  it^ 

The  Elementary  Treatise  of  Mr  Cleaveland  is  a  work  of  con«r 
ftiderable  mprit.  He  has  derived  his  materials,  as  he  inform^^ 
us,  chiefly  from  the  woxks  cpT  Hauy,  Brochant,  Brongniart,  Lu«r 
cas,  Kirwan,  and  Jameson  ;  but  he  has  adopted  Brongniarf 
as  his  model ;.  and^  i^  doing  so,  we  think  he  has  followed  the 
«nost  judicious  and  most  useftd  of  all  |;he  mineralogical  writer* 
who  have  preceded  him.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Treatise  of  Brongniart  by  the  author  in  his 
Preface. 

*  Many  ef  the  writers  of  the  French  and  German  schools  appear  t$^ 
fiare  indulged  an  undue  attachment. to  their  favourite  and  peculiar  sysr 
tem,  and  have  hereby  been  prevented  from  receiving  mutual  benefit; 
the  one  being  unwilling  to  adopt  what  is  really  excellent  in  the  otheiw 
']5ut  it  is  believed,  that  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  two  system^, 
may  be  incorporated,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  peeuUar  4escripk- 
five  language  of  the  one  may,  in  a  certain  degtee,  be  united  to  the 
accurate  and  scientific  arrangement  of  ihe  other.  This  union  of  deie 
scriptive  language  and  scientific  arrangement  has  be«p  elFected  with 
good  success  by  Brongniart,  in  his  System,  of  Mineralogy — an  efe- 
•inentary  work,  which  seems  better  adapted  both  to  interest  ftpd  iur 
struct,  than  any  which  has  hitlierto  appeared. ' 

Although  this  book. is  necessarily  compiled,  in  a  great  dc^ 
gree,  froju  the  writings  of  pth^s,  it  contains  piuch  Yal^^le  Wr 
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formation  rospecting  the  mineral  productions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks^  and  we  feel  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  our  general 
readers^  to  diviell  chiefly  on  the  information  Mr  Cleavelaud  con- 
veys respecting  those  mineral  substances  that  are  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  that  active  and  enterprising  people  in  wealth 
and  political  importance,  rather  than  upon  the  rarer  productions^ 
which  are  only  interesting  to  the  min«'alogist. 

There  is  one  merit  of  Mr  Cleaveland's  book  that  ought  not 
to  pass  iunhodced ;  we  mean  the  form  in  which  it  is  published. 
it  is  printed  upon  excellent  paper,  with  a  neat  and  perfectly 
distinct  small  type;  and  the  same  matter  is  contained  in  one 
volume,  which,  in  England,  would  have  been  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  three*  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  reprinted  exact- 
ly upon  the  plan  of  the  original ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  ic 
would  be  found  the  most  useful  work  on  mineralogy  in  our 
language. 

Coal  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States  in  great  ab- 
undance. ,  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  vast  series  of  cotd 
strata  westward  of  the  AU^hany  range,  and  of  an  extensive 
coal  formation  near  Richmond  in  Virginia.  In  Pensylvania^ 
it  is  found  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah ;  in  various 
places  west  of  that  branch ;  also  on  the  Juniata,  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Alleghany,  and  Monon^hela.  In  Connecticut^ 
a  coal  formation,  commencing  at  Newhaven,-  crosses  Connecti- 
cut river  at  Middletown,  and,  embracing  a  width  of  several 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  extends  to  some  distance  above; 
NoithamptoH)  in  Massachusets.  .  There  are  also  indications  of 
coal  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  Rhode 
Island,  anthracite  is  found,  accoiQpanied  by  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, shale  with  vegetable  impresi^jons,  &c.  similar  to  tlie  usual 
series  of  coal  strata.  The  conl  at  Middletown,  in  Connei;ticut, 
is  accompanied  by  a  shale  which  is  highly  bituminous,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  flame. 

*  It  abounds  with  very  distinct  i^nd  perfect  impressions  of  fish, 
fometimes  a  foot  or  two  in  length ;  the  head,  fins  and  scaleS)  bcin^ 
perfectly  distioguishable.  A  single  specioien  sometimes  presents 
parts  of  three  or  four  ifish,  lying  in  different  directions,  and  between 
different  layers.  The  fish  are  someti^nes  contorted,  and  almost  dou- 
bled. Their  colour,  sometimes  grey,  is  usually  black ;  and  the  fins 
and  scales  appear  to  be  converted  into  coal.  The  same  shale  con- 
tains impressions  of  vegetables,  sometimes  converted  into  pyrites.  * 

Neither  Mr  Cleaveland  nor  Mr  Maclure  give  us  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  been  wrought 
m  any  of  the  numerous  places  where  it  has  been  founds  or  tiie 
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tliickness  of  the  scaiiis.  A  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel  must  be 
felt  before  coal  will  be  sought  ahet  with  much  spirit;  and  there 
is  probably  still  wanting  in  the  United  States  that  profusion 
of  capital  which  can  be  risked  in  the  uncertain  operations  of 
mining. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  a  great  variety  of  fbrras^ 
and  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  3^ear  1810>  there 
were  five  hundred  and  thirty  furnaces,  forges,  and  tdoomeries^ 
in  the  United  States,  sixty-nine  of  which  were  in  the  State  of 
New  York ;  and  the  iron  manufactured  at  Ancram,  New  Yorkj 
is  said  to  be  superior,  for  many  purpose^  to  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  iron.  It  is  made  from  a  hematitic  brown  oxide.  Mr 
Maclure  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  thick,  wrought  in  Franconia,  near  the 
White  Hills,  New  Hampshire ;  tliat  there  is  a  similar  bed  in 
the  direction  of  the  stratification,  six  miles  north-east  of  Philips- 
town,  on  the  Hudson  river;  and,  still  following  the  direction  of 
the  stratification,  that  the  same  ore  occupies  a  bed  nearly  of 
the  same  thickness  at  Ringwood,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Sucku- 
sanny,  in  New  Jersey ;  losing  itselt^  as  it  approaches  the  end  of 
the  primitive  ridge,  near  Blackwater — "sl  range  of  nearly  three 
hundred  miles.  This  immense  deposite  of  iron  ore  is  contained 
in  gneiss,  and  is  accompanied  by  garnet^  epidote,  tand  horn- 
blende. In  the  State  of  New  York,  magnetic  iron  ore  is  found 
in  immense  quantities  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  in 
granitic  mountains.  Tlie  ore  Is  in  beds,  from  one  to  twenty  feet 
m  thickness,  and  generally  unmixed  with  foreign  substances : 
large  beds  of  this  ore  extend,  with  little  interruption,  from  Ca- 
nada to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  Clay  ironstone  i» 
met  with  in  considerable  quantities.  In  Marylaiirf,  there  are 
extensive  beds  of  it  three  miles  SW.  of  Baltimore,  composed 
of  nodules  formed  by  concentric  layers.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs 
in  such  abundance  in  many  places,  as  to  be  smelted  to  a  great 
extent* 

Copper  in  the  native  state,  and  most  of  its  oi?es,  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  but  there  are  no 
mines  of  this  metal  except  in  New  Jersey^  and  these  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  worked  with  much  success. 

Lead  has  been  discovered  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  and 
there.are  several  extensive  mines  of  it.  In  Upper  Louisiana,  at 
St  Genevieve,  ou  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  there  are 
about  ten  mines.  The  ore,  which  is  a  sulphuret,  is  found  tn, 
detached  masses  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  pounds,  in  allu- 
vial deposites  of  gravel  and  clay,  immediately  under  the  soil  j 
and  somQtimes  in  veins  or  beds,  ia  limestone*.    One  of  the  mines^ 
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produces  annually  about  245  tons  of  ore,  yielding  66^  per  cent. 
There  are  mines  also  at  Perkiomen,  in  tensylvania,  24  miles 
froni  Philadelphia.  Tl>e  ore  is  chiefly  a  sulphuret;  but  it  i% 
accompanied  by  ihe  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  molybdate.  In 
Massachnsets,  there  is  a  vein  of  galena,  traversing  primitive 
rocks,  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  extending  twenty  mdes  from 
Montgomery  to  Hatfield.  The  ore  affords  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  lead. 

Gold  has  only  been  found  in  North  Carolina.  It  occurs  in 
grains  or  small  masvscs,  in  alluvial  earths,  and  chiefly  in  the 
gravelly,  beds  of  brocks,  in  the  dry  season  ;  and  one  mass  wai5 
found  weighing  28  lib.  In  1810,  upwards  of  1340  ounces  of 
this  gold,  equS  in  value  to  24,689  dollars,  had  been  received 
at  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Native  silver,  in  small  quantities,  is  met  with  at  different 
places,  but  in  no  other  form.  Mercury  and  tin  have  not  been 
found.  Cobalt  occurs  near  Middletown,  in  C^^nnecticut ;  and 
a  mine  of  it  was  at  one  time  worked.  Manganese  and  antimony 
are  found  in  several  situations.  Sulphuret  of  zinc  is  found  Ivk 
considerable  quantity  in  Mainland,  Pensylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Massachusets.  In  New  Jersey,  a  new  variety  of  this  me- 
tal has  been  discovered,  in  such  abundance,  that  it  promises  to 
be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  red 
oxide,  composed,  of  zinc  76,  oxigen  16,  oxides  of  manganese 
and  iron  8.  It  is  reduced  witliout  diflUculty  to  the  metallic 
state. 

The  chromate  of  iron,  both  crystallized  and  amorphous,  oc- 
curs in  different  situations ;  particularly  near  Baltimore,  and  at 
Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey.  This  mineral  is  employed  to  fur- 
nish the  chromic  acid,  which,  when  united  with  the  oxide  of' 
lead,  forms  chromate  of  lead — a  very  beautiful  yeHow  pigment,, 
of  which  there  is  a  manufactory  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  sold  un- 
der die  name  of  chromic  yellow,  and  is  employed  for  painti^ 
furniture,  carriages,  &c. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  ^ticle,  we  have  noticed  the  vast 
extent  of  limestone  of  different  species  that  is  spiread  over  the 
United  States.  Mr  Cleavela^d  enumerates  seveVal  varieties  of 
the  primitive  limestones  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  are  used 
as  marble  in  ornamental  architecture  and  in  sculpture ;  but  he 
remarks,  that  the  state  of  the  arts  has  not  yet  caused  them  to 
be  extensively  quarried,  or  even  sufficiently  explored.  Some  g€ 
the  Vermont  marbles  are  as  whiteas  the  Carrara, ,  with  a  grain 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  Carrara  and  Parian  marbles. 
At  Middlebury,  in  Vermont,  during  the  years  1809  and  1810, 
SO^OOO  feet  of  ^abs  were  cut  by  on^  mill,  containing  65  saws  ;> 
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and  the  sales  of  marble^  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
about  11,000  dollars.  In  Rhode  Island  It  is  found  snow  white^ 
»f  a  fine  grain,  translucid,  and  perfectly  resembles  the  Carrara 
marble. 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  stone,  is  found  in  Virginia,  Marj^land^ 
and  Connecticut.  It  is  veiy  abundant  in  several  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  particularly  in  Onondago  and  Madison 
counties;  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Cayuga  lake,  whence,  in  1 81 2, 
6000  tons  cS  it  were  exported  to  Pensylvania.  In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  an  important  article  of 
manure  in  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  roots  and  grain. 

Rock  salt  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered ;  but  there  arcf 
numerous  salt  springs.  These  sometiiiies  flow  naturally ;  but 
are  more  frequently  formed  by  sinking  wells  in  those  places 
where  the  salt  is  known  to  exist,  as  in  certain  marshes  and  in 
salt  licks^  so  called  from  having  been  formerly  the  resort  of  wild 
animals  to  lick  the  clay  impregnated  with  the  salt.  These 
q)rings  are  chiefly  found  in  the  country  westward  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  near  the  rivers  which  flow  irlto  the  Ohio. 
They  occur  also  in  the  State  of  New  York,  near  the  Onondago 
and  Cayuga  lakes,  associated  with  the  great  gypsum  formation 
already  noticed.  This  brine  is  strong,  and  yields  about  300,000 
bushels  of  salt  annually.  The  whole  quantity  of  salt  annually 
obtained  from  saline  springs  in  the  United  States,  exceeds  600,000 
bushels. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre,  is  met  with  in  considerable 
abundance.  Mr  Cleaveland  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  situi.tions  where  it  is  principally  obtained. 

^  The  calcareous  caverns  which  abouhd  in  the  State  of  Kentucky^ 
furnisb  large  quantities  of  nitre.  The  earths  wliich  exist  in  these 
caverns,  and  which  contain  both  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  nitrate 
of  Hme,  are  lixiviated ;  and  the  lixivium  is  then  made  to  pass  through 
wood  ashes,  by  the  alkali  of  which  the  nitrate  of  lime  is  decompos- 
ed. *  After  due  evaporation,  the  nitre  is  permitted  to  crystallize. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  is  in  Madison  county, 
on  Crooked  Creek,  about  sixty  miles  SE.  from  Lexington.  This 
cavern  extends  entirely  through  a  hill,  and  affords  a  convenient  pas- 
sage for  horses  and  waggons.  Its  length  is  646  yards,  its  breadUi  is 
f^enerally  about  40  feet,  and  its  average  height  about  10  feet.  One 
bushel  of  the  earth  in  this  cavern  commonly  yields  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  nitre ;  and  tlie  same  salt  has  been  found  to  exist  at  the 
depth  of  15  feet :  even  the  clay  is  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime* 

*  ^  It  appears  that  two  bushels  of  ashes,  made  by  burning  the  dry^« 
wood  in  hollow  trees,  contain  as  much  alkali  as  eighteen  bushels  of 
ashes  obtained  from  the  oak. ' 
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.  ^  Kehtu<3cjr  ako  furnishes  nitre  under  a  very  dJ^Terent  form,  and 
constituting  what  is  there  called  the  rock  ore^  which  i»i^  fact  a  sand* 
stone  richly  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  potash.  The^  sandstones 
are  generally  situated  at  the  head  of  narrow  valleys  whfj:h  traverse 
the  sides  of  steep  hills.  They  rest  on  calcareous  strata,  and  some^ 
times  present  a  front  from  60  to  100  feet  high.  When  broken  into 
small  fragments,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  stone  soon  falls 
into  sand,  one  bushel  of  which,  by  lixiviation  and  crystallization,  fre- 
quently yields  10  lib.  and  sometimes  more  than  20  lib.  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  nitre  obtained  from  these  rocks  contains  little  or  no 
nitrate  of  lime,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  to  that  extracted  from  the  afore-mentioned  earths. ' 

*  Masses  of  native  nitre,  nearly  pure,  and  weighing  severa)  pounds, 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  fissures  of  these  sandstones,  or  among 
detached  fragments.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  these  masses  of  native 
nitr^  sometimes  weigh  several  hundred  pounds^  Similar  caverns  oc* 
cur  in  Tennessee,  and  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  ' 

With  the  exception  of  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  native 
magnesia,  the  discovery  of  which  by  Dr  Bruce  we  noticed  m 
our  account  of  his  Mineralogical  Journal,  no  simple  minerals 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  United  States' that  were- 
riot  already  known  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  some  of  the  simple  minerals,  however,  which  are  found  in 
a  state  of  great  perfection,  such  as  tlie  cyanit^,  green  tourma- 
line and.  rnbellifie,  melanite,  pi*ecious  serpentbiey  gartiet  And 
beryll.  .A  masis  of  native  ivon  has  recently  been  found  near  Bed 
River  ^  Louisiana.  Th^  fiorm  is  irregular;  its  length  \Semg 
three  feet  &ur  jtidies,  and.  its  greatest  breadth  two  jfeet  fiMir 
inchte-^its  weigbt  exceeds^  300Q  lib.  Its  surface  is  covei^d 
with  a  blackish  cnUt,  and  is  deeply  indented.  It  i^  very  mal- 
le^le  and  qqmpoct ;  but  is  unequally  hard,  some  narti^  being 
essily  out  by  a  chisel,  tv  hile  others  have  nearly  the  nardnese  of 
sted.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.40.  It  jcontains  nickd^  and  is 
less  easily  oxidated  than  purified  iron.  This  is  rendered  pai*- 
tictilarly  inter^slSng,  by  its  containing  in  its  interior  octahedral 
crystals,  which  may  be  easily  cut  by  a  knife,  and  are.  striated 
like  magnetic  iron.  The. largest  crystal  is  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

We  look  forward  with  creat  hopes  to  the  active  exertions*  of 
our  Transatlantic  brediren  m  this  interesting  field  of  scientific  in- 
quiry ;  atid  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  great  outline  they  have 
traced,  filled  up  by  those  detailed  examinations  of  particular  dis^ 
tricts,  where  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  the  difFerent  rocks 
have  been  diligently  and  accurately  studied.  The  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Granite  deserves  particular  attention,  from  tbe  futi- 
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damental  point  of  theory  connected  with  the  history  of  this  rock : 
— whether^  in  those  situations  where  it  appears  to  be  th6  lowest 
rock,  there  is  any  evidence  of  its  having  been  formed  subsequetit- 
Ij  to  the  strata  that  cover  it ; — if  any  veins  are  seen  to  proceed 
from  the  great  body  of  the  granite,  and  to  penetrate  with  numer- 
ous ramifications  the  supermcumbent  rocks,  as  has  been  observed 
in  most  situations  wheregranite  occurs.  The  great  alluvial  for- 
mation will  doubtless  afltord  many  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
changes  which  the  surface  of  our  globe  has  undergone,  from 
the  animal  remains  with  which  it  is  said  to  abound ;  arid  We 
trust  that  this  important  subject  of  inquiry  will  be  investigated 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Geological  Society,  to  excite  the  zeal,  and 
unite  the  labours  of  the  Geologists  of  America,  and  to  be  the 
organ  of  communication  between  the^n  and  the  rest  of  the  Sd* 
entific  Workh 


Art,  V.     1.  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S^iip  Alceste  along  the  Coast  qf 
Corea,  to  the  island  qfL&vochew ;  with  an  Account  of  her  subse-^ 
quAit  ShipitrecL    By  John  M*Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste. 
.  Second  £ldition<    t^ndon^  J.  Murray,  1818. 

3*  NaufrOge  de  la  Fregate  la  Meduse,  faisant  Partie  de  PExpe* 
dition  du  Senegal  en  1816 ;  Relation  contenaut  les  Evenements 
qui  ont  eu  lieu  sur  le  JRadeaUj  dans  le  Desert  de  Sahara^  a  St 
Liouisj  et  ail  Camp  de.  Daccard;  suivi  d*un  Examen  sousles 
Rapports  Agricoles  de  la  Partie  Ocddentale  de  la  Cote  d^A/H- 
r,  depuisle  Cap  Blanc  jusqu^d  Fun  Bouchere  de  la  Gamble* 
^ar  Alexandre  Correard,  Ingenieur-Geogmphe,  et  J.  B. 
Henri  Savigny,  £x-Chirurgien  de  la  Marine;  tous  deux 

•  Naufrages  du  Radeau.  Seconde  Edition^  entierement  refcm- 
due,  et  augment^  des  Notes  de  Mons.  B&edif^  Ingenieur 
des  Mines;  avec  le  Plan  du  Radeau^  et  le  Portrait  du  Roi 
Zaide.     Paris,  1818. 

Tn  every  age  and  every  country,  since  the  foundation  of  so- 
-^  ciety^  events  have  been  occurring^  of  which,  though  too  mi- 
nute and  fugitive  for  the  vast  and  rapid  page  of  general  history, 
we  must  regret  that  no  record  has  been  preserved^  It  has  been 
said,  that  uie  true  characters  of  men  are  beist  seen  in  trifles— in 
those  little  acts  which  require  no  premeditation,  and  are  not  of 
importance  enough  to  call  for  dissimulation  or  restraint.  Con-* 
i»tdering  the  greater  deliberation  with  which  Governments  usually 
conduct  their  public  transactions,  this  is  at  least  as  true  of  nations 
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ajs  of  individuals;  and  ft  is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  so  few  memorials  of  those  less  formal  and  guard- 
ed proceedings,  in  which  national  character  may  be  supposed 
most  fairly  to  disclose  itself. 

It  is  this  kind  of  interest,  we  think,  that  belongs  to  the  events 
jrelated  in  the  two  narratives  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Each  of  them  contains  the  account  of  a  shipwreck — the 
one  of  an  English,  the  other  of  a  French  frigate ;  catastrophes 
so  common,  as  to  attract  no  permanent  notice,  and  whose  me- 
mory scarcely  outlives  the  tempest  by  which  they  are  caused. 
We  had  not,  however,  read  many  pages  of  these  volumes,  be- 
fore we  were  struck  with  the  different  conduct  of  the  English 
and  French  sufferers,  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  we  thought 
that  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  might  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers,  and  call  their  attention  to  some  points  of  Character, 
which,  from  their  generality,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  national. 

On  the  17th  of  June  1816,  the  Medusa  French  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Chaumareys,  and  accompanied  by  three 
smaller  vessels,  sailed  from  the  island  of  Aix  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  some  colonies  which  we 
had  captured  in  1808,  though,  as  we  are  sneeringly  told  by  Mons. 
Savigny,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  treachery ;  and  which  we 
restored  to  the  French,  by  the  treaties  of  1814'  and  1815.  The 
first  accident  she  encountered,  was  after  she  had  doubled  Cape 
Finisterre — ^when  one  of  the  crew  fell  into  the  sea;  and,  from  the 
apathy  of  his  companions,  their  want  of  promptitude  in  manoeu- 
vring, together  with  the  absence  of  every  precaution,  he  was  left 
to  perish.  On  the  tenth  day  of  sailing,  there  appeared  an  error 
of  thirty  leagues  in  her  reckoning.  But  the  recollection  of  these 
accidents,  which,  in  the  British  navy,  would  be  deemed  most 
disgraceful,  is  lost  in  the  transports  and  exultations  of  one  of  the 
crew  at  the  sight  of  Teneriff.  '  There  it  was, '  he  exclaimed, 
*  that  a  numerous  fleet,  commanded  by  one  of  the  bravest  ad- 
mirals of  England,  was  beaten  off  by  a  handful  of  Frenchmen. 
Ah !  if,  at  1  rafalgar,  our  Villeneuve  had  not  been  betrayed, 
we  would  have  completed  what  we  had  here  begun ;  and  who 
can  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequences  !' 

As  the  Medusa  lay  off  St  Cruz,  a  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  pro- 
cure some  necessaries ;  and  it  was  discovered,  that  six  Frenchmen, 
who  had  formerly  been  detained  there  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Spaniards,  had,  since  their  liberation,  implored  in  vain  of  every 
ship  of  their  nation  which  touched  there  durmg  eight  years,  to 
give  them  a  passage  to  their  native  land ;— and  not  one  would  re- 
ceive them  on  board.  The  Medusa  was  as  obdurate  as  the  rest; 
And  the  six  Frenchmcu  Were  again  thrown,  by  their  own  couti- 
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trvrhen,  upon  tMe  mercy  of  a  nation  which,  in  the  very  ieetk 
of  bigotry  and  despotism,  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  brave,  and 
generous  in  existence. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Medusa  entered  the  Tropica;  and 
there,  with  a  childish  disregard  to  every  danger,  and  knowing 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  all  the  unseen  perils  of  the  ocean,  - 
her  crew  performed  the  ceremony  usual  upon  such  an  occasion, 
while  the  vessel  was  running  headlong  on  destruction.  The 
captain  presided  over  the  disgraceful  scene  of  merriment,  and 
had  abandoned  the  ship,  to  the  command  of  a  Mon^t.  Richefort, 
who  had  passed  the  ten  preceding  years  of  his  life  in  an  English 
prison.  A  few  persons  on  board,  more  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences than  the  rest,  remonstrated,  but  were  not  attended  to; 
and,  though  it  was  ascertained  that  die  Medusa  was  on  the  bank 
of  Arguin,  she  continued  her  course,  and  lieaved  the  lead, 
without  slifcckening  sail.  Every  thing  denoted  shallow  watery 
but  Mr  Richefort  persisted  m,  saying,  that  there  were  one  hun- 
dred fathoms.  In  that  very  moment  only  six  fathoms  were 
found  ;  and.  the  vessel  struck  three  times^  being  in  about  sixteen 
feet  water,  and  the  tide  full  flood.  At  ebb  tide,  there  remained 
but  twelve  feet  water ;  and,  after  some  manoeuvres,  which  were 
perfectly  of  a  piece  with  the  preceding  conduct  of  the  crew  and 
officers,  all  hopes  of  getting  the  ship  afloat  were  abandpned.-^ 
So  much  for  the  first  act  of  the  French  tragedy.  Let  us  now 
see  how  the  English  one  sets  off.  .    . 

On  the  9th  of  Februarys  1816,  the  Alceste,  Captain  Mur-^ 
jay  Maxwell,  sailed  from .  Spithead,  with' the  British  ambassa- 
dor, to  China,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  following  $h^  too,  up* 
on  crossing  the  line,  had  her  visit  from  old  Neptune,  to  the 
tune  of  Rule  Britannia;  but  not  while  she  knew  herself  to  be 
surrounded  by  danger.  It  was  upon  returning  from  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  voyage ;  in  which  a  spirit  of  modera-i 
tion,  firmness  and  goocT  faith,  highly  creditable  to  the  expedi- 
tion, was  eminently  displayed,  that  the  Alceste  met  witli  heir 
misfortune. 

« 

*  A  course  was  now  shaped, '  says  Mr  M'Leod,  *  to  avwd  the  nu- 
merous rocks  and  sboals,  not  well  defined^  which  lie  in  that  part  of 
the  Chinese  sea  more  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  Philippines, 
and  to  the  northward  of  Borneo ;  and  having,  by  the  l^th,  parsed 
the  whole,  and  got  into  the  usual  track  for  the  passage  of  either  of 
the  straits  of  Banco  or  Gaspar,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  through 
the  latter^  as  being  more  direct,  and  less  subject  to  calms  than  the 
former — and  considering  them  equally  safe,  from  the  latest  surveys 
and  directions  being  on  board,  some  of  them  by  those  who  had  per- 
sonally examined  them.  At  day-light  in  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
we  made  Gasper  Island,  exactly  at  the  thrte  expected,  and,  passing  it, 
fitood  in  for  the  strait.    As  is  customary,  in  approaching  any  coast,  or 
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passage  whatever,  but  more  especially  one  that  all  are  not  familiarly 
acquainted  with,  the  utmost  precaution  was  taken,  by  keeping  the 
leads  gmng  in  botJi  chains,  men  looking  out  at  the  mast-heads,  yard- 
arms  and  bowsprit-end ;  the  Captain,  master,  and  officer  of  the  watch, 
on  whom  the  charge  of  the  ship,  at  such  a  time,  more  particularly 
devolves,  having  been  vigilantly  on  deck  during  the  whole  of  the 
previous  night,  and  this  morning.  Steering  imder  all  these  guarded 
circumstances,  the  soundings  exactly  corresponding  with  the  charts, 
and  following  the  express  line  prescribed  by  all  concurring  directions, 
to  clear  every  danger,  (and  the  last  of  this  sort  between  us  and  Eng- 
land), the  ship,  at  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  struck,  with 
a  horrid  crash,  on  a  sudden  reef  of  rocks,  and  remained  immoveable. ' 

It  was  soon  found  that  all  attempts  to  get  her  oiF  would  be 
followed  by  immediate  desti*uction ;  and  nouiing  remained  to  be 
done,  but  to  save  as  much  as  was  possible  of  the  wreck.  Even 
in  these  first  scenes,  we  think  the  points  of  contrast  are  suffi- 
ciently striking ;  but  the  most  remarkable  are  yet  to  be  stated. 

When  the  French  frigate  struck,  she  had  on  board  six  boats 
of  various  capacities,  all  of  which,  however,  were  not  sufficient 
to  contain  the  crew  and  passengers ;  and  a  raft  was  constructed. 
The  scene  which  took  place,  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
men  to  quit  the  wreck,  was  most  dreadful.  All  scrambled  out 
of  it,  without  order  or  precaution.  The  first  who  reached  the 
boats,  refuQ^.to  share  their  chance  of  safety  with  their  fellow- 
siilSainnrs^though  there  was  still  ample  room  for  more.  Some, 
Who  apprehended  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  abandon  them 
in  the  vessel,  flew  to  arms.  Captain  Chaumareys  stole  out  of  a 
port-hole  into  his  own  boat,  leaving  a  gpeat  part  of  his  crew  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  the  ship.  No  one  would  give  the  least 
assistance  to  his  companions ;  but  all  were  occupied  in  making 
false  representations  of  each  other's  situation,  in  order  to  create 
an  undue  share  of  pity  for  themselves.  At  length,  however, 
they  put  to  sea,  their  intention  being  to  steer  for  the  sandy  coast 
of  the  Desert,  there  to  land,  and  thence  to  proceed  with  a  ca- 
ravan to  the  island  of  St  Louis. 

The  raft  had  been  constructed  without  tlie  least  foresight  or 
intelligence.  It  was  about  65  feet  long,  and  25  broad ;  but  the 
only  part  of  it  which  could  be  depended  upon,  was  the  middle; 
ana  that  was  so  small,  that  fifteen  persons  could  not  lie  down 
upon  it  Those  who  stood  upon  the  floor  were  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  slipping  through  between  the  planks ;  and  the  sea  flowed 
in  on  all  side3*  When  the  150  passengers,  destined  to  be  its 
burden,  were  on  board,  they  stood  like  a  solid  parallelogram, 
without  a  possibility  of  moving ;  and  they  were  up  to  their  waiats 
in  water.    The  plan  originally  adopted  was,  that  as  much  pro* 
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visions  as  possible  should  be  put  upon  this  raft ;  that  it  should 
be  taken  in  tow  by  the  six  boats ;  and  that,  at  stated  intervads, 
their  crews  should  come  on  board  of  it  to  receive  their  rations* 
As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  ship,  Mr  Correard  inquired, 
whether  all  the  necessary  articles  had  been  put  on  board,  such 
as  charts,  instruments  seastore,  &c.,  and  was  assured^  by  an 
officer,  that  he  himself  had  seen  that  nothing  was  wanting.* 
*  And  who  is  to  command  us  ? '  '  I  am  to  command  you, '  an- 
swered he,  *  and  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  *  The  officer, 
however,  with  these  words  the  last  in  his  mouth,  went  on  board 
one  of  the  boats,  and  returned  no  more. 

This  desperate  squadron  had  only  proceeded  about  two 
leagues,  when  a  faulty,  if  not  treacherous  manoeuvre,  broke  the 
tow-line  which  joined  the  Captain's  boat  to  the  rest ;  and  this 
became  the  signal  to  all  to  let  loose  their  cables.  The  weather 
was  calm.  The  coast  was  known  to  be  but  12  or  15  leagues 
distant ;  and  land  was,  in  fact,  discovered  by  the  boats  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  abiandoned  the  raft. 
They  were  not,  -therefore,  driven  to  this  measure  by  any  new 
perils ;  and  the  cry  of  ^  Nous  les  abandonnons  / '  which  resound- 
ed through  the  line,  was  the  yell  of  a  spontaneous  and  instinc- 
tive impulse  of  cowardice,  perfidy,  and  cruelty ;  and,  dreadful 
*  to  relate,  the  impulse  was  as  unanimous  as  it  was  diabolical.   ■ 

The  raft  then,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  was  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves;  and  as,  one  after  another,  the  boats  disappearect^ 
despair  became  general.  Not  one  of  the  promised  articles^  no  pro-, 
visions,  except  a  very  few  casks  of  wine,  and  some  spoilt  biscuit, 
sufficient  for  one  single  meal,  were  to  be  found.  A  small  pocket 
compass,  which  chance  had  discovered,  and  which  was  their 
last  guide  in  a  trackless  ocean,  fell  between  the  beams  into  the 
sea,  and  was  lost.  As  the  crew  had  taken  no  nourishment  since 
morning,  some  wine  and  biscuit  were  distributed ;  and  this  day, 
the  first  of  thirteen  which  they  passed  upon  the  raft,  was  the 
last  on  which  they  tasted  any  solid  food*— except  such  as  nature 
shudders  at.  One  sentiment,  however,  kept  alive  their  hmes, 
and  animated  their  courage ;  and  that  sentiment  was,  the  ardent 
wish  to  be  revenged  of  those  who  had  treacherously  abandoned 
them.  It  was  in  this  mood,  that  their  hearts  and  prayers,  as 
our  authors  ingeniously  say,  were  lifted  up)  in  piety,  to  heaven  ! 

The  first  night  was  stormy ;  and  the  waves,  which  had  free 
access,  committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  threatened  worse. 
When  day  appeared,  twelve  miserable  creatures  were  found 
cioished  to  death,  between  the  openings  of  the  raft,  and  several 
more  were  missing ;  though  the  number  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed, a^  many  of  tlie  soldiers  had  taken  the  billets  of  the  d^ad,  in 
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order  to  obtain  twc^  or  even  diree  rations  of  food*  The  second 
niglit  was  still  more  dreadful,  and  many  were  washed  oif  into 
die  sea ;  although  the  crew  had  so  <Towaed  together,  that  some 
were  smothered  by  the  mere  pressure.  To  sooth  their  last 
moments,  the  soldiers  drank  immoderately ;  and,  in  their  fury> 
attempted  to  cut  the  cables,  which  held  together  the  spars  and 
beams  of  the  raft^  A  general  conflict  ensued,  between  those 
who  attacked,  and  those  who  defended  it.  Many  of  tlie  former 
were  killed ;  and  one,  who  affected  to  rest  himself  upon  the  side^ 
but  who,  in  fact,  was  treacherously  cutting  the  ropes,  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Another,  whom  Mr  Correard  had  snatched  from 
the  waves,  turned  traitor  a  second  time,  as  soon  as  he  had  fc<- 
covered  his  senses ;  but  he  too  was  killed.  At  length  the  revolt* 
ed,  who  were  chiefly  soldiers,  being  repulsed,  they  threw  them- 
^Ives  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  the  utmost  abjectness,  im- 

?lored  mercy.  At  midnight,  however,  tliey  rebelled  again, 
liose  who  had  no  arms  fought  with  their  teeth;  and  thus  it  was, 
that  many  severe  wounds  were  inflicted.  One  man,  in  particu- 
lar, was  most  wantonly  and  dreadfully  bitten  above  the  heel, 
while  his  companions  were  beating  him  on  the  head  with  their 
carabines,  previously  to  their  throwing  him  into  the  sea.  Thp 
Tftlt  was  strewed  witti  dead  bodies,  after  innumerable  instances 
of  treachery  and  cruelty;  and  from  60  to  65  perished  that  night. 
The  force  and  courage  of  the  strongest  began  to  yield  to  their 
misfortunes ;  and  even  the  most  resolute  laboured  under  mental 
derangement.  In  the  conflict,  the  revolted  had  thrown  two 
casks  of  wine,  and  all  the  remaining  water,  into  the  sea ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  diminish  each  man's  allowance. 

A  day  of  comparative  tranquillity  now  succeeded.  The  surr 
vivors  erected  their  mast  again,  which  had  been  wantonly  cut 
down  in  the  battle  of  the  night ;  and  endeavoured  to  catch 
some  fish,  but  in  vain.  Then  it  was,  that  they  were  reduced  to 
^be  last  resource,  the  most  repugnant  to  human  nature; — and 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions  became  their  sustenance. 
^  third  night  followed,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  plain- 
tive cries  of  wretches,  exposed  to  every  kind  of  suffering,  ten 
or  twelve  of  whom  died  of  want,  and  awfully  foretold  the  fate 
of  the.  remainder.  The  following  day  was  fine.  Some  flving 
fish  were  caught  in  the  raft;  which,  mixed  up  with  human  flesh, 
afforded  one  scanty  meal. 

A  new  insurrection,  still  for  the  insane  purpose  of  destroying 
the  raft,  broke  out  on  the  fourth  night ;  and  this  too  was  mark- 
ed by  perfidy,  and  terminated  in  blood.  Most  of  the  rebels 
Wiere  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  fifth  morning  mustered  but  SO 
men  alive;  and  these,  in  the  most  vrretched  state,  sick  and 
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JHToimded,  and  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities  corroded  by  the 
salt  water.  Two  soldiers  were  detected,  drinking  the  wiae  of 
the  only  remaining  cask;  and  were  instandy  thrown  into  the 
tea,  according  to  a  law.  which  had  been  enacted  among  tfaen>- 
selves,  to  that  effect*  One  boy  died.  There  remained  therefore 
97.  Of  these,  .but  15  appeared  capable  of  outliving  their  pre- 
sent fatigue.  A  council  of  war,  presided  by  the  most  horrid 
despair,  was  held ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  the  w^ak  con- 
sumed a  part  of  the  common  store,  without  hope  of  surviving, 
they  should  be  tlirown  into  the  sea.  This  sentence  was  imme- 
diately "put  in  execution! — and  all  the  arms  on  boards  which 
now  filled  their  minds  with  horror,  were,  i/^th  the  exception  of 
•a  single  sabre,  committed  to  the  deep. 

In  such  a  situation,  distress  and  misery  increase  with  a  very 
•accelerated  ratio;  and,  even  after  the  desperate  measure  of  de- 
stroying their  companions,  and  eating  the  most  nauseous  ali- 
JDflents,  the  surviving  fifteen  could  not  hope  for  more  than  a  few 
days  existence.  A  butterfly  lighted  on  their  sail  the  ninth  day; 
and,  though  is  was  held  to  be  the  harbinger  of  good,  many  a 
greedy  eye  was  cast  upon  it.  Some  seafowl  also  appeared ;  but 
Jt  was  not  possible  to  catch  any  of  them.  The  misery  of  the 
survivers  increased  with  a  rapidity  which  cannot  be  described ; 
and  they  even  stole  from  each  other  little  goblets  of  urine,  * 
which  had  been  set  to  cool  in  the  sea  water,  and  which  was  now 
considered  as  a  luxury.  The  most  trifling  article  of  food,  a  l^non, 
a  small  bottle  of  spirituous  dentifrice,  alittie  garlick,  became  causes 
of  contention ;  and  every  daily  distributiop  of  wine  awakened  a 
spirit  of  selfishness  and  ferocity,  which  common  sufferings  and 
common  interest  could  not  subdue  into  more  social  feelings. 

Three  days  more  passed  over  in  inexpressible  anguish,  when 
they  constructed  a  smaller  and  more  manageable,  raft,  in  the 
hope  of  directing  it  to  the  shore ;  but,  upon  trial,  it  was  found 
to  be  insufficient.  On  the  17th,  the  masts  of  a  brig  were  seen; 
which,  after  exciting  all  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  prov- 
ed to  be  the  Argus  sent  out  in  quest  of  the  Medusa.  ^-  C'es( 
done  a  des  Francois,  '  exclaimed  they,  ^  que  nous  devonsnotre 
^alut ! '  And,  pray,  to  whom  did  they  owe  their  disasters  ? 
The  inhabitants  of  the  raft  were  all  received  on  board  the  Ar« 
gus,  where  they  were  a^in  very  near  perishing,  from  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  mght. 

*  Mr  Savigny  made  two  physiological  observations  onthis  subject, 
which  are  not  without  interest.  The  urine  of  son^e  was  much  more 
^^eeable  (suave)  than  that  of  others ;  and,  in  all  cases,,  this  bever* 
age  proved  an  instantaneous  and  powerful  diuretic.  .  , 
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The  six  boats,  after  their  treacherous  exploit  of  cutting  the 
cables,  made  all  the*  way  they  could  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  diey  reached  in  safety ;  and,  after  many  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues among  the  Moors,  through  which  we  amnot  follow  tlicrai 
the  surviverd  of  the  different  crews  arrived  at  St  Louis.  The 
conduct  of  all  was  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  as  those 
which  we  have  seen  on  the  raft ;  and,  though  their  suffering* 
did  not  provoke  them  to  the  same  horrible  enormities,  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  in  them  the  same  spirit  of  selfishness,  cowardice 
and  perfidy, — Having  now  conducted  the  French  sufferers  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  handed  them  over  to  their  friends  and  coun- 
trymen, we  must  return  to  the  English. 

As  soon  as  all  hope  of  saving  the  Alceste  was  given  up,  the 
boats  weroAoiated  out,  and  a  raft  was  constructed ;  and  the  Em- 
bassy, which  of  course  was  the  first  object  of  interest,  was  cai'- 
ried  to  the  island,  where  it  was  with  some  difficulty  lai^ded. 
Every  hand  was  at  work  on  board  the  frigate,  to-  save  all  that 
coula  be  saved ;  but,  as  very  little  provisions  had  as  yet  been 
obtained  from  her.  Lord  Amherst  assembled  his  people,  and 
told  them,  that  a  gill  of  water,  with  half  a  gill  of  rum,  Was  to  bd 
the  daily  allowance  of  himself,  and  all.  The  boats  could  not 
contain  naif  of  the  crew ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  as  the  season 
was  favourable,  the  Embassy  should  proceed  to  Batavia,  where 
vessels  might  be  despatched  to  convey  away  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  from  the  island  where  all  haa  now  been  landed.  Two 
hundred  men,  and  one  woman,  were  left  behind ;  and  Captain 
Maxwell,  after  stationing  a  party  to  dig  a  well,  removed  their 
quarters  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the  air  was  cooler.  Every 
hand  was  employed.  Some  were  busied  in  searching  out  a  spot 
for  an  encampment.  Others  carried  up  the  hill,  the  little  store 
of  provisions,  over  which  a  strict  guard  was  set  All  began  to 
suffer  much  from  thirst.  A  botde  of  muddy  water  waa  at  length 
obtained  from  the  well ;  and  the  rush  toward  it  was  so  great,  in 
the  first  moment,  that  it  was  found  adviseable  to  place  sentries. 
Every  drop  of  rain  was  collected,  and  bathing  was  used.  On 
the  20th,  Captain  Maxwell  assembled  his  men,  and  stated  to 
them,  that  they  were  still  subject  to  the  Navy  laws,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  enforce  the  strictest  discipline ;  but  that  all  must 
submit  to  the  greatest  privations.  On  the  21st,  a  party  which 
had  been  left  to  clear  the  ship,  was  surrounded  by  the  Malay 
proas  well  armed ;  and  had  only  time  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
An  immediate  attack  was  expected  on  the  island ;  and  tne  same 
apprehension  kept  them  on  the  alert,  during  the  remainder  of 
their  ^tay.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that  the  British  foftitud^ 
^hone  in  its  best  lustre,     yhc  most  regular  discipline,  as  in  a 
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town  besieged,  was  estal^shed  and  perfeetly  maintained.  Eyeiy 
precaution  was  taken  to  iivoid  a  rupture ;  every  means  were  em» 
ployed  to  repel  an  assault*  We  cannot  enter  into  the  particidars. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  crew  of  the  Alceste,  after  seeing  their 
vessel  burnt  before  their  faces,  reduced  to  very  short  allowance, 
in  great  doubt  of  ever  escaping  from  the  island,  were  exposed 
to  daily  attacks,  from  very  superior  numbers  of  the  most  mer- 
ciless and  perfidious  savages  in  existence  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  serpents,  wild  beasts 
and  monkies ;  and  that  not  a  single  instance  of  bad  fellowship^ 
not  a  single  breach  of  discipline  occurred  during  a  detention  of 
19  days  upon  this  miserable  island*  Church  service  was  regu-r 
larly  performed ;  and  the  Malays  were  no  less  surprised  than 

f  ratified  at  seeing  one  of  their  aead  companions,  wio  had  bee4 
rought  on  diore,  decently  buried. 

'  Awful  as  our  situation  was,  and  every  day  becomiiig  more  VH 
starvation  staring  us  in  the  face  on  one  hand,  without  a  hope  of  mer- 
cy firom  the  savages  on  the  other,  yet  there  were  no  symptoms  of  d^ 
pression  or  gloomy  despair.  Every  mind  seemed  buoyant ;  and  if 
any  estimate  of  the  general  feeling  could  be  collected  from  counten- 
ances, from  the  manners  and  expreissions  of  all,  there  appeared  to  bQ 
formed  in  every  breast,  a  calm  determination  to  dash  at  &em,  and  be 
f  uceessfiil,  or  to  fall,  as  became  men,  in  the  attempt  to  be  free.  * 

A  sail,  however,  the  Fernate,  sent  out  to  their  relief,  was  at 
length  discovered  from  the  look-out  tree.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
Messrs  Ellis  and  Hoppner  two  of  their  former  companion^  re-, 
turning  from  Batavia,  came  on  shore  |  and  were  received,  with 
jieartf(St  acclamation,  by  the  whole  garrison  ynder  arms ;  and 
on  the  7th  Capt.  Maxwell,  after  seeing  the  last  man  of  his  crew 
out  of  the  island,  arrived  safe  on  board  the  Fernatfe.  And  here 
the  sufferings  of  the  crew  of  the  Alceste  terminated. 

But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  miserable  creatures  who  had 
escaped  from  the  raft  of  the  Medusa;  and  we  have  events  tore- 
late,  which,  though  not  so  terrific,  are  if  possible  more  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  survivors,  from  all  quarters  which  tlie  ship\^Tecked  of 
the  Medusa  had  reached,  being  now  collected  at  St  Louis,  it 
was  expected  that  the  colony  should  be  evacuated  by  the  Engr 
iidi.  But  the  Governor,  Mr  Beurthonne  (Burton?)  reftised  so 
to  do ;  and  ordered  all  the  French  awav  to  the  mainland.  Our 
authors  exhaust  a  large  store  of  uncharitable  conjectures,  in  search 
of  the  cause  of  his  reftisal,  which,  like  true  Frenchmen,  they  refer 
to  the  habitual  Machiavclism  of  the  British  government ;  and  to 
which  we  i^hall  make  no  answer — ^because  we  are  very  well  con- 
vinced it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  refute  them.  It  was  re- 
solved, however,  to  despatch  a  ship  to  tlie  Medusa^  to  carry 
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awey  the  money  and  provisions — *  And  the  men  also,'  observe 
ad  Mens.  Cwreard  to  the  French  Governor  Schmaltz.  *  Bah» 
il  n'en  reste  pas  trois. ' — '  N'en  restart-il  qu'un ;  sa  vie  est  pre-? 
ferable  a  toutcequ'on  pent  retirer  de  la  fregate, '  replied  Mens. 
Correard ;  *  et  il  sortit  indigne  de  la  chambre. '  A  goalette 
sailed  in  search  of  the  Medusa;  but  being  prudently  furnished 
with  provisions  only  for  eight  days,  she  was  forced  to  return. 
She  put  to  &ea  again,  but  m  such  a  disabled  state,  that,  after 
beating  about  for  15  day8»  she  came  back  a  second  time.  Ten 
days  were  employed  in  repairing  her ;  and^  at  length,  having 
lost  33  daYS  to  no  purpose,  she  reached  the  Medusa,  on  the 
S2d  day  aner  the  frigate  had  struck  upon  the  bank  of  Ar^in ; 
when,  dreadful  to  relate,  three  miserable  sufferers  were  found 
alive.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Captain  Chaumareys  had 
made  his  escape  furtively  out  of  the  Medusa.  As  soon  as  he 
was  in  safety  he  sent  a  boat  to  take  away  a  Jew  men,  who,  he 
said,  still  remained  in  the  wreck.  But  what  was  the  surprise 
of  the  lieutenant,  when  he  found  that  sixty  men  had  been  aban-r 
doned  there !  AH  of  these,  however,  were  carried  off,  with 
the  exception  of  17,  some  of  whom  were  drunk,  and  otliers  re- 
&sed  to  leave  the  frigate.  As  lonff  as  their  provisions  lasted, 
these  17  remained  at  peace.  Twdve  of  them  embarked  on  a 
raft  of  their  own  construction,  the  remains  of  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  coast  of  Sahara ;  but  the  persons  on  board  were  never 
heard  of.  Another  ventured  to  sea  in  a  chicken-coop ;  but  sunk 
immediately.  Four  remained  behind ;  one  of  whom  had  ex- 
{wired  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  other  three  lived  in  separate 
corn^r^  of  the  wreck,  and  never  met,  but  to  rmi  at  each  other 
'with  dra'wn  knives*  Tliey  were  put  on  board  the  goalette,  with 
all  that  could  be  saved  from  the  Medusa. 

This  little  vessel  was  no  sooner  seen  returning  to  the  island, 
than  every  heart  beat  high  with  joy  at  the  hope  of  recovering 
some  property.  The  men  and  officers  of  the  Medusa  jumped 
on  board,v  and  asked  whether  any  had  been  saved  ?  *  Yes, '  re- 
replied  their  brother  oflBcers  of  the  goalette,  *  but  it  is  all  ours 
now-^tmit  cela  est  maintenant  de  bonne  prise ; ' — and  the  naked 
Frenchmen,  whose  calamities  had  found  pity  from  the  Moors 
of  the  Desert,  were  now  deliberately  plundered  by  their  own 
countrymen.  A  ship,  bearing  the  commission  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  which  nad  been  despatched  bj^  the  go- 
vernor of  one  of  his  colonies  to  save  all  she  could  from  the 
wreck  of  one  of  his  own  royal  frigates,  turned  pirate,  and  rob- 
bed the  shipwrecked  crew  of  all  their  property  ! — We  should 
'  not  believe  this  upon  any  foreign  testimony. 

A  fair  was  immediately  held  in  the  town,  and  lasted  eij^t 
cUy^    7^e  clothes,  funutiire,  and  all  the  necessary  articles  of 
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life,  belonging  to  the  men  ^nd  ofScers  of  the  Medusa,  -^ere 
publickly  sole!  before  their  faces.  We  could  not  avoid  smilhig 
to  find,  in  the  midst  of  this  barbarous  scene,  some  ludicrous 
ejaculations,  in  the  true  bombast  style  of  French  hcHiour  and 
glory.  ^  Mjais  une  chose  sacree,  respeet^e  de  tout  homme  qui 
sert  avcc  lionneur,  ce  signe  de  ralliement,  sous  iequel  on  doit 
iTouver  la  victoire  ou  la  mort,  le  Pavilion  enfin,  qu'est-il  deve- 
nu? — II  a  ete  sauve — Est-il  tombe  entre  les  mains  d'lin  Fr«i- 
eais  ?  Non ;  celui  qui  avilit  ce  signe  ne  peut  etre  Francais. ' — 
JEh  bien— this  precious  rag  felli  by  right  of  purchase,  into  the 
hands  of  Sophia,  tfie  governor's  negress,  and  of  Margaret,  hi& 
scullion,  from  whom  none  of  the  Frenchmen  thought  fit  to  re- 
deem it,  and  who  consequently  employed  it  to  scour  their  dishes ! 
Ca])tain  Chaumereys  was  as  severely  nandled  as  the  others ;  and 
he  recognised,  at  the  French  governor's  table,  two  of  his  own 
vases,  wiiich  had  been  presented  by  the  plunderers  to  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Mr  Schmaltz,  who  thus  became  an  accomplice 
in  the  public  robbery. 

Such  of  the  French  as  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  proceed- 
ed to  the  camp  at  Daccard,  and  the  sick  remmned  at  St  Louis. 
The  French  governor  had  promised  them  clothes  and  provi- 
sions, but  sent  none ;  and,  during  five  months,  they  owed  their 
existence  to  strangers — To  the  British.  Here,  again,  are 
some  complaints  against  Mr  Beurthonne,  whom  we  shall  leave 
to  clear  himself,  as  we  have  very  little  doubt  he  can.  His  faults, 
however,  if  any  such  there  were,  were  redeemed  by  the  gene- 
rous efforts  of  tne  other  British  officers ;  who  no  sooner  heard  of 
tlic  situation  to,  which  the  French  had  been  reduced,  than  they 
gave  them  every  necessary  comfort;  and,  with  the  mo^  refined 
and  delicate  attentions,  constituted  them  inmates  of  their  mess. 
Mr  Correard  alone  was,  by  some  accident,  forgotten ;  and  al- 
though, as  he  ingenuously  tells  us,  Ke  had  many Jriends  among 
the  French  officers  and  passengers  at  the  camp  of  Daccard,  he 
was  left  in  the  most  wretched  state.  Major  Peddy,  howler, 
wlio  commanded  the  British  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca, came  to  his  relief;  as  did  Major  Campbell,  Captain  Chemme, 
{James  ?)  Lieutenant  O'Mara,  Adjutant- Major  Grey,  and  En- 
sign Beurthonne  (Burton?)— no  relation  to  the  governor — and 
Addam  (Adams?) — On  the  24th  of  August  a*  French  officer 
died,  and  was  buried  with  military  honours  and  reiJigious  de- 
cency by  the  English;  which  surprised  the  French,  no  less  than 
a  similar  occurrence  had  astonished  the  Malays*-^But  while  the 
utmost  harmony  reigned  at  St  Louis  between  the  two  nations^ 
dissension  raged  at  Daccard. 

Mr  Savigiiy  returned  to  Europe  in  July.     Mr  Correaixl  re- 
mained in  the  colony  till  November.     We  shall  conclude  out 
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aecount  oi  these  men  by  one  more  instance  of  the  good  faith 
and  humanity  with  which  they  acted  towards  each  other.  Tlie 
vessel  in  which  Mr  Correard,  who  boasts  of  having  so  many 
friends  at  Daccard,  Iiad  ^nbarked,  was  becalmed  as  she  passed 
the  bar ;  and  the  passengers,  who  were  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  inconvenience,  agreed  to  go  on  shore,  till  the  wind  should 
permit  them  to  «ail.  Mr  Correard  was,  at  that  moment,  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  fever,  lying  on  the  deck,  exposed  to  a  tropical 
sun.  *  II  eprouvoit  avec  cela,  des  vomissements  doulcureux, 
produits  par  la  chaleur,  et  par  une  indigestion  de  poisson  dont  il 
avoit  fait  son  dejeuner,  avant  son  depart. '  As  he  was  lying  in 
this  situation,  he  heard  his  companions  say  among  themselves — 

*  Here  is  one  who  never  will  see  France. '  Yet  they  went  on 
shore  to  take  shelter  and  amuse  themselves ;  and  had  not  the 
charity  to  help  him  to  accompany  them,  or  even  to  raise  an 
awning  over  him ;  but  left  him  to  expire  upon  a  bed  of  pitch 
and  cables.  He^  however^  did  reach  France  in  tolerable  health; 
and  is  since  recovered.  On  finding  himself  in  the  hospital  at 
Rochefinrt,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Enfin  j'ai  trouve  des  hommes  sensi- 
bles  a  mes  malheurs;' — so  soon  did  tliis  grateful  Frenchmaii 
£E>rget  the  English  of  St  Louis^  the  presents,  and  the  still  more 
noble  offers  of  Majcnr  Peddy  andiiis  brother  officers. 

*  We  must  do  the  French  nation  the  justice  to  say,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  heartSy  ai^med  of  the  figure  they  xaaAe  in  these 
transactions,  and  to  have  used  every  method  to  prevent  their 
publication;  and  Messrs  Correard  and  Savigny,  by  mijung 
them  known,  incurred  the  di^easure  of  their  superiors ;  which, 
like  all  the  ^itdul  displeasure  of  the  petty  powerful,  had  very 
serious  consequences.  Answers  and  counter-memorials  ^eve 
drawn  up,  to  refute  them ;  signatures  were  extorted,  by  pro- 
mises ami  threats,  from  their  ifeilow^suffevers,  wlio'  afterwards 
retracted  them  with  very  little  shame,  or  ranoi'se,  or  loss  of 
public  esteem.  The  return  of  the  crew  bad  been  preceded  by 
various  ddamatory  reports,  of  which  Mademoiselle  Schmaltz  is 
licensed  of  being  a  principal  aulhoi*— -'^  Humani  tngenii  proprium 
est  odisse  quern  leserit :  '*— And  Mr  Duboucbage,  the  then  Minis«^ 
ter  of  Marine,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  forgiven  tlie  men« 
who  exposed  to  the  public  the  incapacity  which  had  caused 
their  nusfortunes. 

The  very  abridged  extracts  we  have  given  of  our  originals, 
pres^it  so  much  matter  for  r^ection,  that  we  know  not  where 
to  begin.  Never  was  there  a  contrast  so  striking,  as  in  the 
conduct  of  the  English  and  French  sailors.  On  the  one  side, 
all  is  great,  and  calm,  and  dignified.  On  the  other,  page  rises 
above  page,  and  event,  towers  above  event,  in  horror  and  de- 
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pravity.  We  shall,  however,  attempt  to  bring  together,  in  on* 
point  of  view,  the  objects  which  may  he  the  best  confronted  with 
each  other. 

In  making  this  estimate,  we  most  conscientiously  declare,  that 
we  are  actuated  by  no  malignant  feelings ;  and  that  we  adopt 
this  mode  of  investigation,  because  we  hold  comparison,  in  ge- 
heralj  to  be  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  knowledge.  The  whole 
system  of  daily  intercourse,  throughout  the  world,  is  carried  on 
by  it.  The  most  exact  of  the  sciences  obtains  its  positive  re- 
sults by  no  other  means.  It  is  so  general  in  practice,  that  men 
unconsciously  refer  to  it,  upon  every  occasion ; — so  accurate  in 
Its  conclusions,  that,  in  a  condition  where  nothing  is  absolute, 
It  is  the  ultima  ratio  rerum^  To  say  that  comparisons  are  invi- 
dious^ unless  when  they  are  invidiously  pursued,  would  be 
pueHle.  No  man,  when  he  learns  that  the  three  angles  of  e- 
very  triangle  are  equal  to  two  iright  angles,  ever  thought  of  say- 
ing, that  the  series  of  ccmiparisons  by  which  that  trnth  is  de- 
tnonstrated  was  invidious ;  neither  has  the  fate  of  those  interest- 
ing portions  of  space  ever  been  deemed  particularly  hard,  for 
having  been  subjected  to  such  lin  investigation. 

It  might  indeed  be  invidious  and  unfair,  to  bring  under  com** 
parison  events  which  had  happened  at  distant  periods  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  when  the  progress  of  civilisation  may  not 
have  been  alike*  But,  when  occurrences  of  the  same  date,  ixt 
two  neighbouring  and  rival  countries,  are  examined,  no  such 
charge  caii  be  made.  The  presumption  is,  that  knowledge  and 
humanity  are  upon  a  similar  footing  in  both  x  and,  should  they 
not,  the  least  enlightened,  and  the  least  humane  nation  of  th« 
two^  can  excuse  itself,  only  upon  the  plea  that  it  had  played  the 
ti^iant,  or  squandered  away  its  time  and  eflbrts  in  a  wrong  di-* 
region*  A  general  debility  of  mind  might,  as  well,  be  pleaded 
in  mitigation  for  a  sirigle  act  of  weakness ;  or  habitual  intempe^ 
ranCe,  as  an  excuse  for  casual  intoxication. 

It  is  by  comparison  with  the  Medusa  that  the  conduct  of  the^ 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Alceste  have  become  so  striking ;  fof 
the  British  navy  have  made  acts  of  heroism  so  familiar  to  U8» 
that  httle  room  is  left,  in  our  minds^  for  surprise  at  any  thing 
great  or  good  on  their  parts.  In  the  whole  naval  history  <? 
Europe,  perhaps,  no  example  could  be  found*  whidi  coula  so 
^ell  have  taught  us  the  advantage  of  courage,  discipline  and 
order,  by  showing  the  misery  which  must  result  from  a  want  of 
them,  as  the  narrative  of  Messrs  Correard  and  Savigny, 

All  who,  for  the  last  20  years,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ad^. 
miring  the  campaigns  and  prowess  of  the  French,  from  the  40th 
to  the  6Qth  degree  of  iatitudci  will  be  not  a  little  suxprised^  t^ 
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hear  the  tcharge  of  cowardice  brought  against  any  part  of  the 
nation.  The  first  thing,  however,  which  struck  tisj  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Medusa,  was  the  want  of  true  courage ;  of  that 
presence  of  mind,  which  perceives  the  extent  of  danger,  only  ta 
bring  a  proportionate  remedy,  and  finds  resources,  where  other* 
see  ^pair.  The  panic  terror  of  the  French  crew,  as  soon  a* 
the  ship  was  strandsd,  was  the  more  striking,  as  contrasted  with 
their  preceding  levity  and  disregard  to  every  prudent  w^arniftg  I 
with  their  rejecting  every  precaution,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
the  voice  which  told  them  that  destruction  was  inevitable.  The 
most  fatal  anarchy  had  reigned  on  board  the  ship,  during  her 
whole  navigation.  All  legitimate  discipline  was  tost.  Each  mai^ 
gave  his  advice,  his  orders ;  and  none  was  obeyed.  The  Cap- 
tain was  employed  upon  any  thing  but  his  duty.  The  ship'ci 
course  was  altered,  without  consulting  him.  The  Echo  cor- 
vette, one  of  the  squadron,  warned  the  Medusa  of  her  danger 
by  signals,  of  which  he  was  not  even  informed.  The  officer© 
were  playing  a  part  in  the  scenic  exhibition  of  the  *  Bcmhomme 
Tr(q>ique; '  and  wrapt  up  in  a  cloak  of  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous vanity,  which  kept  them  buoyant,  amid  rocks  and  quick<« 
sands.  But  no  sooner  had  the  vessel  touched  the  bank,  than 
universal  consternation  prevailed.  Every  countenance  was  chan^ 
ed — ^  Quelques  personnes  etoient  m^connaissables.    Ici  on  voy* 

*  oit  des  traits  retires  et  hideux;  la  un  visage  qui  avoit  prift 
'  une  teinte  jaune,  et  m^me  verdatre;  quelques  uns  etoient  lou^ 
^  droy^  aneantis;  d'autres,  enchaines  a  leurs  places,  sans  avoiv 
'  la  force  de  s'en  arracher,  restoient  comme  petrifies*     II  sem- 

*  bloit  que  le  terrible  Gorgone,  dont  nous  porteons  le  nom,  eu^ 

*  passe  devant  nous.  *  The  only  two  persons  who  remained  un- 
moved, were  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  governor. 

The  British  ship,  on  the  amtrary,  neglected  no  precaution^ 
although  she  had  no  particular  reason  to  apprehend  that  dan- 
ger was  near^  and,  when  she  struck  upon  the  fatal  reef,  she 
sjiowed  no  symptoms  of  extravagant  fear.  Equally  removed 
from  temerity  before,  andjrom  dejection  after  her  accident,  her 
erew  did  not  show  themselves,  in  the  one  case,  to  be  more  than 
mesi,  and  in  the  other  to  be  less  than  women.  Their  minds 
were  free  to  think ;  their  nerves  were  strong  to  execute.  The 
pusillanimity  of  &e  French  exposed  them  to  unheai*d-of  calami- 
ties, and  excited  among  them  the  most  demoniacal  feeling.  It 
caused  the  death  of  nine-tenths  of  the  wretches  who  had  em- 
barked upon  the  raft;  and  was  near  to  prevent  the  return  of 
tiie  survivors,  from  a  distance,  which  the  frail  barks  of  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian  had  often  passed.  The  intrepidity  of  the  Bri- 
ll^ saved  Uie  entire  crew,  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  man. 
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who  had  strayed  into  the  woods )»  and  brought  theiu  heme  in 
safety,  from  the  Chinese  Archipelago;  and  through'  seas  which 
have  immortalized  the  man  wiio  firsts  traced  the  road  which 
leads  to  their  entrance. 

The  courage  of  the  French  is  of  a  peculiar  quality,  and  so 
different  from  that  of  most  other  nations,  tliat  it  struck  the 
bravest  of  the  ancients,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
speculative  of  Roman  historians,  near  two  thousand  years  ^o. 
And  we  cannot  help  thinking,  thata  juster  estimate  was  formed  of 
it,  in  those  days,  than  in  the  present;  ajad  a  truer.picture  drawn: 
of  the  exaltations  and  abasements,  which  the  spirit  of  that- 
changeful  people  is  perpetually  undergoing. 

No  nation  ,is  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  glory,  so  essentially 
enterprising,  ambitious  and  warlike,  as  the  French.     But  the 
impetuosity  of  their  courage  exposes  them  to  reverses,  in  which. 
they  are  as  much  depressed  and  as  a^bject,  as.  in  prosperity  tbey^ 
are  arrogant  and  headlong.     Their  history,  aecardingly,  is  more 
chequered  with  triumphs  and  misfortunes,  th^Mi  ths^t  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  abows  them  sudd^ly  elevated,  by  their  wlitAry  prow- 
e^,  to  the  height  of  power,  from  which  they  are  as  suddenly  di^^: 
lodged  by  their  want  of  moderation  in  success*     They  are  the 
most  rapid,  in  conquest,  tlie  most  precipitate  in  retreat ;   and/tbc^ 
grand  campaign  of  Turenne,  in  which  his  chief  glory  was,  thatk 
he  avoided  engaging  his  enemy,  i^  a  phenom^onqf. which  thfy 
could  produce  no  second  example*.  The  most  difiic^ultithtng for 
a  Frenchman,  in  the  field  of  w^r,   is  to  remain,  stationary. 
Nimbleness  is  so  inherent  in  his  eoDstitution,  and  his  prc^eosit)?^ 
to.  move  in  double  quick  time  is  ao  great,  that  thi$  inf»tinct  of  hi^ 
nature  is  equally  satisfied,  whether  it  be  th^t  h^  runs  foi^voird^ 
or  backwards,  whether  he  skip  after  or  before  ariieiM?my*     Bute 
the  bravery  of  a  Frenchman  is  not  an  independent  sentiment. 
It  requires  extraneous  aid,  and  i»ust  be  sujpipQcted  by  relatioxis- 
which  are  foreign  to  it.    It  is  like  the  courage  of  the.nnar^-boi'se, 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  dru9>,  by  the  roiat 
of  cannon,  by  the  shouts  of  the  victiprs,  and  the  crie»  of  the 
wounded;  and  riots  over  the  bodies  of  the  daim  'The  most  es-^ 
sential  of  all  things,  to  its  maint^iance,  is  succeiis;  for.sncoos^* 
secures  applause,  and  applause  is  gloi:y.     Take  away  ftom  .9f 
Frenchman  this  most  powerful  of  all  the  incitements  which  hi^ 
nature  owns,  and  you  make  a  mere  coward  of 'liim,  l^as  than 
woman.     It  is  the  only  bond  which  unites  his  valour  to^his  mind, 
and  gives  it  the  characteristics  of  a  moral  feeling.     Oneinodifi* 
cation  of  courage,  however,  it  cannot  bestow  upon  him ;  and  that: 
is  fortitude,  the  courage  of  the  soul ;  tliat  union  of  feding  ^ad- 
of  patience,  of  sensibihty  and  of  resignation^  wluch  sti^engtbenft 
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noble  minds,  gives  dignity  to  fallen  gi'eatness,  and  serenity  to 
the  deposed  and  desolate. 

The  courage  of  the  English  is,  in  all  respects,  different  from 
this.  It  is  neither  so  buoyant  in  prosperity,  nor  so  dejected  in 
reverses.  It  is,  like  all  our  other  qualities,  accompanied  by  re- 
flexion; and  where  the  valour  of  a  Frenchman  begins  to  fail, 
the  courage  of  an  Englishman  rises,  from  the  resources  he  finds 
within  his  mind  and  heart.  He  is  circumspect  while  the  tem- 
pest only  threatens;  but  intrepid  when  it  bursts  upon  hhn.  He 
requires  no  motive,  but  danger,  to  be  brave ;  and  his  fortitude 
doe^  not  abandon  him,  even  when  his  courage  can  be  of  no  avail. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  French  had  no  conquest  to  make, 
no  glbry  to  win ;  their  praise  would  have  been  that  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  men  who  calmly  do  their  duty;  and  this  was  not 
enough  for  them.  No  triumph  attended  their  success ;  no  lau- 
rfels  would  have  crowned  them,  as  when  returning  from  victory ; 
ana  their  courage,  no  longer  pampered  by  the  licentious  stimu- 
lant of  vanity,  desponded  and  despaired. 

The  resources  of  the  two  frigates,  immediately  after  they  were 
stranded,  were  much  alike;  but  the  sentiments  v/hich  governed 
the  Frenchmen,  ileprived  them  of  the  advantages  of  their  united 
efforts ;  while  the  minds  of  the  English  were  wholly  directed  to 
the  general  good,  and  bent  upon  the  means  of  saving  one  and 
ml.  A  beautiful  and  admirable  property  of  civilization  is,  thaj 
it  unites  men  by  one  common  feeling,  and  makes  them  rally  a- 
round  the  ideal  centrie,  which  bears  the  magic  name  of  country. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  links,  that  which,  more  than*  any  other, 
binds  the  hearts  of  civilized  men  together,  is  misfortune.  In 
proportion  as  the  social  system  approaches  to  perfection,  the  tie 
of  common  misery  is  more  strongly  felt.  But,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  is  founded  upon  physical  enjoyments,  and 
the  heart  is  employed  in  the  search  of^  luxurious  gratifications, 
the  preponderating  object  of  our  aflfections  is,  self;  and  society 
claims  a  share  of  our  interest,  only  as  it  contributes  to  our  plear- 
sure$  and  amusements. 

Now  the  French  nation  has  always  indulged  in  sensual,  more 
than  in  rational  enjoyments ;  and  luxury  has  been  the  constant 
object' of  her  study.  The  combined  advantages  of  her  soil  and 
clim.ate,  have  placed  the  attainment  of  physical  pleasures  easily 
within  her  reach;  and,  to  them,  she  is  eminently  devoted. 
But,  happily  for  the  moral  character  of  England,  we  must  la- 
bour, before  we  can  enjoy  ;  and  the  penury  of  nature  has  bound 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  together,  for  their  common  in- 
terest, with  a  stronger  chain,  than  any  which  her  prodigality 
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could  forge.  The  advantages  of  union  in  the  hour  of  misery ;  of 
partnership  to  stem  the  adverse  current ;  of  social  combination, 
which  divides  affliction,  and  multiplies  prosperity,  never,  in  any 
age,  or  any  country,  were  so  strongly  felt  as  in  this  island :— and 
they  have  grown  as  she  has  grown,  and  strengthened  as  she  has 
become  enlightened. 

The  French,  in  the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  do 
not  seem  to  have  learned,  that  the  worst  of  governments^  is  bet- 
ter than  anarchy.  The  vanity  of  each  individual  is  always  pre- 
sent, to  suggest  to  him,  that  he  alone  is  worthv  to  command ; 
and  that  all  who  oppose  his  will  are  traitors  to  tne  general  good* 
The  very  impulses  which  act  attractively  among  other  men,  and 
make  their  hearts  expand  with  kindness  and  benevolence,  are 
^  repulsive  in  their  natures.  lu  the  day  of  sympathy  afiection  is 
changed  to  hatred,  and  pity  is  converted  into  envy.  They  pre- 
fer their  own  destruction  to  the  safety  of  their  fellow-sufferers, 
and  crush  to  atoms,  under  their  own  feet,  the  plank  which  di- 
vides them  from  eternity ;  rather  than  allow  their  companions 
in  misfortune  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  land  again. 

Our  authors,  with  a  strange  simplicity,  say,  that  the  moral 
cf  their  companions  was  singularly  altered*  But  this  assertion 
we  cannot  admit ;  and  we  must  altogether  deny  the  general  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  circumstances  of  our 
lives,  the  misfortunes  or  happiness  we  encounter,  do  not  really 
change  the  moral  character.  They  bring  to  light  qualities 
which  appear  to  be  new,  because  they  had  before  been  unper- 
ceived.  Passion  never  yet  created  any  sentiments  in  tlie  soul, 
though  it  may  awaken' tliose  which  were  dormant.  It  opens  a 
new  page  of  the  heart,  but  a  page  already  written..  All  the 
passions  which  the  situation  of  the  sufferers  on  the  raft  expos- 
ed to  the  broad  day,  bad  as  they  were,  did  not  spring  up  in 
that  fatal  abode  of  wretchedness.  They  were  carried,  thither; 
carried  in  the  hearts  of  those  where  long  depravity  had  given 
them  deep  and  lasting  roots :  and  the  daily  sunshine  of  triumph- 
ant vice,  had  made  their  growth  exuberant.  Neither  were  the 
calmness,  fortitude  and  hiunanity  of  the  British,  new  creations 
in  their  souls*  They  had,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  kept 
in  constant  action ,<  by  all  the  causes  which  long  have  made  this 
i^ation  mol'al  and  humane* 

Disgusting  and  painful  as  the  subject  is,  we  cannot  help  ad- 
ducing one  or  two  more  instances,  of  the  contrast  between  Eng- 
lish and  French  generosity  and  good  faith,  as  exemplified  in 
these  narratives.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  dignified 
conduct  of  J-iord  Amherst,  compared  to  the  selfishness  of  Go- 
vernor Schmaltz ;  or  to  set  the  noble  detotedness  of  Sir  Murr^ 
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Maxwell^  in  op{)ositibn  to  the  pitifiil  coTrardiee  of  Captsdti  Chau-* 
mareys.  We  shall  look  for  examples  more  general,  and  ainong 
the  lower  orders, — ^where  the  features  of  national  character  re- 
tain a  greater  portion  of  their  original  stamp.  We  have  already 
stated,  diat  th^  survivors  on  the  raft  took  possession  6f  the  bil- 
lets of  tlie  dead,  in  order  to  defraud  their  companions  of  an  un- 
due portion  of  food.  We  have  seen  them  pilfering  each  other^ 
stealing  from  the  common  stock  of  provisions,  nay  wantonly 
throwing  into  the  sea^  the  casks  of  water  and  of  wine,  in  order 
to  deprive  their  companions  of  the  only  sustenance  they  had.- 
Among  the  crew  of  the  Alceste  one  man  was  discovered  endea- 
vouring to  get  two  rations  of  beer  j  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
how  Mr  M'Leod  efxpresses  himself  on  the  occasion. 

'  Truth  requires  it  to  be  stated,  amd  it  may  naturatlly  be  supposed, 
that,  among  so  many,  one  or  two  progging  sort  of  people  might  be 
observed,  wbo  had  no  disinclination  to  get  a  little  more  than  their 
just  allowance ;  but  the  general  feeling  was  too  fine  and  manly,  to 
admit  of  contamination^ ' 

Two  persons,  belonging  to  the  boats  which  had  lancled  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  had  agreed  with  the  Moorsj  for  a  stipulated 
feum,  to  convey  them  to  St  Louis-  The  bargain^  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  hard  upon  the  Frenchmen ;  but,  as  one  of  them 
prudently  observed,  *  Once  among  our  own  countrymen,  we 
ihall  te  the  strongest ;  and  can  give  them  what  we  please. ' — 
The  English,  at  one  momenty  apprehended  tliat  it  might  be- 
come necessary,  \i  no  succour  arrived,  to  force  some  of  the  Ma- 
lays to  pilot  them  to  the  nearest  friendly  port ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that,  in  that  case,  they  should  be  dismissed  in  safety,  and 
with  ample  remuneration. 

The  French  expedition  to  Africa  was  two  y^ars  in  prepara- 
tion ;  and  it  is  fait  to  conclude,  that  it  was  composed  of  men 
distinguished,  not  only  for  nautical  skill  and  ability  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  fpr  their  moral  qualities*  Yet 
Messrs  Correard  and  Savigny  assert,  that  many  of  those  upon 
the  raft  were  the  very  scum  of  bagnios,  and  the  refuse  of  pri-  , 
^ons.  How  the  fact  may  be^  we  cannot  tell.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  the  misconduct  was  U7iivermL  But^  admitting  tlie  ex- 
planation in  its  utmost  latitude,  what  a  view  does  it  present  of  a 
government  which  employed  so  much  time  to  select  such  men^ 
for  such  an  expedition  F  And  how  low  a  value  must  be  set  on  mo- 
tal  qualifications  among,  a  people  whose  rulers  so  flagrantly  over- 
look them  on  an  occasion  where  they  were  0|bviously  of  extra- 
otdinary  importance  ! 

To  all  general  reflexions,'  respecting  the  characters  of  the 
English  and  French,  drawn  from  the  narratives  of  these  tw# 
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shipwrecks,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  objected,  that  the  crew  of  a 
single  ship  cannot  be  an  adequate  representative  of  a  nation; 
and  most  certainly  this  is  a  consideration  which  is  entitled  to  no 
small  attention — and  it  would  be  equally  atrocious  and  absurd 
to  maintain,  either  that  all  Frenchmen  are  as  bad  as  the  crew  of 
the  Medusa,  or  all  Englishmen  as  good  as  that  of  the  Alceste. 
There  are,  imdoubtedly,  many  amiable  and  generous — and  ma- 
ny mean  and  ferocious  persons  in  both  countries* — But  there 
h  something  national,  for  all  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  two 
crews ; — -and  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  while  it  would  be 
diiSicult  to  find  such  a  ship's  company  as  that  of  the  Alceste  in 
France,  no  accident  could  ever  bring  together  in  England  such  a 
set  of  ruffians  and  wretches  as  constituted  that  of  the  Medusa. — w 
We  do  not  wish  to  carry  our  conclusion  any  further. 

To  what  causes  this  greater  proclivity  to  vice  is  owing,  we  can- 
not presume  to  determine. — We  have  no  great  faith,  we  con- 
fess, in  the  materialist  doctrine  of  temperament;  and,  among 
the  moral  causes,  there  are  none  that  occur  so  readily  as  the 
long  tyranny  of  the  government  to  which  this  lively  and  ambi- 
tious people  has  been  subjected, — ^the  impossibility  of  attaining 
to  honourable  distinction  by  merit  alone,  and  the  shameless  pro- 
fligacy by  which  its  appropriate  rewards  were  habitually  bestow- 
ed as  the  price  of  mean  and  guilty  compliances. — When  the 
natural  connexion  between  desert  and  advancement  is  thus  dis- 
solved, and  hotiour  itself  transferred  to  those  successes  which  are 
best  attained  by  dishonourable  means,  it  cannot  but  happen  that 
a  general  spirit  of  selfishness  should  pervade  the  whole  society 
— and  that  the  nobler  aims  which  exalt  men's  characters  in  free 
states,  should  give  place  to  those  low  ahd  sensual  pursuits  which 
give  birth  not  only  to  meanness  but  ferocity. — It  is  true,  that  the 
same  causes  have  not  produced  the  same  effects  in  Spain  and 
other  countries. — But  there,  the  body  of  the  people  were  too  low 
in  civilization  and  intelligence,  to  be  aware  of  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  the  Government,  or  in  danger  of  being  infected  with  the 
debasing  vices  of  the  Court, — Let  us  hope,  that  the  mental  cul- 
tivation and  social  accomplishments  that  render  arbitrary  go- 
vernments thus  pestilent  to  national  virtue,  may  soon  produce, 
in  France,  their  better  and  ultimate  fruit  of  improved  govern- 
ment— ^and  that,  under  their  new  system  of  representative  legis- 
lation, and  regulated  freedom,  our  neighbours  may  speedily  at- 
tain to  those  moral  honours  to  which  we  cannot  consciaitiou^j 
say  that  they  have  hitherto  been  entitled. 
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•  Art.  VI.     An  Account  of  Experiments  for  Determining  the 
Length  of  the  Pendtdujn  Vibrating  Seconds  in  the  Latitude  (f 
London,     By  Captain  Henry  Kater,  F.  R.  S.     From  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.     London,  1818. 

T^he  end  of  the  la«t  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
-*"     hare  been  distinguished  by  a  series  of  Geographical  and 
Astronomical  measurements,  more  accurate  and  extensive  than 
any  yet  recorded  in  the  history  of  science.    A  proposal  made  by 
'Cassini  in  1783,  for  connecting  the  Observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich  by  a  series  of  triangles,  and  for  ascertaining  the  re- 
lative position  of  these  two  great  centres  of  Astronomical'know- 
ledge  by  actual  measurement,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  new 
'Operations.    The  junction  of  the.two  Observatories  was  executed 
with  great  skill  and  accuracy  by  the  geometers  of  England  and 
t^rance:  the  new  resources  displayed,  and  the  improvements  in- 
troduced, will  cause  this  survey  to  be  remembered  as  an  Era  in 
-the  practical  applicfttion  of  Mathematical  science. 

A  great  revolution  had  just  b^;un  to  taike  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  intended  wr  the  measurement  of  angles, 
whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  was 
much  accelerated  by  the  experience  acquired  in  this  survey. 
*Onie  part  of  this  improvement  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  the 
entire  circle  for  the  quadrant,  the  semicircle,  or  other  portions 
of  the  same  curve,  as  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  entire  cir- 
cle, distinguish  it  above  all  figures,  and  give  it  no  less  advan- 
tage in  Mechanicks  than  in  Geometry.  Circular  instruments 
•adniit  of  being  better  supported,  more  accurately  balanced,  and 
are  less  endangered  from  unequal  strain  or  pressure,  than  any 
other.  The  dilatation  and  contraction  from  heat  and  fcold,  adt 
uniformly  over  the  whole,  and  do  not  change  the  ratio  of  the 
idivisions  on  the  cii*cumference. 

A  geometrical  property  of  the  same  curve  contributes  also 
much  to  the  perfection  of  those  instruments,  in  which  the  whole 
circumference  is  employed ;  and  though  it  be  quite  elementary, 
and  has  been  long  known  to  geometers,  it  was  fii'st  tui'ned  to  ac- 
count by  artists  about  the  time  of  which  %e  now  speak.  The 
proposition  is,  that  two  lines  intersecting  one  another  in  any 
point  \dthin  a  circle,  cut  off  opposite  arches  of  the  cirjcumfer- 
ence,  the  sum  of  which  is  the  satne  as  if  they  intersected  one 
another  in  the  centre.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  a  circular  in- 
istrument,  whether  the  centre  about  which  the  index  turns  be  the 
true  centre  or  not,  the  mean  of  the  two  opposite  arcs  is  the  exact 
measure  of  the  angle  to  be  found.    This  gives  a  complete  corr 
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rection  for  one  of  the  great  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  the  con- 
«truction  of  matKematical  instruments,  sificp,  by  opposite  read- 
ings offi  the  error  in  the  centering  is  always  corrected.  Rams- 
den,  to  whom  the  art  of  constructing  mathematical  instruments 
owes  so  much,  was  the  first  among  modern  artists  who  made  an 
astronomical  circle  of  considerable  size.  A  theodolite,  also, 
which  he  made  for  General  Roy,  who  conducted  the  survey 
just  referred  to,  was,  of  its  kind,  the  moiJt  perfect  injstr^ment  yet 
constructed,  and  was  furnished  with  the  b^^t  telpscqpe  that  had 
been  employed  in  geodetical  observations. 

In  France,  also,  the  entire  circle  >vas  introduced)  and  with  a 
great  additional  iniprpvement»  that  of  repeating  or  multiplying 
the  angle  to  be  measured  any  required  nqmber  of  times.  The 
(Consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  mean  taken  by  dividing  the 
multiple  angle  at  last  obtained  by  the  number  of  the  repetitions, 
gives  the  angle  with  an  exactness  ^hich  >yould  have  required  a 
great  number  of  observations,  and  a  great  length  of  time,  if 
other  instrument^  had  been  used. 

The  first  idea  of  thip  e?ccellent  contrivance  occurred  to  Tch 
BiAS  Mayer  of  Gottjngisn,  whp^e  name  is  so  well  known  in  the 
history  of  Astronomy,  The  instrument  was  afterwards  recon- 
jstructed  apd  highly  improved  by  the  Chevalier  Bohda.  In 
i787j  when  the  Astronomers  of  f^rk  met  those  of  England  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  thp  survey,  they  were  ftirnished  with  re- 
peating circles,  which  was  the  first  time  that  tliis  instrument  had 
been  employed  in  similar  observations. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  increased  accuracy  now  obtained,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  was  in  t}ie  survey  of  the  ground  between 
Greenwich  and  Dover  that  the  excess  of  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle above  two  right  angles  arising  from  the  curvature  of  thp 
fiurface  on  which  the  apgles  were  observed,  first  became  an  ohr 
ject  of  actual  measurement,  On  this  quantity  which  has  been 
called  the  spherical  excess,  aiid  was  measured  ftlsp  l^y  th^  repeat- 
ing circle,  Le  Gendf^e,  with  the  ready  invention  that  easily  ac- 
commodates itself  tp  new  circumstances,  grounded  an  admirable 
rule  for  reducing  the  solution  of  Simall  spheriipal  triangles  under 
the  power  of  plane  trigonometry  The  accuracy  now  expected 
was  such,  that  an  erA)»  of  as  many  seconds  in  the  measure  of  an 
angle  as  was  formerly  allowed  of  minutes,  was  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated. 

To  Great  Britain^  the  operations  now  entered  on  were  atteiidr 
ed  with  a  fiirther  advantage.  Government  having  been  induced 
to  continue  a  work  so  auspiciously  begun,  by  extending  a  trigor 
pometrical  survey  over  the  whole  island,  so  as  to  ascertain  \t» 
Ipppgraphv  with  more  precision  than  had  y^t  been  done  with 
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respect  to  any  tract  of  equal  extent  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 
The*survey  has  accordingly  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  now  carrying  on  in  Scotland  under  the  able  direction  of 
Col.  MuDGE,  and  by  the  meritorious  exertions  of  Capt.  Colby, 
nn  indefatigable  and  accurate  observer,  instructed  by  much  ex- 
perience, and  supported  by  a  zeal  and  firmness  of  which  therQ 
are  but  few  examples. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  this  survey,  that  a 
«ystem  of  Trigonometrical  and  Astronomical  operations  of  still 
greater  extent  was  undertaken  by  the  French  Government. 

The  want  of  system  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  every 
country;  the  pei'plcxity  which  that  occasions ;  "the  ambiguous 
language  it  forces  us  to  speak ;  the  useless  labour  to  which  it  sub- 
jects us,  and  tlje  endless  frauds  which  it  conceals,  have  been  long 
the  disgrace  of  civilized  nations.  Add  to  this,  the  perishable 
character  thus  impressed  on  all  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
magnitude  and  weight  of  bodies,  and  the  impossibility,  by  a  de- 
scription in  words,  of  giving  to  posterity  any  precise  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects,  without  reference  to  some  natural  object 
that  continues  always  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  provision 
which  the  art  of  printing  has  so  happily  made  for  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  one  age  entire  and  perfect  to  another,  suffers  in  the 
case  of  magnitude  a  great  and  very  pernicious  exception,  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy  but  such  reference  as  has  iust  been  mention- 
ed. Philosophers  had  often  complained  of  these  evils,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  cure :  but  there  were  old  habits  and  inveterate 
prejudices  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  phantom  of  innovation,  even 
in  its  most  innocent  shape,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  governments 
conscious  that  so  many  of  their  institutions  had  nothing  but  theij* 
antiquity  to  recommend  them.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  National  Assembly  wa5  avowedly  supe-* 
rior  to  the  last  of  these  terrors,  and  the  Philosophers  of  France 
considered  it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  fixing,  with  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  a  new  system  of  measures  and/weights,  on 
the  best  and  most  permanent  foundation. 

Of  the  quantities  which  nature  preserves  always  of  the  same 
magnitude,  there  are  but  few  accessible  to  man,  and  capable  at 
the  same  time  of  being  accurately  measured.  The  choice  La 
limited  to  a  portion  ot  the  earth's  circumference,  or  to  the 
length  of  tlie  pendulum  that  vibrates  a  given  number  of  times 
in  the  course  of  a  solar  or  syderial  day,  or  any  portion  of  time 
accurately  defined  by  some  of  the  permanent  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  choice  of  the  French  mathematicians  fell  on  the 
first  of  these,  and  was  ^ccompainied  with  this  great  benefit  to 
science,  that  it  enforced  a  very  diligent  and  scrupulous  exami- 
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nation  intQ  the  magnitude  and  %ure  of  the  partb-  The  qoad- 
rant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  was  the  unit  of  linear  extension 
which  they  proposed  to  assume,  and  the  ten  millionth  part  of 
it  was  1;he  standard  to  which  all  linear  measures  were  to  be  re- 
ferred.  The  series  of  difficult  and  nice  observations  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  this  improvement,  carried  on  in  the  midst  of 
much  intestine  disorder  with  signal  firmness  and  perseverance, 
and  finished,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  with  all  the  accuracy 
that  the  new  instruments  and  new  methods  could  afford,  has^ 
raised  lo  the  men  of  science  *  engaged,  in  it,  a  monument  that 
can  never  be  effaced.  The  meridian  of  Paris  continued  to 
Dunkirk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  iSolieure  on  the  otlier,  and  af- 
terwards extended  beyond  the  latter  to  the  southermost  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  amounting  nearly  to  an  arc  of  12  degrees,  af- 
forded means  more  than  sufficient  for  com})uting'  the  quadrant 
of  the  meridian,  and  thus  fixing  the  standard  on  sure  and  in- 
variable principles. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  fijjure,  as  well  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  Earth,  came  to  be  better  known  than  they  had  ever 
been  before,  because  of  the  new  dala  afforded  for  entering  into 
combination  with  the  lengtlis  of  degrees  already  measured  in 
different  countries.  The  extent  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  thus 
determined,  is  also  about  to  receive  a  great  increase,  by  the  ad- 
dition from  the  British  survey,  of  an  arc  extending  from  thp 
})arallel  of  Dunkirk  to  that  of  the  most  ipiortherly  oi  thq  Shet- 
^nd  Isles;  so  that  the  distance  between  this  last  pai'allel  and 
that  of  Fermentera,  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the 
jneridian  will  become  known  by  actual  measurement. 

But  while  it  is  possible  to  interrog-iite  'Nature  in  two  different 
ways,  concerning  the  same  tiling,  curiosi,ty  is  not  to  be  satisfied 
without  haying  Doth  her  responses.  The  pendulum,  as  is  well 
known,  affords  the  means  of  determining,  not  indeed  the  magr 
nitude,  but  the  figure  of  tlie  eartli;  tfiat  is,  its  compression  at 
i^e  poles,  ^pr  the  oblateiless  of  the  spheroidal  figure  into  which 
it  is  formed.  At  the  EqutUor,  gravitation  is  weaker  than  at 
the  Poles ;.  both  on  account  of  the  centrifugal  force  which  is 
greatest  at  the  formen  and  vanishes  altogether  at  the  latter, 
and  of  the  greater  distance*  of  the  circumference  of  tlae  Equator 
from  the  centre  of  the  mass.  If  the  earth  were  quite  homoge-i- 
neous,  Newton  demonstrated,  that  the  same  fraction,  viz. 
-«  would  denote  the  oblateness  of  the  earth,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  gravity  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  There  is,  how- 
e;V|5r,  good  reason  to  believe,  tliat  the  earth  is  very  far  from 
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being  homogeneous,  and  is  much  denser  in  its  interior  than  at  its 
surface.  Clairaut,  therefore,  did  an  unspeakable  service  to  this 
branch  of  science,  when  he  sliowed,  that  in  every  case  the  two  frac- 
tions just  mentioned,  though  not  equal  to  one  another,  must  ^r 
ways,  when  added  together,  constitute  the  same  sum,  that  is,  ^fi,, 
or  j|  J .  Hence  tlie  oblateness  appearing  from  die  measurement 
of  degrees  lo  be  y}^,  the  increase  of  gravity  from  the  equator  tp 
the  poles,  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  shortening  of  the  pendu- 
lum, must  be  j  J  ^ .  We  must  have  recourse  to  experiment,  then, 
to  discover,  whether  this  be  agreeable  to  the  fact,  or  whether 
evidences  thus  brought  together  from  such  different .  regions, 
conspire  to  support  the  same  conclusion.  Laplace,  according- 
ly, from  an  examination  of  37  of  the  best  observations  made  m 
different  latitude^,  from  the  equator  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
67  degrees,  had  obtained  a  result  that  agreed  very  well  with 
the  conclusions  from  the.  measurement  of  degrees.  But  the^e 
observations  had  been  most  of  them  nuide  long  ago,  before  the 
present  extreme  precision  was  introduced,  and  eyen  before  the 
i^eans  of  comparing  the  lengths  of  two  i-ules^  or  two  rods  of 
wood  or  of  metal,  was  completely  understood.  It  was  there^ 
fore  extremely  desirable,  that  a  series  of  new  observations  of  the 
same  kind  should  be  made  in  different  countries.  The  National 
intitule  had  begun  the  series  at  Paris ;  it  had  made  a  part  of 
the  Systeme  Metri^ue^  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
seconds  pendulum  and  the  metre  i  and  a  number  of  experiments 
for  tliat  purpose  were  made  by  Borda  and  Cassini,  with  every 
precaution  that  could  ensure  exactness. 

After  quiet  was  restored  to  Europe,  England  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  other  objects  than  those  in  which  the  ideas  of  defence 
or.  of  conquest  were  concerned.  France  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Continent  had  adopted  the  scheme  of  uniform  measures ;  in 
England  a  plan  for  the  same  bad  been  oft«i  thought  of;  it  had 
been  more  than  once  undertaken,  but  never  on  a  right  system ; 
Q^<di  had  always  fortunately,  though  perhaps  weakly,  Deen  abaii  - 
doned.  It  was  now  begun  apparently  under  better  auspices; 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  brought  into  Parliament ;  and  our 
readers  may.  remember,  that  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Peers  by  the  opposition  of  a  noble  Lord,  more  remarkable  for 
the  ingenuity  than  the  soundness  of  his  opinions.  It  happened 
here,  however,  as  appears  to  us,  that  his  Lordship  was  entirely 
in  the  right ;  the  bill  was  a  crude  and  imperfect  scheme,  pre- 
p^ed  without  .due  consideration  of  the  various-  bearings  of  so 
nice  a  question,  and  consulting  partial  or  present  conveniency 
at  the  expense  of  permanent  and  general  utility ;  having  withal 
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no  dependence  on  any  of  those  magnitudes  which  Nature  her- 
self has  taken  pains  to  secure  against  vicissitude  and  change. 

The  attention  of  the  men  of  science  about  London  was  now 
naturally  turned  to  the  experiments  by  which  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  may  be  accurately  determined.  The  nature  of  the 
Apparatus  best  fitted  for  that  object  is  by  no  means  obvious. 
The  French  Academicians,  just  referred  to,  had  indeed  employ- 
ed a  very  simple  one,  which  seems  capable  of  great  exactness. 
It  consisted  of  a  ball  of  platina  suspended  by  a  fine  wire,  and 
vibrating  about  a  knife  edge,  which  served  as  iis  axis.  The 
vibrations  counted  by  the  person  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ment, were  coihpared  with  those  of  a  clock,  placed  close  by, 
and  regulated  according  to  mean  solar  time.  After  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  comparisons,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  from 
the  knife  edge  to  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  ball,  was  part- 
ly measured  and  partly  calculated ;  and  thus  the  quantity  re- 
quired was  determined. 

Though  this  method  is  susceptible  of  great  accuracy,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Bobda  and  Cass  in  i,  could  not  fail  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  yet  it  is  right  to  have  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  our  researches  as  the  length  of  the  pen^ 
dulum,  or  the  intensity  of  gravitation,  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments made  with  different  instruments ;  made  according  to  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  particularly  not  so  dependent  on  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  as  to  be  without 
the  possibility  of  verification  by  experiment.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  that  in  laying  down  this  last  condition,  we  mean  any 
Aing  so  absurd,  as  to  question  the  force  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration, A  conclusion  purely  mathematical,  when  applied 
to  an  object  tTiat  is  also  purely  mathematical,  one*  that  partakes 
of  the  same  immaterial  and  impassible  nature  with  itself,  is  a- 
bove  receiving  additional  evidence  from  any  source  whatever, 
and  despises  alike  all  attempts  to  increase  or  diminish  its  autho- 
rity. But  the  same  is  not  exactly  the  case  when  the  conclusion 
is  applied  to  a  material  body ;  it  then  partakes  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  thus,  in  a  sphere  even  of  gold  or  pla- 
tina, the  actual  centre  of  oscillation  may  not  coincide  to  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  with  the  point  which  the  calcu- 
lus has  detei^mined.  In  such  instances  the  verification  by  ex- 
periment, if  it  cannot  be  called  necessary,  is  at  least  highly  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Among  the  Mathematicians  who  endeavoured  to  resolve  the 
problem  on  a  principle  of  this  kind,  the  author  of  the  paper 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  came  soon  to  be  pj^rtic^larly 
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distinguished.  Captain  Kater,  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
seems  early  to  have  united  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  hate 
acquired  uncommon  skill  and  accuracy  both  in  philosophical 
experiment,  and  astronomical  observation.  We  understand 
that  in  India,  when  a  very  young  man,  he  assisted  Colonel 
Lambton  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Hindostan,  and  was 
extremely  useful  in  a  very  nice  and  important  part  of  the  work, 
the  selecjtion  of  the  stations  where  the  observations  were  to  be 
made,  and  of  the  summits  to  be  intersected,  a  matter  which 
requires  great  judgment;  one  which,  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  under  a  vertical  sun,  must  be  fujl  of  difficulty  ami 
danger,  and  from  which  we  have  been  sorry  to  undeistand  that 
his  health  had  materially  suffered. 

Captain  Kater  having  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  the 
pursuits  of  Science,  began  to  consider  how  the  e;sperimeht  of 
the  pendulum  might  best  be  made  in  a  way  to  admit  of  verifica- 
tion by  a  reverse  experiment;  and  a  cylindric  rod  of  brass  or 
X)f  iron  readily  occurred  to  him  as  a  body  well  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  impo^ibility,  however,  of  finding  a  rod  or  bar  of 
metal  so  homogeneous  that  its  centre  of  oscillation  could  be  de- 
termined merely  from  its  dimensions,  made  him  quickly  despair 
of  succeeding  by  such  means.  It  happily  occurred  to  him,  in  this 
uncertainty,  that  there  was  one  property  of  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation by  which  its  place  might  be  made  manifest,  whatever  were 
the  irregularity  in  the  figure,  or  the  density  of  the  vibrating 
body. 

HuYOENS,  the. profound  and  original  author  of  the  'llieory  of 
the  Pendulum,  had  demonstrated  that  the  centres  of  suspension 
and  oscillation  are  convertible  with  one  another ;  or  that,  if  in 
any  pendulum  the  centre  of  oscillation  be  made  the  centre  of  sus- 
pension, the  time  of  vibration  will  be  in  both  cases  the  same. 
Hence,  conversely,  said  Captain  K4TER,  if  the  same  pendulum 
with  di^e^ent  points  of  suspension  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the 
fame  time,  the  one  of  these  points  must  be  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion when  the  other  is  the  centre  of  syspension ;  and  thus  their 
distance,  or  the  true  length  of  the  pendulum  is  found.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  remark,  that  a  proposition,  so  well  known,  and  afford- 
ing so  direct  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  which  experimenters 
on  this  subject  had  always  found  themselves  involved,  was  never 
before,  at  least  in  as  much  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  ap- 
plied to  a  purpose  for  which,  now  that  the  secret  is  known,  it 
^ems  so  excellendy  and  so  plainly  adapted.  .But  it  is  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  true  genius,  to  find  the  highest  value  in 
ihiog^  which  ordinary  men  are  trampling  under  tSeir  feet 
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To  reducethe  principle  just  mentioned  into  a  tangible  forln, 
-  some  further  contrivance  was  still  necessary.     We  cqpy  the  au- 
thor's description  of  his  convertible  pendulum. 

'  The  Pendulum  is  formed  of  a  bar  of  plate  brass,  one  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Through  this  bar 
two  triangular  holes  are  made,  at  the  distance  of  39.4*  inches  from 
each  other,  to  admit  the  knife  edges  that  are  to  serve  for  the  axes  of 
suspension  in  the  two  opposite  positions  of  the  pendulum.  Four 
strong  knees  of  hammered  brass,  of  the  same  width  with  the  bar, 
iSix  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  are  firmly  screw- 
fed  by  pairs  to  each  end  of  the  bar ;  so  that  when  the  knife  edges  are 
passed  through  the  triangular  apertures,  their  backs  may  bear  steadi- 
ly against  the  perfectly  plane  surface  of  the  brass  knees,  which  are 
formed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  bar.  The  bar  is 
cut  of  such  a  length  that  its  ends  fall  short  of  the  extremities  of  the 
knee-peices  about  two  inches. 

*  Two  slips  of  deal,  17  inches  long,  are  inserted  a$  either  end,  m 
rthe  spaces  thus  left  between  the  knee-pieces  unoccupied  by  the  bar, 
and  are  firmily  secured  by  screws.  These  slips  of  deal  are  only  half 
the  width  of  the  bar ;  th.ey  are  stained  black,  ancji  a  small  whalebone 
point  inserted  at  each  end  indicates  the  exteiit  .of  the  arq  of  vibra- 
tion. 

'  A  cylindrical  weight  of  brass,  three  in^ehes  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighing  about  two  pounds  seven  ounces,  has  a  rectangular 
.  opening  in  the  direction  of  its  diameter,  to  admit  the  knee-pieces,  of 
one  end  of  the  pendulum.     This  weight,  being  .passed  on  the  pen- 
dulum, is  so  firmly  screwed  in  its  pl^ce  as  to  render  any  changip  itu- 

possible,'"  

This  weight,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  betw^een  the  knife 
edges,  but  is  very  near  to  one  of  them. 

*  A  second  weight,  of  about  seven  ounces  and  a  half,  is  made  to 
'slide  on  the  bar,  near  the  knife  edges,  at  the  opposite. end;  arid  it 

•  may  "be  fixed  at  any  point  on  the  bar  by  two  screws,  with  which  it  is 
furnished.  A  third  weight,  or  slider,  of  only  four  ounces,  is  move- 
able along  the  bar,  and  is  capable  of  nice  adjustment,  by  means  of 
a  screw  and  a  clasp.  It  is  intended  to  move  near  the  centre  of  the 
bar,  and  haa  an  opening,  through  which  may  be  seen  dii^ions  of 

•  twentieths  of  an  inch  engraved  on  the  bar.  * 

It  is  by  means  of  this  moveable  weight  that  the  direction  of 
the  vibrations  in  the  two  opposite  positions  of  the  pendulum 
are  adjusted  to  one  another ;  after  which  it  is  secured  immove- 
ably  in  its  place. 

The  knite  edges,  or  prisms,  which  moke  sd  important  a  part 
of  this  apparatus,  and  are  to  serve  altc^matefy  as  the  axes  of 
motion,  ate  made  of  the  steel  prepared  in  India,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  *wootz.  The  two  planes  which  form  the  edge 
of  each  prisin  are  inclined  to  one  another  nearly  at  an  angle 
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of  120  degrees.  Every  precaution  was  used  to  render  the  edges 
true,  or  straight,  and  to  give  the  hardest  temper  to  the  steel; 
and  a  long  series  of  experiments  proves  fully  that  they  have 
been  successful.  Every  precaution  was  also  taken  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  axes  of  suspension,  when  the  experiments' were  made: 
But  for  the  details  of  these,  we  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
paper  itself. 

We  ccMue  now  to  the  very  ingenious  method  which  Captain 
Kater  adopted  for  determining  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
by  his  pendulum  in  twenty-four  hours.     It  is  no  doubt  suffi- 
ciently undei^ood,  from  what  has  tx^sn  already  said,  that  the- 
pendulum  was  not  to  be  applied  to  a  clock,  nor  to  receive  its 
motion  from  any  thing  but  its  ovm  weight.    When  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  attempted,  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  pendulum  might  safely  be  permitted  to  receive  the  continu-- 
ance  of  its  motion  from  machinery ;  and  that,  as  it  was  then  in 
no  danger  of  coming  to  rest,  the  results  were  more  to  be  depend-' 
ed  on.     This  conclusion,  however,  proceeded  on  a  great,  mis- 
take as  to  the  part  which  the  machinery  of  the  clock  perfonnft- 
on  such  occasions.     That  machinery  is  hardly  ever,  we  believe,  ■ 
so  nicely  adjusted  as  accurately  to  restore  to  the  pendulum  -the 
motion  it  loses  in  each  vibration,  (from  friction  alx>ut  the  cen- 
tre, and  from  the  resistance  of  the  air),  ^vithout  either  allowing 
any  defect,  or  producing  any  excess.     A  clock,  in  general,  ac- 
celerates tlie  natm'al  motion  of  tlie  pendulum,  and  forces  it  to 
vibrate  faster  than  it  would  do  if  ipipelled  only  by  its  own  gra- 
vity.   In  experiments,  therefore,  where  the  relation  of  the  length 
of  tlie  pciKlulum  to  tlie  time  of  vibration  is  to  be  determined,  the 
clock  can  onlj^be  used  to  measure  out  a  given  portion  »of  time, 
or  to  assist  in  numbering  the  vibrations. 

The  manner  in  which  this  last  can  be  done,  is  not  so  obvious 
as  may  be  imagined.  The  mere  counting  of  the  vibrations  one 
by  one,  and  marking  the  number  at  stated  intervals  of  time, 
would  be  a  very  inconvenient  and  imperfect  way  of  going  to 
work.  As  the  experiment  must  be  long  continued,  and  fre- 
quently resumed,  the  tedium  and  irksomeness  of  counting  the 
vibrations  would  become  great,  and,  like  every  labour  that  is 
tedious  and  irksome,  must  be  in  danger  of  being  inaccurately 
performed,  iixotq  e^i^eQm\iy  hy  mathematicians^  the  jiersons  into 
whose  hands  the  operation  is  most  likely  to  fall.  Even  if  no 
error  were  committed,  there  would  still  be  aft  insecurity  which 
nothing' could  rempve.  It  is,  indeed,  the  business  of  every  ex- 
perimenter to  throw  as  great  a  share  of  the  responsibility  as  he 
can  on  his  apparatus,  or  on  the  physical  agents  he  employs; 
and  a&  little  as.  possible  on^. himself  ^nd  his  living  assistants* 
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Different  means  have  aecordingly  been  used  for  avoiding  the 
above  inconveniences;  and  of  those  that  we  are  acauainted  withy 
we  think  Captain  Kateb's  is  the  best^  the  least  tedious,  and  the 
most  infallible. 

B0SGOVICH9  in  the  5th  volume  of  his  Opera  Opti  et  Aslr. 
gives  an  account  of  a  method  which  he  had  employed^  and  which 
he  ascribes  to  Mai  Han. 

A  clock  being  well  regulated,  according  to  mean  time,  and 
having  its  case  open,  the  experimental  pendulum  was  placecE 
right  before  it  at  a  little  distance,  with  its  point  of  suspension 
firmly  supported.  The  poisition  of  both  was  such,  that,  in  their 
state  of  rest,  the  pendulums  were  seen  by  a  person  placed  in 
front  of  them,  coinciding  with  one  another^  and  with  a  vertical 
line  drawn  on  the  clock*case  behind  the  pendulum^  That  this 
coincidence  might  be  more  distinctly  seen^  when  it  happened  to 
the  moving  bodies,  it  Was  viewed  through  a  hole  in  a  ptece  of 
paper  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  chair  on  the  oppoMte  side  6f  the 
room.  The  two  pendulums  having  been  put  in  motion,  and  not 
vibrating  exactly  in  the  same  time^  one  would  gain  upon  the 
other,  and  after  a  while  they  would  be  seen  through  the  hole  in 
the  paper  to  coincide  with  another,  and  with  the  fixt  line  on  the 
liody  6f  the  clock.  The  instant  of  this  coincidence  must  be 
noted.  When  they  next  coincide,  the  diflTerence  of  the  times  of 
their  vibrations  must  have  amounted  to  one  entire  vibration.- 
This  is  also  to  be  noted ;  and  thus  the  information  of  the  clock 
will  give  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  its  own  Vibrations  to  the  time  of 
those  of  the  pendulum.  This  experiment  must  be  often  repeat^ 
ed,  and  a  mean  taken,  that  if  there  are  any  accidental  errors^ 
tb^e  may  be  a  probability  of  their  balancing  one  ^otber^ 

The  method  of  numbering  the  vibrations  in  the  experiments 
of  BoRDA  and  CASSiNi,'wa8  similar,  in  many  respects^  to  thcT 
preceding,  and  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  same  to  which 
BoscoViCH  refers,  that  of  their  ingenious  countryman  Mairan. 

The  pendulum  was  placed,  as  ui  the  former  example^  right 
before  tne  clock  with  which  it  was  to  be  compared,  so  that  the' 
wire  by  which  the  platina  ball  was  suspended,  bisected  the  ball 
of  the  clock  pendulum  when  at  rest ;  the  middle  point  of  this 
last  being  marked  by  the  intersection  of  two  white  lines  drawn 
on  a  black  ground.  The  two  pendulums  were  viewed  through 
a  small  telescope,  fixed  on  a  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the'^ 
room^  and  a  skreeu  was  also  placed  before!  the  pendukrms^  the' 
edge  of  whicli  just  covered  the  wire  of  the  platina  pendulum,- 
and  therefore  concealed  behind  it  one  half  of  each  of  the  balls/ 
The  platina  pendulum  was  nearly  12  feet  long;  so  tha^  it  inade 
about  one  vibration  whUe  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  made  Iwo^ 
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Suppose,  now,  that  when  the  pendulums  were  put  in  motion^ 
the  wire  disappeared  behind  the  screen,  before  the  cross ;  as  the 
times  of  the  vibrations  are  not  supposed  accurately  as  2  to  1, 
it  would  happen  that  the  interval  between  the  disappearances 
would  decrease,  till  at  length  both  objects  came  to  pass  behind 
the  screen  at  tlie  same  instant.  The  instant  of  this  first  coinci- 
dence was  observed ;  the  oscillations  then  began  to  disagrree, 
afterwards  to  approach,  till  at  length  a  second  coincidence  took 
place.  In  the  interval  between  the  coincidences,  tlie  clock  had 
gained  two  seconds  on  the  pendulum  ;  so  that  the  ratio  of  the 
times  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  pendulums  was  given.  * 

Captain  Kater's  pendulum  was  compared  with  two  clocks, 
the  property  of  H.  Browne  Esq.,  in  whose  house  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  One  of  these,  a  time-piece  by  Gumming, 
is  of  such  excellence,  that  the  greatest  variation  of  its  daily  rate, 
from  the  22d  of  February  to  the  31st  of  July,  did  not  exceed 
three-tenths  of  a  second.  The  clock,  however,  with  which  the 
immediate  comparison,  was  made,  and  in  front  of  which  the  pen- 
dulum was  placed,  was  one  of  Arnold's,  also  of  excellent  con- 
struction. The  pendulum  was  securely  suspended  in  front  of  thi& 
last,  and  close  to  it,  so  thiit  it  appeared  to  pass  over  the  centre 
of  the  dial-plate,  with  its  extremity  reaching  a  little  below  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum.  A  circular  white  disk  was  painted  on  a  piece 
of  black  paper,  which  was  attached  to  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  . 
clock,  and  was  of  such  a  size,  that,  when  all  was  at  rest,  it  was- 
just  hid  from  an  observer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  by 
one  of  the  slips  of  deal  which  form  the  extremities  of  the  brass- 
pendulum.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  fixed  a  wood- 
en stand,  as  high  as  the  ball  of  thft  pendulum  of  the  clock,  serv- 
ing to  support  a  small  telescope,  magnifying  about  four  times. 
A  diaphragm  in  tlie  focus  was  so  adjusted  as  exactly  to  take  in 
the  white  disk,  and  the  diameter  of  the  slip  of  deal  which  co- 
vered it. 

'  Supposing  now  both  pendulums  set  in  motion^  the  brass  pendu- 
lum a  little  preceding  the  clock,  the  slip  of  deal  will  first  pass  through* 
the  field  of  view  at  each  vibration,  and  will  be  followed  hy  the  white 
disk.     But  the  brass  pendulum  being  rather  the  longer^  the  pendii-< 
lum  of  the  clock  will  gain  upon  it ;  the  white  disk  will  gradually  ap-- 
proach  the  slip  of  deal,  and  at  length,  at  a  certain  vibration,  will  be- 
wholly  concealed  by  it.     The  instant  of  this  total  disappearance  mu6t;< 
be  noted.     The  pendulums  will  now  appear  to  separate;  and,  after  », 
certain  time,  will  again  approach  each  other,  when  the  same  phena-^ 
menon  will  take  place.     The  interval  between  the  two  coincidcnG«»^ 
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•will  give  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  of  the 
clock ;  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  brass  pendulum  is  greater  by' 

two.  * 

Tlius  was  determined  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the 
brass  pendulum  in  a  given  in  term  1  of  time;  and  so,  by  propor- 
tion, the  number  for  a  whole  day.  The  interval  between  the 
two  nearest  coincidences  was  about  132J";  and  four  of  these, 
that  is,  five  successive  coincidences,  gave  an  interval  of  530" 
or  8  minutes  50  seconds ;  after  which,  the  arc  described  by  the  • 
brass  pendulum  became  too  small.  The  pendulum  was  then 
stopped,  and  put  in  motion  anew  as  oft  as  it  was  judged  proper* 
to  repeat  the  observations. 

Beino"  now  in  possession  of  the  means  of  determining,  with' 
great  accuracy,  the  number  of  vibratiois  performed  bv  bis  pen- 
dulum in  a  given  time.  Captain  Kater  proceeded,  by  revei-s- 
ing  it,  to  make  the  vibrations  equal  in  its  two  c^posite  positions. 
The  s]idin<T  weight  mentioned  above  was  used  for  producing 
this  equality;  which,  after  a  series  of  most  accnratie  and  careful 
experiments,  was  brought  about  with  a  degree  of  precision  that* 
could  \ik\(\\y  have  been  anticipated.     By  the  mean  of  12  sets  of 
experiments,  each  consisting  of  a  great  nunfiber  of  indivi'dtial 
trials,  with  the  end  of  the  pendulum  which  we  shall  call  A,  up- 
permost, the  number  of  vibrations  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
86058.71;  and,  with  the  same  end,  A  lowest,  the  mean  of  as 
many  others  gave  86058.72,   differing  from  the  former  only  by 
a  hundredth  part  of  a  vibration.     The  greatest  difference  was  . 
.43,  or  less  than  a  half.     Such  exactness,  we  believe,  has  never 
been  exceeded ;  and  would  hardly  be  thought  possible,  if  the 
data  from  v/liich  so  satisfactory  a  result  was  deduced  were  not 
given  in  full  detail  in  the  paper  before  us. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  after  having  been  an  occasional  ob-' 
ject  of  research  for  more  than  150  ytears,  has  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation of  a  compound  pendulum  been  found  by  experiment 
alone,  according  to  a  method  also  of  universal  application,  and , 
admitting  of  mathematical  precision.     The  ingenious  author  has  * 
therefore  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  solution  of  a  problem, 
extremely  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  independently  of  its 
immediate  coniiexion  with  one  ot  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant questions  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Earth. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  or  the  distance  between  the  knife  edges,  which  had 
alternately  served  as  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation^; 
and  from  thence  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  which,  at  the  spot  (IVfr 
Browne's  bouse  in  Portland  Place)  where  the  observations  , 
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were  made,  ls'5P  31' 8"i4l  It  is  suflScient  here  to  state,  that 
no  expedient  has  been  neglected  that  practical  or  theoretical 
science,  is  at  present  in  possession  of,  for  giving  precision  to  this 
measurement,  and  that  it  was  in  all  respects  such  as  to  corre- 
spond to  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  just  seen  so  striking  an' 
example.  Including  the  effects  of  temperature,  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  shortening  of  the  arcs  of  vibration 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  trial,  and  reducing  the 
actual  vibrations  to  those  in  arcs  infinitely  small,  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum  from  a  mean  of  the"  12  sets  of  ex- 
periments above  mentioned,  comes  out  39.13829  inches,  or 
39.1386,  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  *  The  greatest 
difference  between  this  result  and  any  one  of  the  12  of  which 
it  is  a  mean,  is  .00028  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  less  than  three  of  the 
ten  thousandth  parts.  The  mean  difference  among  these  results^ 
adding  the  positive  and  negative  together,  as  it  they  had  all 
one  sign,  or  were  all  on  the  same  side,  is  little  more  than  one 
ten  thousandth  of  an  inch ;  and  as  the  above  is  obviously  a  sup-' 
position  more  unfavourable  than  ought  to  be  made,  we  think 
the  probability  is  very  great  that  the  preceding  result  does  not 
err  so  much  as  a  unite  in  the  last  decimal  place,  or  in  that 
which  denotes  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

The  determination  given  above  is  considerably  different  from 
that  which  had  been  received  on  the  authority  of  the  older  ex- 
periments. The  length  given  to  the  seconds  pendulum,  in  the 
bill  for  the  equalization  of  weights  and  measures,  is  39»  13047, 


*  The  scale  on  which  this  pendulum  is  measured,  is  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh*s,  the  workof  Troughton,  and  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity. It  is  described  by  Sir  George  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798. 
Gen.  Roy's  scale,  which  is  very  important,  as  being  that  from  which 
are  derived  all  the  measurements  in  the  trigonometric  survey,  was' 
compared  with  the  preceding  by  Captain  Kater.  So  also  was  the» 
yard  on  what  is  called  the  parliamentary  standard,  which  was  laid  oif 
by  Bird,  but  it  would  seem  not  so  carefully  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  scales  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  named,  appear 
from  these  measures  to  be  as  the  numbers  1 ;  .99963464 ;  1.00000444. 

In  another .x;o\nmunication  from  Captain  Kater,  in  the  same  vo- 
lume of  the  Phil.  Trans,  the  length  of  the  French  metre  is  compared 
with  the  yard  on  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh's  scale.  He  found  the  metre. 
as  marki^d  by  two  very  fine  lines  on  a  bar  of  platina  =;  39.S7076 
inches  on  his  scale ;  as  marked  by  tlie  ends  of  a  metal  rod  in  the; 
usual  way,  the  metre  =z  39.370S1,  Supposing  the  two  of  equal  au- 
thority, tKe  mean  length  of  the  metre  is  34,37074  incites.  '^U^ 
temp,  of  the  scale  62°  of  Fahr, 
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diifering  from  that  just  assigned  by  .00813;  a  considerable 
quantity,  in  a  matter  where  it  appears  that  a  ten  thousandth  of 
an  inch  is  a  distinguishable  mamiitude* 

To  the  paper  which  ends  with  the  measures  just  given,  is  add- 
ied,  in  an  Appendix,  a  letter  from  Dr  Thomas  Young,  con- 
taining a  demonstration  of  a  very  remarkable  prm)erty  of  the 
pendulum  recently  discovered  by  M,  Laplace.  The  property. 
is,  that  if  the  supports  of  a  pendulum,  inverted  as  above  de-. 
scribed,  be  two  cylindric  surnices,  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
is  truly  measured  by  the  distance  of  those  surfisu^es.  This  ap- 
plies immediately  to  the  experiments  we  have  been  considering; 
because  the  ki#fe  edges,  supposing  them  somewhat  blunted,  may 
be  regarded  as  cylindric  surfaces  of  very  great  curvature,  or  .of 
very  small  diameter ;  and  in  this  way,  asDr  Young  very  justly 
remarks,  is  removed  the  only  doubt  that  can  reasonably  be  en- 
tertained of  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  conclusions.  The  the- 
ory of  experiments  made  with  the  inverted  pendulum,  is  tliere-. 
fore  much  indebted  to  the  calculus  of  the  profound  mathemati- 
cian above  named.  We  have  not  seen  his  analysis;  but  a  demon- 
stration is  sketched  by  Dr  Young,  that  seems  sufficiently  con-, 
cise  and  simple,  considering  the  recondite  nature  of  the  truth  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Captain  Kater's  paper  is  dated  in  July  1817,  the  experiments^ 
described  in  it  havii^  been  made  previously  to  that  time.  The 
same  apparatus  that  was  thus  perfected  has  been  employed  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconos  pendu- 
lum in  different  latitudes,  with  a  view  to  the  questions  about  the 
figure  erf  the  earth.  That  the  precise  object  of  the  experiments 
may  be  the  better  understood,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  back  to. 
the  summer  1816. 

After  the  bill  for  the  equalization  of  weights  and  meastines  was 
thrown  out,  the  attention  of  those  who  promoted  the  scheme  of 
equalization,  was  naturally  turned  to  the  detcnnination  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulum;  so  that  one  of  the  gcH>d  effects  ai*ising 
from  the  disappointment  of  the  premature  plan  of  equalization, 
was  probably  that  of  directing  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  of 
» this  paper  to  a  subject  in  which  it  has  been  so  successfully  exert- 
ed. This  other  good  effect  also  resulted  from  it.  ITio  French 
academicians  were  known  to  have  directed  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  subject ;  the  experiments  of  Borda  and  Cassini,  so 
often  mentioned,  were  the  most  accurate  that  had  yet  been 
made ;  and  tlie  speculations  of  L apiece  had  deduced,  from  a 
collection  of  tlie  best  experiments  that  he  could  *fiiid,  some 
very  imix)rtant  conclusions  concerning  the  figure  of  the  Eard). 
On  thi«  subject,  Jiowever,   more  information  was  still  to  be 
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expected,  whcfn  experiments  of  equal  accuracy  with  those  made 
at  Paris  should  be  repeated  in  different  latitudes.  It  would 
then  be  seen,  whether  the  len^rths  of  the  pendulum  agreed 
in  giving  the  same  figure  to  the  Earth  with  the  measures  of  de- 
grees of  the  meridian,  and,  if  they  did  not,  in  what  respects  they 
dififered.  This  was  the  more  desirable,  that  some  inconsisten- 
cies had  been  found  in  the  information  derived  from  the.last  of 
»  these  sources,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  same 
causes  of  inconsistency  might  not  a£Pect  the  experiments  made 
with  the  pendulum.  The  pendulum  measures  the  intensity  of 
gravity ;  but  its  vibrations  are  little  affected  by  the  direction 
of  that  force.  The  measures  of  d^rees,  on  the  other  hand^ 
are  extremely  sensible  to  whatever  amcts  die  direction  of  gravi- 
ty, but  not  much  to  what  only  changes  its  intensity.  Hence, 
each  of  these  methods  of  inquiring  into  the  figure  of  the  earth 
contains  a  remedy  for  the  imperfections  of  the  other;  each  bv 
itself  is  incomplete;  and  both,  of  course,  ought  to  be  enmloyed. 
It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  intensity  of  gravity  suffers  less 
alteration  from  the  action  of  local  causes,  than  the  direction  does ; 
and  that,  on  that  account,  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the 
pendulum  are  more  likely  to  be  free  frcHu-  inconsistency  than 
those  that  depend  on  the  measurement  of  degrees.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that,  with  the  pendulum  carried  to  its  present 
state  of  sensibility  and  precision,  the  results  will  be  free  frim  in- 
consistency, or  beyond  the  influence  of  the  local  irregularities 
that  may  exist  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 
Were  the  pendulum  the  same  inaccurate  instrument  that  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  it  might  not  feel  the  influmce  of  such  causes  ssi 
only  increase  or  diminish  the  intensity  of  gravity  by  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole.     But,  when  the  length  of  the  pendulum  can 

be  determined  to  the  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch,  or  to 

of  its  whole  length,  the  force  of  gravity  is  measured  with 
the  same  precision,  and  one  part  out  of  134959  is  rendered 
sensible.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  probable,  that  the  variation  in 
the  density  of  the  strata  immediately  under  the  surface,  may 
produce  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  gravitation,  much  more 
considerable  than  one  part  in  134959;  the  pendulum  will 
not  fail  to  be  affected  oy  this  irregularity,  and  to  give  in- 
formation of  it.     The  force  with  which  Schehalien  disturbed 

the  plumb-line  was  about  of  gravity,  or  nearly  fi>ur  parts 

in  134959.  We  think  that,  without  any  exaggerated  supposi- 
tions, by  the  presence  of  an  extensive  stratum  of  gneiss,  or  of 
Iwrnblende  schistus,  or  of  any  great  body  of  granite  imme- 
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diately  under  the  surface  at  one  place,  and  of  chalk,  commoR 
sandstone  or  limestone  at  another,  a  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  gravity,  even  greater  than  the  preceding,  may  be  readily 
produced.  The  extreme  sensibility  to  which  the  apparatus  of 
the  pendulum  has  been  brought  by  Captain  Kater,.  though 
it  adds  infinitely  to  the  value  of  the  instrument,  will  not,  pro- 
bably, add  to  the  consistency  of  its  reports.  On  that  very 
account,  however,  those  reports  will  afford  more  important  in- 
formation concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Globe;  and  the 
manner  of  extracting  from  them  the  most  probable  average 
result  is  also  sufficiently  understood. 

We  venture  to  thi'ow  out  these  conjectures  before  the  new 
results  have  been  communicated,  (except  those  of  Paris  and 
London) ;  and  if  we  are  wrong,  we  liave  the  satisfaction  to  know^ 
that  our  error  will  be  soon  corrected. 

As  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  already  engaged  in  experi- 
ments of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  were  to  be  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  latter,  on  the  motion,  we  believe,  of  the  Pb£$i- 
DENT,  to  invite  the  former  to  authori^  some  of  its  members  ta 
join  in  the  experimei^tal  and  astronomical  researches  of  which 
England  was  about  to  become  the  theatre.  The  invitation  was 
accepted ;  the  Governments  of  both  countries  signified  their  ac- 
quiescence, and  offered  their  support ;  and  the  friends  of  science 
everywhere  rejoiced  in  this  mark  of  cordiality  exchanged  between 
two  societies  which  the  misfortunes  of  Europe  had  so  long  placed 
at  a  distance  from  one  another^  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
1817,  M.  BiOT  arrived  in  England,  furnisned  with  an  apparatus 
for  determining  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  the  same,  we  believe 
nearly,  that  was  used  by  Bo  Ada  and  Cassini.  It  was  agreed 
that  observations  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  should  be  made 
at  London,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
greatest  arc  of  the  meridian  that  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Britain,  which,  as  was  already  knowTi, 
must  terminate  in  Shetland,  between  the  small  islands  of  Unst 
and  Balta.  M.  Bjot,  accompanied  by  Col.  Mudge,  his  son 
Captain  Mudge,  and  Dr  Olynthus  Gregory,  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  and,  having  made  observations  at  Leith  Fort,  em- 
barked for  Shetland.  They  were  joined  by  Captain  Colby, 
who  ponducted  the  trigonometrical  survey,  and  who,  with  the 
zenith  sector,  was  about  to  observe  the  highest  hrtitude  to  which 
his  system  of  triangles  would  extend.  Col.  Mudge  was  forced, 
by  bad  health,  to  return ;  M.  Biot  and  Dr  Gregory  made 
their  observations  separately,  but  in  the  same  small  island ;  and 
the  former  continued  till^  late  in  the  season  on  the  barren  rocl^ 
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where  he  was  ahnost  left  alone,  surrounded  by  a  stormy  sea, 
and  a  dusky  and  inclement  sky.  The  spirits  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  tne  finer  climates  of  the  south,  must  have  sunk  in  such 
a  situatimi,  had  they  not  been  supported  by  his  love  of  science, 
and  his  zeal  for  promoting  its  interests.  He  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  of  his  re- 
ception in  Scotland  .and  the  Isles,  drawn  up  in  an  excellent 
spirit,  full  of  good  temper,  cheerfulness,  and  a  disposition  to 
be  pleased;  and  abounding  also  in  judicious  remarks.  The 
Shetland  Isles  seem  particularly  to  have  interested  him;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  aspects  which  the  moral  and  physical 
world  presented  in  that  remote  region,  to  have  struck  him 
forcibly.  He  was  pleased  with  the  Kindness,  hospitality,  and 
intelligence  of  his  hosts;  and  they,  no  doubt,  were  filled  with 
respect  for  an  illustrious  str^ger,  who,  from  the  centre  of  ci- 
vilization, had  penetrated  into  their  distant  isle,  and  was  con- 
necting, with  the  researches  and  the  renown  of  Science,  the  ob- 
4scure  and  sequestered  corner  in  which  Providence  had  fixed 
their  habitation.  He  must  have  experienced  feelings  of  high 
gratification,  on  considering  that  he  had  now  assisted  m  defining 
both  extremities  of  a  line,  extending  from  the  most  southerly  of 
the  Balearic  to  the  nK)st  northerly  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  the 
longest  that  the  fingfer  of  Geometry  had  yet  attempted  to  trace, 
43r  her  rod  to  measure,  oh  the  surface  of  the  earth ; — a  work 
that,  in  all  ages,  it  will  be  the  boast  of  the  19th  century  to  have 
accomplished.  The  different  aspects  of  nature,  at  the  remote 
stations  which  he  had  successively  occupied,  would  not  fail  to 
present  themselves  with  all  the  force  that  contrast  can  bestow ; 
t — ^the  bright  sun,  the  cloudless  skies  of  tlie  south,  the  glowing 
tints  and  the  fine  colouring  of  the  Mediterranean,  compared  wim 
the  misty  isle  on  which  he  now  stood,  and  the  tempestuous 
ocean  which  was  raging  at  his  feet.  If  he  turned  to  the  moral 
world;  the  contrast  was  also  great,  but  it  was  reversed ;  and  he 
would,  perhaps,  think  of  the  fierce  baibarians  before  whom  he 
or  his  companions  had  been  forced  to  fly,  when  the  lonely  isl- 
ander wa§  opeQing  his  cottage  to  receive  him,  and  defend  him 
from  the  storm^  He  would  not  then  fail  to  reflect,  how  much 
more  powerful  moral  causes  are,  than  physical,  in  determining 
the  good  or  evil  of  the  human  character. 

M.  Bio'r,  on  his  return  to  London  in  the  autumn,  was  join- 
ed by  MM.  Abago  and  Humboldt,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
diese  illustrious  associates,  completed  his  experiments.  The  re- 
sults have  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  given  to  the  public ;  nei- 
ther have  those  of  Dr  Gregory.  The  scientific  world  waits , 
Ifnpatiently  for  both. 
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During  the  present  summer  Capt.  Kat£e  has  visited  the  same 
stations,  as  well  as  some  otliers  particularly  connected  with  die 
trigonometrical  survey,  employing  the  apparatus  above  describe 
ed  for  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  The  result  of 
observations  made  at  six  different  points,  from  Unst  in  Shetland 
to  Dunnose  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  maybe  expected  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  winter.  A  great  advantage  that  results  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  experiments  are  made,  is  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  time  that  they  take  up.  After  the  rate  of  the 
clock  has  been  ascertained,  the  observations  of  the  pendulum 
may  be  finished  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  number  of  its 
vibrations  in  twenty-fbfir  hours,  determined  within  a  fraction  of 
a  second.  Thence  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  easily 
deduced,  being,  to  that  of  the  invariable  pendulum  used  in  the 
expmment,  and  of  which  the  length  is  alrmly  accurately  known, 
as  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  this 
last  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  square  of  86400,  the  number  of 
seconds  in  tne  same  time.  When  the  experiments  are  conduct- 
ed in  the  way  followed  by  the  French  astronomerB,  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  must  be  measured  anew  at  every  station.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  operation^ 
which  it  is  always  ciifflcult  to  perform  with  accuracy,  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoidecf.  • 

While  we  are  concluding  this  article,  we  learn,  with  great  satis- 
faction^ the  further  progress  of  other  operations  connected  with 
those  of  which  we  have  been  giving  an  account.  Captain  Colby, 
after  finishing  his  campaign  among  the  Scottish  mountains,  is  at 
this  moment  on  his  way  t£3  Dunkirk,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  suj>- 
pose,  of  joining  the  French  mathematicians,  in  order  to  examine, 
over  again,  the  junction  of  the  English  and  French  triangles,  and 
to  determine  tile  latitude  of  the  extreme  pojnt  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris  with  the  zenitli  sector — the  same  excellent  instrument 
that  has  been  used  for  all  the  celestial  observations  in  the  British 
survey.  As  this  will  involve  a  comparison  between  that  sector  and 
Kamsden's  great  theodolite  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  repeating 
circle  on  the  other,  it  will  be  an  experiment  of  great  interest  to 
astronomers;  and,  we  believe,  the  conduct  of  it  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  those  into  which  it  ijs  about  to  be  committed. 
Orders,  we  understand,  liav^  been  given  by  Loud  Liverpool  for 
preparing  every  thing  that  may  be  required  along  the  coast  of 
Pritain.  The  liberality  and  steadiness  with  which  Administra- 
tion has  supported  the  trigonometrical  survey  from  its  com- 
mencement, is  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise,  and  is  a  strong 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  tlie  Scientific  World. 
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Art.  VII.  Memotres  pour  Servir  a  FHistoire  des  Evenemens  de  la 
Findu  Dix'Huitieme  Siecle*  Par  Feu  M.  L' Abbe  Georgel. 
4  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1817. 

rr^HE  Abbe  Georgel  was  bofn  at  Bruyeres  in  the  year  1731, 
-*-  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  For  what  particular  species 
of  immorality  he  made  himself  remarkable,  and  in  what  method 
of  confounding  truth  he  was  the  most  celebrated,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;-^— but  he  was  a  favourite  pupil  in  their  academies  of  deceit 
at  Dijon  and  Strasburgh ;  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  future  fraud  and  rising  lubricity,  in  1762  the  patience  of 
Europe  could  hold  out  no  longer;  and  the  Jesuits  were  abo- 
lished :  But  Jesuits  always  fall  on  their  legs ;  and  the  Abbe 
Georgel  became  the  protege  of  Prince  Lewis  Rohan,  afterwards 
the  famous,  or  infamous,  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  This  prince  he 
seems  to  have  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  to  have  enjoy- 
ed, under  his  patronage,  some  good  snug  appointments. 

The  first  service  which  he  appears  to  have  rendered  to  the 
Cardinal,  was  in  defending  his  right  to  walk  out  of  the  room 
before  the  Dukes  and  Peers  of  France ; — a  right  highly  valued 
by  the  house  of  Rohan,  long  enjoyed  by  them,  and  now  sharply 
contested  by  the  pone-sequent  Peers.  He  studied  this  weighty 
matter  so  prcfoimdly,  and  reasoned  it  with  so  much  heraldic 
acuteness,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Rohans  were  discomfited  by 
a  writ  of  post-secution;  and  those  who  had  gone  out  of  rooms 
first  for  so  many  centuries,  continued  to  do  so,  till  the  French 
Revolution  massacred  the  subjects,  and  abolished  the  sciences 
of  heraldry  and  etiquette. 

When  Louis  the  Fifteenth  took  Madame  du  Barry  firom  the 
public  stews,  and  made  her  the  despotic  sovereign  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  the  prime  minister  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  Stnimpetocracy  of  France,  he  had  risen 
to  this  post  by  the  most  servile  attention  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, the  predecessor  of  Madame  du  Barry.  Proud  of  his  si- 
tuation, and  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  began  to  imagine 
that  he  could  act  independently  of  his  Paphian  principal,  and 
make  the  present  mistress  as  dependent  upon  him  as  he  had 
been  upon  the  voluptuous  politician  who  came  before  her.  But 
in  the  ancient  regime  of  France,  every  thing  depended  upon  the 
skin,  eyes,  and  teeth  of  particular  women.  FrontiJideSy  crede 
colori^  was  the  motto— the  Duke  of  Choiseul  was  banished— 
and  in  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  found,  better  acquainted  with  the  legitimate  means  of  go** 
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veniing  the  French  people.  Under  his  administration,  the  Car- 
dhial  de  Rohan  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna — and  with  him 
>yent  the  Abbe  Georgel  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy.  He  seems 
to  have  passed  his  time  at  Vienna  agreeably  to  himself,  and  use- 
fully to  his  country.  His  reception  by  Maria  Theresa  was  flat- 
tering and  cordial.  Madame  de  Geoffrin,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  most  of  the  crownecl  heads  in  Europe,  had 
written  in  his  favour  to  the  Empress,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Prince  de  Kaunitz,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  that 
Court.  The  account  of  his  residence  at  Vienna  is  among,  the 
most  agreeable  parts  of  the  book ;  and  from  that  part  of  his 
work  we  shall  selftct  in  their  proppr  place,  some  interesting  anec- 
dotes. We  next  find  the  Abbe  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  the 
Marechal  de  Broglie,  which,  considering  the  inequality  of  their 
conditions,  would  of  course  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Ecclesiastic — ^but  the  Ecclesiastic  (an, Ex- Jesuit)  was  known  to 
be  protected  by  the  prime  minister  Monsieur  de  Maurepas. 
Detur  potentiori  was  the  maxim  of  French  justice;  and  the  Ab- 
be gained  a  verdict  against  the  Marshall  for  sixteen  shillings. 
and  costs.  In  the  celebrated  story  of  the  diamond  necklace,  tlie. 
Abbe  suffered  with  his  patron,  the  Cardinal;  and  was  banished 
to  his  native  city  of  Bruyere — and  utterly  deserted  by  his  Ex- 
cellency, whose  cause  he  had  defended  with  the  most  heroic 
zeal.  A  short  embassy  to  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  a  long  expatriation  in  Switzerland,  during  the  French 
revolution,  terminate  the  History  of  the  Abbe  Georgel. 

The  circumstance  of  all  others  which  seems  to  have  produced^ 
the  greatest  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Abbe,  is  the  destruction, 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  is  perpetually  recurring  to  it,  and  seems  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  that  cause  th<>  greater  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary evils  with  which  Europe  was  afterw^ards  afl^cted. 

*  N!est-ce  pas,  *  says  the  Abbe,  *  de  cette  facheuse  ^poque  que 
nous  devons  dater  ralteration  et  la  corruption  de-s  principes  qui  opt, 
fait  6clore  notre  malheureuse  revolution  ?  En  effet,  qu*est-il  arrive, 
quand  on  a  eu  sapp6  les  fondeniens  de  Fautel  et  du  trone  ?  On  a* 
tellement  desorganise  la  France  au  moral  et  au  physique,  que  de  la' 
nation  la  plus  polie,  la  plus  eclairee  de  Tuniyers,  on  en  a  fait  un  peu- 
ple  d'ath6es,  de  scelerats  et  de  tigres  alter^s  de  sang. '     I.  70. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  good  ecclesiastic  represents  the  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  as  agitated  by  the  most  lively  remorse  for  having 
consented  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits. 

<  A  peine  Clement  XIV.  eut-il  combl^  les  voeux  du  roi  d'Espagne» 
par  la  ruine  des  j^suites,  que  sa  vie  ne  fut  plus  qu'un  tissu  d*inqui^ 
tudes  et  de  remords :  les  honneurs  et  la  supr^matie  du  pontificat  de- 
vinrcnt  pour  lui  one  soiurce  d'dmertume ;  pouvoit*]!  se  dissimujer  que 
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sa  tiare  etolt  le  prix  d*un  pactc  criminel  qui  frappoit  son  election  d'un, 
vice  radical  ?  II  voyoit  que  la  suppression  des  jesuites  assuroit  le 
triomphe  de  Timpiete,  de  Theresie  et  du  Iibertinage«  Ces  pens^es, 
sans  cesse  renaissantes,  portoient  le  trouble  dans  son  ame ;  elles 
echauffoient  son  imagination :  souvent,  lorsqu'il  se  croyoit  seul,  on 
Ta  entendu  s*ecrier :  "  Compuhusjeci  f  compvlsusjeci  I  Ja  violence ! 
*'  oui,  la  violence  m'a  arrache  ce  href  fatal  qui  me  tourmente  et  me 
"  dechire !  "  Absorbe  nuit  et  jour  dans  ces  idees  qui  empoison- 
noient  tous  ses  momens,  il  devint  sombre  et  melancolique  ;  il  ne  trou- 
voit,  a  dit  depuis  un  de  ses  plus  in  times  confidens,  il  ne  trouvoit  de 
lenitif,  pour  calmer  les  agitajtions  de  sa  conscience,  que  lorsqu'il  pre-, 
noit  la  resolution  de  reparer,  autant  que  possible,  le  tort  qu*il  avoit 
fait  k  la  chretiente.  En  attendant  ce  moment  favorable,  il  se. deter- 
mina  a  laisser  entre  les  mains  de  son  confesseur  une  attestation  de 
son  repentir,  et  une  retractation  formelle  et  motivee  du  bref  qu'il  a- 
iroue  avoir  ete  le  produit  de  la  violence.  Cette  tardive  retractation 
n*est  plus  un  mystere  ;  elle  est  datee  du  29  juin,  jour  de  la  fete  de 
Saint-Pierre,  l??* ;  elle  est  ecrite  en  latin,  et  rapportee  tout  au  long 
dans  une  histoire  des  jesuites,  §crite  en  langue  alleraande  par  Pierre- 
Philippe  Wolff,  imprimee  a  Zurich^  en  1791,  S*  partie,  pag.  296  et 
suivantes«  '     I.  147^. 

Clement  XIV.,  it  is  v^rell  known,  employed  four  years  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  after  calling  to  his  aid 
the  best  understandings  he  could  collect,  deliberately  acquies- 
ced in  their  suppression.  How  this  wears  the  air  of  compul- 
sion, or  what  uneasiness  so  enlightened  a  man  as  Ganganelli 
could  feel  in  putting  down  such  a  rej^ository  of  consecrated 
i^windlers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  That  a  paper  would 
be  found  after  his  death,  indicating  his  deep*  repentance,  was  a 
matter  of  cours.e  to  all' who  were  acquainted  with  the  Jesuits. 
One  great  cause  of  their  destruction,  nideed,  was  the  good  for- 
tune they  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  finding,  on  all  occasions,  such 
opportune  and  decisive  documents. 

In  page,  83,  voj.  I.,  there  is  a  curiops  anecdote  of  the  Duke 
de  Chbiseul,  and  the  particular  circumstance  which  rendered 
him  so  cagier  in  the  suppression  of  this  celebrated  order. 

*  Cette  grande  animpsite  devoit  avoir  une  cause ;  on  ne  pent  hai'r  ayec 
cet  acharnement  et  cette  perBeverance,  ^ue  quand  une  offense  person- 
nelle  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  imbibe  le  qceur  du  fiel  de  la  vengeance.  Le  due. 
de  Choiseuil  justifioit  ses  ppursuites  en  racontant  une  anecdote  qu'il  di- 
soit  personnelle.  ^^  J'etois,  disoit-il,  ambassadeur  a  Rome.  Dans  un  en- 
^retien  que  j'eus  avec  le  general  des  jesuites,  quel  fut  mon  etonnement» 
lorsque  j'appris  de  lui  la  maniere  dont  je  m'etois  explique  sur  sa  so- 
ci^j^te  dans  une  conversation  que  j'avois  cue  a  Paris !  Nous  savons  tout, 
Di'ajouta-t-il ;  nous  connoissons  parfaitement  nos  amis  et  nos  ennemi^fy 
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et  nous  avons  de  puissans  tnoyens  pour  d6couvrir  ce  cfull  nous  est  in- 
teressant  de  savoir.  Je  me  suis  convaincu  depuis  que  le  general  des 
jesuites,  au  moyen  du  vocu  secret  qui  lie  toutes  lea  volont^s  de  ses 
religieux  ^  la  sienne,  est  instruit  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe,  et  dans  les 
cabinets  des  princes,  et  dans  Tinterieur  des  families ;  j'ai  jug^des  lors 
qu*une  soci^te  de  cette  trempe  6toit,  dans  un  £tat,  un  mal  dangereux 
qu'il  falloit  se  hater  d'extirper.  " 

The  worthy  Abbe  thinks  this  statement  must  be  exaggerat- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth ;  and  cannot  conceive  a 
stronger  reason  for  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  any  set  of 
men,  than  such  an  horrid  system  of  espionage.  A  man  kills 
a  spider  in  his  bedroom^  not  from  cruelty,  but  because  it  has 
no  business  there:  He  chooses  to  live  and  sleep  uiunolested 
by  insects;  and  lie  has  u  right  to  do  so:  And  can  tliere  be 
conceived  (whether  it  spring  from  Jesuits  or  politicians)  a 
more  detestable  system  than  the  corruption  of  servants,  tlie 
simulation  of  friendship,  the  encouragement  of  daily  apd  hour- 
ly deceit — the  total  destruction  of  ail  tliat  is  sweet  and  se- 
cui'c  in  domestic  life?  What  does  home  mean,  if  it  does 
not  mean  secrecy  and  inviolability  ?  What  is  life  good  for, 
if  there  is  not  somewhere  an  enclosure  of  four  walls  (mud  or 
marble),  where  neither  Lord  Sidmoutb,  nor  the  bead  d[  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  shall  know  what  we  do  or  what  we  say  ? 
And,  if  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  found  that  his  cook,  and  his 
butler,  and  his  steward,  w^ere  in  the  pay  of  the  Jesuits, — that 
he  could  not  sprawl  in  Ills  easy-chair,  and  vent  his  bile  at  his 
ease  against  tnese  consecrated  reptiles,  without  having  his  life 
and  his  words  reported  at  Kome, — ^he  acted  like  a  good  and 
wise  statesman  in  banishing  such  a  nuisance  from  civil  life. 
Our  author,  however,  does  not  take  leave  of  the  Jesuiticide 
Duke,  before  he  has  informed  us  that  he  poisoned  the  Daupliin 
of  France;  and,  for  this  piece  of  absurdity,  he  quotes  the  Em- 
peror Joseph. 

'  EfFcctivement  a  dater  de  cette  epoque,  Hgr.  le  Daupliin,  calom- 
ni6  sans  cesse  pres  de  son  pdre,  perdit  sa  confiance ;  a  dater  de  cette 
4poque,  une  maladie  lente,  dont  il  connut  la  cause,  le  conduisit  in- 
sensiblement  au  tombeau.  Les  gens  de  Tart  y  d^couvrivent  les  traces 
d'un  poison  lent,  mais  infaillible.  Je  ne  veux  ni  r^veiller  ni  accrediter 
les  soupc^ons  qui  en  ont  fait  pr^sumer  Tauteur ;  mais  j'ai  oul  dire  ^ 
I'empereur  Joseph  II,  dans  un  entretien  familler  chez  la  princesse 
douairiere  d'Esterhasy  qui  mlipnoroit  de  ses  bontes,  que  de  fortes 
pr^somptions  s*61evoient  contre  le  due  de  Choiseuil.  Quoi  qu'il  en 
soit,  a  dater  de  cette  ^poque,  ce  tninistre,  devenu  maitre  des  deli- 
berations des  parlemens,  obtint  d*eux  les  arrets  qui  op6rerent  succes- 
sivement  la  destruction  de  la  society  en  France.    L  87* 
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We  question  Teiy  much  whether  the  Jesuits  could  have  de* 
stroyed  their  own  enemies  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  they 
were  put  down  in  Spain  by  the  Coimt  d*Aranda.  -. >v^<:r  j 

'  Le  cabinet  secret  de  sa  majeste  -catholique  fut  I'atelier  o\!k  \t 
eomte  d'Aranda,  seal  avec  le  roi,  forgea  ia  foudre  qui  devoit  ecraser 
a  la  fois  tons  les  jesuites  espagnois  repandus  dans  les  deux  niondes. 
Tous  les  ordres  a  envoyer  dans  les  quatre  parties  da  globe  furent 
minutes,  transcrits  et  expedi6s  par  le  seul  comte  d'Aranda.  Ces  or- 
dres, sign^  lo  el  rey^  par  le  roi,  ct  contre-signes  par  le  president  du 
con^eil  de  Castille,  etoient  si  precis,  si  absolus,  qu*il  y  avoit  peine  de 
mort  contre  quiconque  oseroit,  ou  les  interpreter,  ou  en  retardqr 
rexecution.  Chaque  paquet,  adresse  aux  gouverneurs  generaux  des 
provinces  et  aux  alcades  des  villes  ou  il  y  avoit  des  jesuites,  etoit 
muni  de  trols  sceaux,  celui  du  roi,  celui  du  conseii  supreme  de  Cas- 
tille et  celui  du  president  de  ce  tribunal ;  ce  qui  caracterlse  une  com* 
mission  secrete  de  la  plus  haute  importance.  Sur  ia  seconde  enve- 
loppe,  aussi  cachetee  des  trois  sceaux,  on  lisoit  ces  mots :  '*  Sous 
^*  peine  de  mort,  vous  n'ouvrirez  ce  paquet  que  le  2  avril  1767,  au 
*'  jour  tombant. "  Voici  quel  6toit  le  contenu  de  cet  ordre  foudroy- 
Ant :  **  Je  vous  revets  de  toute  mon  autorite  et  de  toute  ma  puis- 
*^  sance  royale  pour,  sur-le-6hamp,  sans  representations  et  sans  delai, 
*^  vous  transporter,  avec  main-forte,  a  la  maison  ou  aux  maisons  des 
**'  jesuites ;  vous  ferez  saisir  tous  les  individus  religieux,  et  vous  les 
<<  ferez  transporter  comme  prisonniers  a  telporty  dans  les  vingt-qua- 
'^  tre  heures :  la  ils  seront  enibarques  sur  les  vaisseaux  ^  ce  destines. 
*^  Au  moment  raemede  cette  execution,  vous  ferez  apposerles  scell^s 
*^  sur  les  archives  de  la  maison  et  les  papiers  des  individus,  sans  per- 
*^  mettre  d  aucun  parti culier  d*emporter  avec  soi  autre  chose  que 

ses  livres  de  prieres  et  le  linge  de  corps  strictement  necessaire  pour 

la  traversee.  Si  apres  Tembarquement  il  existoit  encore  un  seul 
*^  jesuite,  merae  malade,  fut-il  moribond,  dans  votre  departement, 
"  vous  serez  puni  de  mort.  *' 

'  D'apres  *ces  ordres,  au  jour  fixe,  a  Tbeure  designee,  la  foudre 
4§clata  en  m^me  temps  en  Espagne,  sur  les  cotes  de  Barbarie  et  au 
midi  dc  V  Afrique,  en  Asie,  en  Amcrique,  et  dans  toutes  les  iles  de  la 
tnonarchie  espagnole.  Le  secret  de  cette  explosion  fut  si  bien  garde, 
/que  non-seulement  aucun  jesuite,  mais  m^me  aucun  ministre,  aucun 
niagistrat  ne  s*en  doutoit  avant  le  jour  assign6  dans  toutes  les  con- 
trees  od  la  couronne  d'Espagne  avoit  des  ^tablissemens  de  la  societe. 
Tous  les  vaisseaux  de  transport  se  trouverent  pr^ts  dans  les  difierens 
ports  indiques :  leurs  ordres  Etoient  uniformes.  *  "  Commandement 
**  supreme  de  la  part  du  roi,  de  se  rendre  en  droiture  dans  la  Medi- 
^*  terranee,  pour  deposcr  les  pnsonniers  embarques  sur  les  cotes  de 
*^  TEtat  ecclesiastique,  sans  se  pcrmettre,  sous  peine  de  mort,  sous 

aucun  pretexte,  d'en  deposer  aucun  nulle  part  dans  1^  traver&ee, 

avec  ordre  de  garder  partout  le  plus  profond  secret  jusqu*au  dc- 

barquement. " '  I.  lOS-lO*. 
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We  have  always  considered,  that  som^  of  the  most  powerful 
Hcauses  which  produced  the  French  Revoliition,  w^re  to  be  found 
in  the  horrible  corruptions  of  the  court  of  the  Regent,  and  of 
that  of  Louis  the  XVth*  Mankind  suffer  long,  but  not  for 
ever :  They  are  slow  to  qt^it  the  common  and  necessary  business 
of  life  for  experiments  in  politics :  But  tyranny,  long  indulged, 
becomes  so  insatiable,  and  profligacy  so  shameless,  that  nations  are 
compelled  to  interfere,  and  take  their  affairs  into  their- own  la- 
bour-worn hands.  When  a  government  is  attacked,  the  first 
question  which  every  man  puts  to  himself,  is,  Is  ic  worth  preserih 
ing?  Does  it  secure  to  me  such  a  portion  of  happiness,  that  it  is 
worth  my  while  to  risk  my  life  and  fortune  for  its  pr^ervation? 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  only  that  a  government  is  not  unjust  nor 
injurious  directly  to  me.  Man  is  a  creature  of  feeling  and  ima- 
gination. I  miist  not  see  those  principles  violated  m  any  in- 
stance which  are  essential  to  the  general  good.  If  my  affections 
are  to  be  conciliated  towards  that  government  under  which  I 
Jive,  I  mus^  feel  a  confidence  in  the  general  principles  upon 
which  that  government  proceeds — -not  only  feel  from  it  present, 
but  hope  frqm  it  future  happiness.  I  cannot  be  contented  with 
present  serenity,  if  I  see  the  elements  of  storm  and  mischief 
in  the  near  horizon.  However  innocent,  too,  a  government 
which  is  intended  to  endure  may  be,  it  ii(iugt  not  be  contempt-- 
ible ; — ^it  must  not  be  a  government  of  mistresses,  valets,  and  fa- 
vourites 5^r-si|ch  abuses  excite  equally  the  indignation  of  the  base 
who  submit,  and  of  the  virtuous  who  keep  aloof ;-— they  are 
sure  to  be  remembered  in  the  moment  of  adversity,  and  afe  a 
common  cause  of  disaffection,  weakness,  and  political  ruin.  Is 
it  possible  for  any  man  of  moderate  understanding  to  study  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  and  not  perceive,  that,  in  every  action  of 
his  life,  he  was  preparing-  the  ruin  of  the  f  rench  monarchy  ? 
Could  the  cjtizens  of  Pms  know  that  tlieir  daughters  were  eiv- 
trapped  away  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  and  kept  by  the  Kiiig  in 
liis  infamous  Pare  aiux;  Cerfsy  without  feeling,  in  the  bitterest 
manner,  the  evils  of  despotism,  and  cherishing  the  strongest 
disposition  to  political  change  ?  In  the  same  manner,  the  un- 
bounded power  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Madame  du 
Barry  destroyed,  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  their  long  cherish- 
ed attachment  to  Kings,  and  excited  them  to  the  wise,  and  man<^ 
ly  enterprise  of  limiting  their  power.  The  folly  of  the  execu- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  profligacy  of 
Louis  XVs  reign,  we  shall  extract  from  the  Abbe  Creorge^ 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  Madame  du  Barry.  \ 
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'  Les  faiblesses  et  les  besoins  du  roi  augmentoient  avec  ses  coupa- 
bles  habitudes ;  une  cabale,  n6e  dans  les  foyers  de  Tintrigue,  saisit 
habilement  cette  circonstance  pour  s'emparer  de  la  volonte  du  mo- 
narque  par  des  voies  dignes  de  rimmoralite  de  ses  auteurs ;  ces  hom- 
ines pervers  et  corrotnpus  avoient  d6terre,  dans  les  egouts  de  la  vo- 
lupt6,  une  de  ces  filles  prostituees  que  sa  taille.  sa  fratcheur,  sa  phy- 
fiionomie  radieuse,  son  air  de  vierge^  Fenserable  de  ses  charmes  et 
£urtout  ses  talens  pour  le  plaisir,  iirent  juger  propre  a  jouer  le  r61e  da 
maitresse  favorite.  lis  ne  douterent  pas  que  Louis  XV,  une  fois 
subjugue,  ne  se  detenninat  a  lui  sacrifier  un  ministre  dont  €lle  ne 
cesseroit  de  lui  demander  reloignement.  Le  due  d' Aiguillon,  ennemi 
personnel  du  due  de  Choiseuil,  etoit  k  la  tete  de  cette  cabale  ;  le  Bel, 
premier  valet  de  chambre  du  roi  et  le  confident  de  ses  plaisirs,  en  fut 
le  principal  agent ;  enfin  le  comte  du  Barry,  homme  perdu  d'hon- 
neur,  de  dettes  et  de  debauchee,  fut  charg6  du  fil  de  Tintrigue ;  ii 
eut  soin  de  parer  Tidole  devant  laquelle  on  vouloit  faire  courber  la 
piiissance  du  monarque. 

*  Toutes  les  batteries  de  cette  odieuse  in  trig  je  une  fois  dress^es^ 
le  valdt  de  chambre  le  Bel  n'eut  pas  de  peine  a  faire  naitre  au  roi  le 
desir  de  voir  la  plus  ravissante  personne  qu*il  eut,  disoit-il,  encore 
vue.  La  LangCy  ainsi  se  nommoit  la  fameuse  comtesse  dti  Barry, 
successivement  entretenue  par  Radix  de  Sainte-Foy,  le  comte  d*  Ar- 
chambal  et  le  comte  du  Barry,  n'eut  ^as  plut6t  ^te  produite,  que 
Louis  XV  en  devint  ^perduement  amoureux.  Cette  courtisane,  bien 
dress^e  par  ses  introducteursy  ne  fit,  par  ses  refus  enfantins,  qu'irri- 
ter  la  passion  du  roi.  Le  monarque  laissa  a  le  Bel  le  maitre  des  ar« 
rangemens ;  mais,  a  tout  prix,  disoit-il,  il  lui  falloit  cette  delicieuse 
creature.  Les  arrangemens.  furent  bientot  faits :  le  rou6  du  Barry 
(on  nommoit  ainsi  le  comte  k  Versailles)  maria  la  Lange  avec  son 
frdre  qu'on  fit  voyager  aussitot  aprds  la  c616bration«  La  jeune  com- 
tesse du  Barry  passa  ensiiite  dans  les  bras  de  Louis  XV,  qui,  dans  la 
ferveur  de  son  enthousiasme,  lui  fit  donner  un  logement  a  la  cour,  la 
declara  maitresse  en  titre,  et  lui  en  prodigua  les  avantages  et  les  cri- 
minels  honneurs.  *     L  174-176. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  as  we  have  before  stated,  considered 

himself  powerful  enough  to  set  tl^is  new  favourite  at  defiance. 

One  scene,  however,  of  dishevelled  hair  and  imploring  tears, 

was  enough  for  his  defeat — and  would  have  suflSced  as  well  for 

ihe  greatest  minister  that  ever  lived. 

'  Le  Roi  voulant  etre  tranquille  dans  son  interieur,  et  vivre  en  paix 
avec  sa  maitres^e,  il  signa  sans  hesiter  .la  lettre  de  cachet  apportee  par 
le  due  de  la  Vril]iere»  et  que  madame  du  Barry  presenta  elle-meme. 
Le  ministre  disgra^^ie  n'avoit  que  deux  heures  pour  sortir  de  Ver- 
sailles. '     L  181. 

After  this  great  victory,  the  court  of  the  Countess  du  Barry 
became  numerou9  and  brilliant — unum  bonum  turpitudo^  unum 
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malum  Jionestas.  The  Chancellor  of  Frnnce,  and  the  Ministers 
of  War  ami  Finance,  refirularly  met  to  transact  business  with  the 
Kinjr  in  the  apartment  of  the  mistress;  and  the  Court,  says  the 
Abbu  Georgel,  soon  witnessed  the  splendid  fortune  of  those  who 
prefeiTcd  the  advantages  of  favour  to  those  of  public  opinion. 

The  l^arc  mix  Cafs  was  an  al)ominable  estaWishraent  in  the 
Park  at  Versailles,  under  the  management  of  Z»^Brf,the  King's 
first  valet  de  chambre.  Into  U^is  infamous  sink  'of  wicked- 
ness were  allured,  by  every  nefarious  art,  girls  of  the  tenderest 
age,  to  be  debauched  by  Louis  Ic  bicn-aimc.  Their  numbers  a- 
mounted  at  times  to  more  than  an  hundred,  many  of  them  pm- 
chased  of  their  parents :  Their  children  by  the  King  were  regu- 
larly provided  for ;  and  they  themselves,  when  they  became  too 
old  for  the  ^father  of  his  people,  were  married  off,  with  good  for- 
tunei^  into  the  provinces.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  with  as  much  regularity,  and  in  as  business-like  a 
manner  as  any  department  of  the  State.  It  is  horrible  such 
things  should  be — ^but  right  they  should  be  known  when  they 
are,  or  when  they  have  been — ^that  men  may  see  what  those 
arbitary  monarchs  often  are  upon  whom  their  affections,  their 
blood,  and  their  wealth  is  lavished — and  that  they  may  learn,  by 
such  pictures,  the  dignity,  and  the  necessity  of  being  free. 

Such  was  the  morality  of  the  Court  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVth.  The  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  civil  Government 
and  of  the  rights  of  Kings  and  subjects,  are  equally  worthy  of 
observation. 

^  C*est  dans  ces  circonstances  que  le  chancellor  Maupeou  envoya 
son  fameux  edit  au  parlement  de  Pari^ ;  en  voicr  Tesprit  et  la  sub- 
sta.nce. 

^  Au  roi  seul.  appartient  le  droit  exclusif  de  faire  des  lois;  11  est, 
par  son  essence,  le  seul  et  supreme  legislateur  de  son  royaume ;  les 
cours  de  parlement  n'ont  6te  creees  que  pour  rendre,  -au  nom  du  rol, 
la  justice  aux  sujets  de  TEtat ;  les  rois  n'ont  confix  Tenregistrement 
des  lois  aux  cours  souveraines  de  justice,  que  pour  en  conserver  le 
depot,  les  publier  et  les  faire  connoitre  au  peuple :  et,  neanmoins,  ]e 
souverain  pouvant  etre  mat  entour6  ou  mal  conseille,  et  donner  en 
cons^uence  des  lois  qui  pourroient  etre  prijudiciables  au  trdne  et  ^ 
la  nation,  a  bien  voulu  permettre,  et  meme  il  a  invite  les  parl^nens 
oii  se  trouve  n^cessairement  un  grand  foyer  de  lumieres  et  beaucoup 
d*exp6rience,  a  fair^,  s*il  y  a  heu,  avant  renregistrement,  des  repre- 
sentations et  des  observations  motivees  sur  les  inconv^niens  qu*entrai- 
neroit  Texecution  de  la  l(A  presentee.  Ces  representations  taites,  si 
le  legislateur  persiste,  il  permet  encore  d'iteratives  remontrances ; 
niais  alors  si  le  souverain  ne  croit  pas  devoir  retircr  sa  loi,  il  ne  reste 
plus  aux  parlemens  que  la  voie  de  Tenregistrement  et  de  Tobeissancc 
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ftux  lettres  de  jussion :  uoe  resistance  plus  prolong^e  devi^ndroit  des« 
ob^issaDce  et  encourroit  la.  for/kiture  ou  privation  de  roffice'.  L'edit 
exigeoit  en  outre  que  les  rmontrances  ne  fussent  rendues  publiques, 
par  la  voie  de  l^impcession,  qu'apres  Tenregistrenient :  ce  que  le  roi 
vouloit  bien  autoriser  comme  un  monument  du  zele  du  parlenient 
pour  rinter^t  de  TEtat, '    I.  202— SO*. 

*  Une  loi '  (says  the  Abbe)  *  si  sage  et  si  patemelle  fut  re- 
jettee  par  les  chambres  assembli^es  du  parlement  de  Paris !  *  The 
wisdom  and  paternity  of  this  law  amount  to  this,  that  after  tlie 
Parliament  has  said  to  the  King  three  times,  *  Pray  don^t  rob 
and  plunder  your  people, '  robbery  and  plunder  then  becmne. 
legitimate.  The  Chancellor  is  to  call  out  in  taxing,  as  a  clergy-, 
man  does  in  marrying,  ^  This  is  the  third  and  last  time  of  ask" 
ing;*  and  then  the  money  must  l)epaid.  If  a  man  neglects 
nny  opportunity  of  rebelling  against  such  doctrines  as  tiiese, 
he  must  be  the  weakest,  or  tne  most  cowardly  of  human  beings. 
Ought  such  governments  to  exist  one  moment  beyond  that  in 
which  they  are  caught  in  an  attitude  fit  for  their  destruction  ? 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  parts  of  the  Abba's  book,  is  tlie 
narrative  of  his  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  the  portraits  he  draws' 
of  the  principal  characters  of  that  Court.  We  shall  give  those 
of  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  and  the  £mperor  Joseph.  After  a 
panegyric  upon  the  talents  of  Kaunitz  for  business,  he  ^ves  the 
following  description  of  his  habits  ahd  private  life. 

*  Les  plus  bdles  m^dailles  ont  toujours  un  revers.  X)e  grand  horame 
avoit  de  grandest  singularit^s  et  de  grandes  manies :  il  vouloit  que 
pour  lui  le  temps  s*ecoulat  sans  etre  oblig6  d'en  mesurer  les  inter- 
valles.  U  n'avoit  done  ni  pendules  ni  montres ;  ses  fantaisies  r^gloi- 
ent  sa  joum6e :  couch^  tous  les  jours  k  minuit,  il  se  faisoit  lire  les 
gazettes  pour  s'endormir ;  a  son  reveil  il  faisoit  appeler  ses  premiers , 
commisy  et  sans  sortir  de  son  lit,  il  ^coutoit  les  d^peches  et  dictoit 
le  sommaire  des  reponses  a  faire.  Ce  travail  fini,  il  faisoit  preparer . 
une  cateche  pour  aiier  a  la  promenade,  ou  des  chevaux  pour  se  ren- . 
dre  au  manage  ;  il  avoit  la  pretention  d'exceller  ^  raanier  un  cheval. 
On  alloit  le  voir  manceuvrer,  et  cette  curiosity  le  flattoit  beaucoup ; 
ses  promenades  ou  ses  exercices  6toient  prolong^  tant  qu'il  n'^prou* 
voit  ni  ennui  ni  satiate,  et  sans  cakuler  le  temps  qu'ii  y  employoit. 
A  son  ret  our  commen9oit  la  toilette  dont.la  longueur  et  les  minutieux 
details  forment  Fombre  du  portrait  que  nous  avons  trac6  de  FhomroQ 
d'Etat.  Sa  toilette  termin^e,  il  demandoit  a  diner,  souvent  a  quatre, 
c^nq  ou  six  heures  du  soir.  La  compagnie  invitee  jouoit  au  salon, 
incertaine  du  moment  de  se  inettre  a  table.  A  son  apparition,  le  jeu 
iinissoit,  et  les  convives,  dans  une  attitude  respectueus^,  se  rendoient 
avec  lui  a  la  salje  k  manger.  Sa  table  ^toit  toujours  tres-bien  servie,  - 
malgr^  son  extreme  sobriety  ;  il  avoit  ses  mets  4  part,  et  tels  qu'ils 
Ifs  croyoit  convenir  ^  i^on  temp^raincnt  et  a  son  fi^tomacj  lors  mSme 
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qu*il  alloit  diner  chez  les  autres.  Personne  ne  sortoit  de  sa  table  sans 
avoir  re^u  des  marques  particulieres  de  son  attention.  Avant  la  fin 
'  du  diner,  eut-il  k  ses  cot^s  les  femmes  du  plus  haut  rang,  il  6taloit 
devant  lui  un  petit  miroir  de  poche,  une  boite  de  cure-dents,  et  se 
Bettoyoit  la  bouche  et  les  dents.  Une  manie  aussi  contraire  a  labien- 
stance  ne  faisoit  plus  de  sensation,  on  s'y  6toit  habitue.  Le  prince 
ne  se  genoit  pas  duvantag^  quand  il  avoit  Thonneur  de  diner  cHez 
rimp6ratrice  a  Schoenbrunn,  Marie-Therdse  supportoit  avcc  indid- 
gence  les  petitesSes  d'un  ministre  qui  lui  avoit  rendu  et  lui  rendoit 
encore  les  services  led  plus  essentiels.  Plus  d'une  fois  il  a  manque  > 
Vheure  fix6e  du  diner  de  la  souveraine  qui  Tattendoit,  et  ne  lut  faisoit 
pas  de  reproches  lor»  de  son  ariivee  tardive.  Cette  tolerance,  portee- 
aussi  loin,  avoit  fait  soupc^onner  des  affections  qui  n'auroient  ps. 
s'allier  avec  la  haute  piet^  de  Tiniperatrice  et  la  s6v§rite  de  ses  moeurs ;. 
mais  cette  calomnie,  denude  de  vraisemblance,  n'a  eu  que  peu  de 
partisans.  Les  personnes  les  mieux  instruites  et  les  plus  clairvoyan- 
tes,  n'pnt  vu,  dans  d'aussi  grands  ^gards,  qu*un  exces  de  bonte  et 
de  complaisance  pour  des  singularites  si  pu^riles  et  tellement  hors  de 
toute  mesure  qu'dles  ne  pduvoient  plus  etre  consider^es  comme  un 
manque  de  respect.    I.  336 — 338.. 

Of  Joseph  the  Second^  whom  he  had  good  opportunities  of 
studying,  ne  remarks,  that  he  was.  a  despiser  of  literature,  not 
the  slave  of  mistresses  or  favwirites — ^minute  and  exact  In  the 
regulation  o  f  his  time.  He  hated  his  mother,  but  treated  her 
with  respect ;  complaining  of  her  absurd  conduct  in  many  re- 
spects, and  disliking^  above  all^  those  habits  of  espionage  which 
she  established  in  Vienna. 

*  "  Dans  Tordre  general  des  dioses  d*ici-bas,  disoit-il,  la  royaut6 
♦*  est  un  metier:  d^s  que  la  Providence  m*a  cr66'et  plac6  pour  ce 
**  metier,  elle  doit  m'avoir  donn6  tont  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  m'en " 
*^  bien  acquitter.  II  faut  k  un  souverain  des  bras  auxiiiaires  ;  mats  sa 
"  tfite  seule,  d6p6t  de  rintelligence  *qui  a  ddi  lui  etre  donate  d*cn 
^*  haut,  doit  les  employer  et  les  diriger. '  "     I,  322. 

Trusting  to  this  tete  seulcy  depdt  de  rintelligence  qui  a  du  lui  etre 
donnee  d^en  hmtt.^  he  made  war  against  the  Turks ;  and  to  make 
his  victories  of  the  tete  seule  more  sure,  dismissed  all  his  generals 
of  any  reputation,  and  commanded  the  army  himself.  His  tete 
seule  was  the  only  thing  he  brought  away  from  this  campaign  !— - 
havirig  lost  baggage^  artillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  arpy. . 
'  AUez,  mon  cner  Laudon  (ecrivit  il) ;  allez  reparer  mes  sottises^ 
*  je  vous  donne  ^earte  blanche* '  His  loss  of  the .  Low  Couii«> 
tries,  and  the  folly  by  which  it  was  occasioned,  is  well  remem- 
bered ;  and  he  had  nearly  lost  Hungary  in  the  same  manner. 
There  existed  in  Hungary  an  iron  crown,  about  the  size  and 
:|^alue  of  an  horse  shoe,  with  which  all  the  first  kings  of  that 
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country  had  b«en  crowned.  Th6  immense  importance  of  this 
rusty  relic  to  the  male,  female,  lay,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and 
military  old  women  of  Hungary^  may  easily  be  imagined;  and 
this  political  toy  the  philosophical  Emperor,  a  great  despiser  of 
prejudices  and  associations,  transported  to  Vienna.  To  avert 
a  civil  war,  and  at  the  earnest  intercessioiai  of  his  best  and  wisest 
friends,  the  royal  carbonate  of  iiron  was  restored  to  the  afflicted 
Hungarians,  who  submitted,  after  this,  with  the  usual  cheer-^ 
fiilness,  to  the  usual  abuses  of  power. 

An  accident  happened  to  the  Abbe,  during  his  residence  at 
Vienna,  of  so  very  singular  a  nature,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
giving  it  to  our  readers. 

'  £n  reotrant  un  soir  a  Thdtel,  le  sulssd  nie  remit  un  billet  bien 

cachete  a  mon  adresse ;  je  Touvre  et  je  lis  en  lettres  raouLees .: 

TreuveZ'VOtis  ce  soir  entre  onze  heures  et  minidt  a  tel  lip'i  sur  le  rem" 

part ;  on  vous  y  rivelera  des  chosen  de  la  phis  haute  itnportancc 

Un  billet  anon3nme  ainsi  con^u  avec  toutes  les  formes  de  myste'rejj 
rheure  indue  de  ce  rendez-vous,  tout  pouvoit  paroitre  dangereux  et 
suspect :  mais  je  ne  me  connoissois  point  denneiinis ;  et  ne  vouiant 
pas  avoir  a  me  reprocher  d'avoir  manque  une  occasion  peut-etre  uni- 
que pour  le  bien  du  service  du  roi,  je  me  decidai  a  me  trouver  au  lieu 
designe.  Cependant  je  pris,  a  tout  evenement,  des  precautions  de 
prudence  en  plagant  a  une  certaine  distance,  et  sans  pouvoir  etre 
vues,  d«ux  personnes  sures  qui  pourroient  venir  a  mon  secours  a  uri 
cri  convenu.  Je  trouvai  au  rendez-vous  un  homme  en  manteau  et 
masque.  II  me  remit  des  papiers  en  me  disant  d  voix  basse  et  con- 
trefaite : . . .  "  Vous  m'avez  inspire  de  la  confiance  ;*je  veux  en  conse- 
quence concourir  au  succ^s  de  I'ambassade  de  M.  le  prince  de  Rohan: 
ces  papiers  vous  diront  les  services  essentiels  que  je  puis  vous  rendre : 
si  vous  les  agreez,  revenez  demain  a  la  meme  heure,  a  tel  autre  en- 
droit  (il  rindique),  et  apportez-moi  mille  ducats.^'  Rentre  k  rh6tel 
de  France,  je  m'empressai  d'examiner  les  papiers  qui  venoient  d^ 
m'dtre  remis ;  leur  contenu  me  causa  la  plus  agreable  surprise.  Je 
vis  que  nous  avions  le  pouvoir  de  nous  procurer  deux  fois  la  semaine 
toutes  les  decouvertes  du  cabinet  secret  de  Vienne,  le  mieux  servi  dd 
i'Europe.  Ce  cabinet  secret  avoit,  au  dernier  degre,  Tart  de  dechif- 
frer  en  peu  de  temps  les  d^peches  des  ambassadeurs  et  des  cours  qui 
^orrespondoient  avec  sa  cour.  J'en  eu  la  preuve  par  le  dechifirement 
4e  DOS  propres  d^p^ches  et  de  celles  de  notre  cour,  m§me  celles  qui 
^toient  6crites  avec  le^chifire  le  plus  complique  et  le  plus  recent ;  que 
ce  m^me  cabinet  avoit  trouye  le  moyen  de  se  procurer  les  depeches 
de  plusieurs  cours  de  TEurope,  de  leurs  envoy^s  et  de  leurs  agens, 
par  I'infid^Hte  ct  Taudace  des  directeiirs  et  maitres  de  postes  des  tron- 
tieres  soudoyes.  A  cet  efiet,  on  m*avoit  remis  des  copies  de  depeches 
du  comte  de  Vergennes,  notre  ambassadeur  a  Stockholm,  du  marquis 
de  Pont  a  Berlin,  des  depeches  secretes  du  roi  de  Prusse  a  ses  agens 
#ecrets  a  Vienne  et  a  Paris,  agens  auxquels  seuls  il  confioit  la  vrate 
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marche  de  ss  poHtique,  et  dont  la  mission  4toit  eiiti^ntent  ignoree 
de  ses  envoy6s  en  titre.  '^    I.  272—274'. 

Such  an  adventure  as  this^  we  presume,  is  not  quite  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  diplomacy ;  but  the  truly  singular  part 
of  it  is  to  come. 

.  *  Un  jour,  6tonn6  de  toutes  les  nouvelles  d^courertes  que  me  pro-* 
curoit  le  zele  toujours  croissant  de  I'liomme  masqu^,  et  surpris  de 
son  profond  silence  pour  obtenir  de  nouvelles  sommes,  je  pris  avec 
moi  cinq  cents  ducats,  et  je  lui  dis  j'avois  ordre  de  lui  donner  cettc 
gratification  :  quelle  fut  sa  r^ponse  ?  "  Monsieur,  apprenez  a  me  ju- 
*^  ger ;  car  vous  ne  me  connoitrez  jamais,  et  la  moindre  recherchBT 
**  pour  y  parvenir  feroit  tarir  la  source  ou  vous  puisez.  D'apres  le 
",  r61e  que  je  joue,  je  n  ai  pas  droit  a  votre  estime  :  je  ne  me  dissi-' 
*'  mule  pas  ma  faute  ;  mais  je  suis  un  honiiete  criminel :  j'avois  im-, 
•^  perieusement  besoin  de  mille  ducats  ;  il  me  les  falloit  sur-le-champ ; 

je  n'ai  pas  trouve  d'autre  moyen  de  me  les  procurer :  je  dendrai 

ma  parole  tant  que  vous  serez  en  place,  mais  je  ne  recevrai  plus 
*'  un  denier.  Toute  autre  tentative  seroit  inutile,  et  pourroit  ralen- 
**  tir  ma  bonne  volonte.  "  J'ai  rendu  compte  au  ministre  de  cette 
r6ponse,  et  de  fait,  les  coraptes  de  Tambassade  n*ont  pas  fait  men- 
tion de  sommes  plus  fortes  pour  cet  objet  que  les  premiers  mille 
ducats. 

'  Quand,  au  mois  d'aout  1774*,  le  baron  de  Breteuil  fut  nomme 
pour  remplacer  le  prince  Louis,  mon  honnete  criminel  me  dit :  "  At- 
"  tendez-vous  a  ne  plus  entendre  parler  de  moi  des  que  le  nouvel  am- 
''  bassadeur  sera  arriv6  ici.  Je  connois  la  politique  des  cours :  vous 
**  recevrez  suremtnt  Tordre  de  confier  le  fil  de  vos  d^couvertes,  et 
*^  tout  sera  mis  en  oeuvre  pour  remonter  k  la  source  :  vous  perdrez 
^^  votre  temps  et  vos  peines.  Si  d'indiscretes  perquisitions:  pouvoient 
**  aboutir  a  me  donner  des  inquietudes,  j,e  sais  le  parti  que  j'aurois  a 
**  prendre :  vous  pourriez  peut-etre  me  necessiter  a  une  evasion  qui 
V  rendroit  a  jamais  malheureux  unhomme  qui  vous  a  rendu  service^ 
*^  mais  vous  n'en  feriez  pas  moins  tarir  lar  source  des  avantages  qui 
*'  cesseront  a  votre  depart.  "  '  I.  308 — 310. 
.  Among  the  many  singular  discoveries  this  treachery  of  the 
Austrian  Commis  brought  to  lights  was  that  of  the  double  mi- 
nistry of  Louis  XVth.  This  monarch,  like  all  other  weak 
princes,  had,  as  is  well  known,  two  sets  of  ministers ;  the  one 
avowed,  and  ostensible — the  other  secret,  and  enjoying  the  real 
confidence  of  their  master.  The  Abb^  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  correspondence  kept  up  by  the  secret  ministry  in 
all  the  courts  of  Europe. 

^  Ce  m^me  cabinet  avoit  decouvert  la  correspondance  tres-secrdte 
de  la  politique  priv6e  de  Louis  XV ;  correspondance  parfaitement 
ignor^e  de  son  conseil,  et  surtout  de  son  ministre  des  affaires  6trani 
gdres.  Le  comte  de  Broglie,  qui  avoit  succ^de  au  feu  prince  d6 
Conti,  6toit  le  ministre  priv^  et  surtout  tres-cach6  d'une  diplomatic 
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aussi  extraordinaire :  il  avoit  pour  secretaire  M.  Favier  auquel  ses 
connoissances  et  ses  ouvrages  diplomatiques  ont  fait  una  reputation^ 
et  enfin  M.  Dumourier,  61eve  de  Favier.  Le  mystere  de  cette  poli- 
tique priv6e  n'etoit  pas  confie  a  tous  nos  ambassadeurs  ;  quelquetbis 
c'etoit  le  secretaire  d'ambassade  ou  tout  autre  FraiK^ais  qui,  voyageant 
sous  differens  pretextes,  6toit  trouv6  propre  a  jouer  ce  role.  Le 
comte  de  Broglie  ne  confioit  le  fil  de  ce  labyrinthe  qu*d  des  persohnes 
dont  il  avoit  6prouv6  rattachement  et  la  discretion.  Une  confiance 
si  marqu6e  et  des  rapports  si  intimes  avec  le  roi  qui  gratifioit  lui-meme 
sur  sa  cassette  ce  travail  myst6rieux,  ne  pouvoient  que  flatter  ceux 
qui  s'en  trouvoient  honor6&. '     I.  274-275. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  Abbe  from  Vienna,  besran  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  Necklace,  which  is  detailed  at  great  length 
in  this  publication,  and  with  every  appearance  of  care  and  au- 
thenticity. It  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  grossly  misrepre* 
rented,  that  we  shall  shortly  state  it  to  our  readers. 

The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  a  very  vain,  extravagant,  and 
weak  man.-  By  some  severe  animadversions  upon  her  mother 
flie  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  who  constantly  refused  to  receive  him 
into  favour,  and  treated  him  on  all  occasions  with  marked  con- 
tempt. To  be  in  disgrace  with  a  Queen  of  such  power  and  a- 
Pendancy,  was  the  greatest  evil  of  which  a  French  courtier  could 
form  any  conception ;  and,  accordingly,  the  great  object  of  the 
Cardinal's  life  was  to  convert  the  Queen  into  a  better  disposi- 
tion :  But  he  bowed,  and  lived,  and  laboured  in  vain— the  Royal 
hatred  was  deep  and  incurable. 

While  the  Cardinal  was  thus  sighing  over  his  disgrace,  he 
happened  to  fall  into  the  society  of  a  Madame  la  Motte^  a  wo- 
man of  bad  reputation,  considerable  abilities,  and  great  talent 
for  intrigue.  She  had  the  address  to  persuade  his  Eminency 
that  she  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Queen,  who  had  patron- 
ised her  first  of  all  from  Compassion  for  her  reduced  situation^ 
and,  from  one  stage  of  favour  and  approbation  to  another.  Had 
become  fond  of  her  society,  and  wai^  in  the  habit  of  sending  for 
her  repeatedly  to  Versailles.  This  opportunity  of  restoring  him- 
self to  favour  was  not  to  be  lost.  Tlie  Cardinal  eagerly  culti- 
vated the  favour  of  Madame  la  Motte — ^prevailed  upon  her  to 
mention  his  name  to  the  Queen,  his  misery,  his  despair,  the 
Eagerness  witli  which  he  sought  to  redeem  his  character,  and  to 
ascend  into  the  heaven  of  Royal  favour,  Madame  la  Motte 
^as  an  incomparable  actress:  It  is  needless  to  say  by  what  nice 
gradations  her  Majesty  was  softened — the  rage  into  which  she 
tell  when  first  the  name  of  Rohan  was  mentioned — the  immense 
difficulty  with  which  she  was  appeased — ^and  the  various  staged 
pf  iisteningt  relenting,  considering,  fluctuating,  doubting,  ^* 
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giving,  approving,  and  restoring  to  favour.  This  took  up  a 
space  of  some  weeks ;  in  the  course  of  which  time,  the  Cardinal 
Culley  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  Queen  had  particular 
reasbns  for  not  altering  her  manner  towards  him  at  Court ;  and 
that,  though  she  had  really  forgiven  him,  she  wished  their  inter- 
course, and  all  further  explanation,  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  Madame  la  Motte.  As  the  suit  of  th^  Cardinal  ad- 
vanced in  this  imaginary  intercourse,  he  became  bolder,  and 
pressed  so  hard  for  some  mark  of  Royal  reconciliation,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  he  should  be  gratified.  Every  variety  ot 
scoundrel  may  be  found  within  a  streetVlength,  in  London  or 
Paris.  M.  Villette,  a  pseudo-grapher  of  the  gresitest  emi- 
nence, counterfeited  the  handwriting  and  signature  of  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  the  Cardinal  received  from  time  to  time 
little  billets-doux,  which  filled  him  full  of  the  basest  and  most, 
contemptible  happiness.  In  a  little  time  this  correspondence 
became  more  interesting ;  and  the  Queen  begged  the  Cardinal 
would  accommodate  her  with  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  oi 
money.  The  money  was  raised  by  the  eager  Ecclesiastic ;  and 
proved  so  truly  accommodating  to  Madame  la  Motte  and  her 
connexions,  that  a  similar  loan  was  soon  after  required,  and  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  amiable  and  unsuspecting  simplicity.  When 
men  pay  money,  however,  they  require  something  in  return  for 
their  money ;  and  the  Queen  promised  the  Cardinal  an  interview 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  woman  of  the  Palais-Royal,  resem- 
bling the  Queen  in  person  and  voice,  was  hired  and  tutored  by 
the  .conspirators.  The  Cardinal  fell  on  his  knees  in  an  ecstasy 
ef  turpitude,  and  was  proceeding  to  roll  and  lick  the  dust,  when 
the  interview  was  purposejiy  interrupted,  and  the  Cardinal  retir- 
ed, dissolved  in  gratitude  and  delight.  This  scene,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  in  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  narrative, 
we  shall  present  to  our  readers,  in  the  words  of  his  Eminency's 
reverend  protege. 

*  La  comtesse  de  la  Motte  avoit  remarque,  dans  les  promenades  du 
Palais-Royal  a  Paris,  une  fille  d'une  belle  taille,  dont  le  profil  ressem- 
i)loit  a  la  reine ;  elle  jeta  les  yeux  sur  elle  pour  ^tre  Tactrice  princi- 
pale  de  la  scene  du  bosquet.  Cette  fille  se  nommoit  d'Oliva :  on  lui 
persuada  que  le  petit  spectacle  o^  elle  alloit  6tre  employ6e  6toit  d6- 
fiire  par  la  reine  qui  vouloit  s*en  amuser :  la  recompense  ofFerte  fit 
bi^ntot  accepter  ce  r61e  par  une  creature  qui  faisoit  trafic  de  ses 
i^harmes; 

*  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva  arriva  done  k  Versailles,  conduite  par  M.  de 
la  Motte,  dans  un  carrosse  de  remise,  dont  le  cocher  a  6t6  entendu 
au  proces  ;  on  la  mena  d'abord  reconnoitre  le  lieu  de  la  sc^ne  od  elle 
dvoit  dtre  secretement  conduite  a  onze  heures  du  soir  par  M.  de  la 
Motte :  la  on  lui  Si  faire  ubc  r#p6titio&  du  rdle  qu'etfe  devoit  jon^ 
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tt  des  paroles  qu'elle  devoit  prononcer.  Elle  ^toit  pr^veaue  qu'il  $e 
pr^senteroit  a  elle,  dans  le  bosquet,  un  grand  homme  en  redingote 
bleue,  avec  un  grand  chapeau  rabattu,  qui  s*approcheroit  d*elle,  lui 
baiseroit  la  main  avec  respect ;  qu'elle  lui  diroit  a  voix  basse :  *'  Je 
•*  n'ai  qu'un  moment  a  vous  donner ;  je  suis  contente  de  vous ;  je 
**  vais  bientot  vous  clever  ^  la  plus  haute  faveur  ; "  qu'ensuite  elle 
hii  remettroit  une  boite  et  une  rose ;  qu'alors,  an  bruit  des  personnes 
qui  s'approchoient,  elle  diroit  toujours  k  voix  basse :  ''  Voila  Ma^ 
dame  et  madame  ^  Artois  ;  il  faut  s^eloigner. "  On  avoit  aussi  mon-* 
tr^  au  cardinal  le  bosquet  convenu,  et  Tendroit  par  o^  il  devoit  en« 
trer,  en  lui  disant  que  1^  il  ppurroit  epancher  sans  contrainte  ses  sen- 
timens  de  devouement,  s^expliquer  sur  ce  qui  Fint^ressoit,  et  que, 
pour  temoignage  de  ses  bontes,  la  reine  devoit  lui  remettre  une  boite 
oil  seroit  son  portrait  et  une  rose.  II  etoit  connu  a  Versailles  que 
]a  reine  se  promenoit  quelquefois  les  «oirs  dans  les  bosquets  avec 
Madame  et  madame  la  comtesse  d'Artois.  La  nuit  du.  rendez  vous 
arrivee,  le  cardind,  habille  comme  il  avoit  ete  convenu,  se  rendit  sur 
la  terrasse  du  chateau  avec  le  baron  de  Planta ;  la  comtesse  de  la 
Motte  devoit  y  venir  en  domino  noir  Tavertir  du  moment  ou  la  soi 
disante  reine  se  rendroit  au  bosquet.  La  nuit  etoit  assez  obscure  ; 
rheure  indiquee  s*ecouloit ;  madame  de  la  Motte  ne  paroissoit  pas : 
rinquietude  gagnoit  le  cardinal,  lorsque  le  domino  noir  vint  a  sa  ren- 
contre et  lui  dit :  **  Je  sors  de  chez  la  reine ;  elle  est  tres-contrariee^ 
elle  ne  pourra  point  prolonger  Tentretien  comme  elle  Tavoit  desire; 
Madame  et  madame  la  comtesse  d^Artois  lui  ont  propose  de  se  pro- 
mener  avec  elle :  rendez-vous  vite  au  bosquet ;  elle  s'^chappera,  et, 
inalgre  le  court  intervalle,  elle  vous  donnera  des  preuves  non  6qui« 
¥oques  de  sa  protection  et  de  sa  bienveillance. "  Le  cardinal  se 
porta  aa  lieu  de  la  scdne ;  madame  de  la  Motte  et  le  baron  de  Planta 
8*6cart^ent  pour  attendre  le  retcur  du  prince.  La  scene  fut  jou6e 
comme  Tavoit  compiosee  madame  de  la  Motte :  la  pretendue  reine, 
en  deshabilll  du  soir,  avoit  le  costume  et  Tattitude  de  la  personne 
qu'elle  representoit.  .  Le  cardinal,  en  s'approchant,  marqua  sensibi- 
lite  et  respect ;  la  fausse  reine  pronon^a  a  voix  basse  les  paroles  qu'on 
lui  avoit  dictees,  remit  la  boite  convenue :  le  bruit  qu'on  avoit  con- 
certe  s  etant  fait  entendre,  il  faliut  se  separer  avec  un  peu  de  preci- 
pitation. M.  le  cardinal  vint  rejoindre  madame  de  la  Motte  et  le 
baron  de  Planta  qui  Tattendoient ;  il  se  plaignit  avec  amertume  du 
facheux  contre-temps  qui  Tavoit  priv6  du  bonheur  de  prolonger  un 
entretien  si  interessant  pour  lui.  Chacun  se  retira.  Le  cardinal 
paroissoit  tres-persuade  qu'il  avoit  parle  a  la  reine  et  en  avoit  regu 
tine  boite.  La  dame  de  la  Motte  s*applaudit  du  succes  de  sa  ruse. 
La  d'Oliva,  interess^e  au  secret  du  role  qu'elle  venoit  de  jouer,  fut 
ramenee  a  Paris,  et  bien  pay^  de  sa  complaisance  ;  M.  de  la  Motte 
et  Villette,  qui  avoient  simule  les  pas  et  les  voix  convenues  pour 
Bbregec  Tentretien,  se  reunirent  a  madame  de  la  Motte,  et  t'ous  se 
felicitdrent  de  cet  heureux  resultat. '  H.  82-85. 
About  this  time  Messrs  Boehmer  and  Basnage,' jewellers  ia 
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]|^aris,  were  possessed  of  a  necklace  of  diamonds  of  extraordi* 
nary  value  and  beauty.  The  price  they  fixed  upon  it  was 
t,800j^000  livres :  it  had  been  offered  to  the  Queen,  and  rejected 
by  her  as  too  expensive.  One  of  the  Lavillette  forgeries  an- 
nounced to  the  Cardinal  that  her  Majesty  was  very  desirous  of 
employing  him  in  a  secret  negotiation  of  the  greatest  importance 
tQ  her,  tlie  details  of  which  were  entrusted  to  Madame  la  Mott^ 
and  would  be  by  her  revealed  to  the  Cardinal.  This  secret  negor 
tiation  was,  of  course,  to  purohaae  the  necklace  lor  the  Queen  upr 
on  his  own  credit.  The  necklace  accordingly  is  bought  by  the 
Cardinal  for  ker  Majesty  t  and  sold  in  L(»iaon  fay  Madame  la 
Motte.  The- jewellers  come  to  an  explanation  with  the  Queen—- 
and  the  Cardinal  and  Madame  la  Motte  are  put  upon  dieir  tria;L 
One  of  the  dramatis  persorue  is  Cagliostro,  a  compound  of  mad- 
ness and  imposture,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  a  very  ex- 
traordinary ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal,  but  to 
have  had  no  participation  in  the  villany  of  Madame  la  Motte. 
in  the  trial,  it  appeared,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Cardinal 
Was  imiocent,  and  that  he  had  been  completely  duped  by 
Madame  la  Motte.  Nor  was  there  any  reason,  from  the 
evidence,  to  believe  that  any  guilt  attached  to  the  Queen, 
|hat  Madame  la  Motte  had  acted  under  her  direction^  or 
that  she  had  had  any  share  in  the  deceit  practised  upon  the 
Cardinal.  It  stuck  to  her,  however ;  and,  during  the  French 
Revolution,  was  made  use  of  to  increase  the  public  hatred  a- 
gainst  that  unfortunate  woman.  *  Every  honest  Jacobin  will^ 
of  course,  believe  that  the  Queen  planned  the  whole  scheme, 
I'eceived  the  money,  and  sacrificed  Madame  la  Motte  to  save 
her  own  reputation.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  see  why  as  strict 
justice  is  not  as  due  to  a  queen  as  to  any  other  person :  and  we  do 
firmly  believe  Marie  Antoinette  (whatever  were  her  other  faults) 
to  have  been  innocent  of  this.  The  singularity  of  the  stofy  is,  that 
a  person  of  the  Cardinal's  age,  dignity,  and  acquaintance  widi 
the  world,  should  have  been  so  miserably  dupea  by  an  adven- 
turer, whom  any  schoolboy,  conversant  with  Gil  Bias,  ought  to 
have  detected  and  handed  over  to  the  police.  But  the  holy 
man  ^eems  to  have  been  quite  mad  with  baseness  and  credulity. 
^Ucn  as  bishops  love  queens,  w^e  do  not  think  we  have  one 
on  the  Bench  who  could  have  been. the  dupe  of  Madame  la 
Motte. 
'    The  principal  facts  which  the  Abb^  touches  on  in  the  reign 


'  *  The  Dutchess  de  Polignac,  no  doubt,  was  sent  over  to  Bath  bf 
the  Queen,  to  keep  Madame  la  Motte  quiet  with  money ;  but  AbJ!$ 
l^as,  in  all  p;:obability,  the-mere  cowardice  of  tlie  Court. 
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^  \jfmB  XVv,  ajpe  the  dismissal  of  the  Due  d' Aiguillon,  the  re- 
cal  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  the  disgrace  of  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou,  the  reestabUshment  of  the  Parhaiiaent  of  Paris,  the 
^mimstrations  of  M,  Turgot,  Necker,  Joly  de  Fleury,  and  the 
•intrigues  of  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  to  put  the  Queen  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  After  this  comes  the  administration  of  Calonne, 
his  dismissal,  the  recal  of  Necker,  the  States-General,  and  the 
Revdlution. 

We  have  often  observed,  that  there  is  no  species  of  hatred 
greater  than  that  *which  a  man  of  mediocritij  bears  to  a  mH7i  of 
genius.  JFIis  reach  of  thought,  his  successful  combinations  and 
his  sadden  felicities,  are  never  forgiven  by  those  whom  nature 
.has  fashioned  in  a  less  perfect  mould.  The  eagle  cannot  spar, 
but  the  crows  are  chattermg  against  him.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
xu^ufse  of  our  existence,  many  respectable,  limited  men,  whose 
highest  gratification  it  would  have  been  to  have  tormented  men 
of  genius  with  red-hot  pincers;  and  torn  tliera  limb  from  limb, 
victims  to  insulted  mediocrity.  Such  are  the  feelings  of  the 
excellent  Abbe  towards  the  minister  Turgot,  one  of  the  wisest, 
most  enlightened,  and  virtuous  men  that  ever  directed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  French  monarchy : — dismissed,  at  the  first  clamour 
against  improvement,  by  the  unfortunate  timidity  and  irresolu- 
tion of  Louis  the  XVIth.  The  appointment  ot  the  Count  de 
S^gur  to  the  ministry,  instead  of  the  Count  de  Puysegur,  is  a 
very  entertaining  story ;  and  serves,  more  than  a  tnousand  vo- 
lumes could  do,  to  show  in  what  manner  the  affairs  of  that  un- 
fortunate Court  were  conducted. 

*  Ce  renvoi  indispensable  donna  cependant  du  degout  et  de  Tennui 
au  comte  de  Maurepas  ;  toute  secousse  dans  le  ministere  ou  dans 
le  gouvernemeot  6toit  un  vrai  tourment  pour  son  ame,  amie  de  la  paix 
et  du  repos ;  aussi  quand  le  roi  le  consulta  sur  le  successeur  du  prince 
de  Montbarrey,  ii  parut  tres-peu  dispos6  a  designer  quelqu*un,  afin, 
dis.oit-il,  de  n'etre  rcsponsable  de  ses  faits  et  gestes.  Presse  ntian- 
moins  par  Louis  XVI,  il  indiqua  le  comte  de  Puysegur,  lieutenanjt- 
general  des  armies,  et  grand'croix  de  Tordre  de  Saint-Louis  :  il  ajouta 
qu'il  lui  croyoit  des  connoissances  militaires  et  du  talent ;  mais  il 
n'engagea  pas  le  roi  a  le  nommer. 

'  Pendant  ce  temps,  le  parti  de  la  reine  s'agitoit  pour  assurer  a 
cette  princesse  une  influence  pr^ponderante  dans  le  gouvcrnement ; 
la  nomination  d'un  ministre  de  la  guerre  de  son  choix,  y  etoit  un 
acheminement  puissant.  La  reine  6toit  done  circonvenue  afin  de  la 
determiner  a  user  enfin  de  tout  son  ascendant  sur  le  coeur  et  Tesprit 
de  son  auguste  epoux,     *'  Quel  moment  plus  favorable  a  saisir  pour 

ne  pas  etre  refusee?     La  sante  de  M.  de  Maurepas  d^clinoit 

l^nsiblement ;  un  acces  de  goutte,  auquel  son  grand  age  Tempe- 
**  cherqit  enfin  de  resister,  pouvoit  inopinement  enlever  ce  ministre 
<<  ^  la  ^OAfiance  du  roi :  il  devenoit  done  instant  de  commeacer^i 
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*'  6tab]ir  sa  domination  par  le  choix  de  ministres  enti^rement  d^ 
"  voues. " 

'  Tels  etoient  les  conseils  donnas  a  Marie- Antoinette. 

^  Parmi  let  personnes  adniiies  dans  Vintimite  de  la  reine,  se  trou* 
voit  le  comte  de  Bezenval,  surnomnae  le  Suisse  de  Cythere,  grand'croix 
de  Tordie  de  Saint-Louis.  Sans  cesse  occup^  de  donner  a  sa  majesty 
les  preuves  du  plus  entier  d^vouemeni,  il  crfft  pouvoir  lui  proposer 
pour  le  ministere  de  la  guerre  le  comte  de  Segur,  lieutenaiit-g6neral, 
nomine  capable,  disoit-il,  clecor6  du^remier  ordre  de  TEtat  (celui 
du  Saint-Esprit),  ministre  dont  le  porte-feuille  ne  contiendroit  jamais 
que  le  r^sultat  des  desii  s  de  la  souveraine.  Ce  choix  fut  aje^re^ :  d^s 
le  soir  meme  le  comte  de  S^gur  fut  propos6  au  roi.  Louis  XVI 
chcrissoit  la  reine ;  si  quelquefois  il  repoussoit  avec  dureti  les  de- 
mandes  de  son  epouse,  c*6toit  I'effet  d'un  premier  mouvement  qu*il  ne 
pouvoit  r^primer,  et  qui  provenoit  d*uue  education  neglig6e  et  d'un 
caractere  que  Ton  n'ayoit  pas  dompt^  dans  les  premieres  ann^es  de  sa 
jeunesse :  on  pourroit  ajouter  que  ses  brusqueries  avoient  ^galement 
pour  cause  la  defiance  de  ses  propres  moyens.  Cependant  on  savoit 
generalement  que  Louis  XVI,  dans  beaucoup  d'occasions,  aimoit  ^ 
donner  k  son  illustre  compagne  les  temoignages  de  la  plus  vive  ten- 
dresse.  La  demande  du  ministere  de  la  guerre  pour  M.  de  Segur  fut 
done  accordee  avec  d'autant  plus  de  plaisir  et  de  promptitude,  que  les 
noms  de  Segur  et  de  Puysegur  se  confondant  dans  Tesprit  du  roi,  il 
imagina,  dans  le  premier  moment,  que  le  ministre  propose  par  la 
reine  6toit  celui  indiqu6  par  M.  de  Maurepas.  **  Je  le  veux  bien, 
**  dit  Louis  XVI ;  M.  de  Maurepas  m'en  a  deja  parl6.  "  La  reine> 
satisfaite,  mande  a  Finstant  le  comte  de  S6gur,  le  presente  elle-meme 
au  roi  qui  lui  dit :  '^  Allez  remercier  M.  de  Maurepas  qui  m'a  par]€ 
**  de  vous. "  Le  nouveau  ministre  se  rend  chez  le  comte  de  Maurepas 
pour  lui  exprimer  toute  sa  reconnoissance  de  la  grace  signal6e  dont  le 
Toi  venoit  de  Thonorer.  "  C'est  a  vous,  monsieur  le  comte,  ajoxita- 
*'  t-il,  que  j'en  suis  redevable. "  Le  ministre  principal,  6tonn6  de 
tette  nomination  inattendue  dont  le  roi  ne  I'avoit  pas  encore  entre- 
teiiu,  repondit  a  M.  de  Segur  avec  s^cheresse :  "  Je  desire,  mon- 
'**  sieur,  que  le  roi  soit  content  du  choix  qu*il  vient  de  faire,  mala 
**  je  vous  assure  que  je  n*y  ai  aucune  part.  **  Le  resultat  de  cette 
cntrevue,  dont  M.  de  Segur  vint  bien  vite  rendre  conipte  a  la  reine, 
donna  beaucoup  d*inquietude  au  parti  qui  triomphoit  deji. 

*  Le  comte  de  Maurepas  s«  crut  supplant^  ;  et,  dans  xm  premier 
mouvement,  il  ecrivit  au  rqi  "  qu*il  prioit  sa  majeste,  puisque  ses  ser- 
**  vices  n'etoient  plus  juges  utiles,  de  trouver  bon  qu'il  se  retirat  a 
**  Pont-chartrain  poiir'soigner  sa  sante  et  y  terminer  ses  jours  avec 
**  tranquil]ite.  "  II  donnia  en  meme  temps  les  ordre«  de  tout  dis- 
poser pour  son  depart.  M.  de  Maurepas  m'appela  chez  lui  pour  me 
rendre  des  papiers  dont  il  avoit  desire  la  communication ;  apr^  qu'il 
me  les  eut  remis,  il  me  fit,  avec  sa  bienveillahce  ordinaire,  le  recit 
de  ce  qui  venoit  d'arriver,  et  me  dit  qu'il  avoit  pris  la  resolution  de 
ke  retirer  a  Pont-chartr^n.     J'cKtois  occupe  k  la  combattre  0ve<^ 
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chaleur,  lorsqu'on  vint ie  chercher  de  la  part  du  roi.  L'appartement 
de  M.  de  Maurepas  etoit  le  m^me  qu'avoit  occupe  madanae  du 
Barry ;  il  commuaiquoit  a  celui  du  roi  par  un  escalier  d^robe.  Le 
ministre  descendit  sur-le-champ»  et  trouva  le  roi  et  la  reine  reunis^ 
qui  raccueillirent  avec  la  plus  grande  bonte,  et  lui  temoignerent  Tun 
et  Tautre  combien  il»  ^toient  afFectes  d'un  evenement  qui  Taffligeoit 
au  point  dc  vouloir  leg  abandonner.  Leurs  majestes  daignerent 
I'assurer  que  jamais  ei^os  n'avoient*  eu  Fiatention  de  lui  causer  ua 
pareil  desagrement.  **  J*ai  cru,  ajouta  le  roi,  que  vous  m'aviez  inr 
**  dique  le  comte  de  SSgur. — Mo  a,  sire,  repondit  M.  de  Maurepas ; 
**  c'etoit  le  comte  de  Puysegur, — Eh  bien !  reprit  aussitot  sa  ma- 
•*  jeste,  M .  de  Segur  n'est  pas  encore  installe,  je  vais  revoquer  sa 
**  nomination.  "  La  reine  ajouta  avec  cette  grace  qui  lui  6toit  toute 
particutidre  :  **  Je  serais  la  premii^re  a  solliciter  cette  revoca- 
*^  tion,  si  la  retraite  d'un  homme  en  qui  le  roi  a  mis  si  justement 
'^  sa  confiance,  devoit  en  ^tre  la  suite. "  M.  de  Maurepas,  touche 
de  tant  de  deference,  crut  devoir  ne  pas  se  laisser  vaincre  en  gen6ro« 
site :  il  representa  au  roi  que  ^^  cette  nomination  ^tant  connue  et  faite 
*^  sur  la  demande  de  la  reine,  il  etoit  de  la  dignite  royale  de  la  main- 
'<  tenir ;  que  les  bont^s  actuelles  de  leurs  majestes  le  dedommageoient 
"  amplement  de  cette  meprise,  qui  lui  avoit  efiectivement  fait  croire 
^  qu'il  n*6toit  plus  digne  de  leur  confiance ;  qu'on  pouvoit  faire  Tes- 
^^  sai  des  talens  du  comte  de  Segur,  et  qu'il  le  seconderoit  de  son 
*^  mieux  par  respect  pour  le  choix  du  roi  et  la  protection  de  la 
**  reine. " 

^  Leurs  majestes,  chann6es  de  ce  resultat,  ordonn^rent  au  nouveau 
ministre  de  retourner  chez  M.  de  Maurepas  le  remercier,  et  de  ne 
f  ien  faire  sans  ses  conseils  et  son  aveu. '  I.  543-8. 

As  he  advances  in  the  Revolution,  bur  good  Abb^  becomes 
very  dull,  and  very  foolish.  Of  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  that 
miserable  period  of  human  history,  there  cannot  be,  and  there 
are  not,  two  opinions^  But  though  they  failed  in  it,  the  French 
had  a  right  to  make  the  effort  for  a  better  government.  They 
lived  under  a  despotism  which  every  wise  and  good  man  must 
•have  wished  to  destroy.  There  existed  among  them  privileged 
peers,  monopolizing  all  honours,  offices,  and  distinctions,  and 
^exempt  from  burthens.  They  were  governed  by  valets,  mis- 
tresses, and  chambermaids.  Property  had  no  security  from 
royal  rapacity,  nor  liberty  from  royal  caprice.  Such  a  state  of 
things  naturally  engendered  that  universal  hatred  and  contempt 
of  their  rulers  which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  revolutions.  It 
so  happened,  that  they  broudit  upon  themselves  worse  evilg 
than  they  attempted  to  cure.  This  does  not  show,  however,  that 
there  was  no  evil,  and  could  be  no 'cure;  but  only  that  they  mis- 
took the  ciire.  The  Abbe  Georgel,  indeed,  is  of  a  different 
opinion :  and  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  only  legitimate  object 
for  which  thirty  millions  of  French  people  exllted,  was  the  coia- 
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fort  and  happiness  of  thdr  King  and  Queen*  By  iiB,  on  this  side 
of  die  water,  it  has  occasionally  been  contended,  that  kuiga  and 
queens  were  at  first  invented,  and  are  still  paid,  fed,  lodged  and 
clothed)  for  the  good  and  convenience  of  their  people  ;-^-4rutli8 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  insist  upon  too  often^  for  fear  kingb 
should  be  reverenced  too  little — ^but  which  it  is  right  to  bring 
forward  sometimes,  lest  kings  should  forget  themselves  into  ty- 
rants, and  subjects  mto  slaves. 


.  Aet.  VIII.     Manuscrit  de  Vide  d!Elhe.    De^  Bourbons  en  1 8 1 5. 

Publie  par  le  Comte .    8vo,    pp.  100.     Ridgwiiy,  Loq- 

don,  181^. 

*  nnnis  is  a  very  singular  publication ;  and  so  greatly  superior 

*  -^   in  merit  to  all  the  others  which  have  either  proceeded  froiki 
'  the  persons  about  Buonaparte,  or  been  imposed  upon  the  world 

as  his  and  theirs,  diat  we  are  induced  to  take  notice  of  it.  THe 
St  Helena  manuscript,  by  far  the  cleverest  of  the  former  jwoduc- 
tions  of  this  class,  is  now  generally  admitted  not  to  be  authenti<? ; 
.  although  the  best  informed  persons,  and  those  who  intimately 
know  both  the  man  and  the  events, — arma  virumque^ — are  agroed 
that  it  bears  marks  x>f  some  authority,  and  are  disposed  to  think 
at  the  work  of  wiriters  who  have  been  much  in  Buonaparte^s  so- 
ciety. The  tract  now  before  us,  is  given  to  the  world  b&  l^s 
own  work  ;  and  a  very  absurd  story  is  told  in  the  Preface,  which 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  making  most  readers  throw 
down  the  book  as  a  clumsy  fiction.  The  editor  says,  that  Buo- 
naparte sent  for  him  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  20th 
February  1815,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  wrote  for  an  hour 
with  a  pencil;  that  he  then  gave  him  the  paper  to  copy,  which 
was  done  with  some  difiiculty,  and  was  found  to  contain  merely 
the  argument  or  contents  of  a  treatise  in  several  chapters ;  that 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  he  was  called 
up  and  ordered  again  to  attend,  when  Buonaparte  dictated  to 
him  till  ten  o'clock  as  quick  as  he  could  speak.  He  adds,  that 
though  he  wrote  short-hand,  he  had  much  difficulty  in  following 
him,  ^nd  was  several  times  obliged  to  stop  and  rest  his  fingers^ 
which  could  not  continue  their  work.;  and  he  found  that  Buo- 
naparte's rate  of  dictating  was  twenty  octavo  pages  in  an  hour. 
The  fatigue,  it  seems,  prejirented  him  from  finishing  the  copy 
befoie  the  26tb,  when  Buonaparte  left  Elba,  and  mtended  to 
take  the  writing  with  him,  as  a  sort  of  extended  manifesto  of 
his  reasons  against  the  Bourbons.  Having  known  thepers9Q 
to  whom  the  St  Helena  manuscript  was  sent,  the  editor  thoti^t 
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it  right  to  entrust  Wm  with  this  also,  that  he  might  make  sudk 
-tise  of  it  as  '  the  Master '  would  be  likely  to  sanction. 

Now,  aU  this  story  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory. Who  ever  thought  of  writing  a  book  in  so  preposterous  an 
drder  ?  Who  begins  with  composing  the  table  of  contents,  and 
then  filling  them  up  ?  Those  contents,  too,  occupy  only  four  small 
J)ages ;  and  yet  they  took  an  hour's  waiting.  The  book  itself  lA 
'seventy-six  widely  printed  octavo  pages,  of  only  twenty-six  linet 
to  a  page ;  yet  it  took  about  seven  hours  short-hand  writing  to 
Unish.     The  rate  of  writing  is  said  to  have  been  twenty  octavo 

f)ages  an  h(9ur;  which  would  give  140  pages  instead  of  76 ;  un*- 
ess  we  suppose  that  the  written  pages  were  but  half  as  large  as 
the  printed  ones — which  woula  make  them  contain  only  thirteal 
short  lines  each ;  and  anv  one  may  find,  upon  trial,  that  ninety 
such  pages  could  be  easily  read  in  an  hour  so  deliberately,  as 
to  be  taken  down  in  short-hand  word  for  word.  Indeed,  above 
twenty  such  pages  could  easily  be  written  in  the  usual  haiid^ 
within  the  space  of  an  hour. — That  Buonaparte  should  have 
made  such  an  exertion,  and  then  lost  sight  of  the  manuscript, 
by  not  requiring  the  extended  copy  to  be  delivered  when  he 
wanted  to  use  it,  is  Miother  incredible  circumstance  in  this  rela- 
tion. Finally,  its  coming  through  the  same  chaimel  with  aa 
admitted  fabrication,  the  St  Helena  manuscript,  the  authentic 
city  of  which  the  present  editor  appears  to  recognise,  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  disbelieving  every  particular  in  the  Preface. 

In  answer  to  this  most  suspicious  introduction,  of  the  work,  it 
is  said  diat  the  whole  account  thus  given  is  a  fiction,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  real  channel  through  which  Buor 
naparte  has  transmitted  the  manuscript;  that  the  manuscript; 
Was  written  to  his  dictation;  and  that  persons  of  undoubted 
credit  have  seen  it  in  the  handwriting  of  one  well  known  for  his 
intimate  connexion  with  the  alleged  author.  Against  external 
evidence,  such  as  this  of  the  handwriting,  there  is  no  contend- 
ing ;  and,  if  the  fact  be  so,  *  we  must  conclude,  that  at  least 
ihe  piece  'in  question  comes  from  those  who  are  about  Buona- 
parte, and  in  his  confidence;  but  then  it  must  be  admitted^ 
that  they  are.  the  most  foolish  of  mankind,  to  usher  in  their  work 
to  the  public,  with  a  tale  which  prepossesses  every  judiciouis 
reacler  against  its  claims  to  authenticity ;  trumping  up  this  story, 

*  The  maiiusGript,  we  understand,  is  still  in  England ;  and  we 
jbnye  been  infoirined,  on  authority  that  leaves  no  room  for  hesitatioi^ 
jthat  the  writing  has  been  recognised  as  that  of  the  person  most  ia 
.Buonaparte's  confidence,  by  a  most  honourable  individual,  alike  dis- 
«tinguished  for  his  antipathy  to  the  crimes  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  and 
^bis  contempt  of  the  vindictive  spirit  displayed  against  some  of  Iom 
adherents.  *  ^    ' 
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to  conceal  from  oujr  view  the  channel  through  which  the  work 
has  bo^n  ccHiveyed,  and  yet  asserting  its  authenticity^  in  such  a 
manner  as  almost  inevitably  leads  to  a  discovery  of  it. 

Upon  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself,  we  are 
unwilling  to  waste  much  time.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
compare  its  style  and  manner  with  those  of  an  author  of  whom 
we  possess  so  few  authentic  productions.  And  then  there  are 
some  topics  always  at  hand,  to  meet  anv  objections  that  might  be 
urged  from  "such  intrinsic  qualities.  If  we  show  some  gross  blun- 
der in  point  of  fact,  which  the  alleged  author  never  could  have 
committed,  the  answer  is,  that  this  proves  it  no  forgery, — for  such 
errors  would  have  been  avoided  by  a  fabricator.  If  inaccuracies 
in  language,  or  even  grammar,  are  detected,  they  are  ascribed 
to  clerical  or  typographical  mistakes;  if  we  say  that  many 
things  are  told  unlike  all  that  had  ever  before  been  known  of 
the  events  in  question,  we  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  real  and 
secret  history  of  those  events,  and  that  it  may  be  expected  to 
contain  novelties ;  while,  if  we  complain  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  story  beyond  what  was  already  known  to  every  body,  an  in- 
ference is  drawn  in  favour  of  its  truth,  from  its  unpretending  sim- 
plicity, and  its  consistency  with  fects  of  common  notoriety.  Upon 
the  source,  therefore,  from  which  this  piece  proceeds,  we  shall 
offer  no  further  remarks.  Its  merits  as  a  piece  of  composition, 
and  its  force  as  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  late,  and  against 
the  present  dynasty,  require  a  few  observations. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  vigorous,  concise  and  rapid.  Every 
sentence  has  some  material  fact  or  remark ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  striking,  not  so  much  from  any  epigrammatic  turn  in  the 
language,  as  from  the  nervous  manner  of  the  narrative  or  obser- 
vation, and  the  fulness  of  the  matter,  which  almost  over-informs 
the  diction.  At  the  same  time,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  new  or  even  little  known  facts,  or  for  any 
reflexions  remarkable  either  by  their  originality  or  depth.  We 
shall  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  composition  as  we  proceed. 
L«et  us  now  attend  a  little  to  the  train  of  the  argument,  which  is 
extremely  hollow  and  inconclusive,  though  specious. 

The  author  begins  with  Henry  IV.,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
changes  of  religion,  probably  in  order  to  defend  Buonaparte 
from  the  charge  of  trifling  with  it  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Un- 
doubtedly that  great  prince  is  open  to  the  accusation  of  making 
his  belief,  or  at  least  the  publick  profession  of  it,  subservient 
to  political  purposes.  He  was  bom  and  bred  a  protestant ;  forced 
to  abandon  that  faith  at  his  marriage,  and  eager  to  return  to  it 
AS  soon  as  he  regained  his  liberty ;  for  he  then  declared  his  ab- 
juration to  have  been  compulsory,  "  Ventre  saint^grisy "  said  he 
ffterwa^ds,  when  he  found  there  was  no  carrying  his  point  witl|- 
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out  ccmformmg  to  the  national  faith, — "  Paris  vant  bien  une 
Messe.'*  He  once  more  performed  abjuration,  was  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  accused  ever  after 
by  the  Huguenots  of  ingratitude,  and  by  the  Romanists  of  in- 
sincerity.— *  La  cnque  sent  toujours  le  hareng,  *  said  the  latter. 

He  then  contends  that  the  third  dynasty  of  France,  that  of 
the  Capet  race,  was  extinguished  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
two  first  dynasties ;  that  every  legitimate  government  begins  by 
overturning  a  prior  legitimate  government ;  that  the  Capets  hav- 
ing thus  succeeded  to  the  Carlovingian  kings,  as  they  did  to  the 
Merovingian  race,  were  in  their  turn  replaced  by  the  Republick, 
— ^whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  assent  of  the  people, 
exactly  as  those  of  all  the  others  had  been.  He  enumerates  the 
recognitions  of  twenty-three  sovereign  states,  either  by  treaty 
or  by  embassy,  or  by  solemn  publick  declaration.  These  acts 
of  state  were  performed  successively  between  the  1 5th  June 
1792,  when  Genoa  acknowledged  the  Republick,  and  the  27th 
March  1802,  when  England  herself  made  with  it  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  Soon  after,  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  who  had 
recognised  it  in  his  temporal  capacity,  added  the  sanction  of  the 
head  of  the  Oatholic  church  as  such.  The  present  King  who 
had  emiffrated  in  1791,  took  refuge  first  in  Coblentz,  then  in 
Turin ;  men  moved  to  Verona,  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  to 
Russia,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  Eng- 
land ;  having  been  successively  driven  from  all  those  retreats  by 
ihe  Princes  to  whom  he  applied  for  protection.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  only  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Comte  de  Lille,  and 
was  never  recognised  as  King.  The  Revolution,  in  short,  li-id  al- 
tered the  state  of  things  completely  in  every  essential  particular ; 
it  was  no  conflict  of  parties  or  families  for  power  or  for  terri- 
tory, but  an  insurrection  of  the  whole  nation  against  the  unjust 
and  oppressive  privileges  of  a  few.  The  change  was  complete, 
and,  together  with  the  civil  and  foreign  wars  that  accomjjanied 
it,  left  the  country  new-modelled  in  constitution — ^legal  and  judi- 
cial system— distribution  of  property,  honours,  and  em})loy-' 
ments,  and  ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  author  thus  rapid- 
ly and  nervously  sketches  the  result  of  these  prodigious  changes. 

*'  Tout  ce  qui  ^tait  le  r6sultat  des  ^v^nemens  qui  s*^taient  succedes 
depuis  Clovis,  ceesa  d'etre.  Tous  les  changemens  etaient  si  avan- 
tageux  au  peuple,  qu'ils  s'operdrent  avec  la  plus  grande  facilit^^  et 
qu'en  1800  il  ne  restait  plus  aucun  souvenir  ni  des  ancieng  privileges 
des  provinces,  ni  de  leurs  anciens  souverains,  ni  des  anciens  parle- 
mess  et  baillages^  ni  des  anciens  dioceses  ;  et  pour  remonter  a  Fori- 
gine  de  tout  ce  qui  existait,  il  suffisait  d'aller  rechercher  la  loi  nou- 
velle  qui  Tavait  etabli.  La  moitie  du  territoire  avait  change  de  pro-, 
prietaires  f  les  paysans  et  les  bourgeois  s'en  etaient  enrichis.  Les 
pf  ogres  de  Tagriculture,  des  maaufactures;  et  de  rindustrie,  surpas- 
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sdrent  toutes  les  esp^rances^  La  France  pr^senta  le  spectacle  de 
plus  de  trente  millions  dliabitans  clrconscrits  dans  des  limites  natorel- 
les,  ne  composant  qu'une  seule  dasse  de  citoyens,  gouvern^s  par  une 
aeule  loi,  un  seul  reglement,  un  seul  ordre.  Tous  ces  changemeng 
toient  conformes  «a  bien  de  hi  nation,  ^  ses  droits,  a  la  justice,  eli 
aux  lumieres  du  siecle. '     pp.  20,  21. 

Buonaparte  and  his  dynasty  are  here  represented  as  equally 
legitimate  (to  use  this  newfangled  phrase)  with  the  Republick.— ^ 
The  evils  of  turbulence,  both  at  home  and  in  relation  to  dangers 
from  abroad,  had  sickened  the  nation  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment— *  Une  voix  unanime,  sorti  du  fond  des  campagnes, 
du  milieu  des  villes,  et  du  sein  des  camps,  demanda  qu'en  con- 
jservant  tous  les  principes  de  la  republique,  on  etablit  dans  le 

Suvernement  un  systeme  hereditaire  qui  mit  les  pnncipes  et 
;  interets  de  la  Revolution  a  Tabri  des  factions  et  de  Tinflur 
jence  de  Petranger. '  By  three  several  solemn  acts  of  the  people 
Buonaparte's  ^nasty,  we  are  told,  was  called  to  the  throne ;  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  cfeurch,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  except  England.  Even 
she  recognised  his  Consulship ;  and  this  author  relates,  on  this 
isubject,  an  anecdote,  which  is  among  the  very  few  novelties  in 
his  work.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  proposition  made  by  our  go- 
vernment, through  Lord  Whitworth,  offering  to  recognise  him 
as  King  of  France,  if  he  would  cede  Malta.  This  strange  oS' 
fer  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  a  Count  Malhouet,  who  cour 
veyed  it,  through  Joseph  Buonaparte,  to  his  brother.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  so  far  recognised  his  title, 
as  to  treat  with  him  both  in  1806  and  1814. 

The  inference  intended  to  be  deduced  from  these  details  i% 
that  Buonaparte's  dynastjr  was,  in  all  respects,  legitimate^  and 
that  he  was  deprived  of  nis  rightful  crown.  One  short  answer 
is  sufficient: — Neither  upon  his  own  principles,  as  evinced 
throughout  his  conduct,  nor  upon  those  of  the  restored  family^ 
nor  upon  those  of  more  liberal  politicians,  can  any  wrong  what- 
^  ever  be  said  to  have  been  done  by  his  dethronement.  He  can-^ 
not  complain,  who  cared  not  for  any  title  to  power,  nor  any 
right  to  territory,  except  brute  force;  but  despoiled  all  who 
.  stood  in  the  way  of  his  aggrandisement,  nor  ever  consented  tO  li- 
mit his  ambition,  except  by  his  means  of  gratifying  it.  27iey 
cannot  be  expected  to  admit  his  claims  who  would,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  have  objected  to  Hugh  Capet's  title,  until  long 
possession  bad  cured  its  defects.  Nor  ought  the  foreign  Stated, 
who,  through  fear  of  his  arms,  that  is,  under  duress,  acknow- 
ledged him,  and  even  aided  him  iii  bis  projects,  to  be  accused 
of  inconsistency,  if  they  have  taken  the  earliest  oppgrtnnity  to 
throw  off  his  yoke.     But  least  of  all  do  the  arguments  we  have 
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been  surveying  affect  the  more  enlightened  views  which  ought 
to  regulate'  all  such  inquiries ;  for,  the  best  reason  against  per* 
mitting  him  to  reign  was  the  incompatibility  of  his  sway  witli 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  France  herself; — ^a 
reason  which  would  apply  to  any  tyrant  and  conqueror,  whatever 
might  be  the  strength  ot  his  title — a  reason  which  justifies  the 
resistance  of  neighbouring  states  to  the  most  ancient  dynasty,  as 
clearly  as  it  vindicates  the  resistance  of  any  one  people  to  their 
most  legitimate  oppressors;  It  is  true,  that  this  -author  forms  a 
Very  different  estimate  of  Buonaparte's  government,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  it  was  calculated  to  confer  both  upon  its  subjects 
and  its  neighbours. — *  Les  rois  *  (says  he)  *  s'empresserent  de  le 
reconnaitre ;  tous  virent  avec  plaisir  cette  modification  faite  a  la 
Republique,  qui  mettoit  la  France  en  harmonic  avec  le  reste  de 
FEurc^,  et  consolidoit  le  bonhcur  de  Petat  de  cette  Grande 
naticHi. '  And  again — *  Ce  fiit  une  monarchic  constitutionelle 
et  temperee.  * 

In  the  same  strain  of  argument,  he  goes  on  to  show  how 
Buonaparte's  family  were  allied  with  all  the  ancient  royal  fa- 
ihilies  of  Europe  by  marriage.  With  this  statement  we  need 
riot  give  ourselves  much  trouble,  except  to  take  notice  of  a  story 
very  confidently  related  relative  to  his  own  marriage  with  Maria 
Louisa.  It  seems  that  the  question  was  for  a  considerable  time 
debated  in  the  council  at  Paris,  whether  he  should  marry  the 
Grand  Dutchess  Anne  of  Russia,  or  a  Princess  of  Saxony. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  is  r^resented  as  very  willing  to  give 
his  sister  in  marriage ;  but  as  anxious  to  have  a  stipulation  made 
respecting  her  religion.  Caulincourt  is  mentioned  as  the  chan- 
H^el  of  this  communication.  Then  it  is  asserted,  that  while  those 
discussions  were  going  on,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  testified  his 
surprise  that  his  family  were  overlooked.  The  Count  de  Nar- 
bonne,  the  French  governor  of  Trieste,  and  Prince  Swartzen-» 
berg,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  are  stated  to  have  been  the  bear- 
ers of  his  wishes,  that  an  Austrian  princess  should  be  chosen. 
These  despatches  were  received  at  Paris,  discussed  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  determination  formed  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  afl  In  one  day.  The  author  positively  de- 
nies the  common  report,  of  this  marriage  having  been  a  secret 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809  ;  and  he  enumerates  all 
the  great  officers  who  assisted  at  the  deliberations,  and  are,  with 
one  exception,  still  living  and  of  various  parties,  as  knowing  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  Although  we  certainly  are  very  far  from 
thinking  that  the  present  conduct  of  the  great  powers  should  be 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  any  thing  which  they  were  for- 
merly compelled,  by  the  force  of  Buonaparte's  arms,  to  do  or 
ia  bear,  yet  we  cannot  hdp  thinking  that  any  voluntary  acts 
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of  submission,  io  gain  his  favour,  and  profit  by  his  influence 
may  fairly  be  cited  as  reasons  for  their  showing  him  personally 
all  the  forbearance  which  their  duty  to  their  own  subjects  ana 
the  peace  of  Europe  allows. 

We  pass  over  the  skietch  which  the  author  next  gives  of  the 
important  campaigns  that  led  to  his  hero's  downfal,  and  of  the 
different  attempts  at  an  accommodation  before  the  first  march  to 
Paris.  The  failure  of  these  is  ascribed  to  his  determination  not 
to  suffer  the  disn^emberment  of  France ;  and  the  Allies  are  said 
never  to  have  thought  of  the  Bourbons  down  to  the  latest  stage 
of  their  progiess — not  even  in  the  negotiations  of  February  1814. 
The  restoration  is  then  charged  with  being  merely  an  act  of 
military  power,  performed  by  foreign  armies,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  nation.  We  are  told  that  '  kings  are  made  &r 
the  people,  not  the  people  for  them ; '  that  Lewis  XVIII.  is  an 
illegitimate  prince,  or  usurper,  because  he  did  not  appeal  to  the 
country,  but  only  to  a  small  minority  of  the  senate,  deliberating 
in  a  place  occupied  by  foreign  troops ;  and  that  the  only  way 
in  which  he  could  have  confirmed  his  title,  and  made  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  be  forgotten,  was  by  adopting  all  the  changes  of  the 
Republic  and  the  institutions  of  the  Empire — cordially  promoting 
to  his  favour  those  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  nation-— fol-^ 
lowing  the  example  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  to  conciliate  the  peo- 
ple, turned  his  back  on  his  own  companions  in  arms-^and  re- 
collecting always,  that  a  King  of  France  is  nothing,  who  does 
not  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  French.  Some  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  sound  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  we  marvel  that  they 
should  find  a  place  in  a  dissertation  pretending  to  proceed  fron^ 
Buonaparte,  and,  at  any  rate,  written  in  his  defence.  We  are 
then  told,  that  Lewis  aVIII.  having  ascended  the  throne  by 
his  older  title,  as  representative  of  the  third  race,  all  the  clergy^ 
proprietors,  and  nobles  who  suffered  by  the  Revolution,  have 
the  same  rights  to  be  restored ;  and  are  discontented  accord- 
ingly; while  the  nation  is  alarmed  at  their  claims,  and  the 
Court  endeavours  to  keep  them  quiet  by  promising  them  that 
in  time  they  will  be  satisfied.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the 
tract  thus  sum  up  the  charges  against^the  King  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  grounds  of  discontent  among  the  people  on  the 
other.  We  only  extract  a  small  part  of  two  passages,  which  are 
vehemently  and  not  unsuccessfully  composed. 

'  Le  trone  de  la  troisi^me  dynastie  a  ete  reduit  en  cendres ;  il  n'ex« 
iste  plus :  la  pretention  de  s'y  asseoir  estinsens^e  ;  c'est  s'enfoncer  am 
milieu  d'un  epais  brouillard,  pour  tomber  dans  un  precipice. — Le  sys« 
teme  actuel  qui  regit  la  France,  est  tout  orgueilf  arbitraircy  contradic'^ 
tion,  etjaussete;  ce  qui  a  eleve  une  nouvelle  barriere  entre  les  Bour- 
bons et  le  peuple.    Orgueil  et  arfeVrair^— Louis  r^gne  par  la  graer 
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de  Dieu :  il  ne  reconnait  ni  contrats  anciens,  ni  contfats  modemes  t 
il  ne  reconnait  ni  les  privileges  du  royaume,  ni  ceux  des  provinces :  tout 
ft  peri ;  il  ne  reste  que  lui.  II  donne,  pour  remplacer  des  corps  na- 
tionaux,  une  charte  qui  ^mane  de  lui  seuL  Contradiction  et  faussetS-^^ 
il  supprime  la  f6odalit6,  et  se  declare  regner  en  vertu  du  droit  fi§odaL 
II  proclame  Tegalit^  des  citoyens,  Firrevocabilite  des  ventes  des  do* 
maines  nationaux,  le  libre  exercice  de  tous  les  cultes,  et  il  n'appele 
autour  de  lui,  dans  le  palais  comme  dans  radministration,  que  des 
hommes  dont  les  int6rets  et  Texistence  sont  lies  au  r^tablissement  des 
privileges,  a  la  r^siliation  des  ventes  des  domaines,  et  a  Tintol^ance 
religieuse.  II  promit  a  Tarmee  la  conservation  de  ses  droits,  et  il  ar« 
bore  le  pavilion  blanc ;  et  il  ne  s'entoure,  n'accorde  de  confiance, 
ji'ouvre  son  coeur  qu'aux  officiers  chouans,  emigres,  ou  vend6ens.  II 
fie  dit  ^tre  fier  de  la  gloire  nationale,  et  il  reconnait  ne  devoir  son 
tr6ne  qu'au  Prince  Regent  d'Angleterre ;  et  il  signe  les  plus  hon- 
teuses  et  deshonorantes  transactions. — II  est  garde,  il  est  au  pouvoir 
d'une  arm^e  qui  est  toute  enti^re  Tarm^e  de  la  nation.  Les  armies 
^trangeres  quittent  la  France,  et  Louis  n'est  encore  d*accord  sur  rien 
avec  ses  peuples  ;  pas  mdme  sur  la  nature  du  serment  qu*il  doit  en 
exiger  ! ! — La  moinie  d*un  descendant  de  Sesostris  6tait  plac§e  de- 
puis  plusieurs  sidcles  dans  la  salle  int^rieure  de  la  grande  p3rramide ; 
elle  etait  rev^tue  de  tous  les  attribus  de  la  souveraineti,  et  pos6e  sur 
le  trone  ou  s'^taient  assis  ses  anc^tres.  Lorsque  les  pr^tres  de  Mem* 
phis'  voulurent  la  presenter  aux  hommages  des  Egyptiens,  elle  tomba 
en  poussiere ;  elle  n'^tait  plus  en  rapport  avec  Tatmosphere  et  la 
chaleur  du  soleil. '    p.  71-76- 

'  La  charte,  il  est  vrai,  garantit  Tegalit^  des  citoyens,  la  liberty 
de  la  presse,  rirrevocabilit6  des  ventes  des  biens  nationaux,  la  sup- 
pression des  droits  feodaux,  et  la  Mgion  d'honneur :  mais  cette  ga- 
rantie  n'est  que  nominale,  puisque  la  chambre  des  pairs  est  en  majo- 
rity compos6e  d*individus  ayant  un  int6r§t  contraire  ^  ces  principes  ; 
que  presque  tous  ont  fait  la  guerre  a  la  nation,  perdu  leurs  privileges 
et  leurs  biens,  et  n'ont  d'int6r^ts  que  ceux  d6truits  par  la  Revolution  t 
que  la  chambre  des  deputes  devant  ^tre  61ue  suivant  le  mode  qu'il 
plaira  au  Roi  d'etablir,  ne  donhe  aucune  garantie  k  la  nation  pour  la 
defense  de  ses  droits.  Cette  consideration  est  d'une  telle  importance^ 
qu'elle  annuUe  entidrement  la  charte,  puisqu'elle  ne  se  lie  au  peuple. 
que  par  le  mode  d'^lection. — L*armee  voit  tous  les  jours  vanter  avec 
enthousiasme  les  soldats  de  la  Vendue  et  de  r^migration :  elle  ne  lit 
dans  les  journaux,  on  n'imprime  que  les  plus  odieuses  calomnies  pour 
temir  sa  gloire.  Cdia  seul  est  sujEsant  pour  la  rendre  irr^conciliable 
avecles  Bourbons,  et  accroitre  chaque  jour  la  repugnance  qu'elle 
ressent  pour  des  princes  revenus  sur  le  trdne  par  le  secours  de 
500,000  bayonnettes  ennemies.  Comment  Tarmie  pourrait-elle  ja- 
mais s'attacher  a  des  princes  ennemis  de  sa  gloire,  Strangers  k  toutes 
ses  grandes  et  memorables  journees  ?  Le  peuple  tout  entier  se  voit: 
menace  du  retour  du  regime  feodal  des  privileges :  il  ne  sera  plus, 
appeie  k  partager  les  Iionneurs.  mais  seulement  a  supporter  toutes  les 
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charges  z.  il  est  rentre  sous  le  joug  de  ses  maitres :  ses  ehfans  seront 
8o)daf9,  jamais  officiers  :  le  chemin  des  honneurs  civils  de  la  magis- 
trature^  des  armies,  lui  est  fenn6  d^sormais  sans  retour — sentiment 
d'autant  plus  p6nible,  qu'il  n'est  pas  un  village  qui  n'ait  donn^'nais- 
•anee  k  un  gin^Fal,  ou  a  un  colonel,  ou  a  un  capitaine,  ou  a  un  pr6* 
fet,  ou  k  un  ju]^e^  ou  a  un  adrainistrateur,  qui  ^'^tait  €\eY€  par  son 
propre  m^rite,  et  illustr^  sa  famille  et  son  pays.  C'est  ce  qui  lui 
donnait  pour  la  quatridme  dynastie  ce  sincere  attachement,  qui  lui 
fait  dire  que  at  Louis  de  Bourbon  est  le  rot  des  noUeSy  Napoleon  est 
le  rot  du  peuple.  *  p.  66~69. 

We  have  quoted  these  passages,  not  as  containing  any  thing 
Eke  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts,  but  because  they  unques- 
tionably suggest  some  of  the  points  which  it  is  most  material 
for  the  present  government  of  France  to  keep  constantly  in 
view.  We  shall  now  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  princi- 
pal matters  connected  with  the  very  interesting  subject  of  this 
publication.  These  topics  naturally  arrange  themselves  under 
three  heads ;  the  Dethrmtement  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  conduct 
of  his  successors ;  his  Detention  as  a  prisoner ;  and  his  Treat'- 
ment  in  that  custody..  The  remarks  which  we  have-  to  submit 
to  the  reader  upon  each  of  these  points^  are  dictated  by  no  fac- 
tious feeling ;  for  we  believe  that  the  parties  which  divide  this 
country  hinge  upon  any  thing  rather  than  the  subject  of  Buona- 
parte :  Neither  do  they  proceed  from  any  vehement  feelings  to- 
wards the  individual,  whom  we  are  unable  to  admire  with  some 
persons,  because  we  regard  him  as  a  conqueror  and  a  tyrant; 
whom  yet  we  cannot  view  as  the  only  bad  ruler  and  bad  neigh- 
bour that  ever  existed,  because  we  find  other  princes  eager  to 
follow  his  e3iample.  A  regard  for  trutJi  and  justice — an  an- 
xious desire  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world — a  jealous  feel- 
ing for  the  honour  of  our  country — alone  influence  us  in  the 
remarks  which  follow;  and,  satisfied  that  our  motives  are  pure>. 
and  knowing  that  our  opinion  is  impartial,  we  fearlescfly  give  it 
to  the  publrdc,  in  the  very  confident  expectation  that  the  candid 
part  of  the  community  will  receive  it  fevourably* 

!•  The  right  to  dethrone  Buonaparte,  we  conceive  to  have 
been  neither  more  npr  less  than  the  right  of  self-defence,  exer- 
cised by  all  the  neighbouring  governments  which  he  had  in  suc- 
cession attacked,  despoiliujo^  theiaiof  their  provinces,  and  endan- 
Sjring  their  existence.  We  need  not  here  inquire  minutely  into- 
e  grounds  of  the  various  wars  which  he  had  waged  against 
them ;  nor  will  it  materially  affect  the  argument,  if  it  should  be 
admitted  that  in  one  or  two  cases  they  were  the  aggressors,  and 
he  had  just  cause  of  quarrel.  The  broad  fact  is  altogether  unde- 
niable^ that  he  had  aevoted  his  life  to  conquest;  that  he  enjoy- 
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fed  means  of  indulging  this  master-passion  ample  beyond  all 
former  measure;  and  that  France,  under  his  dominion,  had  be- 
come the  very  scourge  of  Europe.  In  some  instances,  her  con- 
nuests  may  have  benefited  the  people  wliose  bad  rulers  she  over- 
tnrew,  and  whose  barbarous  institutions  she  destroyed ;  but  as 
conquest  was  her  main  object,  and  reform  only  incidental  to  the 
pursuit  of  it,  and  probably  not  at  all  desired  for  its  own  sake, 
no  man  can  seriously  pretend  that  thi'  system  was  beneficial  and 
Safe,  though  it  might  be  allowable  in  some  cases  to  rejoice,  that 
out  of  its  general  mischiefs  partial  good  had  arisen.  Of  this 
overgrown  power,  and  purely  military  and  conquering  scheme, 
Buonaparte  was  the  life  and  soul ;  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  that  his  removal  would  restore  the  French  people  tp 
peaceful  habits;  and  thouorfa  no  one  can  doubt,  that  had  he 
continued  in  power,  the  effects  of  the  late  war  would  have  beea 
perceived  in  a  considerable  change  of  conduct^  prescribed  by 
circumstances  rather  than  inclination,  it  seems  clear- that  the 
safety  of  Europe  required  his  being  displaced.  Nor  is  it  any 
answer  to  say,  that  France  remains  a  powerful  and  an  ambitious 
country ;  and  that  at  some  future  time  she  may  be  a  dangerous 
tieighbour  under  the  Bourbons*  Human  policy  is  always  oc- 
cupied in  deciding  amidst  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  in  the 
practical  management  of  affairs,  it  is  wisdom  to  prefer  the  course 
livhich  ensures  safety  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  though  the 
danger,  after  all,  may  only  be  warded  off,  and  the  evil  day  at 
last  may  come. 

The  pretension  set  up  by  Buonaparte  that  his  throne  was  fc- 
gitimafe,  tmd  that  his  d)masty  stood  precisely  in  the  same  predi- 
cament with  those  which  preceded  it,  involves  a  palpable  fal- 
lacy; We  argue  the  question  on  its  true  grounds  of  general 
expediency  and  popular  right,  not  of  the  exploded  and  unii^- 
telligible  doctrines  of  hereditary  claims ;  and,  when  we  say  that 
an  hereditary  is  preferable  to  any  other  title,  it  is  only  because 
the  transmission  of  supreme  poWer  from  father  to  son  has  been 
found  most  beneficial,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  people,  for  whom> 
And  for  whose  good,  both  the  constitution  of  all  power,  and 
the  laws  of  its  devolution,  are  appointed.  But,  in  whicnever 
wav  we  take  the  question,  there  is  a  sophism  in  Buonaparte's 
argument,  which  consists  in  applying  to  the  beginning  of  his 
dynasty,  and  to  himself,  its  founder,  the  principles  which  every 
one  is  disposed  to  admit  respecting  all  dynasties,  provided 
they  have  been  long  established.     Thus,  though  we  may  admit 

that  his  title  was  as  good  as  Hugh  Capet's  (the  butcher's  son  *), 

-     • 

*  Dante  alludes  to  this  in  the  Purgatorio,  where,  it  must  be  coi^- 
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to  apply  this  case  to  that  of  his  dethronement,  we  must  trans- 

1)ort  ourselves  back  to  Hugh  Capet's  time,  and  ask  who  would 
lave  cried  out  very  much  at  his  being  removed  by  some  more 
fortunate  adventurer  ?  Buonaparte  stood  in  this  predicament ; 
but  he  applies  to  his  case,  not  the  case  of  the  founder  of  the  third 
race,  but  that  of  the  dynasty,  after  it  had  been  consolidated  by 
the  succession  of  ages.  That  he  should  have  been  overthrown, 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  force  of  foreign  arms,  is  no  doubt 
deeply  to  be  lamented  on  every  account — for  the  sake  of  the 
French  people,  as  well  as  of  good  principle  all  over  the  world. 
His .  elevation  to  power  was  tne  work  of  the  army  unquestion* 
ably ;  but  it  had,  in  a  great  degree,  the  assent  of  the  nation ;  and 
it  was,  at  all  events,  performed  by  Frenchmen  alone.  The  na- 
tion, we  do  not  doubt,  whatever  may  have  been  the  wish  of  the 
soldiery,  at  last  desired  his  downfal ;  out  they  unfortunately  ef- 
fected it  through  the  intervention  of  strangers,  after  their  own 
troops  had  been  discomfited ;  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  those  strangers  were  the  founders  of  the  iSfth,  or  the  re- 
storers of  the  third  dynasty,  (whichever  may  be  the  most  correct 
form  of  speech),  without  any  consultation  of  the  popular  opinion. 
But  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  little  consequence  now  to  inquire 
into  the  title  of  Lewis  XVIII.  He  has,  m  many  things,  been 
ill  advised ;  he  ought  to  have  thrown  himself  more  on  the  coun- 
try ;  he  should  have  made  his  style  more  conformable  to  the 
fact  that  he  became  the  king  of  revolutionized  France;  he 
should  have  spoken  less  of  legitimacy  in  the  midst  of  institutions 
which  all  rest  upon  the  overmrow  of  the  old  government,  and 
which  he  nevertheless  must  support.  But  it  signifies  comparai- 
tively  little  what  family  fills  the  throne,  provided  the  peace  of 
the  country  be  preserved,  the  great  improvements  effected  by 
the  revolution  perpetuated,  and  the  structure  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion completed,  of  which  these  changes  h9,ve  laid  the  foundation. 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  any  king  can  long  reign  in  France, 
who  will  not  conform  himself  to  the  new  order  of  thmgs,  and  the 
universal  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  country.  Lewis  XVIII. 
has  given  ample  proofs,  particularly  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1816,  that  he  is  sensible  of  this  truth. 
No  serious  attempt?,  we  think,  are  to  be  apprehended,  as  long  as 
he  lives,  to  revive  the  wild  project  of  the  emigrants,  and  undo 

fessed,  he  makes  the  founder  of  the  Third  Race  speak  in  rather  ub^- 

&vourable  terms  ^  his  descendants. 

*  J\fui  radice  delta  mala  pianta 
Che  la  terra  Cristiana  tutta  adtiggia, 
Sty  che  buon  JrvUo  rado  se  ne  schianta*- 
— Figliuol/ui  d'un  beccaio  di  Parigi,  *  &c.  &c. 
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what  the  revolution  has  effected.  The  numbers  and  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  are  interested  in  such  a  counter-revolution, 
must  daily  diminish ;  ajid  the  probability  is,  that  the  Crown  will 
be  transmitted  to  princes  who  will  very  soon  perceive,  whatever 
may  be  their  previous  dispositions,  that,  to  govern  at  all,  they 
must  give  up  such  fatal  schemes,  and  will  sacrifice  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  dynasty,  their  gratitude  towards  its  individual  sup- 
porters, which  perhaps  they  would  not  have  abandoned  for  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  longer  the  reigning  monarch  lives, 
the  more  stable  will  the  government  become,  and  the  more  ine- 
vitable this  course  of  policy  in  his  successors.  In  th^  mean 
time,  the  constitution  is  not  stationary.  The  progress  of  discus- 
sion; the  intercourse  with  enlightened  men  in  England;  the 
growing  opinion  even  in  the  Court,  that  a  popular  government 
provides  for  the  security  of  the  throne,  while  it  draws  forth  the 
resources  of  the  country — all  tend  to  consolidate  and  to  improve 
the  monarchy,  and  reduce  it  to  the  linyited  form  which  ensures 
so  many  advantages  both  to  the  rulers  and  the  people  in  this 
country. 

II.  We  have  stated  the  necessity  of  dethroning  Buonaparte : 
— ^the  complete  securing  of  his  person  appears  to  be  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  same  necessity.  As  long  as  he  was  at 
large,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere,  he  became  a  rallying  point 
to  the  disaffected  and  the  discontented^  While  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  again  mounting  the  throne,  the  great  re- 
mains of  his  party  never  could  be  expected  to  disperse  and 
form  new  connexions.  While  he  continued  at  large^  no  man 
could  despair  of  his  fortunes,  after  the  extraordinary  events  of 
1815.  That  he  should  remain  quiet,  was  as  impossible  as  that 
lie  should  prove  inoffensive  if  he  moved.  His  residence  must  at 
all  times  be  the  focus  of  intrigue  to  the  enemies  of  the  restored 
government,  both  in  France  and  in  foreign  states.  Then,  if  his 
confinement  was  absolutely  necessary,  his  banishment  seemed 
almost  equally  essential.  A  place  of  custody  was  required, 
which  should  not  only  be  secure,  but  appear  so.  Not  only  must 
his  escape  be  rendered  impossible,  but  it  must  strike  all  man- 
kind as  hopeless.  Nothing  else  could  wean  from  him  the  at- 
tachment of  his  followers ;  nothing  else  could  turn  the  minds  of 
the  French  people  towards  their  new  condition,  with  undivided 
interest  and  affection ;  nothing  else  could  deprive  revolutionary 
faction  of  its  resource  and  incentive,  or  ordinary  political  dis- 
content of  the  tendency  to  degenerate  into  disaffection.  While 
Buonaparte  was  expected — and  he  was  sure  to  live  in  men's 
hopes,  as  long  as  his  return  was  not  made  physically  impossible 
— ^no  such  thing  as  party,  and  consequently  no  free  constitution 
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could  grow  up  ill  France ;  every  opposition  must  be  the  faction 
of  the  ex-emperor,  and  its  tendency  must  be  rebelUous.  The- 
rest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  France,  had  the  same  interest  in  his 
effectual  confinement ;  and  no  country  more  than  our  own.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  interest  which  we  above  all  nations  have  in  a 
peaceable  neighbourhood  being  maintained,  the  progress  of  im- 
provement at  home  was  not  merely  checked,  but  nearly  stopt, 
by  the  universal  prevalence  of  alarm,  while  the  greatest  of.  all 
our  dangers  continue  to  menace  from  abroad.  To  every  pro- 
position of  reform,  how  temperate  soever,  one  answer  was  ready — 

*  The  storm  still  rages  without,  threatening  each  moment  to 

*  level  all  before  it ;  this  is  no  time  for  toucning  the  beams  in 

*  order  to  repair  our  house ;  let  the  hurricane  pass  away,  and  we 

*  shall  then  strengthen  the  building  by  reflnoving  what  time  has 

*  rotted. ' — Any  attempt  to  secure  Buonaparte's  person,  which 
did  not  manifestly  render  his  liberation  impracticable,  would 
have  left  too  much  ground  for  men's  fears,  to  get  over  this  con- 
stant objection  to  all  wise  measures,  and  this  standing  defence 
of  all  misgovernnient  jind  abuse. 

It  seems  equally  clear,  that  England  was  the  power  most  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  custody  ot  his  person.  Our  interest  in 
the  publick  peace  of  Europe  was  less  biassed  by  selfish  consi- 
derations ;  we  were  less  likely  to  use  our  power  over  him  as  a 
means  of  annoyance  to  others ;  our  high  character  for  honour 
and  humanity,  gave  a  pledge  that  no  unnecessary  harshness 
would  be  used,  and  no  ground  afforded  for  the  suspicions 
usually  attendant  iipon  the  keepers  of  dethroned  Monarchs 
when  they  pay  the  debt  of  nature  before  the  accustomed  tim#* 
The  place  chosen,  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  maiy  object  of  perfect  and  manifest  security,* 
with  no  other  dniwbacks  .upon  the  comfort  of  the  prisoner  than 
its  distance  and  its  confined  limits — ^both  of  which  are  essenti- 
ally ncjcessary  for  fulfilling  the  conditions,  both  being  required 
to  render  the  confinement  complete,  and  to  make  its  complete- 
ness apparent.  For  tliese  reasons,  no  opposition  seems  to  have 
been  offered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hardly  any  in  the 
Lords,  to  the  Bills  for  enabling  the  Government  to  detain  Buo- 
naparte. The  necessity  of  the  measure  was  universally  felt,  and 
the  rea^nableness  of  the  provisions  for  carrying  it  ifito  effect, 
admitted.  No  man,  however,  was  barbarous  enough  to  assert, 
that  the  confinement  should  be  perpetual ;  all  seemed  ready  to 
grant,  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  of  France  and  of  Europe  would 
allow  of  his  liberation,  this  celebrated  prisoner  should  be  s^  free. 
This  was  also  stated  in  express  terms,  we  believe  on  all  sides^ 
during  the  very  brief  discussion  which  arose  on  the  question^ 
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III.  It  was  understood  with  equal  distinctness, — and  indeed 
«very  consideration  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  policy,  plainly 
dict^ites, — that  the  smallest  degree  of  restraint  necessary  for  safe 
custody,  is  alone  to  be  employed.  The  confinement  is  merely 
for  securing  his  person,  and  not  at  all  for  punishing  him.  The 
necessity  which  alone  justified  the  imprisonment,  ought  to  limit 
its  rigours.  We  have  no  right  to  impose  a  single  restriction 
upon  him,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  preventing  his  e- 
"scape.  It  is  becoming  the  generosity  of  the  English  character, 
that  so  great  an  enemv,  now  fallen  so  low,  and  by  the  fortune 
^of  war  placed  in  our  nands,  should  be  treated  with  every  indul- 
gence which  his  safe  custody  will  allow.  The  case  is  unprece- 
dented ;  it  rests  on  its  own  merits.  The  detention,  thou^  re- 
pugnant to  no  principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  can  be  sanc- 
tioned by  no  express  authority,  nor  justified  by  any  foilner  ex- 
ample. The  peculiar  exigence  of  the  situation*;  tne  extremity 
t)f  the  case — must  be  the  surest  ground  of  the  proceeding ;.  and 
-the  plea  of  necessity,  proverbially  so  often  abused  by  power,  is, 
rafter  all,  the  best  defence  of  our  conduct.  In  circumstances 
like  these,  a  regard  for  our  own  character,  as  well  as  for  what 
♦is  right  in  itself^  imperiously  prescribes  the  duty  and  the  policy 
jof  rather  erring  on  the  side  of  indulgence.  It  concerns  the  ho- 
nour of  the  country  most  materially,  to  inquire  whether  this  line 
of  conduct  has  been  pursued.  A  very  general  belief  prevails, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  that  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  is  unnecessarily  harsh.  The  unfortunate,  no  doubt, 
are  apt  to  complain  beyond  measure.  The  friends  who  still  ad- 
liere  to  fallen  greatness,  are  prone  to  exaggeration,  while  they 
«cho  those  complaints, — -the  rather  that  they  feel  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse for  an  artifice  which,  if  not  pious,  is  at  least  disinterested* 
Much  of  what  has  appeared,  therefore,  we  lay  wholly  aside  in 
our  endeavours  to  ascertain  -the  kind  of  treatment  which  Buona- 
parte ej^periences ;  and  we  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  documents  recently  given  to  the  publick  by 
Mr  O'Meara,  the  respectability  of  whose  char^icter  is  beyonS 
all  question,— ^the  facts  stated  by  whom  have  been  wholly  un» 
contradicted. 

When  we  speak  thus  of  Mr  O'Meara,  it  is  not  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  private  inquiries  among  persons  abundantly  com- 
peteiit  to  judge,  and  altogether  unprejudiced  in  his  favour ; 
^jQple  teistimony  is  publicldy  borne  to  his  character  by  Doctor 
]f ei^uson,  a  gentleman  high  on  the  Medical  Staff,  and  who  has 
long  been  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster, 
having  lived  formerly  in  his  family,  and  whose  own  respectable 
family  is  well  known  and  esteemed  in  the  city  where  we  write. 
It  is  th^^ough  Dr  J'crguson,  who  describes  him  as   *  his  mpp 
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intimdte  Jriendy^  that  Mr  O'Meara  has  given  his  correspond- 
ence to  the  publick.  Captain  Maitland,  to  whom  Buonaparte 
surrendered,  adds  his  unequivocal  sanction  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr  Ferguson ;  he  states,  that  during  his  whole  experience  in 
the  navy,  he  ^  never  had  the  pleasure  of  sailing  with  an  officer 
in  his  situation  who  so  fully  met  his  expectations ; '  he  adds, 
that  he  ^  has  every  reason  to  believe  his  professional  abilities  to 
be  of  the  first  class,  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  surgeons  in  tne  navy;' — ^that  dur- 
ing a  very  sickly  period  on  board  his  ship,  ^  his  attention  and 
tenderness  to  tne  men  were  such  as  to  call  forth  his  wannest 
approbation,  and  the  grateful  affection  of  both  officers  and 
men ; ' — and  that,  had  he  another  ship,  ^  he  knows  no  man  in 
the  service  he  should  wish  to  have  tor  surgeon  so  much  as  Mr 
O'Meara.* 

The  manner  of  his  appointment  to  St  Helena  next  merits 
our  attention.  The  place  was  not  of  his  own  seeking — ^but  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  Captain  Maitland's  recommendation, 
who  applied  to  Lord  Keith  for  the  assistance  of  Mr  O'Meara  in 
his  professional  capacity.  His  Lordship  approved  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  most  strongly  advised  him  to  accept  of  it ;  *  he  also 
applied  to  the  Admiralty,  and  recommended  the  appointment, 
which  was  regularly  made  by  that  Board.  In  consenting  to  go, 
Mr  O'Meara  made  it  a  special  condition  that  he  should  oe  con- 
sidered as  a  British  officer,  paid  by  the  British  government,  and 
in  no  wise  dependent  upon  Buonaparte ;  that  his  name  should  be 

♦  Lord  K.'s  words  were  these — *  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  order 
^  you  to  accept  of  it,  as  it.  is  out  of  the  naval  service,  and  is  a  bu- 
*  siness  altogether  extraordinary, ,  and  must  be  voluntary  on  your 
^  part :  But  I,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  will  authorize  you  to  accept 
^  of  it ;  and  I  advise  you  most  strongly  to  do  so,  as  I  am  convinced 
'  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  you ;  and  it  is  a  situation  which 
^  may,  with  propriety  and  honour,  be  held  by  an  Englishman. ' — 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  g^lant  admiral,  who  is  as  inc^able 
pf  wis])ing  to  insult  or  harass,  or  wear  out  by  ill  treatment,  the 
health  and  the  life  of  the  celebrated  captive,  as  he  would  be  of  declin- 
ing to  meet  him  in  fair  hostility,  deemed  it  clear  that  the  English  go- 
vernment must  be  desirous  of  placing  about  his,  person  a  skilful  and 
honest  physician,  as  a  guarantee  against  any  unfair  practice,  and  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  of  the  kind  from  resting  upon  the  character  of 
the  country.  This  is  plainly  the  meaning  of  his  anxiety  that  Mr 
Omeara  should  go  to  St  Helena.  If  Sir  H.  Lowe  had  felt,  in  all 
respects,  like  his  Lordship,  he  would  have  been  less  apt,  we  should 
think,  to  demean  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  Mr  O'Meara's 
stay  there  impossible. 
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continued  on  the  navy  list,  and  his  time  go  on  for  promotion  in 
the  service.  He  stood  therefore,  in  every  respect,  upon  the 
same  footing  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe — ^and  with  a  character  fully 
as  unsullied ;  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  authority  that  sent 
the  Governor  there, — commissioned  to  perform  what  was  also 
one  of  his  Excellency's  first  duties,  to  watch  over  Buonaparte's 
safety, — and  exposed  to  no  restrictions,  nor  subjected  to  any  ju- 
risdiction other  than  the  laws  of  his  country  and  of  the  service^ 
to  which  his  superior  officer  was  equally  bound  to  conform. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  Mr  O'Meara  had  the  misfortune 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Sir  H.  Lowe.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
they  soon  differed  upon  the  degree  of  harshness  fit  to  be  shown  to- 
wards their  charge :  But  although  less  important  circumstances 
may  have  first  given  rise  to  a  coolness  between  them,  their  first 
open  disagreement  had  a  very  remarkable  origin.  Sir  H.  Lowe, 
it  seems,  thought  proper  to  require  that  Mr  O'Meara  should 
repeat  to  him  the  substance  of  all  his  conversations  with  Buona- 
parte. He  told  him,  that  he  was  '  no  judge  of  the  importance 
of  their  subjects ' — ^that  he  *  had  no  business  to  set  up  his  own 
judgment  gn  the  nature  of  them ' — ^and  that  *  he  nnght  consi- 
der several  things  of  great  importance  as  trifling  and  uninterestr 
ing. '  To  this  most  strange  demand  Mr  O'Meara  replied,  that 
^  such  conduct  on  his  part  would  cover  him  with  well-m6rited 
infamy,  and  render  him  unfit  for  the  society  of  any  man  of  ho- 
nour ;  *  and  he  justly  added,  that  any  physician  who  '  could  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  and  avail  himself 
of  the  frequent  opportunities  necessarily  afforded  of  being  near 
his  person,  to  wring  from  him  disclosures  of  his  sentiments  and 
opinions  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  them,  under  pretence  of 
curing  or  alleviating  his  infirmities,  and  in  that  confidence  which 
has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  reposed,  by  the  sick  in  per- 
sons professing  the  healing  art,  would  deserve  to  be  branded 
with  the  appeliation  of  a  police  spy.  *  That  such  were  not  his 
Excellency's  notions  of  professional  delicacy,  and  that  he  was 
somewhat  impatient  of  contradiction,  upon  his  own  peculiar 
ideas  regarding  this  subject,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  foir 
lowing  statement,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr  O'Meara,  in  Decem- 
ber 1817,  and  "vy holly  uncontradicted  ever  since — *  It  is  with 

*  infinite  pain,  Sir,  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  refer  to  the  ig- 

*  nominious  treatment  which  I  have  suffered  from  you  inyour  own 
f  houscy  especially  upon  two  occasions.  Were  1  culpa);)le,  even 
'  a  court-martial  could  not  authorize  the  intemperate  and  oppro- 

*  brious  epithets  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  me,  and  being  twice 
^  turned  out  of  doors  in  die  presence  of  witnesses ;  the  last  time 

*  not  without  apprehensions,  on  my  part,  of  experiencing  per- 
^  sooal  violence*    I  have^  Sir,  had  the  honour  to  serve  my  p  >un- 
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*  try  in  the  royal  navy  for  several  years,  until  now  without  cen- 

*  sure,  and,  perhaps,  not  without  some  little  commendation ;  and 
^  I  must  protest  against  any  person,  however  superior  to  me  in 
^  rank,  making  use  of  language  and  treatment  towards  me  un-> 
^  worthy  oF^  and  degrading  to  an  officer  who  has  the  honour  to 

*  serve  m  his  Majesty's  navy.  * 

Among  other  points  of  difference,  one  which  the  governor 
appears  highly  to  have  prized,  was  the  etiquette  relating  to  the 
name  by  which  Buonapaile  should  be  called  in  the  medicnl  re- 
ports; as  if  it  could  possibly  signify  a  straw  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  whether  those  bulletins,  seen  only  by  the  prisoner  him- 
«elf  and  by  our  government,  gave  one  title  or  another  to  a  per- 
son confined  in  the  closest  custody  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

All  these  differences,  however,  and  chiefly  the  refusal  of  Mr 
O'Meara  to  betray  the  most  delicate  kind  of  professional  confi- 
dence, produced  a  positive,  and,  we  believe,  all  who  read  the 
act  of  Parliament,  will  admit,  an  illegal  order  from  the  governor, 
confining  him  to  Longwood,  unless  in  certain  specified  cases.  A 
British  oflicer  evidently  could  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  a  French 
prisoner,  merely  because  he  had  refused  to  act  as  a  spy;  and  the 
Doctor  sent  in  his  resignation,  unless  the  order  should  be  immedi- 
ately rescinded;  demanding  at  the  same  time,  to  be  tried  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  if  the  governor  had  any  charge  to  bring  against 
aim.  The  resignation  was  accepted ;  but  attempts  were  made 
to'  show  that  the  order  did  not  place  him  under  such  restraints 
as  the  French  were  liable  to.  Much  was  said  of  his  disobedience 
in  presuming  to  write  a  letter  to^^Bertrand ;  and  ageneral  charge 
of  neglecting  instructions  was  repeatedly  made.  As  to  the  re- 
strictions, Mr  O'Meara  answered  (nor  can  any  reply  be  given 
to  the  answei^,  that  none  of  the  French  were  prevented  by  law 
from  leaving  Longwood ;  the  accusation  of  writing  a  letter,  he 
desired  might  be  examined  by  a  court-martial,  as  ne  could  not 
comprehend  its  in^ort;  and  to  the  more  general  charge,  he  an- 
swered, that  he  never  had  received  any  instructions  to  guide  his 
intercourse  with  Buonaparte,  except  general  and  verbal  ^  in- 
sinuationSf '  which  lefl  him  to  his  own  discretion,  although  he 
had  constantly  requested  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  writing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  state  of  Buonaparte's  health  was  grow- 
ing daily  worse;  and  he  would  suffer  no  one  but  Mr  O'Meara 
to  attend  him.  This  distrust  may  perhaps  seem  not  wholly  un- 
reasonable, to  those  who  reflect  that  he  had  chosen  this  »kiUul 
and  honourable  attendant  hunself,  and  had  witnessed,  on  the 
governor's  part,  a  constant  disposition  to  thwart  him,  and  a  line 
of  conduct,  calculated  by  its  tendency,  if  not  by  its  intention,  to 
fkive  liim  from  the  station,     lliis  appears  to  be  a  ground  d 
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suspicion  sufficient  to  influence  any  one  in  Buonaparte's  singular 
position,  though  all  the  other  causes  of  repugnance  to  the  go- 
vernor and  his  predecessors  had  been  recioved.  Sir  H.  Lowe 
indeed  denies,  in  a  letter  to  Bertrand,  dated  21st  April  1818, 
that  Mr  O'Meara  had  ever  warned  him  of  his  patient  being  at- 
tacked with  Chronic  Hepatitis :  and  he  «says,  that  as  late  as  the 
25th  of  March,  Mr  O'Mearahad  doubtingly  spoken  of  an  *  inci-- 
pient  Hepatitis* '  *  But  unfortunately  for  the  governor,  Mr 
O'Meara  has  produce<l  two  official  bulletins  or  reports  address- 
ed by  him  to  his  Excellency,  dated  the  1  st  and  5th  of  October 
li817,  in  which  the  patient  ie  said  to  be  afflicted,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, with  Chronic  Hepatitis.  He  also  declares,  that  he  made  con- 
stantly his  rq)orts  to  the  governor  upon  the  progress  of  this  dis-? 
ease,  Which  he  always  stated  -  to  be  increasing ;  he  particularly 
mentions  six  such  reports  between  the  month  of  September 
(qu.  November?)  1817,  and  March  181 8,  We  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  he  states  horse-exercise  to  be  essential  to  his  reco- 
very, and  that  none  of  the  restraints  and  annoyances  which  seem 
to  have  made  Buonaparte  long  abandon  that  favourite  as  well 
as  healthful  amusement,  were  relaxed  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
commendation. When,  upon  the  ^  pressing  necessity '  of  this  ex- 
ercise being  urged,  the  governor  asked  Mr  O'Meara  why  his  pa- 
tient did  not  ride, — be  answered,  that  he  did  not  know  the  reasons; 
but  he  adds,  in  his  declaration,  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a  re- 
solution against  ever  ^  meddling  in  discussion  foreign  to  medi«< 

*  cal  subjects,  by  the  abusive  language,  violence,  and  bad  treat- 
^  ment  which  he  experienced  from  Sir  H.  Lowe  whenever  he . 

*  delivered  an  opinion  and  sentiment  not  consonant  to  his  own.  * 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  strange  treatment  compelled 

Mr  O'Meara,  greatly  against  his  inclination,  to  resign  his  charge, 

*  For  some  months, '  says  he  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  *  I 

*  have  been  made  to  lead  a  most  wretched  life,  by  your  Excel- 

*  lency's  obliging  me  to  proceed  to  your  house  twice  a  week,  re- 

*  viling  me,  turning  me  out  of  doors  in  a  most  ignominious 

*  manner ;  once,  indeed,  having  experienced  every  thing  except 

*  personal  violence,  menaced  by  words  and  looks,  because  I 

*  did  not  chuse  to  comply  with  verbal  insinuations. '  What 
those  insinuations  were  of  which  he  complains,  and  which  Sir 
H.  Lowe,  though  often  requested,  would  not  put  in  writings  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  This  only  is  plain,  that  they 
must  have  related  to  the  treatment  of  Buonaparte ;  and  every 
con.^ideratlon  of  justice  and  of  regard  for  the  character  of  the 
nation,  whom  this  extraordinary  officer  is  supposed  to  represent 
in  the  most  delicate  of  all  positions,  demand  a  full  explanation 
of  those  matters  which  Mr  O'Meara's  narrative  leaves  in  the 
dark. 
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To  maltreat  the  physician  in  any  way;  to  require  that  he 
should  act  as  a  spy  upon  his  patient,  whom,  having  corpor- 
ally confined,  we  can  have  no  manner  of  right  to  interfere  with, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  escape ;  to  compel  the 
resignaticxi  of  the  only  medical  attendant  in  whom  Buonaparte 
had  any  confidence,  or  whose  visits  he  would  allow,  at  a  time 
too  when  he  laboured  under  a  dangerous  malady, — ^must  be 
deemed  a  line  of  conduct  altogether  unjustifiable^  even  if  we 
admit  that  it  was  ad(q)ted  without  a  view  to  the  consequences 
which  it  obviously  tends  to  produce.  These  charges  against 
Sir  H.  Lowe  are  amply  sufiicient  to  call  for  striiit  investigation, 
without  taking  into  tne  account  either  the  ^  verbal  insinuations  ' 
darkly  hinted  at,  or  the  restraints  upon  the  prisoner's  necessary 
exercise^  which  are  not  so  distinctly  detailed,  or  any  of  the  o- 
ther  accusations  published  in  works  of  less  authority  than  Mr 
OMeara's  Letters,  but  all  unfortunately  rendered  more  credi-? 
ble  by  their  agreement  with  his  story. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  case  we  lay  out  of  view  every  thing 
that  comes  from  Buonaparte  himself.  That  he  should  be 
unreasonable  in  his  demeanour,  wa|}  to  be  expected ;  that  he 
should  be  on  the  worst  terms  with  his  keeper,  is  unfortunate ; 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  gentleman  incapable  of  treating  a  wor- 
thy officer  under  his  command  as  Sir  H.  Lowe  treated  Mr 
(yMeara,  Buonaparte  might  have  lived  upon  a  less  unplea- 
sant footing :  But  the  intercourse  between  him  and  any  gover- 
nor never  can  be  very  smooth.  That  he  should  accuse  all  plac-r 
ed  over  him  with  conspiring  his  destruction,  is  natural  enough 
in  his  extraordinary  situation ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  him 
solemnly  denouncing  the  governor  as  his  inurderer^  (for  that 
must  be  the  word  in  the  blank  oS  his  Notes,  April  25th  1818), 
^  and  bequeathing  to  the  House  of  Brunswick  the  opprobrium  of 
'  his  deaths '  if  his  injuries  are  not  redressed.  Let  him  indulge  in 
all  this  spleen,  and  vent  it  in  accusations  as  black  as  he  pleases 
-»they  can  do  no  harm  to  us,  or  to  the  character  of  our  coun- 
try, provided  we  take  care  that  they  are  entirelv  groundless,  and 
that  their  falsehood  is  made  manifest  to  the  wnole  world.  But 
as  long  as  Mr  OMeara's  case  remains  unanswered;  as  long  as 
all  inquiry  into  the  fact9  is  resisted,  and  a  speech  in  Parliament 
filled  with  statements^  furnished  by  the  accused  themselves,  is 
made  the  substitute  for  a  fair  and  enecti|al  investigation  of  their 
conduct — ^no  man  can  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  some  colour 
for  even  the  worst  imputations  which  may  be  flung  uponHho 
character  of  the  nation.  Once  more,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
England  stands  in  the  most  delicate  of  all  situations*  She  ha3 
taken  upon  herself  an  office,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
peculiarly  liable  to  suspicion,  the  custody  of  a  dethroned  ^Q- 
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narcfa,  once  her  most  formidable  enemy.  Let  her  take  care^ 
before  it  is  too  late,  that  the  proofs  of  her  entire  innocence  in 
discharging  it  are  clearer  than  the  day.  This  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  removing  every  doubt  at  present.  If  the  inquiry  be 
delayed  until  any  thing  befals  Buonaparte,  we  may  rest  assur- 
ed that  her  justification  will  never  be  complete. 


Art.  IX.  I.  An  Inquiry ^  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  Produce 
ed  or  Prevented^  iy  our  Present  System  of  Prison  Discipline. 
Illustrated  by  Descriptions  of  the  Borough  Compter  ,•  TothiU 
Fields  Prison  ;  the  Jail  at  St  Albans ;  the  Jail  at  Guildford: 
the  Jail  at  Bristol ;  the  Jails  at  Bury  and  Ilchester  ;  the  Mai^ 
son  de  Force  at  Ghent:  the  Philadelphia  Prison  ;  the  Peniten^ 
iiary  at  MiUbank  ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ladiei  Com^ 
mittee  at  Neonate.  By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  Svo. 
pp.  171.     London,  1818. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Common  Council  and  Livery  of  the  City  cf 
London^  on  the  Abuses  Ejnsting  in  Neugate,  and  the  Necessity 
of  an  Immediate  R^brm  in  the  Management  of  the  Prison.  By 
the  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet,  M.  P.  8vo.  pp.  80.  London^ 
1818. 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  subjects  which  naturally  engage  the 
attention  of  public  men,  and  divide  the  interest  iimich  so- 
ciety takes  in  their  proceedings.  Hie  one  mav,  in  a  wide  sense, 
be  called  Party  Politics — ^the  other  Civil  or  aomestic  Adminis- 
tration. To  the  former  belong  all  questions  touching  political 
rights  and  franchises — ^the  prmciples  of  the  Constitution — ^the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  Ministers,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  country,  as  it  mav  be  afiected  by  its  conduct  and  relations 
to  foreign  powers,  either  in  peace  or  war.  The  latter  compre- 
hends most  of  the  branches  of  political  economy  and  statistics, 
and  all  the  ordinary  legislation  of  internal  police  and  regulation ; 
and,  besides  the  two  great  heads  of  Trade  and  Taxation,  embraces 
the  improvements  oi  the  civil  Code — the  care  of  the  Poor — the 
interests  of  Education,  Religion  and  Morality — and  the  protec- 
tion of  Prisoners,  Lunatics  and  others  who  cannot  claim  protec- 
tion for  themselves.  This  distinction,  we  confess,  is  but  coarse- 
ly drawn — ^since  every  one  of  the  things  we  have  last  enume- 
rated may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  made  an  occasion  of 
party  contention.  But  what  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  not  its 
natural  occasions,  and  do  not  belong  to  those  topics  in  relation 
to  which  the  great  parties  of  a  frefe  country  necessarily  arise. 
One  great  part  of  a  statesman's  business  may  thus  be  considered 
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as  polemic — and  another  as  ddiberative ;  his  main  object  in  the 
first  being  to  discoinfit  and  expose  his  opponents — and,  in  the 
second,  to  discover  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  ends 
which  all  agree  to  be  desirable. 

Judging  a piari  of  the  relative  importance  or  agreeableness 
of  those  two  occupations,  we  should  certainly  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  comfortable  in 
itself,  as  well  as  the  most  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  ppmmir- 
nity.  The  fact,  however,  happens  to  be  othci'wisc :  For  such 
is  the  excitement  of  a  public  contest  for  influence  and  power, 
and  so  great  the  prize  to  be  won  in  those  honom-able  lists,  that 
the  highest  talents  are  all  put  in  requisition  for  that  department, 
and  all  their  force  and  splendour  reserved  for  the  struggle :  And 
indeed,  when  we  consider  that  the  object  of  this  struggle  is 
nothi2\i(  less  than  to  put  the  whole  power  of  administration  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  thus  to  enable  them  not  only  to 
engross  the  credit  of  carrj^ing  through  all  those  beneficial  ar- 
rangeincnts  that  may  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  country, 
but  to  carry  them  through  i7i  their  own  way,  we  ought  not  per^ 
haps  to  wonder,  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  this  pursuit,  this,  which 
is  the  means  to  all  ends,  some  of  the  ends  themselves  should,  when 
separately  presented,  appear  of  inferior  moment,  and  excite  far 
less  interest  or  concern. 

But,  though  tills  apology  may  be  available  in  some  degree 
to  the  actors,  it  still  leav^^s  us  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
corresponding  sentiments  tlint  are  found  to  prevail  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  who  are  but  lookers  on  for  the  most  part 
in  this  great  scene  of  contention — and  can  scarcely  fail  to  per- 
ceive, one  would  imagine,  that  their  immediate  interests  were 
often  postponed  to  the  mere  gladiatorship  of  the  parties,  and 
their  actual  service  neglected,  while  this  fierce  strife  was  main- 
tained as  to  who  should  be  allowed  to  serve  them.  In  such 
circumstances,  we  should  expect  to  find,  that  the  popular  fa- 
vourites would  not  be  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  political  par- 
ties, but  those  who,  without  regard  t6  party,  came  forward  to 
suggest  and  promote  measures  ofadmitted  utility — ^and  laboured 
to  enlarge  the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  the  people,  or  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  of  their  necessary  sufferings.  That  it  is  not 
so  in  fact  and  reality,  must  be  ascribed,  we  thmk,  partly  to  the 
sympathy  which,  in  a  country  like  this,  men  of  all  conditions  take 
in  the  party  feelings  of  their  political  favourite^  and  the  sense 
they  have  of  the  great  importance  of  their  success,  and  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  their  principles ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  and 
in  a  greater  degree,  to  that  less  justifiable  but  very  familiar 
principle  of  our  nature,  by  which  we  are  led,  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  to  prefer  splendid  accomplishments  to  useful  quali- 
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ties,  and  to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  those  perilous  and 
eventful  encounters,  where  the  .prowess  of  the  champions  is  al- 
most all  that  is  to  be  proved  by  the  result,  dian  in  those  humbler 
labours  of  love  or  wisdom,  by  which  the  enjoyments  of  the  whole 
society  are  multiplied  or  secured. 

There  is  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this  also — ^and  a  wise  one 
-.—AS  for  every  other  general  law  to  which  its  great  Author  has 
subjected  our  being:  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  it  often 
operates  irr^ularly,  and  beyond  its  province, — ^as  may  be  seen 
in  the  familiar  instance  of  the  excessive  and  pernicious  admi- 
ration which  follows  all  great  achievements  in  Wsir,  and  makes 
Military  fame  so  dangerously  seducing,  both  to  those  who 
give  and  to  those  who  receive  it.  It  is  undeniably  true,  as 
Swift  said  long  ago,  that  he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  was  a  greater  benefac- 
tor to  his  country  than  all  the  heroes  and  conquerors  with  whom 
its  annals  are  emblazed ;  and  yet  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  com- 
pare the  fame  of  the  most  successful  improver  in  agriculture 
widi  that  of  the  most  inconsiderable  soldier  who  ever  signalized 
his  courage  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign.  The  inventors  of  the 
steam-engine  and  the  spinning-machine  have,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, done  much  more  in  our  own  times,  not  only  to  increase 
the  comforts  and  wealth  of  their  country,  but  to  multiply  its  re- 
sources and  enlarge  its  power,  than  all  the  Statesmen  and  War- 
riors who  have  affected,  during  the  same  period,  to  direct  its 
destiny ;  and  yet,  while  the  incense  of  public  acclamation  has. 
been  lavished  upon  the  latter — while  wealth  and  honours,  and 
hereditary  distinctions,  have  been  heaped  upon  them  in  their 
lives,  and  monumental  glories  been  devised  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  their  services,  the  former  have  been  left  un- 
distinguished in  the  crowd  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  permit- 
ted to  close  their  days,  unvisited  by  any  ray  of  public  favour 
.  or  national  gratitude, — ^for  no  other  reason  that  can  possibly  be 
suggested,  than  that  their  invaluable  services  were  performed 
widiout  noise  or  contention,  in  the  studious  privacy  of  benevo- 
lent meditation,  and  without  any  of  those  tumultuous  accompa- 
niments that  excite  the  imagination,  or  enflame  the  passions  of 
observant  multitudes. 

The  case,  however,  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  different 
classes  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  public  interests* 
He  who  thunders  in  popular  assemblies,  and  consumes  his  an- 
tagonists in  the  blaze  of  his  patriotic  eloquence,  or  withers 
tiiem  with  the  flash  of  his  resistless  sarcasm,  immediately  be- 
comes, not  merely  a  leader  in  the  senate,  but  an  idol  in  the 
country  at  large; — while  he  who  by  his  sagacity  discovers,^ 
by  his  eloquence  recommends,  and  by  his  laborious  perse^ 
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▼erance  ultimately  effects,  some  great  improvement  in  the  Gon<* 
dition  of  large  classes  of  the  community,  is  rated,  by  that  un« 
grateful  community,  as  a  far  inferior  perisonage,  and  obtains^ 
for  his  nights  and  days  of  successful  toiv  &  f^i*  l^ss  share  even 
of  the  cheap  reward  of  popular  applause  than  is  earned  by  the 
Mher,  merely  in  foUowing  the  impulse  of  his  own  ambitious  na- 
ture.  No  man  in  this  country  ever  rose  to  a  high  political  sta^ 
tion,  or  even  obtained  any  great  personal  power  and  influence 
in  society,  merely  by  originating  in  Parliament  measures  of  in* 
temal  regulation,  or  conducting  with  judgment  and  success  im«- 
prov^nents,  however  extensive,  that  did  not  affect  the  interests 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State.  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exception ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  greatness,  the  long  endurance,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  struggle,  which  he  at  last  conducted  to  so  glorious  a  termi- 
nation, have  given  him  a  fame  and  popularity  which  may  be 
compared,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  a  party  leader.  But 
even  Mr  Wilberforce  would  be  at  once  demolished  in  a  contest 
with  the  leaders  of  party;  and  could  do  nothing,  out  of  doors, 
by  his  own  individual  exertions ;  while  'it  is  quite  manifest,  that 
tlie  greatest  and  most  meritorious  exertions  to  extend  the  reign 
of  Justice  by  the  correction  of  our  civil  code — to  ameliorate  tne 
condition  of  the  Poor — ^to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Prison- 
er— or,  finally,  to  regenerate  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  by 
an  improv^  system  of  Education,  will  never  give  a  man  half 
the  power  or  celebrity  that  may  be  secured,  at  any  time,  by  A 
brilliant  speech  on  a  motion  of  censure,  or  a  flaming  harangue 
on  the  boundlessness  of  our  resources,  or  the  glories  of  our 
arms. 

It  may  be  conjectured  already,  that  with  all  due  sense  of  the 
value  of  party  distinctions,  and  all  possible  veneration  for  the 
talents  which  they  call  most  prominently  into  action,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  this  estimate  of  public  services  might  be 
advantageously  corrected ;  and  that  the  objects  which  would  ex- 
clusively occupy  our  statesmen,  if  they  were  all  of  one  mind  up- 
on constitutional  questions,  ought  more  frequently  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  contentions  to  which  those  questions  give  rise. 
We  think  there  is,  of  late,  a  tendency  to  such  a  change  in  pub- 
Gc  opinion.  The  nation,  at  least,  seems  at  length  hearuly  sick 
of  those  heroic  vapourings  about  our  efforts  for  the  salvation  of 
Europe, — ^which  have  ended  in  the  restoration  of  old  abuses  a- 
broad,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  at  home ; — ^and  about 
the  vigour  which  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  our  glo- 
rious constitution, — ^whicn  has  only  displayed  itself  in  the  sus- 
pension of  its  best  bulwarks,  and  the  organization  of  spy  sys- 
tems and  vindictive  persecutions,  after  the  worst  fashion  of  ac^ 
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bitrary  govefntnents ; — and  seehid  disposed  to  require,  at  tJief 
hands  Of  its  representatives,  some  substantial  pledge  of  their 
concern  for  the  general  welfare,  by  an  actiTe  and  ^dlous  co^ 
operation  in  the  correction  of  admitted  abuiSes,  and  th^  redresd 
of  Confessed  wrongs. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  wisdom^  to  consider 
how  much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  best  and  least  exceptionable 
of  its  boasted  institutions — ^and  how  those  establishments  that 
have  been  mott  carefully  devised  for  the  repression  of  guilt,  or 
the  relief  of  misery,  have  become  themselves  the  fruitful  and 
pestilent  sources  both  of  guilt  and  misery,  in  afrightM  and  dis-< 
giisting  degree.  Laws,  without  which  society  could  not  exists 
become,  by  dieir  very  multiplicatoih  and  refinement,  a  snare  and 
a  burden  to  those  they  were  intended  to  protect,  and  let  in  up- 
on us  the  hateful  and  most  intolerable  plagues  of  pettyfogging, 
chicanery,  and  legal  persecution.  Institutions  for  the  rdtief  and 
|nrevention  of  Poverty  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  it  tenfold 
—hospitals  for  the  cure  of  Diseases  become  centres  of  infection* 
*rhe  very  Police,  which  is  necessary  to  make  our  cities  habit- 
able, give  birth  to  the  odious  vermin  of  informers,  thief'Ciitcbersy 
^d  suborners  of  treachery ;— and  our  Prisons,  which  are  meant 
chiefly  to  reform  the  guilty  and  secure  the  suspected,  are  con- 
verted into  schools  ofthe  most  atrocious  corruptioD^  and  dens  ojF 
the  most  inhuman  torture* 

Those  evils  and  abuses,  thus  arising  out  of  intended  benefits 
and  remedies,  are  the  last  to  which  the  attention  of  ordinary 
men  is  directed — ^because  they  arise  in  such  unexpected  quarters^ 
and  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  unavoidable  accompaniments 
of  indispensable  institutions.  There  is  a  selfish  delicacy  which ' 
makes  us  at  all  times  averse  to  enter  into  details  of  a  painful  and 
ofiendve  nature,  and  an  indolent  sort  of  optimism,  by  which  we 
naturaHy  seek  to  excuse  our  want  of  activity,  by  charitably  pre- 
isuming  that  things  are  as  well  as  they  can  easily  be  made,  and 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  very  Jlagrant  abuses  should  be 
permitted  by  the  worthy  and  humane  people  who  are  more  im- 
mediately concerned  in  their  prevention.  To  this  is  added  a 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  these  same  worthv  visitors  and  super-" 
i.ntendants — and  a  still  more  potent  fear  of  giving  offei^ce  to  hit 
Majesty's  Government ; — for  though  no  administration  ca2i 
teailv  have  any  interest  in  the  existence  of  such  abuses,  ot 
can  oe  suspected  of  wishing  to  perpetuate  them,  firom  any  lov^ 
for  them  or  their  authors,  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that  most 
long  established  administrations  have  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  detectors  and  redressers  of  all  sorts  of  general  abuses^ 
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lipwever  Iitde  connected  with  politics  or  political  persona — 
^rst.,  because  they  feel  that  tlieir  lon^  and  undisturbed  continu- 
ance is  a  tacit  reproach  on  their  negligence  and  inactivity,  in 
npt  havii^  made  use  of  their  own  great  opportunities  to  disco* 
ver  and  correct  them — secondly^  because  all  such,  corrections 
ave  innaoatian^.uDon  old  usages  and. establishments,  and  practi-^ 
cal  admissions  oi  the  flagrant  imperfection  of  these  boasted  in* 
stitutionsy  towards  whicn  it  is  their  interest  to  maintain  a  blind 
and  indiscriminate-  ¥eneration  in  die  body  of  the  people — and^ 
thirdly f  because^  tf  generat  abuses  affecting  large  classes  of  the^ 
community  are  allowed  to*  be  exposed  and  reformed  in  any  one 
department,  the  people  might  get  accustomed  to  look  for  the 
redress  of  all  similar  abuses  in.  other  departments^ — and  reform 
would  cease  to  be  a  word  of  terxor  and  alarm  to  all  loyal  sub- 
jects. 

.  These,,  no  doubt,   are  formidable  obstacles ;   and  therefore 
it  is,  that  gross  abuses  have  been  allowed  to  subsist  so  long- 
But  they  ane  so  far  from  being  insurmountable,  that  we  are 
perfectly  persuaded  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to   en« 
sure  the  effectual  correction  of  all  those  evils  to  which   we- 
have  alluded,  tlian  to  satisfy  the  public^  1-st,  of  their  exist* 
ence  and  extent — and,.  2dly,.  of  there  being  means  for  their  ef- 
fectual redress  and  prevention..    E^ils  diat  are  direcdy  con- 
nected with  the  power  of  the  existing  administration — ^abuses 
of  which  they  are  themselves  the  authors  or  abettors,  or  or 
which  they  have  the  benefit,  can  only  be  corrected  by  their 
removal  from  ofSce — ^and  are  substantially  irremediablor  how* 
ever  enormous,  while  they  continue  m  power^    All  questions  as. 
to  them,  therefore,  belong  to  the  department  of  party  politics,, 
and  fall  within  the  province  of  the  polemical  statesman.     But 
with  regard  to  all  other  plain  violations  of  reason,,  justice  or  hu- 
manity, it  is  comfortable  to  think  that  we  live  in  such  a  stage  or 
society  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
subsist  manv  years,  after  their  mischief  and  iniquity  have  been 
made  manircst  to  the  sense  of  the  country  at  large.     Public  opi- 
nion, which  is  still  potent  and  formidable  even  to  ministerial  cor- 
ruption, is  omnipotent  against  all  inferior  malversations — ^and  the- 
invaluable  means  of  denunciadon  and  authoritative  and  irre- 
sistible investigation  which  we  possess  in  our  representative  legis- 
lature, puts  it  in  the  power  of  any  man  of  prudence,  patience,  and" 
respectability  in  that  House,  to  bring  to  light  the  most  secret, 
^  and  to  shame  the  most  arrogant  delinquent,  and  to  call  down 
the  steady  vengeance  of  public  execration,  and  the  sure  light  oF 
f)ul)Iic  intelligence,  for  the  repression  and  redress  of  all  public 
injustice,- 
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The  chaite  is  in  the  little  word  Publicity  ;— and  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  think  how  many  wonders  have  already  been  wrought  by 
that  precious  talisman.  If  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  no 
Other  use  but  as  an  organ  for  proclaiming  and  inquiring  into  all 
alleged  abuses,  and  making  public  the  results,  under  the  sanction 
of  names  and  numbers  which  no  man  dares  to  suspect  of  unfair- 
ness or  inattention,  it  would  be  enough  to  place  the  country  in 
which  it  existed  far  above  all  terms  of  comparison  with  any  other, 
ancient  or  modem,  in  which  no  such  institution  had  been  devis- 
ed. Though  the  great  work  is  done,  however,  by  that  House 
and  its  committees — ^thougli  it  is  there  only  that  the  mischief 
can  be  denounced  with  a  voice  that  reaches  to  the  utmost  bor- 
,  ders  of  the  land — and  there  only  that  the  seal  of  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  authority  can  be  set  to  the  statements  which 
it  authenticates  and  gives  out  to  the  world ; — there  is  still  room, 
and  need  too^  for  the  humbler  ministry  of  inferior  agents,  to 
circulate  and  enforce^  to  repeat  and  expound,  the  momentoug 
facts  that  have  been  thus  collected,  and  upon  which  the  public 
must  ultimately  decide.  It  is  this  unambitious,  but  useful  func- 
tion that  we  now  propose  to  perform,  in  laying  before  our  read«* 
^rs  a  short  view  of  the  very  interesting  facts  which  are  detailed 
in  the  two  little  works  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed,  and  in 
the  parliamentary  papers  to  which  they  refer. 
-  Prisons  are  employed  for  the  confinement  and  security  of  at 
least  three  different  descriptions  of  persons : — first,  of  those  who 
are  accused  of  crimes  and  offences,  but  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  trial ;  2d,  of  those  who  have  been  corivicted^  and  are  impri- 
soned preparatory  to,  or  as  apart  of,  their  punishment ;  and,  3d, 
joi debtors^,  who  are  neither  convicted  nor  accused  of  any  crime 
whatsoever.  In  both  the  first  classes,  and  even  in  that  least  en- 
titled to  favour,  there  is  room  for  an  infinity  of  distinctions — 
from  the  case  of  the  boy  arraigned  or  convicted  for  a  slight  as- 
sault or  breach  of  the  peace,  up  to  that  of  the  bloody  murderer 
.or  hardened  depredator,  or  veteran  leader  of  the  housebreaking 

{rang.  All  these  persons  must  indeed  be  imprisoned — for  so  the 
.  aw  nas  declared;  but,  under  that  sentence,  we  humbly  conceive 
.there  is  no  warrant  to  inflict  on  them  any  o^A^  punishment — ^any 
thing  more  thari  a  restraint  on  their  persom4.freedom.  This, 
we  uunk,  is  strictly  true  of  all  the  three  classes  we  have  mention- 
ed; but  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  true 
of  the  first  and  the  last.  A  man  may  avoid  the  penalties  of 
crime,  by  avoiding  all  Criminality :  But  no  man  can  be  secure 
against  false  accusation ;  and  to  condemn  him  who  is  only  sus- 
pected, is  to  commence  his  punishment  when  his  crime  is  uo- 
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certain.  Nay,  it  is  not  <mly  uncertain  as  to  all  who  are  ttn*^ 
tried,  but  it  is  the  fixed  presumption  of  the  law  that  the  Stispi* 
cion  is  unfounded,  and  that  d  trial  will  establish  his  innocence* 
We  suppose  there  are  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
persons  taken  up  yearly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  suspi- 
cion of  crimes,  of  whom  certainly  there  are  not  two^thirds  con- 
victed ;  so  that,  in  all  likelihood,  there  are  not  fewei"  than  seven 
or  eight  thousand  m»ocm/ persons  placed  annually  in  this  painful 
predicament — ^whose  Tery  imprisonment,  though  an  unavc4dable,( 
is  bej^ond  all  dilute  a  very  lamentable  evil,  and  to  which  no 
imnecessary  addition  can  be  made  without  the  most  tremendout 
injustice. 

The  debtor,  again,  seems  entitled,  to  nearly  as  miieh  mdul<^ 
gence.     *  He  may  indeed,  *  says  Mr  Buxton^  '  have  been  redu* 

*  ced  to  his  inability  to  satisfy  his  creditor  by  the  visitation  of 

*  God,— by  disease,  by  personal  accidents,  by  the  fidlure  of 

*  reasonable  projects,  by  the  largeness  or  the  helpliMsness  of  hia 

*  family.     His  substance,  and  the  substance  of  his  creditor,  may 

*  have  perished  together  in  the  flames,  or  in  the  waters.     Hu» 

*  man  foresight  cannot  always  avert,  and  human  industry  can*- 

*  not  always  repair,  the  calamities  to  which  our  nature  is  sub^ 

*  jected^ — surely,  then,  some  debtors  are  entitled  to  ccwnpas-- 

*  sion. ',  (p.  4.) ,  Of  the  number  of  debtors  at  any  one  time  in  con- 
finement  in  these  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  con« 
;}ecture;  but  b^ond  all  doubt  they  amount  to  many  thousands,, 
of  whom  probably  one  half  have  oeen  reduced  to  uiat  state  by 
venial  errors,  or  innocent  misfortflne. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  convicted,  we  humbly  conceive  it  t^ 
be  clear,  that  where  no  special  severity  is  enjoined  by  the  law,, 
any  additional  infliction  beyond  that  of  mere  coercion,  is  illegal.. 
If  the  greater  delinquents  none  were  subjected  to  such  severi- 
ties, there  might  be  a  colour  of  equity  in  the  practice  j  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  inflicted  according  to  the  state  of  the  pri-> 
son,  the  usage  of  the  place,  or  the  temper  of  the  jailor  j — ^and> 
in  all  cases,  they  are  inflicted  indiscriminately  on  the  whole 
inmatesr  of  each  unhappy  mansion.     Even  if  it  were  otherwise^ 

*  Who,  '  says  Mr  B.,  *  is  to  apportion  this  variety  of  wretched- 
<  ness  ?     The  Judge,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the 

*  jail ;  or  the  jailor,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  of 

*  the  Court  ?  The  law  can  easily  suit  its  penalties  to  the  cir- 
*'  cumstances  of  the  case.  It  can  adjudge  to  one  offender  im- 
*■  prisomnent  for  one  day ;  to  anodier  for  twenbr  years :  But 

*  what  ingenuity  would  be  sufficient  to  devise,  and  what  discre* 
^  tion  could  be  trusted  to  inflict^  modes  of  imprisonment  with 
^  nmilar  variations  ? '  (p.  a.) 
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But  the  truth  is,  that  all  inflictions  beyond  that  of  mere  de^ 
tention,  are  clearly  illegal.  Take  the  Gommom  case  of  ietters-^ 
From  Bracton  down  to  Blackstone,  all  our  lawyers  declare  the 
use  of  them  to  be  contrary  to  law.  The  last  says,  in  so  many 
words,  th^t  ^  the  law  will  not  justify  jailors  in  fettering  a  pn- 
^  soner,  unless  where  he  is  unruly  or  has  attempted  an  escape; ' 
and,  even  in  that  case,  the  practice  seems  to  be  qtiestionable-*-if 
we  can  trust  to  the  memorable  reply  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  King 
lo  certain  magistrates,  who  urged  their  necessity  for  safe  custody 
— *  let  them  build  their  walls  higher. '  Yet  has  this  matter  be^i 
left,  all  over  tlie  kingdom,  as  a  thing  altogether  indifferent,  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  jailor  or  local  magistrates;  and  the  practice 
accordingly  has  been  the  most  capricious  and  in*egular  thai  can 
well  be  imagined. 

*  In  Ckdmsfordy  for  example,  and  in  Newgate^  all  accused  or  con- 
Tided  of  ifiony  are  ironad.— At  Buri/,  and  at  Norwich^  all  are  wid)- 
•out  ii:on8«*— At  Abingdon^  the  untried  are  not  ironed. — At  Derbyy 
none  but  the  untried  are  ironed««-At  Cold^bathjields^  none  but  the 
^mtried,  and  those  sent  ibr  re-examination,  are  ironed. — At  tVinches' 
ievt  all  before  trial  are  ironed ;  and  those  sentenced  to  transportation 
after  trial.-— At  Chewier,  those  alone  of  bad  chalracter  are  ironed,  whe- 
ther tried  or  untried. '    p.  68,  69. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  truth  of  the  case  is  forcibly  and 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  short  sentences. 

*  You  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  prisoner  of  pure  air,  wholesome 
and  sufficient  food,  and  opportunities  of  exercise.  You  have  no  right 
to  debar  him  from  the  crafi  on  which  his  family  depends,  if  it  can  be 
exercised  in  prison.  You  have  no  rig^t  to  subject  him  to  safiering 
from  cold,  by  want  of  bed-clothing  by  night,  or  firing  by  day ;  and 
the  reason  is  plain, — ^you  have  taken  him  from  his  home,  and  have 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  providing  himself  with  the  necessaries 
or  comforts  of  life ;  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  furnish  him  with 
moderate  indeed,  but  suitable  accommodation. 

*  You  have,  for  the  same  reason,  no  right  to  ruin  his  habits,  by 
compelling  him  to  be  idle,  his  morals,  by  compelling  him  to  mix 
with  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  hardened  and  convicted  criminalsi, 
or  his  health,  by  forcing  him  at  night  into  a  damp  unventilated  cell, 
with  such  crowds  of  companions,  as  very  speedily  render  the  air  foul 
and  putrid,  or  to  make  him  sleep  in  close  contact  with  the  victims  of 
contagious  and  loathsome  disease,  or  amidst  the  noxious  effluvia  of 
dirt  and  corruption.  In  short,  no  Judge  ever  condemned  a  man  to  be 
half  starved  with  cold  by  day,  or  h^f  suffocated  with  beat  by  night* 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal  being  sentenced  to  catch  the  Rheuma- 
tism, or  the  Typhus  Fever  ?  Corruption  of  morals  and  contamina- 
tion of  mind,  are  not  the  remedies  which  the  law  in  its  wisdom  has 
fought  proper  to  adopt.'    p.  11,  12. 
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We  jcannot  express  the  sequel  half  so  well,  or  so  strongly,  as 
in  the  following  eloquent  ancl  impressive  passage, 

^  Such  then,  as  I  have  described,  being  the  rights  of  all  prisoners, 
and  such  our  policy,  I  maintain  that  these  rights  are  violated,  and 
this  policy  is  abandoned,  in  England.  The  prisoner,  after  his  com- 
mitment is  made  out,  is  handcuffed  to  a  file  of  perhaps  a  dozen  wretch- 
ed persons  in  a  similar  situation,  and  marched  through  the  streets, 
sometimes  a  considerable  distance,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  impudent 
and  insulting  boys,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  to  the  stare  of  every 
passenger  :  the  moment  he  enters  prison,  irons  are  hammered  on  to 
him ;  Uien  he  is  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  compound  of  all  that  is  difi? 
gusting  and  depraved.  At  night  he  is  locked  up  in  a  narrow  xeU, 
with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  worst  thieves  in  Londoi^  or  as  ma- 
ny vagrants,  whose'  rags  are  alive,  and  in  actual  motion,  with  ver- 
min :  he  may  find  himself  in  bed,  and  in  bodily  contact,  between  a 
robber  and  a  murderer ;  or  between  a  man  with  a  foul  disease  on  6ne 
side,  end  one  with  an  infectious  disorder  on  the  other.  He  may 
spend  his  days,  deprived  of  free  air  and  wholesome  exercise.  He 
may  be  prohibited  from  following  the  handicraft,  on  which  the  sub- 
'sistence  of  his  family  depends.  He  may  be  half  starved  for  want  of 
food,  and  clothing,  and  fuel.  He  may  be  compelled  to  mingle  with 
the  vilest  of  mankind,  and,  in  self-defence,  to  adopt  their  habits,  theic 
language,  and  their  sentiments :  he  may  become  a  villain  by  actual 
compulsion.  His  health  must  be  impaired,  and  may  be  ruined,  by 
filth  and  contagion ;  and  as  for  his  morals,  purity  itself  could  not 
continue  pure,  if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  society  with 
whiph  he  must  associate. 

^  He  is  instructed  in  no  useful  branch  of  employment,  by  which 
he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  honest  labour.  You  hiave  for^ 
.bidden  him  to  repent  and  to  reflect,  by  withholding  from  him  every 
opportunity  of  reflection  and  repentance.  Seclusion  from  the  world 
has  been  only  a  closer  intercourse  with  its  very  worst  miscreants  ;  his 
mind  has  lain  waste  and  barren  for  every  weed  to  take  root  in ;  he  is 
habituated  to  idleness,  reconciled  to  filth,  and  familiarized  with 
crime.  You  give  him  leisure,  and,  for  the  employment  of  that  leisure, 
you  give  him  tutors  in  every  branch  of  iniquity.  In  short,  by  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  misery,  you  produce  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  wickedness ;  you  convert  an  act,  perhaps  of  indiscretion^ 
into  a  settled  taste,  and  propensity  to  vice.  Receiving  him,  because 
he  is  too  bad  for  society,  you  return  him  to  the  world  impaired  in 
health,  debased  in  intellect,  and  corrupted  in  principles.  *     p.  15-17. 

This  book  of  Mr  Buxton's  contains  the  description  of  only 
ten  places  of  confinement — five  in  a  very  bad  state,  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  he  represents  as  pretty  near  the  average  for  Eng- 
land— and  five  others,  out  of  wnich  two  arc  foreign,  which  he  has 
selected  as  ispeciracns  of  what  may  be  easily  effected  by  judici- 
ous arrangement  and  careful  superintendence.     We  shall  en- 
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deavour  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  both  sides  of  the 
picture. 

The  first  prison  which  is  described  is  one. in  the  Metropolis^ 
that  of  the  Borough  Compter,  examined  in  December  1817, 
and  February  1818.  There,  in  one  ward  and  yard,  were  crowd* 
ed  together  ml  those  accused,  and  all  convicted  of  oflFences,  from 
slight  assaults  up  to  murdea:  and  robbery.; — the  whole  employed 
in  gaming,  and  complaining  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do* 
Next  to  them  were  upwards  oi  forty  debtors^  stowed  into  two 
Tooms  of  twenty  feet  long  by  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  which  are 
their  bed-rooms,  day-rooms,  kitchen,  and  work-shop.  In  each  of 
them,  upwards  of  twenty  people  were  put  to  sleep  on  eight  straw 
beds.     *  I  maintained, '  says  Mr  Buxton,  ^  that  the  uiing  wag' 

*  physically  impossible.     But  the  prisoners  explained  away  the 

*  difficulty,  by  saying,  **  tJiey  slept  edgeways.  "  In  the  morningj 
the  heat  and  stench  arising  from  this  condensation  of  human 
misery  was  such,  that  they  all  rushed  out  naked  to  the  little 
yard  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened : — and  the  turnkey  himself 
stated  *  that  the  smell,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  door,  wai 

*  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse.  *  Every  one  of  the 
prisoners  looked  sickly ;  and  Mr  Buxton  guessed,  with  astonish^*' 
ing  accuracy,  the  length  of  time  which  each  had  been  confined 
by  the  degree  of  illness  which  they  seemed  to  suiFer.  During  the 
day,  their  general  occupation  is  playing  ^^ards.  There  is  no 
school — no  soap  is  allowed — and  no  separation  attempted  either 
between  the  convicted  and  the  untried — the  felon  ana  the  petty 
<delinauent — the  novice  and  the  old  offender — or  even  the  healthy 
and  the  sick  of  contagious  disorders.  The  result  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  concluding  words  of  Mr  Buxton'g 
impressive  survey. 

^  I  saw  one  man  lying  on  a  stnew  bed,  as  I  believed  at  the  point 
<ef  death,  without  a  shirt,  inconceivably  dirty,  so  weak  as  to  be  al« 
most  unable  to  articulate,  and  so  eifensive  as  to  render  remaining  a 
minute  with  him  quite  intolerable;  close  by  his  side,  five  other  un^ 
tried  prisoners  had  slept  the  preceding  night,  inhaling  the  stench 
-from  this  mass  of  putrefaction,  hearing  his  groans,  breathing  the 
steam  from  his  corrupted  lungs,  and  covered  with  m3rriads  of  lice 
from  his  rags  of  clothing ;  of  these,  his  wretched  companions,  three 
were  subsequently  pronounced  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  **  not  guilty,  ** 
and  of  these  one  was  Noble,  whose  case  I  have  before  described. 
The  day  after  their  discharge,  I  found  the  two  who  were  convicted 
:almost  undr^sed :  on  asking  the  peason,  they  said  their  clothes  were 
under  the  pump  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin  received  from  the  vagrant ; 
his  bed  had  been  burnt  by  order  of  the  jailor ;  his  clothes  had  been 
cut  off;  and  the  turnkey  said,  one  of  his  companions  had  brought 
Urn  his  garter,  on  which  he  counted  upwards  of  forty  lice^ 
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^  Th^  jftUor  told  me,  **  that  in  an  experience  of  nine  years,  he  had 
never  known  an  instance  of  reformation ;  he  thought  the  prisoners 
grew  worse ;  and  he  was  sore,  that  if  you  took  the  first  boy  you  ipe^ 
with  in  the  streets,  and  placed  him  in  his  prison,  by  the  end  of  a 
month  he  would  be  as  bad  as  the  rest,  and  up  to  all  the  roguery  of 
London.  Half  his  present  prisoners  have  been  there  before ;  and, 
ppon  an  average,  he  thinks  if  one  hundred  are  let  out,  he  shall  soon 
iiave  from  twenty  to  thirty  back  again,  besides  thosQ  who  go  to  other 
jails." 

'  I  will  not  trouble  my  reader  with  any  further  observations  upon 

.this  prison ;  but  he  must  determine  for  himself,  whether  crime  and 

miseFy  are  produced  or  prevented  in  the  Borough  Coippter, '  p.  30,  Sly 

The  B^^t  jail  examined  was  Tothill  Fields,  which  exhibit9 
Tery  nearly  the  same  picture — ^no  claesification — no  work — ^no 
instruction'^and  more  sickness  even  than  in  tlie  Compter.  The 
whole  prison  being  damp,  and  many  of  tbe  cells  below  the  le- 
ydi  of  the  groundy  and  under  high  water  mark,  one  in  ten  of 
the  priisoners  waa  seized  with  acute  rheumatismt  The  debtors 
ame  entided  to  no  provision  whatsoever ;  and  while  a  man  may  be 
sent,  aad  A^s  been  sent  here»  for  20  days»  for  a  debt  of  26.  6di 
he  is  not  entitled  to  a  single  ounce  of  bread,  it  b^g  presumed 
that  he  is  able  to  support  himself— that  is,  that  be  can  buy  pro^ 
vision  &r  his  subsistence  for  20  days,  though  he  could  not  pay 
fis.  §d.  to  prevent  his  imprisonment*  We  really  cannot  won-v 
der,  afber  this,  that  a  coroner's  inquest,  which  sat  on  the  body 
of  a  debtor  in  this  jail  last  October,  reported,  <  that  he  had 
died  for  want  of  proper  nourishmentt ' 

The  Prisons  at  St  Albans  are,  if  possible,  still  more  abomin? 
abler--some  of  the  rooms  are  on  a  level  with  the  street,  and  oni' 
ly.  s^)arated  by  open  bars,  through  which  any  thing  may  be 
handed  in.  Jt  was  found  that  the  prisoners,  in  this  way,  gener 
rally  got  drunk,  and  came,  in  that  state,  to  their  trial ;  in  con^ 
sequence  of  which,  an  order  was  issued  to  shut  the  lower  part 
with  a  shutter,  an  the  SessUmrday^  and  that  oulyl  The  men 
and  women  sleep  at  ni^t  in  places  only  separated  by  an  open 
railing,  with  bars  six  inches  a«under.  xbere  is  no  nre  at  any 
season — and  no  yard  whatever — no  employment.  The  jailor,  on 
being  asked  if  his  prisoners  wctc  generally  reformed  or  corrupted 
by  their  imprisonment,  answered,  ^  that  he  had  known  a  great 

*  many,  who  came  in  comparatively  innocenti  go  out  quite  de^. 
1  praved:  but  nevpr  pne  who,  cpnung  in  wicked|  went  out  bet* 

♦  ter.^ 

At  GuH4fordf  things  are  no  better.  There  are  ofien  an  hun-? 
^ed  prisoners  here— ^no  infirmary,  chapel,  pr  privy — bo  worli^ 
—no  classification.  The  irons  ar^  remarkably  heavy :  and  thQ 
milor|  who  bad  be^  there  forty-five  ye^rsj  cca>ci}iTed  ^ti^ebf 
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with  his  brother  of  St  Albans  as  to  the  effects  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  captives.     As  an  instance,  he  mentioned,  *  that 

*  two  boys  were  lately  committed  for  poaching :  they  appeared 
'  at  first  quite  strangers  to  prime^  and  kept  themselves  at  a  dis- 

*  tance  from  the  other  prisoners.     Tlieir  reserve,  however,  sopn 

*  left  them ;  they  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  adventures  and 

*  escape^  of  their  associates;  they  determined  to  go  to  London, 

*  and  the  day  after  their  term  pf  imprisonment  was  expired,  they 

*  called  at  the  jail  to  receive  the  promised  letters  oi  introduc- 

*  tion  from  the  thieves  in  prison,  to  their  companions  and  rc^ 

*  ceivers  in  town. '    p.  42.  > 

The  account  of  the  jail  at  Bristol,  which  is  at  last  about  to  be 
rebuilt,  in  consequence  erf"  having  been  actiuiUy  presented  as  a 
nuisance  by  the  Ofrand  Jury  of  the  county,  is  still  more  shock- 
ing than  any  thing  we  have  yet  mentioned.  When  Mr  B.  vi- 
sited it  in  March  1818,  there  were  about  150  prisoners — sixty- 
three  of  whom  he  found  jammed  together  in  a  yard  20  feet  long 
by  12  broad;  accused  and  convicted,  sick  and  well,  all  packed 
together — and  among  them  eleven  children^  hardly  old  enough 
tol?e  released  from  the  nursery.  The  following  picture  is  ter- 
rible. 

'  AH  charged  or  convicted  of  felony,  without  distinction  of  age, 
were  in  heavy  irons — almost  all  were  in  rags — almost  all  were  filthy 
in  the  extreme-r—almost  all  exhibited  the  appearance  of  iH  health. 
The  state  of  the  prison — the  desperation  of  the  prisoners,  broadly 
hinted  in  their  conversation,  and  plainly  expressed  in  their  conduct;  * 
— ^the  uproar  of  oaths,  complaints,  and  obscenity — the  indescribable 
iBtenefa  ; — presented,  together,  a  concentration  of  the  utmost  misery 
with  the  utmost  guilt — a  scene  of  infernal  passions  and  distresses 
which  few  have  imagination  sufficient  to  picture,  and  of  which  f^wer 
/still  would  believe  that  the  original  is  to  be  found  in  this  enlighten- 
led  and  happy  country. 

^  After  seeing  this  yard,  and  another  of  larger  dimensions,  the  ad^ 
jacent  day-rooms  and  sleeping-cells,  the  conclusion  of  my  own  mind 
was,  that  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  or  melancholy.  This  opi«* 
nion,  however,  was  speedily  refuted^-r-a  door  was  unlocked,  we  were 
furnished  with  candles,  and  vx  descended  eighteen  long  steps  into  a, 
vault  \  at  the  bottom,  was  a  circular  space ;  a  narrow  passage,  eighteen 
inches  wide,  runs  through  this ;  and  the  sides  are  furnished  with  bar- 
rack bedsteads.  The  floor,  which  is  considered  to  be  on  the  same- 
level  with  the  river,  was  very  damp.  The  smell  at  this  hour  (one 
o'clock)  was  somethiog  more  than  can  be  expressed  by  the  terni 
^  dijsgusting. "  The  bedstead  was  very  dirty  ;  and  on  one  part  of  it 
I  discovered  a  wretched  human  being  who  complained  of  severe  illr 
ness.  This  was  his  infirmary — ^the  spot  chosen  for  the  restoration  of 
idecayed  health — a  place,  one  short  visit  to  which  affected  me  with  ^ 
paused;  which  I  did  not  recover  for  two  days.     The  preceding  nigh^ 
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eighteen  persons  had  here  slept ;  and,  according  to  the  repart  c^  the 
turnkey,  some  of  these  were  untried, 

*  All  to  whom  I  spoke,  complained  of  continual  illness.  One  had 
been  there  thirty-one  months,  and  according  to  his  own  account, 
never  welL  Another  fourteen  months,  and  never  well : — and  how 
(they  very  fairly  asked)  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  are  giddy  aud 
sick  exery  morning,  from  the  air  in  which  we  have  passed  the  night  ? 
— This  they  said  in  the  presence  of  the  turnkey,  who  gave  his  tacit 
consent  to  it ;  only  adding  an  observation  precisely  similar  to  that 
recorded  by  Mr  Neild,  as  made  to  him  when  visiting  this  jail  seven- 
teen years  ago.  He  says,  "  The  turnkey  himsetf  told  me,  that  in  a 
morning  when  he  unlocked  the  door,  he  was  so  affected  with  the 
putrid  steam  issuing  from  the  dungeon,  that  it  was  enough  to  knock 
him  down.  '*  *  p.  156-59.  Mr  B.  adds  in  a  note-^'  A  person  only  ac* 
ttised  of  a  crime  may  be  placed  in  this  prison,  wear  heavy  irons,  and 
sleep  every  night  in  the  "  pit,  "  and  this  for  a  whole  year  before  his 
iriah  This  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
efforts  now  making,  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  state  of  ouj: 
jails.' 

In  many  other  Jails,  which  are  less  minutely  described,  the 
same  general  system  prevailed.  At  Kington,  the  town  jail  is  a 
public  house ; — ^in  the  tap-room  of  which  the  debtors  may  al- 
ways be  found  sitting  in  a  crowd  of  casual  customers.  In  Cold- 
Bath  Fields,  three  men,  convicted  of  an  unnatural  crime,  were 
shut  up  in  a  retired  cell,  with  a  youth  committed  for  an  assault. 
In  Newgate,  the  abu«»es  are  innumerable,  and  are  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  depravity  which  continues  to  dis- 
?'ace  the  metropolis.  The  following  address  is  very  powerful* 
he  author  is  apeaking  of  a  youth  dismissed  from  one  of  these 
prisons,  after  being  confined  for  some  misdemeanour. 

*•  In  this  state  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
confinement,  you  throw  him  at  once  upon  the  town,  without  a  shil- 
ling  dn  his  pocket,  his  next  meal  depending  upon  the  dexterous  ap- 
plication of  those  lessons  of  fraud,  which  have  been  his  only  recent 
acquirement.  He  mu8t  starve,  or  he  must  rob ;  you  have  taken  from 
him  the  means  of  honest  labour,  but  you  have  initiated  him  into  other 
and  more  gainful  arts*  He  came  to  your  prison  a  misdemeanant ; 
you  send  him  frcnn  its  walls  a  criminal— wasted  in  strength,  polluted 
in  principles^  and  ruined  in  character.  All  respectable  men  reject 
him,  because  they  know,  thai  to  have  been  in  your  prison,  is  to  be 
corrupted.  He  is  compelled,  by  the  cravings  of  nature,  to  take  re- 
fuge amongst  the  hordes  of  thieves ;  they  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  supply  his  immediate  necessities,  and  advance  him  money  on 
account,  to  be  repaid  by  the  product  of  his  future  depredations. 
They  laugh  away  his  scruples,  if  the  society  in  which  you  had  placed 
1dm  had  left  him  any,  and  soon  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
^splaying  his  gratitude,  his  courage,  and  his  proficiency.  His  is 
then  9  rapid  c^eer ;  he  soon  knows  every  haunt  of  vice,  and  is  knowi^ 
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.by  the  fraternity  of  tlueves  as  a  willing  labourer  ki  any  branch  of  their 
calling ;  his  face  grows  familiar  to  the  officers  of  justico ;  he  has  sooik 
passed  through  half  the  prisons  in  the  nietropolis ;  till  at  length  he 
stands  at  the  bar,  convicted  of  some  act  of  desperate  enormity;  the 
'  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law  is  passed  upon  him,  and  all  hopes  of  mercy 
are  forbidden.  The  judge,  the  magistrates^  the  jury,  the  spectators, 
are  shocked  at  such  an  instance  of  youthful  depravity,  while  their 
hearts  whisper,  **  Thank  God,  I  am  not  as  this  robber. "  But  if  he 
who  sows  the  seed  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  harvest,  they 
may  find  other  subjects  of  astonishment  than  his  guilt,  and  accomplices 
where  they  least  expect  them. '     p.  52 — 54. 

Mr  B.  assures  us,  that  this  is  no  fanciful  picture — but  an 
abridgement  of  many  true-  histories  that  have  fallen  under  hi$ 
own  observation.  We  may  give  the  following  short  one  as  an 
illustration. 

^  A  well  educated  boy,  whose  name  I  suppress,  came  to  London 
with  his  father  ;  and  I  am  assured,  by  a  very  respectable  tradesman, 
who  knew  him  well,  that  he  would  not  have  objected  to  take  him  in- 
to his  service.  He  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  a  boy  of  an  intel- 
ligent countenance.  He  was  apprehended  in  May  last,  as  a  vagrantf 
Jor  selling  religious  tracts,  in  Bishopsgate  Church  Yard,  without  a 
Hawker*^  License^  and  sent  to  the  City  Bridewell  for  a  month.  There 
he  passed  the  day  with  twenty  men  and  four  boys  committed  for  va- 
rious crimes :  and  he  slept  with  an  Irishn>an  who  employed  him  to 
pick  pockets,  and  steal  from  the  other  prisoners ;  and  received,  atf 
the  boy  says,  the  produce  of  his  thefts.  The  man  and  five  others 
took  a  fbver,  and  the  boy  continued  to  sleep  with  him  during  its  pro- 
gress. He  caught  it  himself,  brought  it  home,  and  communicated  it 
to  his  father,  mother,  and  three  brothers,  of  whom  one  died.  His 
nurse  and  her  family  were  seized  with  it,  and  have  not  recovered  at 
this  moment.  On  his  return,  he  was  so  covered  with  vermin,  that  his 
parents  were  obliged  to  destroy  the  blankets  and  rug  of  his  bed.  The 
father  told  me,  that  before  his  apprehension,  he  was  a  good  and  du- 
tiful son,  and  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  His  mother  said 
he  was  a  quiet  demure  boy,  fond  of  reading,  and  always  willing  to  go 
with  her  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now  he  never  takes  a  book  into  his 
hands,  except  to  purloin  it ;  and  if  she  mentions  any  religious  service* 
she  is  answered  by  execrations » on  her  and  her  advice.  She  placed 
him  in  the  school  in  Angel  Alley ;  but  he  sent  word  to  the  master, 
with  a  desperate  oath,  that  he  would  never  go  again..  She  cannot 
keep  any  work  in  the  house :  he  has  stolen  and  sold  her  Bible,  his 
father's  clothes,  and  the  clothes  lent  by  the  Raven  Row  School  to 
his  brother  :  he  is  seldom  at  home :  his  father  has  found  him  at  night 
sleeping  in  the  baskets  of  C event  Garden,  with  a  horde  of  girls  and 
boys, — thieves  and  prostitutes. '    p.  56 — 5Bi. 

Mr  B.  closes  the  first  part  of  his  work  with  some  excellent 
suggestions  as  to  the  obvious  and  practicable  reforms  which  are 
suggested  by  these  observations — and  by  a  short  recapitulation 
of  the  existing  laixis,  in  opon  violatipn  of  which  moi^  of  these 
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abuses  are  carried  on.  The  yety  variety,  and  capricious  irre* 
gularity  which  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  present  most  bxlty 
system,  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  defects.  We  have  already  no« 
ticed  the  practice  in  different  places  as  to  irons  and  fetters.  The 
allowance  of  food  is  no  less  irregular. 

*  In  ToihiU  Fields  and  Ipswich^  no  allowance  for  debtors  except 
from  charity, — Bedford,  three  quartern  loaves  per  week  for  all  pri» 
sonars. — Bristol,  a  four-penny  loaf  per  day. — Borough  Compter,  four- 
teen ounces  of  bread  per  day,  two  pounds  of  meat  per  week.— .ilttry. 
One  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  day,  one  pound  of  cheese,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  per  week.-^Nortoich,  two  pounds  of  bread 
per  day,  half  a  pound  of  cheese  per  week.^ — Penitentiary,  Milbani, 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  two  pints  of 
hot  gruel,  per  day,  and  either  six  ounces  of  boiled  meat,  without 
bone,  or  a  quart  of  strong  broth  mixed  with  vegetables. — Fourteen 
ounces  of  bread  per  day,  with  two  pounds  of  meat  per  week,  are  hot 
enough  to  support  life :  Besides,  in  some  prisons,  the  allowance  is 
withheld  for  a  considerable  time.  The  hour  of  delivery  is  fixed;  and 
if  a  prisoner  arrives  after  it,  he  receives  nothing  tOl  the  next  morn- 
ing.— There  are  differences  with  regard  to  bedding ; — ^from  no  bed- 
ding, or  coverlid,  a  blanket  for  two  men,  a  blanket  for  each,  two 
blai^ets  for  each,  two  blankets  and  a  rug  each,  three  blankets  and  a 
rug  for  each ;  to,  three  blankets,  a  rug,  a  hair  bed,  and  two  pillows 
each. '    p.  69,  70. 

That  such  gross  abuses  as  most  of  those  we  have  noticed^ 
should  occur  in  the  most  populous  and  opulent  districts  of  this 
enlightened  country — and  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  prevail 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  great  and  benevolent  metropolis,  under 
tlie  eye  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the  very  precincts  of  our  high 
courts  of  justice,  cannot  but  strike  every  one  as  equally  strange 
and  disgraceful.  It  is  still  more  strange,  however,  and  not  less 
instructive  to  learii,  that  intelligent  and  humane  individuals  have 
been  found  to  defend  the  present  system  as  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  in  practice — that  Mr  Alderman  Atkins  publicly  vin* 
>dicatea  the  whole  establishment  of  Newgate,  and  compared  the 
inside  of  that  prison  to  a  *  gentleman's  dairy  in  the  country; ' 
while  another  honourable  member tcon tended,  *  that  our  priso- 
^  ners  had  all  that  prisoners  ought  to  have — unless  gentlemen 

*  thought  they  ought  to  be  accommodated  with  Turkey  car- 

*  pets  !  V  There  cannot  be  a  finer  specimen  of  the  temper  in 
\which  certain  classes  of  persons  always  meet  tlie  statement  of 
any  abuses  in  our  existing  establishments. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Mr  B.  goes  on  to  show  ex* 
pcrimentally  what  reformations  are  practicable,  and  by  what 
means,  and  to  what  an  extent  they  have  been  already  carried 
into  execution.  With  this  view  he  gives  an  ample  account  of 
^he  jail  and  house  of  correction  at  Dury — ^the  Penitcntiaty  at 
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Millbank,  and  the  jail  at  Ilchester,  together  with  pretty  full  de- 
tails as  to  the  older  establishments  of  the  Rasphouse  at  Amster-* 
dam,  the  Matson  de  Force  at  Ghent,  and  the  state  prison  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. We  cannot  now  affi>rd  room  for  any  abstract  of  those 
veiy  valuable  notices,  further  than  to  say,  that  the  possibility  of 
defraying  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of  such  establishments 
by  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  facility  of  converting 
those  abodes  of  misery  and  corruption  into  schools  of  industry 
and  morality,  seems  to  be  demonstrated,  beyond  all  contradic- 
tion, by  the  success  of  every  one  of  those  institutions  in  which 
the  experiment  has  been  judiciously  tried.  In  all  those  places^ 
the  inmates  are  carefully  divided  into  classes— work  is  provided 
—- religion  and  moral  instruction  administered — and  the  utmost 
titteption  paid  to  the  health  and  bodily  comforts  of  the  prison- 
ers. We  would  not  withhold  from  our  readers  the  encou- 
Paging  and  consolatory  view  of  the  subject  which  is  c(mtained 
in  these  accounts,  had  we  not,  in  the  remaining  section  of  the 
work  before  us,  a  still  more  striking  and  delightful  picture  to 
present  them,  in  the  history  of  Mrs  Fry's  miraculous  achieve- 
ments in  the  reformation  of  the  female  convicts  in  Newgate. 
The  story,  we  think,  is  as  affecting  as  it  is  instructive ;  and 
unites,  in  our  estimation,  the  pathetic  and  the  marvellous  of  the 
boldest  work  of  fancy,  with  the  sanctity  of  truth,  and  the  utility 
of  a  great  moral  lesson* 

The  abuses  in  Newgate,  that  great  receptacle  of  guilt  and 
misery,  constructed  to  hold  about  480  prisoners,  but  generally 
containing,  of  late  years,  from  800  to  1200,  are  eloquently  set 
forth  in  me  excellent  publication  of  Mr  Bennet,  of  which  we 
have  transcribed  the  title,  though  we  have  no  longer  left  our- 
shelves  room  to  specify  them.  *  it  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to 
^baerve^  that  the  state  of  the  women's  wards  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  by  far  the  worst ;  and  that  even  Alderman  Atkins 
admitted,  that  in  that  quarter  some  alteration  mi^ht  be  desir- 
able^  though,  in  his  apprehension^  it  was  altogemer  imprac- 
ticable. Though  by  no  means  inclined  to  adopt  the  whole 
of  the  worthy  Alderman's  opinions,  we  may  safely  say,  that  we 
•hould  have  been  much  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  thinking 


♦  The  services  of  this  gentleman  in  the  Police  Committees,  as  well 
as  in  that  on  Madhouses,  and  several  others,  are  above  all  praise  : — 
nor  do  we  know  another  instance  of  so  mach  patience,  perseverance 
and  ^tivity,  displayed  for  so  long  a  time  in  these  comparatively  ob- 
scure but  most  meritorious  exertions.  We  hope  soon  to  have  ah  op- 
portunity of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  whidi  this  gentleman  has  introduced  to  the  notice:, 
ff  tbe  pubiic*. 
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•I 
the  subjects  of  thbse  observations  pretty  nearly  incorrigible ;  and 
<:ertain]y  should  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  change 
which  has  actually  been  made  upon  them  altogether  impossible^ 
Mrs  Fry,  however,  knew  better  of  what  both  she  and  they  were 
capable;  and,  strong  in  the  spirit  of  compassionate  love,  and  of. 
that  charity  that  hopeth  all  things,  and  believeth  all  things,  set 
hersdf  earnestly  and  huml)ly  to  that  arduous  and  revolting  task, 
in  winch  her  endeavours  have  been  so  singularly  blessed  and 
efFectual.  This  heroic  and  affectionate  woman  is  the  wife,  we 
understand,  of  a  respectable  banker  in  London;  and  both  she 
and  her  husband  belpng  to  the  society  of  Friends — ^that  exem- 
plary sect,  which  is  the  first  to  begin  and  the  last  to  abandon, 
every  scheme  for  the  practical  amendment  of  their  fellow-cren- 
tures — and  who  have  carried  into  all  their  schemes  of  reforma- 
tion a  spirit  of  practical  wisdom,  of  magnanimous  patience,  and 
merciful  indulgence,  which  puts  to  shame  the  rashness,  harsh- 
Bess,  and  precipitation  of  sapient  ministers,  and  presumptuous 
politicians.  We  should  like  to  lay  the  whole  account  of  her 
splendid  campaign  before  our  rcftders;  but  our  limits  will  no 
longer  admit  of  it.  However,  we  shall  do  what  we  can ;  and, 
at  all  events,  no  longer  withhold  them  from  this  heart-stirriny 
narrative. 

*  About  four  years  ngo^  Mrs  Fry  was  induced  to  visit  Newgate, 
by  the  representations  of  its  state,  made  by  some  persons  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

.  *  She  found  the  female  side  in  a  situation  which.no  language  can 
describe.  Nearly  three  hundred  'women  ^  sent  there  for  every  grada- 
tion of  crime,  some  untried,  and  some  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
crowded  together  in  the  two  wards  and  two  cells,  which  are  now  ap- 
propriated to  th^  untried,  and  which  are  found  quite  inadequate  to 
contain  even  this  diminished  number  with  any  tolerable  convenience. 
Here  they  saw  their  friends,  and  kept  their  multitudes  of  children  $ 
and  they  had  no  other  place  for  cooking,  washing,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

*  They  slept  on  the  floor,  at  times  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  one 
ward,  without  so  much  as  a  mat  for  bi'dding ;  and  many  of  them  were 
very  nearly  naked.  She  saw  them  openly  drinking  spirits  ;  and  her 
cars  were  offended  by  the  most  terrible  imprecations.  Every  thing 
was  filthy  to  excess,  and  the  smell  was  quite  disgusting.  JEvery  one, 
even  the  Governor,  was  reluctant  to  go  amongst  them.  He  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  her  watch  in  the  office,  telling  her  that  his  pre- 
sence would  not  prevent  its  being  torn  from  her.  She  saw  enough 
to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad  was  going  on.  In  short,  in 
giving  me  this  account,  she  repeatedly  said — "  All  I  tell  thee  is  a 
faint  picture  of  the  reality  ;  the  filth,  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  the 
ferocious  manners  and  expressions  of  the  women  towards  each  other, 
and  the  abandoned  wickedness  which  every  thing  bespoke,  are  quite 
indescribable.  "  One  act,  the  account  of  which  I  received  from  an- 
•ther  quarter,  marks  the  degree  of  wretchedness  to  which  ^y  were 
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reduced  at  that  titne«  Two  women  >rere  seen  in  the  act  of  fitiipplii|; 
a  dead  child,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  a  living  one. 
.  '  At  that  time  Mrs  Fry  clothed  many  of  the  children,  and  some 
of  the  women,  ai6d  read  to  them  some  passages  in  the  Bible ;  and  the 
willing  and  grateful  manner  with  which,  even  then,  they  attended  to 
her  admonitions,  lefl  upon  her  mind  a  strong  deske  to  do  inore  for 
their  advantage,  and  a  conviction  that  much  might  be  done.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  rendered  any  efiorta,  on  her  part,  impossible^ 
for  the  long  period  of  three  years. 

^  Aboirt  Christmas,.  1816,,  she  resumed  her  visits,  and  found  that 
many,  and  very  essential,  improvements  had  been  made  by  the  Jail 
Committee;  especially,  the  females  were  less  crowded,  as' they  occu^ 
pied,  in  addition  to  their  former  rooms,  the  Atate-apartments>  consist- 
ing of  six  wards  and  three  cells,  and  the  yard  attached  to  them  i 
They  were  provided  with  mate;  and  two  gratings  were  erected,  to 
prevent  close  communication  between  the  prisoners  and  their  visit- 
ors :  With  all  these  improvements,  however,  the  prison  was  a  dreadful 
scene.  She  found,  she  believes,  all  the  women  playing  at  cards,  or 
reading  improper  books,  or  begging  at  the  gratings,  or  fighting  for 
the  division  of  the  money  thus  acquired,  or  engaged  in  the  mysteries- 
<^  fortune-telling ;  for  then  there  was  amongst  them — one  who  could 
Ipok  into  futurity ;  and  the  rest,  who  believed  nothing  else,  were 
eager  and  implicit  believers  in  the  truth  of  her  divinations.  Wani 
of  employment  was  the  subject  of  their  continual  lamentation.  They 
complained  that  they  were  compelled  to  be  idle ;  and  that,,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  away  the  time  in  doin^ 
wrong.'  p.  117—19. 

Her  design,  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  the  insf];uction  of 
dbout  seventy  children,  who  were  wandering  about  in  this  scene 
of  honror,  and  for  whom  even  the  most  abandoned  of  their 
wretched  mothers  thanked  her,,  with  tears  of  gratitude  for  her 
benevolent  intentions;  while  several  of  the  younger  women  flock- 
ed about  her,  and  «9^reated^  with  the  most  pathetic  eagerness,, 
to  be  admitted  to  her  intended  school.  She  now  applied  to  the 
Governor,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  two  Sheriffs  and  the 
Ordinary,  who  received  her  with  the  most  cordial  approbation  ; 
but  fairly  intimated  to  her  *  their  persuasion  thai  her  ^orts  would 
Be  tdterly  Jruitless^*  After  some  inrestigation,  it  was  officially 
reported,  that  there  was  no  vacant  spot  in  which  the  school 
could  be  established;  and  an  ordinary  philanthropist  would 
probably  have  retired  disheartened  from  the  undertaking.  Mra 
Fry,  however,  mildly  requested  to  be  admitted  once  more  alone 
among  the  women,  that  she  might  conduct  the  search  for  her- 
self. Difficulties  always  disappear .  before  the  energy  of  real 
zeal  and  benevolence :  an  empty  cell  was  inmiediately  discover- 
ed/ and  the  school  was  to  be  opened  the  very  day  after. 

*  The  next  day  she  commenced  the  school,  in  company  with  a 
joyng  lady,,  who  then  visited  a  prison  for  the  first  time^  and  w1l«> 
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since  gATe  me  ft  very  interesting  deficription  of  her  feifelingi  iipimthBit 
occasion.  The  railing  was  crowded  with  half  naked  women,  strug^ 
gling  together  for  the  front  sitiiationB  with  the  most  boislerous  vio- 
lence, and  begging  with  the  utmost  vociferation/  She  fek  to  if  she 
Tf^as  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts ;  and  she  well  recollects  quite 
shuddering  when  the  door  closed  updn  her,  and  she  Was  locked  ih^ 
with  such  a  herd  of  hovel  and  desperate  companions.  This  day, 
however,  the  school  surpassed  their  utmost  expectations :  their  only  ' 
pain  arose  from  the  numerous  and  pressing  applications  made  by* 
young  women,  who  longed  to  be  taught  and  employed*  The  naSr- 
rowness  of  the  room  rendered  it  impossible  to  yield  to  the6e  re^uests^ ' 
whilst  a  denial  seemed  a  sentence  of  destruction,  excluding  every 
hope,  and  almost  every  possibility  of  reformation.  Their  teal  fat 
improvement,  and  their  assurances  of  good  behaviour,  were  power*' 
fu!  motives ;  and  they  tempted  these  latfies  to  project  a  sdhool  fbr  the 
emplo3rment  of  the  tried  women,  for  teaching  them  to  read  and  to 
^ork. 

*  When  this  intention  was  mentioned  to  the  friends  of  these  ladies^ 
it  appeared  at  first  so  visionary  and  unpromising,  that  it  met  with 
very  slender  encouragement :  they  were  toH,  that  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  introducing  work  would  be,  that  it  would  be  stolen  ,•  tha^ 
though  such  an  experiment  might  be  reasonable  enough,  if  miade  in 
the  country,  among  women  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hard  la- 
hour  ;  yet  it  was  quite  destitute  g£  hope,  when  tried  upon  those  wh<y 
had  been  so  long  habituated  to  vice  and  idleness.  It  was  strongly* 
represented,  that  their  materials  were  of  the  very  worst  deseription  t 
that  a  regular  London  female  thief,  who  had  passed  through  every 
stage  and«very  scene  of  guilt ;  who  had  spent  her  youth  in  prostitu- 
tion, and  her  maturer  age  in  theft  and  knavery ;  whose  every  fHend" 
and  connexion  are  accomplices  and  criminal  associates,  is  of  aU  chanr 
racters  the  most  irreclaimable.— -Novelty,  indeed,  might  for  a  time 
•ngage  their  attention,  and  produce  a  transient  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  school :  but  violent  passrons  would  again,  burst  out ;  and 
the  first  offence  that  was  given  would  annihilate  the  control  of  their 
powerless  and  self-appointed  mistresses*  In  short,  it  was  predicted, 
and  by  many  too,  whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight  to^- 
their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at  defiance  the  law  of  the  land, 
with  all  its  terrors,  would  very  speedily  revolt  from  an  authority 
which  had  nothing  to  enforce  it,  and  nothing  more  to  recommend  it 
than  its  simplicity  and  gentleness.  That  these  ladies  were  enabled 
to  resist  the  cogency  of  these  reasons,  and  to  embark  and  to  perse- 
vere in  so  forlorn  and  desperate  an  enterprise,  in  despite  of  many  a 
warning  without,  and  many  an  apprehension  within,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  circumstance  in  their  proceedings ;  but  intercourse  with 
the  prisoners  had  inspired  them  with  a  confidence  which  was  not  ea« 
sily  to  be  shaken ;  and  feeling  that  their  design  wa&  intended  for  the 
good  and  the  happiness  of  others,  they  trusted  that  it  would  receive 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  Him,  who  of^en  is  pleased  to  accom- 
iplish  the  highest  purposes  by  the  most  feeble  in8trtanonlB«r 
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*  With  these  imi»6Sgi<Hi8»  they  had  the  -boldness  to  declare,  dial 
if  a  committee  could  be  foimd  who  would  share  the  labour,  and  a 
matron  who  would  engage  never  to  leave  the  prison,  day  or  tiight^ 
they  would  undertake  to  try  the  experiment ;  that  is,  they  would 
Jind  emjdo^meni  for  the  wdmen,  procure  the  necessary  money,  till  the 
city  could  be  induced  to^relieve  them  from  the  expense,  and  be  an* 
swerable  for  the  safety  of  the  property  committed  into  the  hands  of 
the  prisoners. 

'  '  This  committee  intmediately  presented  itself;  it  consisted  of  the 
wife  of  a  clergyman^  and  eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
They  professed  their  willingness  to  suspend  every  other  engagement 
and  avocation,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  Newgate ;  and,  in  truth, 
they  have  performed  their  promise.  With  no  interval  of  relaxation^ 
and  with  but  few  intermissions  from  the  call  of  odier  and  more  im- 
perious duties,  they  have  lived  amongst  the  prisoners.  At  first,  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  some  of  them  were  to 
be  found  at  their  post,  joining  in  the  employments,  or  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  iheir  pupils ;  and  at  this  very  period,  wlien  die  neces* 
sity  of  such  close  attendance  is  much  abated,  the  matron  assures  me, 
that,  with  only  one  short  exception,  she  does  not  recollect  the  day 
on  which  some  of  the  ladies  have  not  visit'^d  the  prison ;  that  very 
often  they  have  been  with  her  by- the  time  the  prisoners  were  drcss-^ 
ed ;  have  spent  t^e  whole  day  with  them,  sharing  her  meals,  or  pass- 
ing on  Without  any ;  and  have  only  lefl  the  school  long  after^he  close 
of  day.'    p.  121— 125. 

Even  this  astonishing  progress  could  not  correct  the  infideli- 
ty of  men  of  benevdence  and  knowledge  of  the  World.  The 
Reverend  Ordinary,  though  filled  with  admiration  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  this  intrepid  and  devoted  band,  fairly  told  Mrs  F. 
thatt  her  design^,  like  many  others  for  the  improvement  of 
that  wretched  mansion,  *  *uoould  inevitably  faiU  *  The  Go-^ 
vprnor  encouraged  her  to  go  on — ^but  confessed  to  his  firiends, 
*  that  he  coiild  not  see  even  the  possibility  of  her  success.* 
But  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness,  and  its  fears  biit 
snares  to  entangle  our  feet  in  the  career  of  our  duty,  Mrs  F. 
saw  with  other  eyes,  and  felt  with  another  heart.  She  went  agaiii 
to  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Governor; — near  one  hundred  of  the 
women  were  brought  before  them,  and,  with  much  solemnity  and 
earnestness,  engaged  to  give  the  strictest  obedience  to  ail  the 
regulations  of  their  heroic  benefactress.  A  set  of  rules  was  ac- 
cordingly promulgated,  whi^ih  we  have  not  room  here  to  tran- 
scribe ;  but  they  imported  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  darling  an4 
much  cherish^  vices ; — drinking,  gaming,  card-playing,  novel 
reading,  were  entirely  prohibited — and  regular  application  to 
work  engaged  for  in  every  quarter.  For  the  space  of  one  month 
these  benevolent  women  laboured  i|i  private  in  the  midst  of  their 
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unhappy  flocks  at  the  end  of  that  time  tliey  invited  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  to  satijsfy  thenwelves,  by  inspection  of  the  ef- 
fect of  their  piou^  exertions* 

*  In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  She* 
riiSs,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen  Bttended. .  The  prisoners  were  as- 
sembled together ;  and  it  being  requested  that  no  alteration  in  their 
usual  practice  might  take  place,  one  of  the  ladies  read  a  cliapter  in 
the  ]lible,  and  then  the  females  proceeded  to  their  various  avocations* 
Their  attention  during  the  time  of  reading ;  their  orderly  and  sober 
deportment,  their  decent  dress,  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  tu* 
mult,  noise,  or  contention,  the  obedience,  and  the  respect  shown  by 
them,  and  the  cheerfulness  visible  in  their  countenances  and  manners^ 
conspired  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  their  visitors. 

*  Many  of  these  knew  Newgate,  had  visited  it  a  few  months  be- 
fore, and  had  not  forgotten  the  painful  impressions  made  by  a  scene, 
exhibiting,  perhaps,  the  very  utmost  limits  of  misery  and  guilt. — 
They  now  saw,  what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  called  a  trans'- 
formation.  Riot,  licentiousness,  and  filth,  exchanged  for  order,  so- 
briety, and  comparative  neatness  in  the  chamber,  the  apparel,  and 
the  persons  "^f  the  prisoners.  They  saw  no  more  an  assemblage  of 
abandoned  and  sliameless.  creatures,  half  naked  and  half  drunk,  ra-. 
ther  demanding,  than  requesting  charity.  The  prison  no  more  re-s 
sounded  with  obscenity,  and  imprecations,  and  licentious  songs  ;  and, 
to  use  the  coarse,  but  the  just,  expression  of  one  who  knew  the  pri- 
son well,  *^  this  hell  upon  earth  "  exhibited  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
dustrious manufactory,  or  a  well  regulated  family. 

*  The  magistrates,  to  evince  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  tlie 
alterations  which  had  been  eifected,  immediately  adopted  the  whole 
plan  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Newgate,  empowered  the  ladies  to 
punish  the  refractory  by  short  confinement,  imdertook  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  matron,  and  loaded  the  ladies  with  thanks  and  bene- 
dictions. '     p.  ISO,  13L 

We  can  add  nothhiff  to  this  touching  and  elevating  statement. 
Tlie  story  of  a  glorious  victory  gives  us  a  less  powerful  or  proud 
emotion — and  thank>  and  benedictions  appear  to  us  never  Id 
have  been  so  richly  deserved. 

*  A  year,  says  Mr  B.,  has  now.  elapsed  since  the  operation  in  New- 
gate began  ;  and  those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  late  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  present,  the  late  Sheriffs  and  the  present,  the  late  Governor 
and  the  present,  various  Grand  Juries,  the  Chairman  of  the  Police 
Committee,  the  Ordinary,  and  the  officers  of  the  prison,  have  all  de- 
clared their  satisfaction,  mixed  with  astonishment,  at  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  females. 

'  It  is  true,  and  tlie  Ladies'  C'ommittee  are  anxious,  that  it  should 
not  be  concealed,  that  some  of  the  rules  have  been  occasionally 
broken.  Spirits,  they  fear,  have  more  than  once  been  introduced; 
and  it  was  discovered  at  one  period,  when  many  of  the  ladies  were 
absent,  that  card  playing  bad  been  resumed.      But,  tliough  truth 
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compels  them  to  acknowledge  these  deviations,  they  have  been  of  a 
very  limited  extent.  I  could  find  but  one  lady  who  had  heard  an 
oath,  and  there  had  not  been  above  half  a  dozen  instances  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  the  ladies  feel  justified  in  stating,  that  tlie  rules  have  ge- 
nerally been  observed.  The  ladies  themselves  have  been  treated  with 
uniform  respect  and  gratitude. '    p.  1S2,  133. 

At  the  close  of  a  Session,  many  of  tlie  reformed  prisoners  were 
dismissed,  and  many  new  ones  were  received — and,  under  their 
auspices,  cax*dplaying  w^as  again  introduced.  One  o(  the  ladies 
went  among  them  alone,  and  earnestly  and  affectionately  ex- 
plained to  them  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  practice ; 
and  represented  to  them  how  much  she  would  be  gratified,  if, 
even  from  regard  to  her,  they  would  agree  to  renounce  it. 

^  Soon  after  she  retired  to  the  ladies'  room,  one  of  the  prisoner^ 
came  to  her,  and  expressed,  in  a  manner  which  indicated  real  feeling, 
her  sorrow  for  having  broken  the  rules  of  so  kind  a  friend,  and  gav^ 
her  a  pack  of  cards :  four  others  did  the  same.  Having  burnt  the, 
cards  in  their  presence,  she  felt  bound  to  renumerate  them  for  their 
value,  and  to  mark  her  sense  of  their  ready  obedience  by  some  small 
present.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  called  the  first  to  her,  and  telU 
ing  her  intention,  produced  a  neat  muslin  handkerchief.  To  her  sur* 
prise,  the  girl  looked  disappointed ;  and,  on  being  asked  the  reason, 
confessed  she  had  hoped  tliat  Mrs   ■  would  have  given  her  a 

Bible,  with  her  own  i^une  written  in  it,  which  she  should  value  be«» 
yond  any  thing  else,  and  always  keep  and  read.  Such  a  request, 
made  in  such  a  manner,  could  not  be  refused ;  and  the  lady  assures 
me,  that  she  never  gave  a  Bible  in  her  life,  which  was  received  with 
so  much  interest  and  satisfaction,  or  one,  which  she  thinlfs  more  like'> 
ly  to  do  good.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  girl,  from  her  conduct  in 
her  preceding  prison,  and  in  court,  came  to  Newgate  with  the  worst 
of  characters.  *    p.  134. 

The  change,  indeed,  pervaded  every  department  of  the  female 
division.  Those  who  were  marched  off*  for  transportation,  in- 
stead of  breaking  the  windows  and  furniture,  and  going  off,  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  usage,  with  drunken  songs  ana  intoler- 
able disorder,  took  a  serious  and  tender  leave  of  their  companions^ 
and  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  to  their  benefiictors,  from 
whom  they  parted  with-  tears.  Stealing  has  also  been  entirely 
suppressed;  and,  while' upwards  of  twenty  thousand  articles  of 
dress  have  been  manufactured,  not  one  has  been  lost  or  purloin- 
ed within  the  precincts  of  the  prison. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say;  and  would  not  willingly  weak- 
en die  effect  of  this  impressive  statement  by  any  observations  of 
ours.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  difficulty  of  regulating  pro- 
vincial prisons,  when  the  prostitute  felons  of  London  have  been 
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thus  easily  reformed  and  Cimverted.  Let  us  never  again  be  told 
of  the  impossibility  of  repressing  drunkenness  and  profligacy,  or 
introducing  habits  of  industry  in  small  establishments,  when  thitf 
great  crater  of  vice  and  corruption  has  been  thus  stilled  and 
purified.  And,  above  all,  let  there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apo- 
logy of  the  want  of  funds,  or  means,  or  agents,  to  effect  those 
easier  improvements,  when  women  from  the  middle  ranks  of 
life — when  quiet  unassuming  matrons,  unaccustomed  to  busi- 
ness, or  to  any  but  domestic  exertion,  have,  without  funds,  with- 
out agents,  without  aid  or  encouragement  of  any  description, 
trusted  themselves  within  the  very  centre  of  infection  and  des- 

Eair,  and,  by  opening  their  hearts  only,  aiid  not  their  purses,, 
ave  effected,  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness,  gentleness  and  com- 
passion, a  labour,  th^  Uk&  to  which  does  not  remain  to  be  per- 
formed, and  which  has  smoothed  the  way  and  ensured  success  to 
all  similar  labours.  We  cannot  envT/  the  happiness  which  Mrs 
Fry  must  enjoy  from  the  consciousness  of  h^r  own  great  achieve- 
inents ; — ^but  there  is  no  Happiness  or  honour  of  which  we  should 
be  so  proud  to  be  partakers :  And  we  seem  to  relieve  our  own 
hearts  of  their  share  of  national  gratitude,  in  thus  placing  on  her 
simple  and  modest  brow  that  truly  Civic  Crown,  which  far  out- 
fthines  the  laurels  of  conquest,  or  the  coronals  of  power — ^and 
can  only  be  outshone  itself  by  those  wreaths  of  imperishable 
glory  which  await  the  champions  of  Faith  and  Charity  m  a  high* 
er  state  of  existence. 


Art.  X.  The  Speech  of  Henry  Brougham  jEsy.,  M.P.  in  tht 
House  of  Commons^  May  Sth,  1818,  on  the  Education  of  the- 
Poor^  and  Charitable  Abuses.     Ridgeway,  1818. 

"VTo^oDY  can  have  forgotten  the  nfurmurs  and  dissonant  cla- 
"*"^  mours  with  which  the  first  proposal  for  communicating 
the  blessings  of  Education  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  wa» 
iately  received.  Already,  however,  that  disgraceful  opposition 
is  extinct ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  could  a  more  remarks- 
able  proof  be  produced,  of  the  present  rapid  progress  of  the 
public  mind,  than  the  short  space  of  time  which  has  sufficed  tO'- 
(Mscredit  the  objections  to  which  we  have  alluded ; — and  that  so 
completely,  that  Mr  Brougham  could  say,  with  perfect  truth,  in 
the  opening  of  the  Speech  before  us,  *  tnat  the  prqudices  and 

*  fancies  by  which  we  were  assured,  that  if  we  taught  plough- 
^  men  and  mechanics  to  read,  they  would  disdaui  to  work,  have 

*  now  entirely  died  away.     During  this  and  the-  two  last  ses- 

*  slops,  in  all  the  diijcussions  that  have  taken  place,  both  in  the 
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^  House,  in  the  Conmiittee,  and  in  the  Country,  I  have  nevdr 

*  heard  a  sin^e  whisper  hostile  to  the  universal'  difiusion  of 

*  knowledge*  Every  thing  like  opposition  to  the  measure  ib- 
.*  self,  is  anxiously  disclaimed  by  ail.  The  only  question  enter- 
^  tadned  is  touching  the  best,  that  is,  the  surest  and  the  ihoat 

*  eeononncal,  method  of  carrying  it  into  effect. ' 

This,,  no  doubt,  is  encouraging  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
when  so  much  has  been  so  rapidly  attained,  we  have  good  rea>- 
son  to  conclude,  that  perseverance  in  the  measures  so  happily 
begun,  wUl,  in  no  great  time,  be  crowned  witihi  that  success  to 
which  so  many  important  consequences  are  indiss(dtd!>ly  attaeh^- 
ed.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  security  of  thiis  great  ofah 
ject,  that  the  eye  of  the  public  should  be  kept  steadily  ou  the 
whole  progress  <rf  the  measure — ^both  that  they  may  know  by 
what  steps  it  has  been  most  effectually  advanced,  and  by  what 
lurking  hostility  its  triumphs  may  still  be  retarded. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  1816,  Mr  Brougham  began  to 
mature  the  subject,  by  moving  for  a  Committee  to.  inquire  into 
the  state  of  education  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  metri^o^ 
lis.  Already  the  progress  of  opinion  was  sueby  that  the  tiolioh 
was  not  opposed :  And<  Mr  Brougham  devoted  to  the  inq«iiT 
so  great  a  portion  of  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  a»  called  iorm 
the  applaiKe  even  of  ministers  themselves,  who,  little  as  ihty 
might  wish  to  strengthen  the  fame  of  a  jftmnidable  antagonist, 
were  yet  compelled  to  honouxr  exertions,  of  which  th^knew 
that  the  public  estimation  would  be  exceedingly  high;.  The  in^ 
formation  obtained  by  the  labours  of  this  Committee,  alid 
printed  by  the  Hoi»e  in  a  voluminous  R^iorty  h  of  die 
highest  importance :  amd  of  this  the  public  may  judges  when 
they  are  told,  that  the  great  body  of  facts  and  experie^vee 
which  it  displays,  extends  to  the  six  following  heads,  on  all  of 
which  they  shed  a  strong  and  satis&ctory  lignl;.-^li.The  nwa^ 
ber,  or  rather  the  proportion,  of  the  childrwr  of  the  poor  wh© 
remain  uneducated,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  educations 
— 2.  The  deploT^ible^  state  in  which  the  moraU  of  these  chp- 
dren  are  founds  who  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  education : 
— 3.  The  admirable  effects  which  education  is  found  by  exp^ 
rience  to  produce  :'^4.  The  circumstances,  iii  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  which  are  favourable,  to  education  :-*-5.  TTic 
circumstances,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  which  are  u^ 
favourable  to  teducatiou :— *^/  The  methods  which  ou^t  tdbe 
pursued  for  promoting  education  :-^7.  The  funds,  mostly  of  a 
charitable  kind,  whidi  are  now  applicable  to  the  purposes  df 
education.  :.     f 

In  the  last  Session  of  Parliamen(^  iir  18I8|  the  Education 
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Committee  was  revived,  and  with  raof e  extensive  powers  which 
enabled  it  to  inquire  into  the  education  rf  the  lower  orders 
through  the  whole  dT  England  and  Scotland.  To  this  enlarged 
task  it  proceeded  with  its  former  zeal  and  industry ;  and  a  vast 
foody  of  new  and  important  information  has  been  reported  to  the 
House,  forming  a  volume,  which  those  who  have  had  access  to 
it  pronounce  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  very  highest 
degree.  As  that  information,  however,  is  not  yet  printeci,  we 
are  not  enabled  to  lay  an  abstract  of  it  before  our  readers ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  reserve  the  account  which  we  propose  to  give  at 
considerable  length,  of  both  Reports,  for  a  future  occasion.  In 
-the  mean  time,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  advert  to  the  mea- 
sure, with  the  proposal  of  which  Mr  Brougham  terminated  the  la- 
bours of  the  Session  on  the  subject  of  Education,  and  to  exhibit 
a  brief  view  of  the  topics  handled  in  the  Speech  now  before 
us,  in  which  he  described  the  progress  made  by  die  Committee 
in  its  inquiries,  and  defended  &om  objections  the  bill  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  House. 

The  object  of  the  inll,  and  the  steps  of  its  progress  through 
both  Houses,  hi^ve  attracted  too  much  of  the  public  attention  to 
require  any  thing  more  than  a  cursoiy  mention  here.  -  If  funds 
appeared  to  be  wanting,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  only 
the  more  necessary  that  those  which  had  been  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  education  in  other  places,  should  be  strictly  applied 
^  their  destination.  These  iunds  were  discovered  to  be  so  very 
large  in  their  amount,  as  in  reality  to  constitute  a  great  national 
Object :  But,  before  adopting  any  measures  ibr  turning  them  to 
the  best  iaccoimt,:  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  accurate 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  each  endowment;  and  no 
xither  means  appeared  to  Mr  Brougham  to  be  calculated  for  ob<- 
taining  that  knowtedgei  but  a  parliamentary  commission  ^  and 
•the  recommendation  of  this  measure  was  the  first,  accordingly, 
lof  his  practical  st^s.  A  bill,  -with  this  oliject,  was  intixxluced 
towards  the  close  of  the  Sessioni,  and  most  favourably  received 
by  the  lower  House ;  and  the  lacts  wlricb  he  stated  as  to  the  ex^ 
tent  and  misapplication:  of  the  funds,  destined  not  only  for  edu- 
cation, but  for  charitalde  purposes  in^  general,  impressed  the 
strongest  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  mea*- 
sixte  whidi  he  proposed.  In  the  further  steps  of  its  progress, 
die  measure  wasnot  so  fortunate.  The  objects  of  inquiry,  as 
v?«ll:  as  the  power  of  the  commission,  •  were  very  unnecessarily 
jiihited-^and  thei!r  appolntoent  was  assumed  by  the  minisU-Vi 
'My  these  means,  no  dbubt,  the  measure  has  been  crippled  i  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  public,  we  trust,  will  sui)ply  the  defects  id 
the  macMnerv-T^^  yit  px^  far,  cerfeinly,  it^^  Ulii|33ing  }/Lt 
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Brougham  for  accepting  what  he  could  get ;  especially  as,  in 
the  l^peeeh  before  us,  he  has  clone  so  much .  to  raise  that  public 
jealousy  v.hich  tk)  device  or  contrivance  can  either  lull  or  elude. 

He  begins  with  pointing  out  two  situations,  the  difference  be- 
tween which,  he  thinks,  should  be  duly  considered  by  the  Le- 
gislature. In  large  towns,  and  places  where  the  population  is 
great,  much  has  been  accomplished  already,  or  is  likely  to  be 
accomplished,  without  the  aid  of  the  Legislature.  In  other 
places,  where  the  population  is  thin,  little  or  nothing  has  been, 
or  can  easily  be  so  accomplished.  Now,  whenever  the  object  can 
be  attained  without  the  aiJof  the  Legislature,  Mr  Brougham 
declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  no  such  aid  should  be  requir- 
ed. It  is  onlv  when,  without  the  means  which  the  Leo-islature 
alone  can  supply^  the  business  seems  incapable  of  being  perform- 
ed, that  its  interference  should  be  desired.  This  opinion  he 
seems  to  rest,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  generally  acknow- 
ledged impropriety  of  legislating  too  much ;  upon  the  expe- 
rience that  legislation,  where  it  is  not  wanted,  does  harm  mor^ 
frequently  than  good ;  that  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  power- 
ful spring  in  human  affairs,  is  the  impulse  in  privfite  individuals 
to  betiter  themselves,  and  those  with  whom  they  are  surrounded; 
and  that,  when  the^  principles  are  sufficient  to  the  end,  it  is  not 
merely  useless,  but  hurtful,  to  supersede  them  by  any  others. 
In  tl>e  case  of  instruction,  too,  there  is  a  deep  ground  of  suspi- 
cion with  respect  to  the  government,  in  the  interest  which,  so 
long  as  it  shall  desire  to  possess  undue  powers,  it  has  to  give 
pernicious  instruction ;  to  manage  the  business  of  teaching,  botli 
secular  and  religious,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enslave  the  minds 
of  men,  and  make  them  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
power :  And  though  we  see  no  impossibility  in  appropriating 
legislative  funds  to  the  purposes  of  education,  without  placing 
the  business  of  education  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  we 
confess  that  we  see  no  probability  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  this  could  be  avoided  ;  and  that  the  same  reluctance  to 
admit  improvement  which  distinguishes  these  institutions  foi^ 
education,  which  in  any  way  depend  upon  government,  would 
not  adhere  to  any  whicn  it  would  now  be  possible  to  create, 

Mr  Brougham  is  further  of  opinion,  that,  with  the  ardour 
which  now  distinguishes  every  part  of  the  community  tor  ren- 
dering universal  the  b^iefits  of  education,  all  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary, even  in  places  the  moi^  unfavourably  situated,  would 
be,  to  provide  the  expeitse  of  ereciing  schools;  that  the  rest,, 
the  annual  expense  of  schoolmasters,  and  all  other  requisites^ 
might,  without  difficulty,  be  found  upon  the  spot,  in  the  libe* 
ral  and  cheerful  contribution  of  individuals;  and  this  is  an  ex- 
periment, undoubtedly,,  whid^  it  would  be  highly  durable  t^ 
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try^  The  poverty  of  the  peofpl^  in  some  places^  qnd  tb^  tmpU 
dity  which  a  pressing  poverty  necessarily  creates,  camiot  be 
overlooked*  as  pounds  of  distrust ;  but  if  the  leyp  remains  open 
to  watch  the  e%cts  of  the  experiment)  and  to  supply  all  that 
mai'  remain  defective,  no  great  evil  caa  be  done. 

He  anticipates  the  principal  obstruction  with  which,  in  car? 
tying  it  into  execution,  Uiis  beneficent  scheme  of  his  appears 
likely  to  meet  :•— and  that  arises  from  the  feelings  of  the  two  re- 
ligious parties  into  which  the  population  of  the  country  is  most 
conspicuouslv  divided — those  wno  belong  to  the  established 
church-r— and  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it»  A  large  propor* 
tion  of  both  parties  require,  that  reugious  instruction  should 
not  remain  in  the  hands  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  placed — 
those  of  the  pastors  of  the  several  flocks;  but  that  it  should  be 
united  with  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in  ordinary 
schools ;  and  they  can  agree  upon  no  common  method  in  which 
this  should  be  done.  Those  who  belong  to  the  established 
church  very  generally  insist  upoi^i  it,  that  the  catechism  and  the 
creed  of  that  church  should  be  taught  in  aU  schools, — ^while  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  teaching  of  that  catechism  and  creed 
would  have  tlie  effect  of  excluding  from  such  places  of  educar 
tion  all  those  children,  the  parents  of  whom  cannot  cpnscientir 
ously  permit  their  children  to  h^  taught  this  form  of  reli- 
gion* To  establi^  schools  with  the  money,  of  the  people,  and 
to  subject  them  to  rules  which  necessarily  exclude  m}m  ih&ji  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people,  is  such  an  incpngtuity  as  can- 
not^ in  the  present  age,  be  contemplated  with  complacency.  On 
the  other  hapd,  the  great  body  of  those  who  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church  insist  only  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scrip* 
tures;  and  as  this  would  exclude  no  laiembers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Churchy  and  scarcely  any  of  the  Dissenters,  it  would 
probably  be  the  best  compromi^  that  could  be  made*  It 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  classes 
whom  even  this  would  exclude ;  and  that,  where  education  is 
thp  ^ood  in  view^  to  exclude  from  it*  or  any  facilities  for  ac-. 
quiring  il^  any  portion  of  the  population,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  ap  object  of  trifling  importance.  Besides,  it  so  happais^ 
t})nt  the  children  uppn  whom  thi^  exclusion,  would  operate,  are 
they  in  whose  cas.e  a  peculiar  demand  exists  for  the  moralizing 
influ^qe  of  e^cation*  They  are  ^e  children  chiefly  of  Ca- 
ijh^ic.and  J^sh  parents,  both  6i  whom  hav^  insuperable  obr 
j^tipns  to  perniiit  any.  part  of  their  ^ligious  education  to  be 

S\en  by  J9.ny  but  th^ir  own  religious  inistructors.  It  happens, 
so,  that  a.  great  prc^ortion  of  these  two  classes  are  exactly,  the 
poorest  and  most^  destitute  part  of  our  population ;  the  children 
of  whom  arc,  by  necessary,  conf^cqiienpe,^  brought  up  ii}>circunh; 
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stances  &e  least  consistent  with  any  kind  of  mental  culture^ 
and  where  a  mond  feeling  and  moral  principles  can  least  of  all 
be  engendered.  Instead  of  making  rules  to  exclude  these  people 
from  the  benefits  of  education,  the  desirable  thing  would  be  to 
afford  them  additional  inducements. 

Mr  Brougham  speaks  thus,  from  the  knowledge  which  hi^ 
inquiries  have  enabled  him  to  obtain. 

^  Where  the  town  is  considerable,  though  the  people  may  be  of 
various  religious  denominations,  no  impediment  to  instructing  the 
whole  arises  from  that  circumjstance,  because  there  is  room  for  schools 
upon  both  principles.  The  Churchmen  can  fbund  a  seminary,  from 
whence  Dissenters  may  be  excluded  by  the  lessons  taught,  and  the 
observances  required ;  while  the  sectaries,  or  those  members  of  the 
Establishment  who  patronize  the  schools  for  all  without  distinction  of 
creed,  may  support  a  school  upon  tliis  universal  principle,  and  teach 
those  whom  the  rules  of  the  Chinrch  Society  exclude.  But  this  is 
evtdodtly  impossible  in  smaller  towns,  where  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  can  only  maintain  a  single  school.  There,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  rich  bdopg  to  the  Church,  no  school  will  be  a&rded 
to  the  sectarian  poor  ;  though^  certainly,  if  the  bulk  of  the  rich  b^ 
Dissenters,  the  poor  connected  wi^h  the  Establishment  may  profit  by 
the  school  which  is  likely  to  be  founded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  more  equally  divided,  and  the  members  of  thQ 
Church  refuse  to  abandon  the  exclusive  plan,  no  school  at  aU  can  ba 
formed.  Accordingly  it  is  in  places  of  this  moderate  size  that  th^ 
di&rence  between  the  two  plans,  is  the  most  felt,  and  where  I  can 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  education  has  been  materially 
checked  by  an  unbending  adherence  to  the  system  of  the  Nationa} 
Society.  The  moderate  size  of  the  place  renders  the  distinction  of 
sects  most  injurious  to  education,  even  where  there  exist  the  meaoj 
and  the  disposition  to  establish  schools  by  subscription.'    p.  9,  10. 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the  state  of  thit 
funds  now  existing,  and  appficable  to  the  business  of  education, 
Mr  Brougham  informs  us,  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  Committee  itself. 

^  It  has, '  he  says,  '  received  a  prodigious  mass  of  informatios 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  now  diligently  employed  in 
prosecuting  these  researches,  and  in  digesting  their  results  into  Tables, 
which  niay  exhibit  at  one  view  a  general,  but  minute  chart  of  the 
state  of  education  throughout  the  etnpire ;  so  that  the  eye  may  readi* 
]y  perceive  in  each  district  what  are  the  existing  means  of  public  in<« 
structioD,  and  wherein  those  means  are  deficient ;  hW  many  children 
in  any  given  place  are  taught,  and  after  what  manner ;'  how  many 
are  clothed  or  maintained ;  how  the  funds  for  their  instruction  or  sup^ 
port  arise ;  with  much  information  qf  a  miscellaneous  nature,  afford^^- 
ing  valoaUe  suggestions  to  the  oonuniasion  which  is  about  to  issu0,' 
ibr  the  mone  rigorous  iiifl^estiga^fin  of  ail  charitable  abu/ses^    Whel^. 
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these  Tables  shall  be  kid  before  the  House,  wot  mnple  foundatioa 
will  be  prepared  for  the  legislative  measure,  which,  sooner,  or  latter, 
I  aiD  convinced  must  be;  adopted  ;  for  they  will  mdipate  the  kind  of 
districts  where- parish  schools  are  most  wanted,  and  enable  iis  to 
frame  the  provisions  of  the  law,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  exer- 
tions of  private  charity,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary,  and,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  hurtful  legislation. '    p.  19,  20. 

In  proposing,  however,  a  commission  of  inquiry,  Mr 
Brougham  took  his  usual  comprehensive  range.  As  the  funds 
destined  for  educatloii,  were  not  the  only  charitable  funds  exist-? 
ing  in  the  nation,  nor  the  only  charitable  funds  which  had. be- 
come subject  to  abuse,  he  who  was  of  opinion,  that  a^,  wherever 
abuses  existed,  they  ought  to  be  searched  out  and  removed,  the 
commissioners,  when  they  were  to  be  appointed,  might  as  well 
perform  two  services  as  one ;  that,  not  confining  tlicmselves  to 
charitable  funds  for  education,  they  should  inquire  into  the  abuses 
of  charitable  funds  in  general.  *  I  am  }:)ei  suaded, '  says  he, 
'  that  the  House  will  tefel  with  me  the  necessity  of  adopting  this 
measure,  wh^n  I  state  a  few  particulars  to  show  the  lai-ge  a- 
toonnt  of  these  funds,  and  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable. ' 
•  The  returns,  in  pursuance  to  the  26th  Geo.  Ill,  commonly  called 
Mr  Gilbert's  Act,  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  defective  ;  yet  they 
make  the  yearly  income  of  charities  about  48,000/.  from  money,  and 
210,000/.  from  land,  in  the  year  1788.  It  appears  from  evidence 
laid  before  the  Committee,  that  in  one  county,  Berkshire,  only  a 
third  part  of  the  funds  was  returned.  If  we  suppose  this  to  be  the 
average  deficiency  in  the  whole  returns,  it  will  follow,  tliat  the  whole 
income  actually  received  by  charities  was  between  7  and  800,000/.  a 
year.  But  this  is  very  far  from  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  real  an- 
nual value  of  charitable  estates.  Several  circumstances  concur  to 
keep  the  income  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  trustees  have,  gene- 
rally speaking,  very  insufficient  powers  for  the  profitable  management 
of  the  funds  under  their  care.  ITiey  are  thus  prevented  from  turn- 
ing them  to  the  best  account.  I  know  of  many  cases  where,  for 
want  of  the  power  to  sell  and  exchange,  pieces  of  land  in  the  mid* 
die  of  towns  lie  waste  which  might  yield  large  revenues.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr  Huskisson),  connected  with  the 
department  of  the  land  revenue,  is  perfectly  aware  how  important  an 
increase  of  income  might  be  derived  from  an  addition  of  this  sort  to 
the  powers  of  trustees.  It  is  a  power  which  the  donors  would  in  al«< 
most  erery  instance  have  conferred,  had  they  foreseen  the  change  of 
circumstances  that  renders  it  so  desirable.  Another  souree  of  dimi- 
nution to  the  revenue  of  the  poor,  is  the  loss  of  property  through  de- 
fects in  the  original  constitution  of  the  trusts,  imd  a  consequent  extinc- 
tion, in  many  cases,  cS  the  tirustees^  without  the  possibility  of  supplying 
their  places.  Negligence  in  all  its  various  branches  is  next  to  be  nam- 
ed, including  carelessness,  ignorance,  indolence,  all  the  sias  of  omis^ 
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«toa  by  which  men  suffer  the  a&irs  of  others  to  perish  in  their  hand:s» 
when  they  haye  the  management  of  them  gratuitously,  and  subject 
.to  no  efficient  check  or  control.  Add  to  all  these  sources  of  misma« 
xiagement,  the  large  head  of  wilful  and  corrupt  abuF.i.  in  its  various 
I)ranche8,  and  we  shall  probably  underrate  the  amount  of  .the  income 
.ivhich  ought  now  to  be  received  by  Charities^  if  .w^  say  that  it  is 
nearer. TWO  millions  than  fifteen  hundred  diousand  a  year;  by  far 
|:he.  greajter  part  oi  wliich  arises  frosi  real  property. '    p.  20^22. 

Aiter  some  further  obiiiervatioas,  showing  tlie  great  Import- 
since  of  the  investigation,  and  thq  peculiar  fitness  of  the  ):>rcseut 
time  for  the  undertaking,  Mr  Brougham  mention^  a  number  of 
<case8,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  specimen  merdy  of.  tlia 
mode  in  which  charitable  funds  iuive  been  misapplied.  The 
passage  is  somewhat  long;  but  the  matter  is  too  important  to  be 
abridged,  and  the  whole  is  too  striking  to  be  given  in  any  lan-^ 
guage  but  that  of  the  speaker  himseUl 

*  As  the  mass  of' evidence  examined  by  the  Committee  cannot  for 
some  time  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  this  House,  I  think  it 
may  be  useful  if  I  now  state  a  few  cases  of  mismanagement  and 
abuse,  to  serve  for  a  sample  of  those  which  maybe  found  in  every, 
part  of  the  country.  I  shall  not  at  present  name  the  particular 
places,  but  only  the  cdunties  whence  the  cases  have  come ;  because 
inaccurate  reports  of  the  charges  made  here  against  individual*  artf 
apt  to  get  into  circulation;  When  the  whole  details  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Committee's  Report,  the  persons  accused  will  be  point- 
ed out ;  but  th^y  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state- 
ments on  which  the  charges  rest,  and  knowing  the  names  of  their 
accusers.  A. strange  neglect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  appeared  in 
the  administration  of  some  Berkshire  charities.  In  Char4es  the 
First's  reign,  the  sum  of  4000/.  was  left  to  be  laid  out  in  4and  for 
the  use  of  a  sdiool ;  and  in  1660,  the  purchases  were  completed,  foi' 
S900/.,  the  remaining  100/.  having  probably  gone  for  the  expenses 
of  the  conveyance.  What  rent  does  the  House  think  these  lands 
have  yielded  ?  In  1 8 11  it  was  only  1 96/.  a  year,  five  per  cent,  oa* 
the  original  purchase  money  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  only  10/L 
more  than  was  received  a  few  years  after  the  Restoration.  The  goo4 
and  diligent  trustees  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  dealt  wisely  and  well 
with  the  estate,  for  they  very  soon  made  it  yield  5  p6r  cent. ;  but 
the  less  careful,  I  will  not  say  less  honest,  stewards  in  George- th« 
Third*s  reign,  granted  a  sixteen  year's  lease  at  a  rise  of  ten  pounds 
above  the  rent  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1811,  indued,  the 
rent  was  doubled ;  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  b 
still  very' inadequate.  To  another  school  in  the  same  county  belongs 
an  estate,  let  at  4'50/.,  which  the  surveyors  value  at  abovo  1000/.  a 
year.  And  the  income  received  from  lands  purchased  seventy  years 
ago,  by  different  charities,  with  sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
22,p00/.,  is  now  only  379/.,  being  little  more  than  one  imd  a  half 
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per  cent*  on  the  purchase  manej*  A  certain  corporation  in.  Han^ 
shire  has  long  had  the  raanagement  of  estates  derised  to  charitable 
uses,  and  valued  at  above  2000^.  a  year  by  surveyors.  They  ate  ke 
for  2  or  300^.  a- year  on  fines.  How  are  the  fines  disposed  ei?  N^ 
one  knows ;  at  least  no  one  will  teN.  T%dse  interested  in  the  a|^- 
cation  inquire  in  vain.  The  corporation  wn^  titeif  ttp  in  a  digni- 
fied mystery,  and  withholds  its  books  from  vulgar  inspection.  The 
same  worshipful  body  has  obtained  possession  of  a  sum  of  lOOO^ 
part  of  a  bequest,  well  known  by  the  name  oi  White's  Charity,  hk 
zormer  times  Sir  Thomas  White,  a  mercliant  in  Londdn^  left  certain 
estates  to  form  a  fund  for  assisting  poor  tradesmen  with  smdl  loaos^ 
nomewhat  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Dean  Swift,  but  which 
kis  peculiar  temper  frustrated,  and  rendered  a  source  of  great  xaxea^ 
smess  to  himself^  ■■  The  corporation  to  which  I  allude,  becaoie  en** 
trusted  with  lOQO/.  of  tj^isf  money ;  and  what  they  have  dxme  with 
one  half  of  it  I  know  not ;  they  may  have  lent  it  to  poor  traders ; 
]lH2t  I  am  aware  that  the  other  500/.  lias  not  been  so  I^t,  either 
with  or  without  interest,  but  a{^lied  to  pay  a  corporation  d^ebt, 
and  in  this  ingenious  manner : — It  has  been  lent  without  interest 
to  the  creditors  of  the  corporation  in  satisfaction  for  the  present 
of  their  debt,  aad  a  truly  marvellous  recommendation  baa  been 
traiCered  on  the  corporation  books  to  their  successors,  to  do  the 
same  as  oflen  as  the  demands  of  the  creditor  might  require  the 
operation  to  be  performed.  I  hold  in  my  hand  forty  or.  fifty  more 
instances  of  abuse,  extracted  from  the  numerous  returns  made  by  the 
iiesident  clergy.  The  Committee  Room  is  directed  to  be  c^ned  to 
every  member  of  the  House ;  gentlemen  will  there  see  the  returns 
arranged  in  piles,  under  the  heads,  of  the  several  counties ;  and  the 
prmseworthy  zeal  of  the  two  learned  gentlemen  (Mr  Parry  and  Mr 
Koe)  w^o  assist  the  committee,  will. help  them  to  find  any  of  the  par- 
ticular cases  to  which  I  am  now>  neferring,.  as  well  as  many  others 
which  I  am  obliged  to  omit.  At  a  place  in  Devonshire,  the  qaestiouy 
What  funds  exists  destkied  to  the  purposes  of  education,  ia  answer-^ 
cd  by  a  statement,  '^  i\\2Lt  the  funds  of  the  Foundation  School  are 
Jtoown  only  to  Mr  Such^-arone. "  In  another  return  it  is  said^  that 
no  account  whatever  can  be  obtained  of  the  funds ;.  and  in  a  third/ 
,|be  estate  bdonging  to  the  charity  is  alleged  to  have  been  I^  on  a 
ninety-nine  year's  Ifase,.  Now  this  lease,  of  itself,  I  hold  to  be  an 
abuse.  To  let  and  take  a  fine, is  an  abuse ;  to  let  for  so  IcHig  a  term 
without  taking  a  fine,  is  a.  gross  mismanagement  of  the  property. 
VFhat^  then,  will  the  House  say  of  leases  for  eight  and  nine  hundred 
years  ?  We  have  .evidence,  of  both ;  and  in  one  case  for  a  peppercorn 
nent.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  school  was  founded  in  Il^BO,  for 
educating  forty  children ;  bu(  none  are  now  taught  there  at  alL  The 
mrezend  autlior  of  this  return,  observes,  that  great  mystery  han^ 
ever  tins  charily — a  remark  the  less  surprising,  when  we  find  thi^ 
tike  estates  produce  30(tf.  a  year,  and  ttiat  the  accounts  have  not 
beep  audited  for  thirty  years*    A  sdiool  wad  anciently  endowed  in 
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Derbydikre,  and  the  lands  produce  80/ . «  year,  but  no  children  are 
taught ;  and  the  return  describes  the  management  of  the  funds  to  be 
^  most  shameful  and  abominable. "  The  master  has  done  nothing 
^or  ten  years ;  the  trustees  ete  all  dead»  and  no  successors  have  been 
appointed.  In  Essex  a  school  was  founded  many  years  ago ;  and  at 
ane  time  it  had  fiillen  into  such  mismanagement,  that  only  a  few  boys 
were  taught,  I  believe,  by  a  mechanic  whom  the  master  appointed* 
The  present  incumbent  provides  for  the  education  of  70  children ; 
but  so  ample  are  the  funds,  that  he  receives  about  a  thousand  a  year> 
after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  Owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  trustees,  the  whole  management  of  another  school  in 
that  county  has  lapsed  txi  Magdalen  Cdlege,  Cambridge ;  and  the 
cladse  in  the  present  bill,  exempting  all  charities  under  the  control  of 
Colleges,  will  prevent  the  Commissioners  from  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  this  devolution,  for  which  no  blame  can  attach  to  Magda- 
len, but  certainly  the  greatest  neglect  must  be  imputed  to  the  trus^ 
tees.  In-  one  place  in  Leicestershire,  the  property  belonging  to  a 
school  ha$  lately  been  offered  for  sale,  by  what  possible  right  or  title 
I  am  unable  to  divine.  A  surplus  fund  is  stated,  in  another  return,  to 
fiave  been  pocketed  by  the  trustees.  In  Nottinghamshire  there  is  a 
free  schoc^,  the  funds  of  which  our  reverend  informant  scruples  not 
to  say  are  grossly  abused.  The  scholars  are  wholly  neglected,  and 
hush-money  is  given  to  the  n^aster.  The  income  is  stated  to  be  400/. 
a  year.  In  Worcestershire  a  charitable  foundation,  which  existed  a 
few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  same 
county  there  is  a  school  endowed  with  an  income  of  1000/.  a  year ; 
and  timber  was  lately  cut  upon  the  estates  which  sold  for  370/.  By  the 
<leed  of  foundation,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  entitled  to  hav^ 
their  children  educated ;  but  the  master  has  made  so  many  exception^ 
and  restrictions,  that  only  eight  boys  belonging  to  that  place  are  taught. 
In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. is  a  school,  the  revenue  of  which  a- 
tnounts  to  1300/.  a  year :  six  boys  are  taught.  The  master  of  a  school 
in  the  East  Riding  receives  his  salary;  and  lives  in  the  West  Ridings 
fie  has  done  so  for  thirty  years  past :  It  is  needless  \o  add,  that  '^  the 
school  is  a  sinecure,  and  the  funds  grossly  misapplied.  "  In  one  ai 
the  Northamptonshire  returns^  the  clergyman  says,  he  can  learn  no- 
thing of  tlie  application  of  a  school  estate  of  75/.  a  year,  which  ncr 
ver  was  registered ;  and  he  adds,  that  other  charities  in  his  parish 
are  misapplied,  and  more  in  danger  of  being  lost,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  parish  clerk  having  been  plundered  of  all  writings  relative  to 
charities.  '*  In  Derbyshire,  one  return  gives  this  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion, What  funds  exist  in  your  parish  for  education  ?  M  None ;  my 
Lord  Such-a-one  and  his  ancestors  have  withheld  the  rent  of  certain 
lands  of  considerable  value  from  the.  grammar-school.  **  A  similar 
case  seemed  to  be  presented  to  bur  notice,  by  a  remaric  in  a  county 
history  :  The  author  says,  that  in  a  certain  parish  (in  Westmoreland) 
a  school  was  amply  endowed  and  begun ;  "  but  being  only  in  its 
probationary  state,  it  was  thought  fit  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  t^ 
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be  discontinued.  **  In  othefr  words,  the  scholars  Were  (to  itse'the 
technicr  I  phrase)  dismissed}  the 'school  broken  up;  and,  since  that 
tnne,  no  man  had  heard  any  thing  of  it.  Pursuing  thig  hint,  we 
caused  the  Probate  Office  to  be  searched ;  and  there  found  a  will  in 
1700,  devising  a  manor,  a  capital  messuage,  the  tithes  of  a  parish,, 
and  the  tithes  of  a  hamlet,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
school.  Yet  this  school  had  never  passed  beyond  '*  its  probationary 
state.  "  It  is  true^  that  some  of  those  to  whom  the  estate  devolv- 
ed, have  lately,  as  an  act  of  their  own  charity,  founded  a  small 
school  in  their  own  name.  But  it  is  fit  that  aH  petsons  should  learn 
one  lesson  r*  When  funds  are  given  to  the  poor,  gratitude  is  due,  and, 
I  trust,  is  always  rendered :  And  then  the  funds  belong  to  the  poor, 
who  are  not  to  be  called  upon  a  second  time  to  thank  those  fi'om 
whom  by  piecemeal  the  same  property  is  again  doled  out,  which  had 
been  given  entirely,  and  once  for  all,  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  I 
know  another  instance,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  where, 
for  an  income  of  near  500/.  a  year,  the  master  teaches  four  or  five 
scholars,  when,  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  the' same 
endowment  used  to  educate  forty  or  fifty. '     p.  2S— 30. 

After  urging  the  ground  for  the  legislative  inquiry  which 
he  proposed,  in  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  of  incontrovertible 
facts,  upon  which  it  may  be  thought  that  he  might  with  some 
confidence  have  rested  his  case,  Mr  Brougham  goes  on  to  re«- 
capitulifte  and  to  answer  all  the  objections  by  whicn  the  enemies, 
of  the  measure  had  endeavoured  to  oppose  it. 

First  of  all,  he  states  the  objection  which  is  drawn  froni 
the  idea  of  property ;  and  treats  it  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  indignation.  '  Under  tlie  flimsy  pretence, '  he  says,  '  of 
great  tenderness  for  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  authors  of  the  outcry  conceal  their  own  dread  of 
being  themselves  dragged  to  light, as  robbers  of  the  poor;  and 
I  will  tell  those  shameless  persons,  that  the  doctrine  which  tliey 
promulge,  of  charitable  funds  in  a  trustee's  bands  being  private 
prcjpeity,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  law  of  England. ' 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  fallacy,  grounded  upon  the  import- 
ance which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  rights  of  property,  is  very 
apt  to  be  employed  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of 
abuses.     There  is  hardly  any  misapplication  of  public  monej'', 

Erovided  the  evil  has  been  of  some  duration,  or,  in  other  wordsv 
as  been  carried  by  accumulation  to  a  certain  magnitude,  which 
has  not  been  defended,  as  if  all  security  of  property  would  be 
shaken  by  its  redress. 

Tliere  is  no  disjunction,  therefore,  which  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  draw,  and  to  keep  firmly  in  mind,  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  property  of  the  State,  than  that  which  is 
here  drawn  by  Mr  Brougham,  between  the  property  which 
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indmduals  hold  as  their  owA,  and  that  whioh  they  bold,  in. 
auy  shape  whatsoever,  as  trustees  for  the  public.     That  pro-, 
perty  which  a  man-  rightfully  holds  as  his  owo,  is  to  be  main- 
tained for  him  by  all  those  securities  which  experience  has  prov-^ 
ed  that  the  good  of  society  requires.     But  that  prc^rty  which 
a  man  receives  in  trust  for  the  public,  is  the  property,  not  of 
him,  but  of  the  public;  and  if  he  turns  it  in  any  degree  from 
the  public  use,'  to  his  own,  it  is  he  that  is  the  violator  of  the 
rights  of  proj^erty — ^not  the  man  who  endeavours  to  put  an  end 
to  his  usurpation,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  public  to  whom  it  be- 
longs.    It  is  a  strange  doctrine,  tliat  the  violation  of  a  trust, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs,  shoidd  be  allowed  to 
Goiivcrt  itself  into  one  of  the  n:;pst  sacred  of  all  rights.     Yet  to 
what  an  extent  is  the  operation  of  tliis  fallacy  frecmently  carri- 
ed?    If  at  any  time  the  public  has  made  any  particular  appli-. 
cation  of  the  public  property,  which  has  continued  for  a  series 
of  years,  it  is  very  often  contended  that  the  public  is  no  longer 
justified  in  altering  that  application.    ,  Why  ?   Because  the  se- 
cui'ity  of  property  would  by  that  means  be  shaken.  .  If  the  public 
applies  its  own  property  to  a  good  end,  after  having  applied  it 
to  a  frivolous  or  a  bad  one,  and  thereby  lessens  the  gains  of 
those  who  have  profited  by  the  abuse,  this  is  very  often  arraign- 
ed as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  property,  ancl  a  prejudice  is 
raised  against  some  of  the  most  salutary  operations  of  the  State.- 
It  is  obvious,  on  the  other  handj  that  if  it  is  the  property  of 
the  public,  the  violation  of  property  is.  committed,  by  those  who 
are  instrumental  in  turning  it  from  that  application,  be  it  what 
it  may,  in  which  it  would  conduce  most  enectually  to  the  public 
ffood.     Mr  Brougham  shows,  that  this  is  not  merely  a  principle 
founded  iJi  reason,  and  the  consideration  of  moral  equity,  but' 
a  principle  distinctly  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
Englaixl. 

*  That  law  regards  the  inheritance  of  the  poor  as  matter  of  public, 
iiot  of  private  jurisdiction,  and  deals  with  it  as  it  does  with  the  rightii 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  I  am  anxious  to  correct,  once  for  all, 
the  misrepresentation  of  which  I  now  complain  ;•  because  it  is  artfully 
disseminated  with  a  view  to  excite  prejudices  against  the  proposed 
tneasure,  by  appealing  to  the  very  just  delicacy  that  prevails  on  every 
thing  connected  with  private  rights.  I  therefore  again  assert,  that  a 
feiore  gross  abuse  of  language  never  was  co»nmitted  by  ignorant  or  by 
wilful  perversion,  than  the  statement  that  charitable  funds  are  of  a 
private  nature.  The  Legislature  has  at  all  times  treated  them  as 
public.  The  4Sd  of  Elistabeth  orders  Commissions  to  be  issued  for 
examining  all  abuses  of  those  funds,  with  powers  not  merely  to  in- 
quire,  but  to'  reform,  by  making  *  orders^  judgments,  and  decrees*  * 
Wha  ever  thought  <^  a  conimissioR  to  investigate  or  control  the  ma« 
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ntagement  of  private  pro))erty  ?  When  a  privatd  estote  is  idilupkUiited 
-^when  land  is  let  for  an  dus^ry  rent-*when  the  interests  of  the  r6- 
mainder^man  are  in  any  way  sacrificed  by  the  •  tenant  for  life— »who 
ever  dreamt  of  allowing  any  Doe  not  interested  (except  in  the  case  of 
an  infant)  to  apply  for  a  jiidiciol  investigation  of  the  injury  ?  .  Yet, 
by  the  statute  of  EliEabeth,  Commissioners  may  be  sent  into  any 
county  with  powers  to  impannel  a  jury,  and  proceed  judicially  against 
all  who. mismanage  or  abuse  funds  destined  to  charitable  uses,  with* 
out  any  previous  complaint  at  the  instance  of  any  party  interested  ia 
die  property.  In' like  manner^  Mr  Gilbert^s  Act  requires  every  per- 
son in  whose  hands  any  such  funds  are,  whether  arismg  from  land  or 
other  sources,  to  return  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  estates  within 
three  months,  oh  pain  of  forfeiting  one  half  of  the  ^rop^rty  at  the 
suit  of  a  common  inforlnet.  The  twt>  statuti^s  passed  in  18 1 2,.  proceed 
upon  the  same  view  of  thfc  Question.  By  one  of  them  (52  Geo.  III. 
t.  101)  a  registry  of  charitable  donations  is  (srescribed ;  and  the  other 
(52  Geo.  III.  c.  102)  gives  a  remedy  for  iany  abuse  of  theth,  by  peti-' 
tion  to  e  'court  of  equity,  Which  any  two  persons  inay  present ;  a  pro* 
ceeding  which  has,  however,  proved  most  inadequate  to  the  correction. 
tff  tbe  mischief.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  charitable  funds  have  i|I« 
ways  been  regarded  by  the  Legislature,  and  so  little  have  they  ever  been 
Gcmsidered  as  private  property !  But  I  might  s^peal  to  the  ww  which 
the  Common  Law  t^es  of  them,  whefi  it  places  them,  as  it  were, 
vnder  the  joint  protection  of  the  Crown  and  the  community,  authorize 
ing  the  Attorney  General  to  file  an  information  on  the  relation  of 
any  individual,  who  may  state  that  a  charity  has  been  abused. '  p, 
33-^5.  ' 

Another  objection  is,  that  a  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  charities 
already  exists,  namely,  in  the  access  which  is  aflforded  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  by  the  statute  of  charitable  uses.  To  this 
objection,  Mr  Brougham  makes  a  memorable  reply ;  and  draws 
a  picture  of  this  Court  of  Chancery,  which  though  probably  a 
little  highly  Coloured  is  still  not  a  little  appalling.  This  picture, 
coimng  from  so  high  an  authority,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  states- 
pian,  we  hope,  willmake  an  impression ;  and  lead  to  those  ideas 
9if  reform  which,  in  some  bosoms,  no  accumulation  of  evil  seems 
capable  of  exciting. 

:  *'  It  has  been  said,  that  the  statute,  of  which  I  have  just  mentioiH 
•d  tlie  notable  origin,  a&rds  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evil.  The 
bistoiy  of  the  proceedings  under  it,  afibrds  the  best  answer  to  this  ob* 
}eetion.  During  the  first  year  after  it  passed,  forty^five  Commission^ 
of  Charitable  Uses  were  issued.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1643, 
the  returits  are  defective,  the  Docket  Books  in  the  Crown  Office 
having  been  destroyed.  From  1643  to  the  Restoration^  there  wece 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  Commissions.  The  troubled  state  of  the 
^oujatry  during  the  civil  wars  havikig  probably  occasioned  great  ne- 
glects and  abuses  of  charities,  a  considerable  increase  took  place  iin 
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the  number  of  Commissions,  tod  no  less  than  three  hupdr^d  and 
forty-four  were  issued,  between  1660  and  1678.  From  that  time  to* 
1700,  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven :  from  1700  to  1746, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty -five :  and  from  thence  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign  no  more  than  three.  So  that  the  whole  nun,iber 
from  1643  to  1760  was  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Since  the  lat- 
ter period,  and  indeed  for  twenty  years  before,  this  remedy  may  be 
said  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  There  have  been  only  three  commis- 
sions this  reign,  and  only  six  in  the  last  75  years,  of  which  number 
only  one  has  issued  since  1787,  when  the  Committee  stated  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  investigating  charitable  abuses.  It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  show  the  reasons,  why  the  statutory  remedy  is  inapplicable  to- 
the  present  times,  and  in  itself  cumbroUs  and  inefficacious.  Sufiice 
it  to  observe,  that  it  leads  him  who  pursues  it,  sooner  or  later  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  in  truth,  as  the  law  now  stands,  that  well 
known  Court  is  tlie  only  refuge  of  those  who  complain.  See  then  the 
relief  held  out  to  us  by  those  who  oppose,  or  threaten  to  oppose  this 
measure,  and  who  bid  us  resort  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land  !  It 
is  admitted  to  be  true,  that  glaring  abuses  everywhere  prevail — true, 
that  hardly  a  parish  or  a  hamlet  can  be  named  where  complaints  are 
not  heard — true,  that  the  highest  judicial  authority  proclaimed  the 
extent  of  the  grievance— true,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  thirty  years  ago,  vehemently  urged  you  to  afford  redress. 
But  your  remedy  is  at  hand,  say  the  objectors — what  reason  have  you 
to  complain  ?  Is  not  the  Court  of  Chancery  open  ?  Come,  all  ye 
who  labour  under  the'burthen  of  fraud  or  oppression — enter  the  eter- 
nal gates  of  the  Court  of  Chancery !  True  you  are  the  poor  of  the 
land — ^the  grievance  you  complain  of  has  robbed  you  of  every  thing:* 
but,  pcnnyless  though  you  are,  you  are  not  remediless — you  have 
only  to  file  a  bill  in  equity,  and  the  matter  will  take  its  course!  Why, 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  reality,  there  is  something  in  the  name  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that  appals  the  imagination,  and  strikes  terror 
into  the  unlearned  mind.  I  recollect  a  saying  of  a  very  great  man  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  Judge  having  said  of  his  client, 
**  Let  him  go  into  a  Court  of  Equity, "  Mr  Erskine  answered,  in  an 
artless  tone  of  voice,  v»'hich  made  Westminster  Hall  ring  with  laugh- 
ter, "  Would  your  Lordship  send  a  fellow-creature  there?  "  There 
may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  alarms  created  by  the  bare  name  of 
this  Court ;  but,  as  long  as  it  exists,  a  barrier  is  raised  against  suitors 
who  only  seek  redress  for  the  poor,  thougli  no  bars  of  oak  or  of  iron 
riiay  shut  thgm  out.  Yet  that  the  prevailing  panic  has  some  little 
foundation,  I  will  show  you  by  a  fact.  I  have  mentioned  that  only 
one  Commission  had  issued  since  1787,  and  I  am  now  enabled  to 
«tate  the  result  of  its.  execution.  It  was  fully  executed  in  1803 ;  and 
in  1804,  a  decree  was  made,  and  the  Court  was  petition^  to  confirm 
it.  Exceptions  were  taken  as  usual.  Much  and  solemn  argument  wa« 
hpld ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  from  what  I  know  of  thsit  Court,  the 
VOL,.  XXX.  NO.  60.  K  k 
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case  was  most  learnedly  and  plentifully  diebated.  In  1808  the  mat- 
ter wa8  deemed  ripe  for  a  decision,  and  since  that  time  it  has,  to  use 
the  technical,  but  significant  expression,  stood  over Jbr  judgment.  For 
ten  years  it  has  awaited  this  final  issue;  and  during  the  last  four 
years  it  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Paper,  first 
among  the  causes  waiting  for  judgment.  Now,  in  the  language  of 
the  profession,  **  this  is  my  case.  "  If  any  one  tells  me  that  the  Sta-^* 
tute  of  Charitable  Uses  affords  a  remedy,  I  ansivirer,  that  the  grossest 
abuses  being  everywhere  notorious,  the  remedy  has  only  thrice  been 
resorted  to  for  fli>ove  half  a  century,  and  only  once  within  the  last 
thirty  years ;  and  I  bid  him  look  at  the  fate  o£  that  one  attempt  t9 
obtain  justice.  *    p.  39 — 43*. 

There  are  some  minor, objections  to  which  Mr  Brougham 
deems  it  requisite  to  make  an  anwer,  through  which,  however, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him.  It  satisfies  us  to 
have  shown,  as  we  think  we  have  done,  that  Mr  Brongham  has- 
most  completely  established  his  case;  first,  in  proving  that  the 
greatest  abuses  exist ;  and  secondly,  in  proving  that  there  is  no 
existing  remedy  for  them.  The  inference,  to  the  minds  of  all 
0ose  who  have  no  wish  that  the  abuses  should  remain,,  is  irre- 
sistible,— that  inquiry  should  take  place,  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
reform. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  now  into  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  by  Mr  Brougham  for  establishing  a 
board  of  inquiry,  nor  into  tne  history  otthe  curtailments  which 
the  powers  required  in  it  underwent  before  it  was  passed  into  a 
law.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state,  that  the  commissioners 
who,  it  was  originally  proposed,  should  be  chosen  by  Parliament, 
are  now  chosen  by  the  Crown ;  and  their  powers  of  inquiry,  in- 
stead of  being  extended  to  all  charitable  funds,  are  confined  to 
those  which  are  destined  to  the  purposes  of  education.  Nor  is  this 
limitation  the  whole ;  for  the  Two  Universities,  Ix)ndon,  West- 
minster, Eton,  Winchester,  Charterhouse,  Harrow  and  Rug- 
by schools,  and  all  charitable  foundations  iMch  have  special 
visitors^  are  exempted  from  the  inquiry.  Finally,  the  commis- 
sioners, even  in  the  narrow  circle  to  which  their  inquiry  is  con- 
fined, are  furnished  with  no  compulsory  powers  for  the  attain- 
inent  of  evidence.  They  are  only  to  issue  their  precept  to  such 
persons  as  they  wish  to  examine,  or  from  whom  they  desire  to 
be  furnished  with  papers  and  records ;  but  if  any  person  chuses 
to  disregard  this  precept,  they  have  no  means  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience,-^they  have  no  penalt}^  to  apply, — and  the  end  of  their 
appointment  is  in  that  instance  defeated.  To  how  great  an  ex- 
tent they  will  meet  with  these  refusals,  it  is  impossible- to  fore- 
see. But  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  they  will  be  most  likely  to 
meet  with  tliem,  in  those  cases  in  which  tliere  is  the  greatest  need 
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for  disclosure, — ^those  in  which  the  abuses  to  be  concealed  ar^ 
the  most  enormous.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  this  peculiar 
provision  of  the  act  is  calculated  solely  for  the  protection  of  the 
grentest  delinquents. 

There  is  but  one  topic  more  on  which  we  are  anxious  at  this 
time  to  express  our  sentiments ;  but  that  is  a  point  of  cardinal 
importance,— we  mean,  the  revival  of  the  Committee  by  the 
New  Pai'liament.  The  reasons  which  prompt  to  this  measure  are 
numerous  and  powerful ;  and  such,  we  fervently  hope,  as  even 
the  great  body  of  sinister  interests  arrayed  against  them,  will 
not  be  able  to  overcome.  If  sufficient  reason  existed  for  the 
first  formation  of  the  Committee  on  Education, — and  that  it 
will  not  be  very  modest  to  deny,  after  all  the  compliments 
which  have  been  paid  to  them  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  on 
the  importance  of  their  labours,  and  after  that  importance  has 
been  so,  conspicuously  manifested  by  their  reports,  and  so  fully 
recognised  by  the  public — we  may,  without  hesitation  affirm, 
that  still  greater  reason  exists  at  present  for  the  continuance  of 
their  labours.  What  they  have  silready  done,  has  chiefly' serv^ 
ed  to  show  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  what  yet  remainis 
for  them  to  do.  As  yet  they  have  done  nothing  but  inquire  in- 
to the  present  state  oi  education  among  the  poor ;  and  even  this 
preliminary  operation  is  still  but  imperfectly  performed.  They 
have  indeed  discovered  enough  to  make  manifest  to  the  world 
the  deplorable  state  of  England  in  that  important  respect ;  but 
it  is  rather  a  gross  and  general  conception,  than  a  minute  ac*- 
quaintance,  that  they  have  beeh  able  to  acquire.  For  this  degree 
of  knowledge — for  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  required  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  practical  superstructure — much  more  inquiry 
must  be  macle.  .  '^' 

But  even  if  this  important  portion  of  the  business  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  labours  of  the  Committee  had  lasted  so 
long  as  to  lay  before  us  a.  complete  delineation  of  our  actual 
circumstances,  this  would  have  been  but  apart,  and  a'^small  one, 
of  the  great  business  to  be  performed.  The  only  rational  end 
of  ascertaining  exactly  the  badness  of  any  situation,  is  to  ascer>*. 
tain  the  means  of  improvement.  Assuredly,  it  is  an  important 
inquiry.  After  having  proved,  by  examination,  that  there  is  tk 
lamentable  and  disgraceful  want  of  education  in  this  country  t 
that  in  a  country  where  science  an^  refinement  have  made  so 
great  a  progress  among  one  part  of  the  people,  there  is  another, 
and  that  the  largest  part,  immersed  in  the  njost  deplorable  igno- 
rance ;  it  would  be  strange  if  we  did  not  proceed  to  find  out 
what  are  the  best  means  of  altering  this  deplorable  state  of  cir- 
fumstances,  and  of  introducing  among  the  people  that  kngw- 
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ledge,  and  that  mental  iniprovenient,  on  which  the  hap{nnes» 
mid  progress  of  society  so  entirely  depend. 

Assuredly  this  inquiry  cannot  be  too  speedily  entered  upon, 
and  too  earnestly  pursued.  And  if  this  position  is  conceded, 
it  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied,  that  this  important  inquiry 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  fitter  hands  than  those  of  the  Commit- 
tee who  have  earned  so  much  esteem  by  that  whicji  tliey  have 
alt^eady  done. 

If  the  Legislature  resolved  to  undertake  in  earnest  the  great 
work  of  providing  for  the  whole  people  the  means  of  education, 
the  course  which,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  it  would  be 
sure  to  pursue,  would  be  to  appoint  a  Cohimittee  to  deliberate, 
and  to  draw  up,  after  fiill  consideration,  a  plan,  exhibiting  the 
best  possible  combination  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end. 
If  this  would  be  the  course  which  it  would  puisue,  even  in  a 
case  in  which  it  had  no  previous  committee  whose  fitness  was 
tried,  and  which  already  had  ac([uired  experience,  and  a  large 
stock  of  knowledge  of  that  precise  description  which  the  occa- 
-sion  required,  we  need  not  say  what  is  the  course  pointed  out 
.to  it  in,  the  present  instance,  by  every  consideration  botli  of  po- 
licy  and  of  reason. 

But  beside  these  great  and  commanding  inducements,  there 
are  reasons  which,  even  for  the  sake  of  decency,  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  hope,  will  not .  overlook.  After  the  manner  in 
which  the  commission  of  inquiry  has  been  formed,  and  after  it 
has  been  deprived  of  all  tlie  powers  of  efficient  inquiry,  nothing 
less  than  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  which 
it  may  appear  to  act,  with  whose  powers  it  will  appear  to  be  in- 
vested, and  which  will  be  able,  on  many  occasions,  to  supply 
its  deficiencies,  can  either  make  the  inquiry  efficient,  or  give 
any  kind  of  security  to  the  public  that  it  Was  intended  that  it 
•should  be  so.  Finally,  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  act  even 
with  any  appearance  of  consistency,  unless  the  Committee  of 
Educatioii'  is  revived.  Who  was  evet.  so  absurd  as  U>  call  in  a 
physician,  merely  to  t^U  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  dangerr 
4)us  disease,  and  then*  to  dismiss  him,  before  he  has  time  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  remedy  ?  Mere  absurdity  will  not  ac- 
count for  such  a  proceeding; — and,  if  the  Committee  is  ijot  reap- 
pointed, it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  public,  that  other 
motives  have  not  operated  than  a  care  for  the  public  good. 


moment,   which,   during  a  long  interval,   Ic 
leisure  to  feel,  and  rendered  many  indispose< 
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Art.  XL     Documents  connected  with  the  Question  of  Refm^i  in 
tJie  Burghs  of  Scotland,     Edinburgh,  1817. 

'HPhe  question,  respecting  which  some  material  documents  have 
-^  been  collected  in  the  publication  before  us,  has  lately  excited, 
and  still  Continues  to  excite,  a  very  lively  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Constitutions,  or  Sets,  as  they  are  termedy 
of  our  Royal  Burghs,  which  I'egulate  the  election  of  their  Ma- 
gistracy, have  been  long  deemed  disgraceful  to  the  country, — • 
an  exception  to  its  general  advancement, — inconsistent  with  the 
enlightened  principles  of  its  public  law, — utterly  indefensible 
upon  any  views  of  expediency, — and  actually  productive  of  the 
greatest  abuses*  About  thirty  years  ago,  in  particular,  the  evil, 
which  was  almost  everywhere  acknowledged,  having  at  last  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Legislature,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  that 
seemed  to  promise  a  beneficial  and  satisfacto>ry  result.  But  thef 
expectations  then  raised  were  soon  disappointed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  other  events,  and  other  questions  of  infinitely  greater 

left  most  men  na 
many  indisposed  to  redress, ,  sucb 
giievances  as  we  are  now  to  consider.  It  was  natural,  however, 
when  the  agitation  of  Europe  had  subsided,  to  look  homeward^ 
and  to  think  of  employing  the  season  of  tranquillity  in  forward- 
ing the  great  work  of  domestic  improvement.  In  this  situation, 
several  circumstances  have  recently  combined  to  revive  the 
scheme  of  Burgh  Reform,  towards  which  some  progress  had 
formerly  been  made. 

The  constitution  of  Montrose,  though  not  remarkably  defec- 
tive, had 'given  great  dissatisfaction  to  its  Burgesses;  and  a^ 
slight  alteration  it  had  received,  was  far  from  bringing"  it  ta 
correspond  with  their  wishes :  So  that,  when  an  application  ta 
the  Privy  Council  became  necessary,  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
the  election  of  its  Magistrates  for  1816,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient by  all  parties  to  petition,  not  merely  for  a  Warrant  of  Elec- 
tion, but  also  for  a  Reform  of  the  Set.  The  petition  was  grant- 
ed,— the  constitution  being  on  that  occasion  remodelled,  and  a 
poll  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  new  Council  and  officers.- 
While  this  measure,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  advice  of 
the  CJrown  lawyers,  seamed  to  indicate,  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, a  very  sincere  desire  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
Burghs,  the  prevalence  and  magnitude  of  the  abuses  became 
every  day  more  apparent.  The  affairs  of  Aberdeen,  just  about 
this  time,  fell  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
That  Burgh,  \x  hid>  had  embarked  in  speculations  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  contracted  exvarmous  debt,  was  declared  insolvent; 
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and  seventeen  members  of  the  ToWn-'Council,  who  retired 
in  September  1817,  frankly  ascribed  all  these  misfoitttnes  to 
ithe  faulty  constitution  of  the  Burgh,  and  the  want  of  an  effi- 
cient and  public  control  over  the  Magistrates*  Many  other 
towns  of  less  note  were  undeniably  in  the  same  state ;  and  *th* 
finances  of  this  city  even,  notwithstanding  its  large  revenues, 
were  reported  to  be  falling  rapidly  into  a  very  desperate  con- 
dition. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these,  and  similar  effects 
of  maladministration,  on  the  one  hand,  joined  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  citizens  of  Montrose,  upon  the  other,  should 
have  occasioned  a  very  general  sensation,  and  renewed,  with 
increasing  strength,  the  demand  for  Burgh  Reform,  which 
there  now  seemed  to  be  some  prospect  of  attaining.  But  tlkough 
the  old  system  was  in  most  blirghs  openly  denounced  by  all  the 
anhabi^nts  and  burgesses,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  found 
a  direct  interest  in  maintauiing  it ;  and  though,  in  many  places, 
the  Magistrates  themselves  by  secQiuling  wie  Burgesses,  de- 
clared|  in  the  most  disinterested  and  \mequivocal  manner,  the 
necessity  of  remedy,  an  important  change  appears  to  luive  sud- 
denly taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  Govermnent  and  its  ad- 
Tisers.  A  poll  election,  which  had  been  granted  in  tiie  case  of 
IMontrose,  has  been  since  refused  to  Aberdeen ;  where  the  ma- 
gistracy wad  lately  renewed,  by  a  warrant  of  very  questionable 
legality,  addressed  to  the  former  Magistrates.  This  warrant 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  intimation,  that  the  cau^  is  now 
less  favourably  considered ;  especially  since  some  preparatory 
steps  for  a  general  discussion  of  tlie  subject  met  witli  strong  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  from  those  who  were 
constrained  so  far  to  acknowledge  the  misgovernment  of  the 
Burghs,  as  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  increasing^  in 
some  respects,  the  responsibility  of  the  Magistrates,  and  for 
bringing  them  more  easily  to  account.  So  feeble  an  expedient, 
however,  proposed  in  such  circumsUmces,  has  not  stopt  com* 
plaints,  of  which  it  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  remove 
the  grounds ;  and  the  denial  so  strangely  hazarded,  tliat  any 
discontent  existed  here  respecting  the  Burghs,  only  shovved  Ui 
the  people  the  necessity  of  demonstrating  tlieir  sentiments  by 
pubUc  resolutions.  From  all  these  causes,  there  has  been  call- 
^  forth  an  expression  of  opinion  very  unusual  for  Scotland, 
and  not  less  decided  than  general ;  and  ii«re  think  it  our  duty 
to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  the  materials  fumisfhed  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  nature  of  the 
grievances  against  which  remonstrances  have  been  made  from  so 
many  quarters. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  guard  against  an;|r  Bu^ppreheni^hf 
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that  may  arise  from  the  jealousy  with  which  recent  events  have 
made  tne  very  word  *  Reform '  to  be  viewed,  by  stating,  that 
the  measure  to  which  we  would  now  direct  attention,  is  not  im- 
mediately or  necessarily  connected  with  the  great  and  formid- 
able subject  of  general  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  is  no  doubt 
unfortunately  true,  that,  in  this  part  of  the  island^  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  burghs  are  not  chosen  by  t}ie  inhabitants,  or  even 
by  the  burgesses ;  and  that  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
constitute  the  whole  body  of  electors.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the 
project  of  Burgh  Reform  to  m^J^  any  alteration  in  this  re-* 
spect,  however  desirable-  It  is  only  proposed  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Town  Council  and  Magistrates^  by  placing  the 
election  of  these  oncers  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  and  read- 
mitting the  burgesses  to  the  natural  enjoyment  of  their  rights, 
as  members  of  the  body  corporate.  Such  a  change  would, 
no  doubt,  ultimately  affect  the  parliamentary  representation  of 
the  burgh  i  faiU  tlie  most  scrupulous  and  indiscriminating 
stickler  for  establishments  cannot,  we  imagine,  pretend  that 
the  experiment  is  accompanied  with  any  hazard,  pr  that  the 
'slightest  danger  could  possibly  arise  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  We  are  certainly  inclined  to  think,  thaji  ^he  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise^  and  the  introduction  of  4  mu^h 
more  popular  representation  than  we  at  present  directly  or 
indirectly  enjoy,  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  th^  peo- 
ple of  Scotland :  and  to  this  topic  we  may  afterwards  jrecur. 
But  we  notice  it  noi^',  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  tte  two 
questions  distinf^t,  and  preventing  the  consideration  of  one 
from  being  affected  by  those  prejudices  that  aye  unhappily  pe- 
culiar to  the  other.  We  have  notliing  to  dcf  here  with  the 
constitution  dF  tlie  House  of  Commons — ^with  tlie  measure  of 
representation — tlie  qualification  of  electors — p|*  the  mode  of 
election.  The  internal  government  of  the  I^oyal  Burghs  is  the 
only  subject  of  the  following  re^iarks^  aiid,  in  our  opinion,  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  ti)cir  history,  ^d  their  present  situa- 
tion, witliOMt  acknowledging  that  thef e  are  many  reasonable 
causes  of  discontent,  which  ojzght  to  be  removed  by  a  general 
anji  adequate  i^efurni. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  engage  in  any 
antiquarian  research  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Burghs, 
or  to  trace  their  progress  with  minuteness.  It  is  well  known  that 
tliey  are  corporate  bodies,  erecteil  by  Royal  Charter,  or  ultimate- 
ly depending  on  possession,  which  is  by  law  referred  to  Charter; 
endowed  with  couimon  property,  sometimes  to  a  very  large  a- 
ipount ;  gifted  with  ample  privileges  in  trjide  and  manu&ctures ; 
and  invested  with  important  jurisdiction.  A  biirgh,  \vith  us,  is 
generally  an  aggregate  Corporation,  comprehending  within  it 
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Several  subordinate  eoi^orations, — such  as  the  Guiklry,  or  Comn 
pany  of  Merchants,  and  various  Crafts  or  Trades.  Iii  one  or 
two  instances,  however^  the  Burgesses  are  not  subdivided  into 
distinct  corporations.  In  all  cases,  the  Burgh  is  governed  by  a 
Provost,  Magistrates  and  Council,  varying  In  number  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  their  Charter,  or  the  local  usages  by  which 
these  may  have  been  subsequently  modified.  So  far  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Burghs : 
they  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  England.  But,  in  the 
circumstance  now  to  be  observed,  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence. Oi>  the  ?outh  of  the  Tweed,  the  law  seems  to  consider 
the  Magistracy  of  the  Burgh, — the  Mayor  viz.  and  Aldermen, 
&c.  as  forming,  along  with  the  Burgesses,  integral  component 
parts  of  the  general  corporation ;  without  which,  of  course,  it  can- 
not subsist :  And  it  seems  to  have  been  lately  recognised  there,  * 
that  upon  the  failure  of  any  of  those  parts,  the  Coiporation  it- 
self is  lost  and  dissolved,  and  can  only  be  called  into  existence 
by  a  new  Charter.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  dissolution  was  ac- 
counted so  complete,  that  the  Courts  sustained  the  validity  of  a 
Charter  which  was  granted,  not  to  the  old  body,  but  to  a  set  of 
men  whom  it  did  not  even  includb.  In  this  country,  however,  the 
law  has  followed  quite  another  course,  though  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  easy  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  difference,  nor  worth 
while  to  attempt  the  task  here,  llie  Magistrates,  with  us,  the 
Pyovost  namely,  and  Bailies,  as  well  as  the  Council,  are  not. 
c^sidered  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  corporation.  They 
aVe  viewed  merely  as  its  office-bearers  and  organs,  empowered  to 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it,  to  protect  its  privi-- 
leges,  admhiister  its  common  ftinds,  and  generally  to  possess 
and  exert  all  those  rights  which  belong  to  the  body  corporate  as 
sUch,  and  cannot  bo  enjoyed  by  its  members  as  individuals. 
The  old  Charters,  wh^re  they  have  been  preserved,  seem  to  have 
been  usually  granted  in  favour,  not  of  the  Magistrates,  but  of 
the  Burgesses  generally ;  and  though,  in  late  renewals  of  these 
Charters,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  to  make  the  for- 
mer, as  well  as  the  latter,  grantees,  the  law  has  always  consider- 
ed the  Magistrates  to  be  merely  the  servants  and  functionaries  of 
the  Corporation,  of  which  the  Burgesses  are  the  proper  consti- 
tuent members. 

This  last  view  seems  to  be  the  more  true  and  natural  of  the 
two.  But,  at  all  events,  whatever  may  have  been  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  has  been  adopted,  we  apprehend  it  has  been 
stated  correctly ;  as  is  evident  indeed  from  two  circumstances, 
that  may  be  simply  referred  to,  among  many  otliers.     \Vhen 
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the  Magistracy  and  Council  of  a  Burgh  fail,  from  an  omission 
to  elect,  or  from  an  illegal  election,  the  Court  of  Session  is  in  the 
practice  of  appointing  interim  managers  or  factors  to  superin- 
tend the  affairs  of  the  Burgh,  till  its  office-bearers  are  renewed — 
an  appointment  which  plainly  implies  that  the  Burgh  continues 
to  exist,  and  to  retain  possession  of  all  its  privileges.  But  what 
still  more  directly  sanctions  the  same  conclusion  is,  that,  after  sucl\ 
an  event  as  we  have  here  supposed,  a  new  charter  is  neither  re- 
quisite, nor  in  use  to  be  granted.  The  remedy  is  not,  as  in  Eng^ 
land,  a  charter  of  restoration,  but  a  warrant  of  election  from  the 
King  in  Council,  .which,  instead  of  reviving  the  Burgh,  obvi- 
ously presumes  its  existence,  and  merely  enables  it,  by  d.  new 
election,  to  recover  its  magistracy,  or  supply  its  deficient  officer^ 
We  shall  aftei*vi^ards  find  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Burgh  has 
ji  right  in  law  to  obtain  such  a  warrant,  and  that  the  remedy  in 
this  respect  differs  essentially  from  .1  new  charter,  since  it  can- 
not be  legally  or  constitutionally  withheld.  But  without  going 
further  at  present,  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  assume,  that 
the  Burgesses  alone  are  the  proper  members  of  the  Burgh,  and 
that  the  Magistrates  are  none  of  its  component  parts,  but  Mere- 
ly necessarj'  for  the  maintenance  and  exercise  of  those  rights, 
whether  of  jurisdiction,  trade  or  property,  of  which,  as  indivi- 
duals, the  Burgesses  can  have  no  possession. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  account  which  we 
have  now  given,  it  appears  certfrin,  that  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  being  merely  the  office-bearers  and  organs  of  the  com- 
munity, were  originally  elected  by  the  Burgesses  themselves. 
The  qualifications  of  the  electors  and  elected,  may  possibly 
have  been  different  in  different  places;  the  Magistrates  may 
have  varied  in  number :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
derived  their  authority  immediately  from  the  citizens,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  popular  election.  This  is  a  fact,  which  we  are  not 
left  to  infer  from  the  charters  of  the  Burghs,  the  nature  of  their 
constitutions,  or  from  obscure  and  imperfect  notices  of  history. 
The  Burgh  laws,  and  other  ancient  evidences,  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  Magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  free  suf- 
frages of  the  Burgesses,  who  are  sometimes  termed  '  the  com- 
munity, '  and  sometimes  '  the  good  men  of  the  town. '  With- 
out stopping,  however,  to  examine  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  seems  better  at  once  to  refer  to  the  statute,  5.  James  III. 
cap.  30,  which  sufficiently  establishes  the  ancient  practice,  by 
the  very  alterations  it  introduces,  and  the  reasons  it  assigns  for 
them.  In  its  preamble,  it  narrates  the  pernicious  consequences, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  a  popular  election ;  and  goes  on, 
among  other  things,  to  enact,  that  the  old  council  should  in  fu- 
ture, cnuse  the  new,  and  both  together  the  Magistrates  and  offi- 
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cers  of  the  Burgli.  There  are  some  other  provisions  in  the  sta- 
tute ;  but  It  is  immaterial  to  attend  to  them,  as  tlicy  are  now  no 
longer  in  observance,  being  either  abrogated  by  subseauent  acts, 
controlled  by  an  inconsistent  practice,  or  gone  into  uesuetude* 
This  statute,  passed  in  1469,  thus  radically  subverted  the  mode, 
of  election  in  all  the  Burghs,  stripped  the  purgesses  everywhere 
of  a  franchise  they  had  till  then  exercised,  and  forms  the  basis 
<)f  the  present  practice,  by  which  tlxe  Town- Council  and  Ma- 
gistracy chuse  their  own  successors. 

What  may  l^ive  been  the  original  policy  of  the  statute,  of 
the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  qitect,  we  are  hardly  in  a  situa- 
tion to  decide.  It  was  passed  in  the  minority  of  James  III, 
— a  period  during  which  the  materials  of  Scottish  history  are  ex- 
ti-emely  scanty.     The  circumstance  best  ascertained  is,  that  hij 

ffovernment  was  at  once  weak  and  arbitrary ;  and  tliere  seems 
ittle  reason  to  doubt,  considering  the  general  course  of  his^ 
administration,  that  the  riglits  of  the  Burghs  were  sacrificed 
tp  advance  either  the  power  of  the  Crown,  or  that  of  the  great 
Lords.  It  may  have  been,  that  the  ministers  of  James  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  concentrating,  in  a  few  hands,  tlie 
rights  which  had  been  exerpised  by  the  Bufgesse*  at  large — a 
measure  which  vastly  increased  the  power  of  the  Crovvn  over  its 
Burghs,  by  lessening  .th6  number  of  those  who  were  to  be  gain-^ 
ed  or  intimidated,  and  by  ensuring  the  continuance  of  an  influ- 
ence that  was  once  established.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  better  ex-i 
planation  to  say,  that  the  nobles,  profiting  by  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  government,  took  that  method  of  ^extending  and 
securing  their  own  authority  over  the  Royal  Burghs,  which  was 
an  object  of  the  greater  importance,  that  the  Bui'gesses  ha<l 
been,  long  before  this  date,  summoned  to  Parliament.  The 
latter  view  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  derive  some  plausi- 
"bility  from  the  frequent  complaints  that  occur  in  the  statute-book 
against  the  influence  of  strangers,  and  the  \arious  enactment:^ 
made  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  such  uien  only  to  be  elected 
into  the  magistracy  as  were  residept  iu  tlie  burgh,  and  substan-^ 
tially  interested  in  its  good  management  aiui  welfare.  But^ 
however  we  may  be  disposed  to  account  for  the  statute,  it  i9 
evident  enough  that  the  good  pf  the  communities  was  not  im- 
mediately consulted.  The  ^vils  of  a  poll  election  might  have 
been  obviated  in  a  much  less  exceptionable  manner  than  by  tlie 
introduction  of  a  change,  which,  in  truth,  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  the  burgh,  and  placed  its  interests,  almost  irrecover- 
ably, at  the  disposal  of  any  faction  that  could  once  succeed  in 
obtainuig  possession  of  the  government. 
JUke  most  other  ancient  Scots  acts,  th<?  statute  pf  James  1^4 
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down  only  a  genei'al  principle,  leaving  iht  modej  and^  in 
some  degree,  the  measure  of  its  application,  to  be  regulated 
by  usage,  by  the  agreement  of  tlxe  parties  themselves,  or  by  the« 
competent  courts.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Town-Councils  elect  their  successors  in  office  varies 
considerably  in  the  different  Burghs ;  the  Burgesses  or  minor 
corporations  in  some  having  apparently  more  po^er  and  influ-> 
ence  than  in  others.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  existing 
Council  has  a  complete  control,  more  or  less  direct,  in  the 
choice  of  their  successors ;  and  in  this  way,  under  the  authority 
of  the  statute  of  1469,  there  has  grown  up,  in  all  tlie  Burghs  of 
Scotland,  a  system  by  which  the  Burgesses  are  effectually  exclud- 
ed from  any  share  in  the  choice  of  their  magistracy,  and  by  which 
one  little  junto,  though  miserable  in  point  oi  talents,  and  displeas- 
ing to  a  great  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  is  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  government  of  the  town,  to  perpetuate  their  friends  in 
office,  and  to  set  in  a  great  measure  at  defiance,  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  other  members  of  the  Incorporation.  Did  our  li- 
mits permit  us,  or  were  it  proper,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  such 
details,  it  might  be  curious  to  examine  tlie  various  *  sets  '  and 
•  constitutions  '  that  have  thus  arisen ;  which  terms,  it  will  be 
remembered,  signify  the  forms  and  details  of  the  elections,  or 
the  deeds  in  which  these  have  been  fixed  or  recorded.  All 
of  them  present  a  very  complicated  machinery,  of  no  con- 
ceivable utility,  and  absurdly  intricate  and  puzzling  in  its  o- 
peration.  The  election  generally  lasts  for  several  days;  and 
the  choice  of  the  council  and  ipagistrates  is  made  after  a  s^ 
ries  of  checks  and  counter  checks, — several  nominees  beina 
usually  made  for  each  office,  and  a  sort  of  negative  exerted 
on  tliis  nomination,  previous  to  the  ultipiate  election.  It  were 
of  very  little  conseauence  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  system 
came  to  be  adopted  trom  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  a  power 
of  veto  and  selection  insured  the  choice  of  the  persons  best 
qualified,  or  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  burgesses  and  sub- 
ordinate corporations,  by  indulging  them  with  some  apparent 
share  in  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates.  Whichever  of 
these  theories  be  received,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  burgesses 
in  geneiaal  haye  no  efficient  control  over  the  election,  and  diat 
a  party  or  interest  being  once  established  in  the  burgh,  can 
scarcely  be  removed  from  its  administration,  however  disagree- 
able to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  however  unsatisfactory  their 
conduct. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Burghs.  The 
Burgesses  were  originally  the  electors  of  their  own  magistra- 
fjy-    They  were  deprived  of  that  right  by  an  act  of  Pariia- 
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ment  in  1469;  and,  since  that  period,  they  have  neVer  re- 
covered their  franchise,  but  continue  to  this  hour  to  be  govren- 
ed  by  Magistrates  and  a  Council,  in  the  choice  of  whom  they 
are  without  a  voice.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  proceeded,  that  the  subordinate  corporation* 
are  not  even  entitled  to  elect  their  own  heads.  In  those  burghs 
that  include  a  guildry  and  various  trades,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  most  considerable  burghs,  the  heads  of  these  societies,  name- 
ly, the  Dean  of  Guild,  and  the  Deacons  of  the  Tmdes,  are 
generally  constituent  members,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  Coun- 
cil. For  this  reason,  these  office-bearers  are  not  elected  by 
their  respective  companies,  but  are  chosen,  indirectly  indeed, 
yet  ultimately  by  the  Town-Council,  in  order  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  rule,  that  the  old  Council  should  chuse  the  new. 
We  have  mentioned  this  instance,  which  is  a  very  general  one, 
in  order  to  show  the  internal  government  of  the  Burghs,  as 
they  now  exist,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  power  of  election 
has  been  narrowed  and  restricted  in  favour  of  a  few  individuals, 
though  to  the  evident  infringement  of  the  rights  vested  not  only 
in  the  Burgesses  in  general,  but  in  the  various  Corporations  inta 
which  they  are  distributed. 

This  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  a  syi&tem,  and  the 
expediency  of  restoring  to  the  Burgesses  the  right  of  electiouj 
seem  to  be  in  themselves  so  obvious,  that  they  can  only  be 
denied  by  the  persons,  of  whom  there  must  always  be  many, 
who  find  their  own  interest  in  defending  an  order  of  thin<j$ 
that  may  be  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  seems  really  al- 
most impossible  to  consider  the  subject  in  any  light,  that  does 
not  sh6w  the  mischiefs  which  must  be  occasioned  by  such  a 
monopoly  of  power.  One  of  the  views  that*  most  readily  sug- 
gests itself,  is  the  importance  of  the  Council  and  Office-bearerg 
of  a  Burgh,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  police  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  a  town, — of  providing  for  the  accommodation,  com-* 
fort  and  safety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  generally  of  regulating 
its  whole  internal  government, — than  by  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent Magistracy  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants.  Such 
men  must  be  best  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the  place, 
and  be  able  most  correctly  to  judge  how  they  can  be  effec- 
tually relieved ;  while  their  own  immediate  interest,  aiid  an  ho- 
nest desire  of  meriting  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
ijannot  fail  to  stimulate  their  exertions.  Such  a  magistracy, 
however,  can  only  be  obtained,  by  suffering  the  voice  of  the 
community  to  be  neard  freely  in  their  election  ;  and  no  scheme 
«q.n  be  figured  moro  inexpedient  than  to  render  thfem  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  persons  among  whom  they  lite,  and  etect  them 
into  a  sort  of  junto,  entitled  to  appoint  their  own  successors. 
An  administration  so  composed  must  be  actuated  by  the  spirit^ 
as  they  possess  the  opportunity,  of  constant  jobbing.  They 
will  create  and  retain,  by  means  of  an  exclusive  system,  the  few- 
adherents  necessary  for  their  existence  and  continuance;  and 
ft  is  plain  that  the  most  efficacious  method  of  prolonging  their 
x)wn  authority  must  be,  to  sacrifice,  on  many  occasions,  thq 
interests  of  the  inhabitan4:s  to  those  of  their  own  partisans. 
The  necessity  of  living  in  the  community  over  which  they  pre- 
side, though  it  may  subject  them  to  some  indirect  restraint, 
from  the  operation  of  public  opinion,  wiU  be  too  feeble  ta 
prevent  any  but  the  grosser  abuses,  and  must  always  be  in- 
adequate to  secure  a  faithful  and  disinterested  discharge  of 
duty.  In  short,  the  management  which  now  exists  in  every 
Burgh  in  Scotland,  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  least  cal- 
culated to  s.ecure  good  magistracy,  ftnd  is  the  more  hurt- 
ful, that  the  authority  must  be  generally  vested  in  persons  li- 
able to  many  prejudices  and  contracted  notions* 

The  result,  accordingly,  has  just  corresponded  to  what  might 
have  been  expected.  With  the  exception  of  some  few  places, 
und,  we  dare  say,  many  individuals,  the  council  of  a  Scottish 
burgh  has  almost  become  a  by-word  for  a  mean,  corrupt,  and 
interested  government.  It  is  quite  plain,  that  for  all  this  there 
is  only  one  remedy.  Besides  the  impossibUity  of  making  ma- 
gistrates answer  before  a  Court  for  all  the  details  of  their  ad- 
ministration, it  would  not  require  great  dexterity  to  avoid  those 
more  glaring  breaches  of  duty,  which  would  render  them  amen- 
able to  the  laws.  It  is  vain,  in  short,  to  loqjt  for  any  security 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  Magistrates,  except  in  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  the  esteem  of  their  townsmen,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  own  expulsion  from  office,  or  to  secure  their  advance- 
ment. Their  fellow-citizens  cannot  be  long  imposed  on.  They 
will  soon  discover  whether  their  welfare  be  truly  and  faithfully 
consulted;  and,  if  they  have  the  power,  as  they  will  certainly 
have  the  inclination,  of  investing  those  only  with  the  civic  hor* 
nours  who  have  tlie  real  interests  of  the  town  at  heart,  every 
chance  will  be  afforded  of  obtaining  an  unexceptionable  admi- 
nistration, while  a  very  bad  one  cannot  long  continue  in  place* 

To  some,  we  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
fiubjectr;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  most  of  tlie  large 
towns  in  this  country  have  been  incorporated  and  chartered  as 
Burghs ;  so  that  the  formation  of  their  magistracy  becomes  a 
matter  worthy  of  general  consideraticm.  Even  at  the  danger  of 
being  thought  to  refine  too  much,  we  would  add,  that  manj 
2  '  '. 
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other  advantiges,  besides  those  now  adx'crted  to,  visibly  arise 
from  election  by  t^ie  free  suffrage  of  the  citizens.  It  would 
place,  in  safe  and  iii  good  hands,  a  great  deal  of  patronage  that 
is  now  very  unconscientioiisly  exerted ;  it  would  certainly  have 
no  bad  effect  upon  the  character  of  any  candidate  for  such 
situations,  that  they  were  bestowed  by  a  grateful  communi- 
ty, in  return  for  meritorious  and  distinguished  service;  and^ 
above  all,  it  would  tend  to  create  a  character  of  independ-' 
ence  and  manliness  in  the  people,  by  enabling  them  to  exercise 
the  power  of  judging  and  rewarding  their  owji  servants.  Tliese 
«re  benefits,  perhaps,  which  might  be  easily  overrated;  but 
there  is  some  danger  also  that  they  may  be  too  much  despised. 
In  addition  to  what  has  now  been  sakl,  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  Magistrates  of  a  burgh  are  not  merely  charged 
with  the  general  police  of  the  place,  but  are  likewise  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  common  property,  and  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
posal, in  some  instiinces,  of  very  ample  revenues.  Nor  is  this 
all :  For  they  are  entitled,  in  that  character,  to  contract  debts, 
for  which  legal  opinions  of  great  authority  have  declared  the 
property  of  the  Burgesses  to  be  liable;  ana  they  further  possess 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  Burgesses  and  inhabi- 
tants, to  a  very  considerable  amount.  It  would  have  been  but 
reasonable  to  have  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  legal  redress 
against  the  abuse  of  powers  so  extraordinary  and  important  as 
these;  and  we  believe  it  will  surprise  most  readers  to  learn,  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  be,  at  this  instant,  any  means  of  calling 
the  Magistrates  of  a  burgh  to  account  for  their  administration 
of  its  property  and  income.  Their  power  indeed  of  taxation  is 
very  usefully  checked,  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  all  the  subordinate  corporations  to  the  assessment  proposed : 
But,  in  all  other  respects,  their  own  authority  is  sufficient ;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  jurisdiction  to  which  they  are  amenable,— 
the  Court  of  Session  having  refused  to  interfere,  at  least  where 
the  action  was  at  the  instance  of  individual  Burgesses, — and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  on  whom  some  statutes  seemed  to' confer  the 
requisite  authority,  having  declared  themselves  incompetent,  ex- 
cept where  the  Crown  was  interested.  As  for  the  Convention 
of  Burghs, — a  court  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
burghjR,  which  succeeded  to  some  part  of  the  Lord  Chamber* 
Iain's  power,  and  meets  annually  for  one  or  two  days,— they  are 
evidently  incapable  to  try  such  questions  as  the  misapplication 
or  embezzlement  of  revenue ;  and  their  claim,  accordingly,  to 
such  a, jurisdiction,  though  sometimes  brotight  forward^  has  ne- 
ver met  with  much  attention.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  evil  of  great 
ijiagniti:^^^,  that  requires  instant  correction*     The  Magistrates  ^ 
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All  the  Royal  Burghs  in  Scotland  are  empowered  to  dispose  of 
Ainds  and  revenues  to  a  p^reat  extent, — have  authority  to  contract 
debts,  and  in  all  probability,  to  render  the  Burgesses'  property 
liable  to  the  creditor^, — and  enjo)'^,  besides,  a  qualified  power  of 
tnxinflf  the  inhabitants  and  Burgesses.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  can  be  made  accountable  for  their  management,  at  th© 
instance  of  individuals;  and,  considering  that  they  themselvefi 
elect  their  successors  in  office,  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  that 
a  subsequent  magistracy,  created  by  them,  and  standing  in  need 
of  similar  indulgence,  will  be  strict  in  calling  them  to  account. 

To  deny  the  Burgesses  a  remedy  against  this  abuse,  and  leave 
the  common  property  and  their  own  possessions  in  such  a  state 
of  insecurity,  would  be  too  palpable  injustice  to  be  at  all  defen- 
sible. Accordingly,  whenever  the  question  of  Burgh  Reform 
has  been  stirred,  the  necessity  of  suojecting  the  Magistrates  to 
a  more  effectual  responsibility,  has  been  uniformly  acknowledg- 
ed. When  the  subject  was  formerly  before  Parliament,  a  bill 
was  brought  forward  (and  a  similar  measui^e  was  lately  propos- 
ed), professedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  indiridual  Bur- 
gesses to  demand  from  the  Magistrates  a  statement  of  the 
Town's  funds,  and  an  account  of  their  management.  The  dis- 
couragements, however,  attached  to  any  proceeding  against 
the  Magistrates  are  so  great  and  alarming,  that  no  pro- 
fitable result  could  have  been  looked  for,  had  the  measure 
been  actually  adopted.  No  control  of  this  kind  would  be 
-at  all  efficient,  unless  some  means  were  fallen  upon  to  lay  the 
town's  expenditure  regularly  before  the  citizens,  with  a  detail 
«nd  precision  similar  to  those  observable  in  the  national  ac- 
counts. But,  even  were  this  point  accomplished,  the  remedy 
would  still  be  inadequate.  Private  persons  would  generally  be 
deterred  from  having  recourse  to  legal  procedure ;  and,  if  some 
were  found  so  public-spirited  as  to  hazard  the  expense  and  an- 
noyance, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  of  a  great  deal  of  misma- 
nagement no  court  of  law  could  take  cognizance.  A  magistra-f 
cy  might  he  utterly  unfit  for  their  situation,  who  had  not  com- 
mitted themselves  so  far  as  to  justify  the  interference  of  the 
courts  against  them.  Here,  as  before,  the  only  redress  that 
promises  to  be  efficacious,  is  that  of  giving  effect  to  public  opi- 
nion, by  vesting  in  the  Burgesses  the  choice  of  the  Magistrates, 
«nd  oAnsequently  forcing  the  latter  to  approve  themselves,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  former,  worthy  of  their  honourable  trust.  .  This 
remedy  is,  in  every  way,  preferable.  It  is  the  most  effica- 
cious— ^the  most  easily,  and  probably,  too,  the  most  correctly 
Administered — ^reaching  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  and  ope- 
rating often  in  prevention  as  well  as  cuie. 
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These  are  not  abuses  merely  fanciful,  or  plausibly  supposed 
iwlely  because  they  are  likely  to  exist.  They  have  been  actual- 
ly experienced  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  have  furnished,  from 
H  remote  period,  a  subject  of  complaint. .  They  early  drew  the  at- 
tention oi  the  Legislature;  and  statutes  of  a  very  ancient  date  de- 
scribe, while  they  attempt  to  remedy,  the  internal  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Burghs.  In  the  act  1535,  cap.  26,  for  instance,  it  k 
narrated,  that  the  ^  Burghs  are  put  to  poverty,  wasted,  and  de- 

*  stroyed  in  their  goods  and  policy,  and  almost  ruinous,  thro' 

•  fault  of  using  of  merchandize,  and  thro'  being  of  outlands- 
5  men,  Provost,  Baillies,  and  Aldermen  widiin  Burgh,  for 
^  their  own  particular  well,  in  consuming  of  the  common  good 
^  of  Burghs,  granted  to  them  by  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  his 

*  predecessors,  Kin^  of  Scotland,  for  the  upliold  of  honesty 
^  nnd  policy  within  Burgh. '     Subsequent  statutes  recount  the 

•  dissipation  of  the  common  good,  and  perversion  of  privi- 
leges;' and  in  1684',  King  Charles  IL  granted  a  commission, 
which  proceeds  on  the  narrative  that  the  common  property 
and  revenues  have  been  dilapidated,  wasted,  misapplied  or 
peculated,  and  debts  contracted  without  any  necessity, — that 
factions  procured  themselves  to  be  elected  to  the  magistra- 
cy, and  squandered  the  funds  of  the  burgh,  in  rewarding 
th^ir  adherents  and  supporting  their  own  interest, — and  that 
numberless  murmurs  and  complaints  proceeded  fi'om  this  cor- 
rupt administration,  &c.  Many  other  documents  might  be 
pi'oduced,  exactly  to  the  same '^purport;  for  it  unfortunately 
happened,  that  die  Parliament  .mistook  the  true  remedy,  and 
that  its  measures  were  neither  effectual  nor  complete.  The 
object  it  was  chiefly  attempted  to  accomplish,  was  to  make 
the  Magistrates  responsible  for  their  management,  and  compel 
them  to  account  for  their  application  of  the  Burghs'  revenues. 
Tills  corrective,  probably,  would  have  done  little  good ;  but,  im- 
perfect as  it  WHS,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used ;  the  sta- 
tutes being  so  framed  as  to  protect  the  Magistrates  against  dieir 
application,  by  rendering  it  difficult  or  incompetent  for  the 
Courts  to  interpose.  It  will  be  seen,  liowever,  from  these  docu- 
ments, hgw  long  and  how  often  the  misgovernmcnt  of  the  Burghs 
has  been  the  subject  of  populai*  remonstrance ;  and  it  is  only  pro- 
per  to  add,  that  as  no  remjedy  has  ever  been  applied;  the  abuse 
is  as  prevalent  now  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL ;  though, -it  is  to 
be  hoped,  we  may  now  profit  by  our  experience,  ancl  destroy 
the  principle  which  vitiates  the  system,  by  restoring  the  Bur- 
gess^ to  their  rights,  and  to  the  election  of  their  own  magis- 
trates.   That  the  Jnternal  goverament  of  the  Royal  Burghs  if 
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at  this  moment  the  cause  of  great  discafitent,.  is  sufficiently  no- 
torious, from  the  innumerable  resolutions  that  have  been  every- 
where made  by  the  pablic  bodies  of  which  they  consist;  and, 
what  puts  the  fact  beyond  all  question,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Burghs,  the  Magistrates  and  Town- Council  them- 
selves, the  very  parties  to  wnose  power  and  authority  reform 
Avould  be  most  fatal,  have  been  constrained  to  concur  with  the 
Burgesses,  and  to  express  the  necessity  of  some  great  and  ra- 
dical change*  In  Aberdeen,  the  members  who  retired  from 
the  Town-Council  iij  1817)  after  declaring  the  sincerity  of  their 
intentions,  and  tlie  misconstruction  of  their  motives  in  w^lat  they 
had  formerly  done,  '  reiterate  their  decided  opinion,  that  the 
present  mode  of  election  of  the  Town-Council,  and  manage- 
mient  of  die  Town's  affairs,  are  radically  defective  and  improvi- 
dent, tending  to  give  to  any  individual  or  party  who  may  be 
so  inclined,  an  excessive  and  unnatural  preponderance ;  and 
to  foster  and  encourage  a  system  of  secrecy  and  concealment, 
under  which  the  most  upright  and  best  intentioned  Magis- 
trates may  not  be  able  to  acquire  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  situation  of  the  Burgh  which  is  requisite  for  the  due 
administration  of  its  aflairs.  The  subscribers  are  therefore 
of  ppinion,  that  some  change  ought  to  be  efiPected  in  the 
manner  of  electing  the  Council,  and  an  effectual  control  given 
to  the  citizens  over  the  expenditure  of  the  Town's  office-oear- 
ers,  *  'Xhe  government  of  Aberdeen,  however,  is  not  more 
defective  than  that  of  almost  every  other  Burgh  in  Scotland. 
They  are  all  liable  to  the  same  objection ;  and,  in  many  of  them, 
the  Magistrates  have  been  equally  forward  to  proclaim  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  radical  change  in  the  system. 

With  such  proofs  as  these  before  us,  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
were  we  even  furnished  with  the  materials,  to  give  any  particu- 
lar instances  of  maladministration.  A  number  of  these  will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  Resolutions  of  the  London  Committee, 
contained  in  the  present  publication ;  though  it  is  believed  they 
are  insignificant,  both  in  number  and  extent,  to  what  would  cer- 
tainly appear  if  any  inquiry  were  made  by  adequate  authority. 
The  affairs  of  most  Burghs  are  studiously  concealed :  For  while 
it  is  affected  to  open  the  books  for  the  iilspection  of  the  public, 
yet  the  accounts  are  so  made  up,  that  the  opportunity  is  almost 
useless ;  and  the  management  of  the  Burgh  is  conducted,  not 
only  without  effectual  responsibility,  but  even  without  explana- 
tion. This  is,  however,  only  another  striking  abuse,  so  much 
the  greater  and  more  pernicious,  that  it  secures  others  from  de- 
tection. But,  notwithstanding  all  these  endeavours  at  secrecy, 
the  general  mismanagement  is  notorious.  We  believe  there 
VOL.  xxx.  NO.  ^0.  L 1 
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are  smaller  Burghs  where  the  whole  revenue  is  consumed  by 
the  Magistrates  and  Council, — and  a  debt,  very  large  m  pro- 
portion to  the  income,  actually  contracted  for  payment  of  ta- 
vern bills.  Many  of  the  more  considerable  are  said  to  be  in 
great  embarrassment;  and  the  insolvency  of  Aberdeen,  for 
a  debt  which  has  been  reported  as  high  as  300,000/.,  while  it 
shows  the  importance  of  the  subject,  Just  exhibits  what  must  be 
the  result  in  all  the  other  Burghs,  if  things  remain  on  their  pre- 
sent footing.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  these  points. 
If  further  investigation  be  thought  requisite,  we  trust  it  will  be 
undertaken  in  a  quarter  that  will  ensure  complete  disclosure; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  reasonably  ob- 
jected, that  the  complaints  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  we  are  afraid,  to  describe  all  cure  as 
impossible, — and  to  illustrate  the  present  anxiety  for  reform,  by 
comparing  it  to  the  case  of  the  person  in  the  proverb  who  locks 
his  stable  after  the  steed  is  stolen*  Neither  do  we  imagine  that 
the  present  system  will  be  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  tne  pros- 
perity of  such  of  the  Burghs  as  have  partaken  in  the  national 
advancement.  The  case  is  too  plain  to  ati/hit  that  common 
sophism  in  political  discussion  which  we  ^  often  find  urged  in 
favour  of  existing  institutions,  by  referring  the  welfai'e  of  the 
community  to  causes  which  were  only  not  stroifig  enough  to  de* 
stroy  it. 

But  there  are  other  views  of  this  subject,  and  tbese  by  no 
means  the  least  material.  Though  we  before  observed,  that  it 
!  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  Parliamentary  Reform,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  yet  we  hare  no  doubt  that  a 
popular  election  of  Burgh  Magistrates  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences,  both  to  the  representation 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  political  character  of  the  people* 
It  is  well  known,  that  tliere  is  nothing  in  Scotland  approach- 
ing to  an  open  election.  The  member's  of  Parliament  for  the 
Burghs  are  elected  by  the  Town-councils  and  Magistrates  on- 
ly ;  immediately  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  means  of  delegates, 
in  the  other  Burghs,  which  are  formed  into  classes,  each  class 
sending  one  member.  If  the  citizens,  then,  have  little  to  say 
in  the  election  of  their  Magistrates,  they  are  absolutely  with- 
out the  slightest  mfluence  in  the  choice  of  the  members  by 
whom  the  Burghs  are  said  to  be  represented.  An  electron,  ac- 
cordingly, excites  scarcely  any  sensation;  and  if  one  be  not 
^  particularly  informed,  it  may  be  impossible  td  discover,  even 
on  the  day  of  election,  that  any  thing  remarkable  is  going 
on.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  are  not  at  all  consultea 
by  the  representative  of  their  town,  either  directly,  or  in  his 
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conduct  He  has  only  to  make  his  court  to  the  Town-council ; 
since,  if  he  establishes  an  interest  there,  his  seat  is  perfectly  se- 
cure, though  he  might  not  be  able  to  command  another  suf- 
frage in  the  place.  In  this  respect,  unquestionably,  the  situation 
of  the  Burghs  would  be  very  much  bettered  by  a  freer  election 
of  their  Magistrates ;  for,  though  this  were  but  a  small  step  to-^ 
Wards  that  more  general  reform  which  would  be  in  every  way 
so  advantageous  to  this  jcountry,  it  would  nevertheless  establish 
6ome  connexion  between  the  people  and  their  representative, — 
beget  some  sympathy  in  their  sentiments,  and  some  communion 
of  mterests, — and  make  their  voice  be  in  some  measure  heard  in 
Parliament,  by  means  of  one  who  entertained  kindred  views, 
and  who  was  not  indifferent  to  their  welfare,  or  careless  of 

.their  opinions.  Among  the  Bui^esses,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
popular  election,  even  of  their  Magistrates,  would  cultivate  the 
virtues  of  citizens,  as  it  afforded  them  some  opportunity  of  ex- 

.  erting. their  riglits.  It  would  enable  them  constitutionally  to  as- 
semble for  the  exercise  of  a  political  franchise ;  it  would  be  a  legal 

.occasion  for  the  open  declaration  of  their  wishes;  and  would 
contribute,  in  the  end,  to  create  in  them  a  livelier  interest  in 

.  the  government  of  the  country,  and  to  give  greater  weight  and 
efficacy  to  the  public  feeling. 

In  terminating  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Burgh  reform^  it  is  proper  to  recal  one  circumstance^ 
namely^  that  the  Burgesses^  in  requiring  to  elect  their  own  Ma- 
gistrates, not  merely  demand  what  is  quite  copsi^tent  with  the 
nature  of  their  original  constitution,  but  in  truth  seek  only  to 
shake  off  a  very  visible  infringement  of  their  privileges.  •  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  that  the  statute  of  James,  which  abridged 
their  liberties,  was  justified  by  the  causes  assigned  in  its  pre* 

.  emble^  or  recommended  by  any  true  considerations  of  expe- 

,  diency.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  upon  this  headj  it  is 
indisputable,  that  the  ostensible  reason  and  colour  of  the  enact- 
ment have  long  since  passed  away.     Is  there  any  body  who  now 

.  thinks  it  necessaiy  thai  a  Town- Council  should  perpetuate 
itself  by  the  choice  of  its  successors,  in  order  to  preserve  the 

.  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Burgh,  or  that  clamour  and  se- 
.  dition  would  be  the  cou$ec]uence  of  reinstating  the  Burgesses  ill 
their  original  rights,  and  placing  in  their  hands  the  only  means 
of  securing  an  intelligent  and  respectable  administration  r  Were 
there  any  chance  of  daiiger  even,  we  think  the  claims  of  tjie 
citizens  ought  to  be  granted :  Much  more  so,  when  in  restoring 
•  to  them  a  franchise,  of  which  they  should  never  have  been  de- 
prived, there  is  not  only  no  hazard,  but  a  prospect  of  the  most 

.important  benefits. 

LI  2 
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One  difficulty  however  remains,  on  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  a  few  observations.  It  has  been  proposed  to  derive  the 
remedy  from  more  than  one  quarter  ;-rirom  the  Crown, — the 
C!onvention  <tf  Burghs, — or  the  Parliament.  This  opens  up  a 
con^itutional  question,  which,  if  it  were  necessary  nicely  tt)^ 
solve  it,  might  occasion  considerable  difficulty* 

The  Crown,  in  the  remoter  periods  of  our  history,  exercised 
so  many  and  such  extraordinary  powers  oVer'  the<  Burghs,  that, 
it  appears,  at  first  sight,  by  no  means  uhreason^le  to  regard  it 
as  the  source  from  which  Reform  ought  to  flow.  On  a  closer 
inspection,  however,  many  obstacles  will  be  found  to  prevent  the 
desired  improvement  from  descending  by  that  channel.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  constitution,  the  King's  authority  seems  to  have 
been  almost  unbounded  over  the  Burghs^  which  were  less  his  vas- 
sals than  his  creatures,  deriving  from  nim  their  immunities,  privi* 
leges  and  existence ;  while  they  were  too  low,  iii  political  con- 
sideration, to  make  any  successful  resistance  against'  even  arbi- 
trary interference.  But  the  Royal  prerogative  is  no  longer  so 
extensive  as  in  those  days.  In  proportion  as  the  science  of  go» 
vemment  advanced,  and  the  objects  and  limits  of,  its  various 
powers  came  to  be  better  defined  and  understood,  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  to  itself  the  cognizance  ©f  many  matters  that 
were  tormerly  abandoned  to  the  disposal  of  the  Throne.  The 
Burghs  whiCn,  during  this  change,  had  risen  to  great  import- 
ance, and  obtained  a  parliamentary  representation^  have  not 
only  acquired  security  and  stability,  but  now  form  too  important 
a  part  of  the  constitution  to  remain  dependent  on  prerogative; 
and,' although  they  acknowledge  the  Sovereign  as  the  author  6f 
their  chartered  rights,  it  seems  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  analomes  of  our  constitutional  law,  to  hold  that 
the  Crown,  even  with  their  consent,  can  make  any  radical  altera- 
tion in  their  internal  polity.  That  seems  a  work  too  varied  in  its 
bearings,  and  extensive  m  4ts  consequences,  to  be  undertaken 
by  any  power  short  of  the  highest. 

It  appears  unnecessary,  however,  to  proceed  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  these  general  views,  since  there  are  some  peculiarities 
respecting  the  Sets  of  the  Scottish  Burghs,  which  seem  of  theih- 
selves  decisive  against  the  competency  or  the  Royal  prerogative  to 
e£Pect  their  reform.  In  the^r^^  place,  any  alteration  in  the  Set 
would  j  thoudi  remotely,  yet  necessarily  affect  the  election  of  the 
member  of  rarliament.  The  Town-Uouncil  may,  in  some  re- 
spect, be  considered  as  an  intermediate  electoral  college,  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  invested  with  the  power  of  nominating  their 
Tepresentative^  Any  change,  of  course,  in  the  constitution  of  this 
wAy^  must  ultimately  influence  the  Section  of  the  member.    If 
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the  Crown,  too,  possess  the  power  of  giving  to  die  citizens  a 
more  popular  election,  we  must  likewise  concede  to  it  the  power 
of  exclusion;  and  we  own  that,  great  as  the  benefits  are  which 
would  result  from  the  reform,  we  should  regret  to  see  it  accom- 
plished by  an  exertion  of  preroga^ve  which,  in  less  favourable 
circumstances,  might  be  turned  against  the  people.     This,  in- 
deed, just  forms  one  of  those  consia^ations  which  seem  to  sanc- 
tion most  strongly  our  preceding  remarks.     But,  in  the  second 
place,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Burgh  Sets,  as  they  now  stand, 
owe  their  orimn  to  statute.     It  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  royal  char- 
ter that  the  old  Councils  are  invested  with  the  power  of  chusing 
tjie  new.     That  primary  principle  was  introduced  by  the  act  of 
James  III.,  which,  in  this  respect,  still  regulates  their  constitu- 
tions«     The  mode  of  election  that  has  been  established,  even 
in  disregard  of  some  of  its  minor  enactments,  depends  upon 
usage,  which  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  a  royal  grant, 
but  forms  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  the  kingdom ;  and  which, 
^s  it  possesses  the  power  of  controlling  the  statute,  would  ap- 
pear, in  sound  reasoning,  to  be  alterable  only  by  Parliament* 
But  it  is  manifestly  the  province  of  the  Legislature  alone,  to  re- 
dress those  grievances  which  rest  either  immediately  or  indirect- 
ly upon  legislative  authority.     In  the  third  place,  though  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Crown,   yet  the  evil   seems  too  extensive  to  be  re- 
medied from  that  quarter.     It  exists,  not  in  one  Burgh  only, 
but  in  all  the  Burghs ;  and  though  it  were  gianted  that  the 
King  might  remodel  the  set  of  one  Burgh,  it  does  not  exactly 
follow  that  it  would  be  a  proper  or  even  a  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  his  prerogative,  to  renew  their  sets  'universally.     A^ 
though  the  Crown  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  grievances  in  single  Burghs,  it  was  never 
considered,  even  in  practice,  as  the  proper  instrument  of  effect- 
ing any  general  change.     Where  that  was  desirable.  Parliament 
itself  always  appears  to  have  interposed ;  and  its  numerous  enact- 
ments, relative  both  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  to  the  qualifi- 
cadons  of  Magistrates,  sufficiently  prove,  that,  even  at  a  period 
when  the  Royal  authority  was  much  greater  than  now,  it  was 
deemed  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient  to  exert  it  so  widely 
as  a  general  reform  of  the  Burghs  in  any  respect  would  imply. 
The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  Convention  of  Burghs, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  next  quarter  from  which  re- 
dress should  be  sought;  and  it  is  liable,  besides,  to  many  other 
exceptions,  derived  from  its  constitution,  &om  the  uncertain 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction  and  powers,  and  from  its  never  having 
jsxercisecl^  in  point  of  fact,rany  such  authority  as  the  projected  al- 
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teration  requires.  Parliament,  therefore,  it  seems  plain,  is  the 
most  legitimate  and  most  adequate  source  of  reform.  Its  power 
jilone  is  undoubted ;  all  general  grievances  are  natural  and  pro- 
per objects  of  its  cognizance;  and  while  it  possesses  most  per- 
fectly the  means  of  inquiry,  it  can  best  ascertain  the  suitable  re- 
medy, and  present  it  in  the  most  acceptable  form. 

What  that  remedy  ought  to  be,  we  have  stated,  in  general 
terms,  frequently,  in  the  course  of  these  observations.  It  is  the 
recal  of  the  self-perpetuating  system,  and  the  admission  of  the 
Burgesses  to  the  right  of  choosing  their  Magistrates  by  a  po- 

'  pular  election.  What  modifications  ought  to  be  made  with 
respect  either  to  the  franchise  or  eligibiljty,  we  shall  not  here 
examine,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  too  much  de- 
tail. Existing  statutes,  however,  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
some  parts  of  the  subject ;  and  none  of  the  arrangements  will 
be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  if  investigation  be  commenced 
with  an  honest  desire  to  give  the  people  redress. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject,  oh 
which  we  cannot  help  remarking.  As  we  before  stated,  the 
Crown,  on  the  application  of  Montrose,  granted  to  that  Burgh, 
jiot  only  a  considerable  reform  in  its  constitution,  but  appointed 
a  poll  for  the  election  of  the  new  Council  and  Magistrates. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  the  magistracy  of  Aberdeen  failed ;  but 
though  a  poll  election  was  petitioned  for,  almost  unanimously, 
by  its  citizens,  it  was  refused,  and  a  warrant  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Council.  On  the  lawfulness  of  this  warrant 
we  have  already  expressed  some '  doubts,  and  may  state  very 
shortly  the  general  grounds  of  objection.      It  has  been  sieen, 

.  that  the  Burgesses  at  lafge  elected  their  magistracy,  till  the 
statute  of  James  introduced  the  alteration,  that  the  old  Council, 
that  is,  the  Council  whose  term  was  expiring,  should  elect  the 
new.  The  ultimate  right  of  the  Burgesses,  however,  remained 
entire,  although  they  had  no  power  ot  electing  their  office-bear- 
ers, so  long  as  there  existed  a  Council  to  appoint  their  successors, 
in  terms  of  the  statute.  But,  when  the  magistracy  determined 
without  election,  and  there  was  neither  a  new  Council  chosen,  nor 
an  old  one  to  chuse,  then,  the  condition  of  the  statute  being  no 
longer  applicable,  the  right  of  the  Burgesses  revived,  as  it  nad 
previously  existed.  They  had  all  along  formed  the  proper  con-^ 
stituent  members  of  the  corporation ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  choice  of  their  Magistrates  was  suspended  by  the  en- 
actment, that  the  retiring  magistracy  should  appoint  their  sue- . 
cessors,  it  seems  plain,  that  such  a  suspension  could  not  enduro 
l)eyond  the  condition  on  which  it  depended.  When  tbe  Coun- 
^  ^fit  had  been  elected  for  a  year,  or  other  definite  term,  suPv 
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fered  the  time  to  elapse,  without  making  a  valid  election,  their 
powers  ceased ;  and,  though  their  recent  honours  might  br  re- 
membered by  the  inhabitiints,  they  were  no  longer  invested  v  ith 
authority,  nor  by  law  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  their  fell;  w- 
citizens.  A  burgh,  in  such  circumstances,  were  the  point  now 
to  be  argued  for  the  first  time,  might  possibly  be  found  jentLtled 
to  meet  of  its  own  accord,  arid  exert  the  inherent  right  of  electing 
its  Magistrates,  to  the  exercise  of  which  there  was  no  obstruction : 
Or,  if  any  authority  were  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  citizens  to  assemble  and  conduct  the  election,  the  Court 
Qf  Session  would  perhaps  be  found  perfectly  competeijt  to  grant 
the  requisite  warrants.  The  Burghs,  however,  had  always  been 
in  use  to  address  the  Crown  upon  these  emergencies,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  5farrant  frbm  the  King  in  Council.  Into  the  nature  of 
tb^  wa|;rants  granted  previous  to  the  Revolution,  it  seems  unne- 
cessary to  inquire ;  as,  during  that  period,  the  exercise  of  prero- 
gative respecting  the  Royal  Burghs  was  so  arbitrary,  that  their 
grievances  are  Enumerated  among  those  represented  in  1689  by 
tne  Convention  of  Estates  of  Scotland.  Tlie  view  of  the  Le- 
gislature on  the  subject,  however,  was  sufficiently  shown,  by 
a  general  poll  election  being  then  ordained  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  a  legal  magistracy  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  sub- 
verting those  Councils  that  had  been  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
them*  The  example  thus  set  by  the  Estates  seems  to  have 
been  generally  followed  since  that  period ;  for  out  of  thirty 
cases  that  have  been  collected  since  the  Union,  we  under- 
stand there  are  only  four  in  which  the  poll  has  been  refused* 
and  the  election  copimitted  to  the  former  Councillors.  Even 
these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  contested,  but  to  have  been 
granted  without  discussion,  in  terms  of  an  unopposed  petition. 
The  example  of  Montrose  had  been  the  last ;  and  it  was  ge- 
nerally and  reasonably  believed,  that  the  poll  was  the  oidy  con- 
stitutional means  of  renewing  a  magistracy  that  had  failed.  In- 
deed, to  any  one  who  considered  the  subject  generally,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  warrant  might  have  been  acldfes^ed  to  any  set  of 
Burgesses,  named  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  the  old  Counqllor§; 
since  the  Burgh  and  the.  rights  qf  its  members  rpipained  entire, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  an  authority  to  me,et  for  the  pur- 
pose of  election.  But  to  grant  a  warrant  to  individuals,  seem- 
ed to  be  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  by 
compelling  them  to  accept  of  a  magistracy,  nominated  neither 
by  themselves,  according  to  their  antient  constitution,  nor  by  a 
former  Council,  according  to  tlie  statute. 

We  have  entered  into  this  explanation,  not  in  the  vlev  of  at 
^^  wticipadng  a  discussion  which  will  probably  soon  occupy 
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the  courts  of  law;  but  because  we  cannot  withhold  Ac  expres-. 
sion  of  our  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  Crown  should  have 
been  advised  to  adopt  such  measures  with  respfect  to  Aberdeen. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  warrant  is  questionable  in  itself^ — it  is 
not  the  unbecoming  vacillation  it  betrays,— it  is  not  the  denial 
to  Aberdeen  of  a  boon  which,  upon  lighter  occasion,  had  been 
so  recently  granted  to  Montrose, — ^it  is  not  the  inconsistency  of 
counsels  that  we  most  strongly  condemn,  or  the  error  of  which 
the  one  measure,  by  necessity,  convicts  the  other; — but  it  is, 
that  Government,  having  a  cleax  and  a  popular  path  before  it, 
should  nevertheless,  in  its  later  and  more  deliberate  resolution, 
have  followed  a  course,  of  somethinjj  more  than  doubtful  legali- 
ty, plainly  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
Ine  rights  and  freedom  of  citizens,  destructive  of  the  hopes 
which  had  been  excited  of  useful  reform,  and  directly  opposed 
to  the  voice  and  feelings  of  the  country.  A  different  result  was 
confidently  expected ;  and  the  disappointment  has  been  gene- 
rally attributed,  with  what  justice  we  shall  not  determine,  to  a 
desire  of  suppressing  this  reform  in  its  commencement,  and  of 
putting  down  every  attempt,  however  reasonaible  or  necessary, 
to  give  to  the  people  the  least  additional  weight,  in  thie  choice 
even  of  their  local  Magistrates^  or  the  administration  of  their 
own  town.  Though  dissatisfied,  however,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land are  not  discouraged ;  they  seejn  resolute  to  pursue  their 
object  with  unanimity  and  steadiness ;  and  are  now  instructed, 
that  they  must  look  solely  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
'ment  for  that  redress,  which  they  did  not  imagine  there  could 
have  been  a  wish  in  any  quarter  to  refuse  to  them, — and  to 
which,  they  are  satisfied  that  their  claim,  when  rightly  examin- 
*  ed,  is  altogether  irresistible. 

We  are  aware  that  there  ar6  many  other  questions  nearly 
related  to  the  present  subject,  and  of  much  more  general  con- 
'  <;emfnent,  to  which  we  have  scarcely  adverted :  But  we  thought 
it  better  to  wave  these  for  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of  stat- 
ing the  subject  of  a  popular  complaint,  as  it  is  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  they 
require  to  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights.     There 
Js  one^  abuse,  however,  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Burghs,  in  comparison  to  which  the  present,  and  many  o- 
ther  grievances,  may  be  almost  termed  insignificant— we  mean 
Parliamentary  Representation,   which  the  people  of  Scotland 
can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy ;  the  member  of  Parliament  being 
returned  by  a  Town  Council  and  Magistrates,-*-ffenerally  about 
.  twenty  persons, — ^and  the  Burgesses,  though-  often  amounting 
'fo  several  thousands,  being  absolutely  and  entirely  exdud^q 
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from  any  direct  or  indirect  participation  in  the  election.  Eve* 
ry  Burgh  in  Scotland,  without  exception,  is  a  close  Burgh,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  most  indefensible  description.  In  England,  a 
close  Burgh,  in  general,  exists  only  when  the  members  of  the 
Burgh  have  been  reduced  to  a  very .  inconsiderable  number, 
or  when  one  person,  having  acquired  the  whole  property,  is 
enabled  to  fill  the  Burgh  with  his  own  creatures.  In  this, 
though  unquestionably  a  great  abuse,  men  are  in  some  de- 
gree induced  to  acquiesce,  because  it  is  only  an  exception 
from  the  system,  and  because  they  are  less  offended  with 
decay,  where  it  is  partial,  and  arises  from  the  progresave 
operation  of  natural  causes.  But  in  Scotland,  every  part  of 
the  sj'stem  is  bad,  without  a  single  deviation  to  what  is  right. 
What, makes  it  the  more  intolerable  too,  is,  that  the  Town 
Council,  who  are  only  the  servants  and  office-bearers  of  the 
Corporation,  have  most  absurdly  obtained  the  powers  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  exclusive  possession-  of  the  rights  that 
should  reside  in  its  members  at  large.  It  is  the  Burgesses  who 
constitute  the  Burgh;  yet  they  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  member  who  is  professedly  their  representative.  Here  is 
not  only  a  state  of  things  which  calls  for  reformation,  but  fur- 
nishes the  most  obvious,  the  easiest,  and  most  unexceptionable 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  Parliamentary  reform,  it  is  quite 
true,  when  conducted  upon  the  real  principles  of  the  Rq)resen- 
tative  System,  should  have  less  regard  to  Burghs,  contemplated 
-as  the  artificiid  creatures  of  the  law,  than  to  Towns,  as  contain- 
ing certain  proportions  of  die  wealth  and  population  of  the 
country.  To  attempt  reform,  however,  upon  those  enlarged 
-principles,  has  appeared  to  many  a  difficult  and  hazardous  ex- 
periment; and  ancient  institutions  will  always  be  respected 
even  where  they  have  nothing  but  their  antiquity  to  recom- 
^mend  them.  In  admitting  the  Burgesses,  however,  to  elect 
their  own  representatives,  nothing  is  risked,  nor  can  any 
'part  of  the  existing  constitution  be  said  to  be  altered  or  in- 
fringed. No  new  body  of  men  is  introduced  as  electors — ^no 
■  strange  or  unknown  qualification  is  proposed.  The  reform  will  be 
achieved,  by  giving  to  the  Burgesses  rights  which  they  once  pos? 
sessed,  and  which  were  most  unjustly  wrested  from  them;  anS 
by  enabling  them  to  resume,  in  their  own  persons,  tho^e  powers 
which  have  been  very  unreasonably  transferred  to  their  Magis- 
'  trates*  An  improvement  so  simple  as  this, — so  congenial  to  the 
xonstitution,-t-sio  consistent  with  establishment, — soiree  from  in- 
novation,— would  be  attended  with  incalculable  benefits  to.  this 
land ;  not  only  by  ensuring  it  a  more  worthy  and  independent  re- 
'presentation,  but  by  creating  in  its  i];ihabitants  all  the  feelings 
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and  energies  of  a  free  people — and  by  conferring  on  them  that 
rank  in  tlie  empire,  and  that  share  in  the  government,  of  which 
they  are  now  in  a  great  measure  deprived,  and  to  which  they 
arc  eminently  entitled,  from  their  industry,  education,  int^li- 
gence  and  spirit. — We  have  toAchcd,  however,  upon  a  theme 
too  extensive  and  momentous  to  be  now  discussed,  but  which  no 
Scotsman  should  allow  himself  for  ah  instant  to  forget* 


Art.  XII.  A  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples^  performed  in  1817; 
giving  an  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Society  in  Italy^  and 
containing  Observations  on  the  Fine  Arts.  By  Henry  Sass, 
Student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  8vo.  pp.  ^OO, 
London.     Longman  &  Co.     1818. 

npHis  tide-page  appears  not  to  be  the  composition  of  the  au» 
*■*-  thor, — who  presents  himself  to  us  in  a  very  favourable  ligh4 
throughout  the  ^t^hole  of  his  volume.  Neither  does  it  seem  to 
be  written  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  book ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  inaccurate  than  the  description  ^which  it  gives  of  its 
contents.  The  narrative  of  Mr  Sass's  Italian  tour  is  indeed 
prefaced  by  some  detached  *  Observations  on  the  Fine  Arts, ' 
so  very  general,  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  inserted  in 
any  other  book ;  ai^d  which,  consequently,  do  not  keep  the  pro** 
mise  implied  in  the  title,  that  we  should  meet  with  such  6l> 
servations  in  the  course  of  the  journal.  But  any  thing  which 
could  be  mist^^ken  for  *  An  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
Society  in  Italy, '  we  certainly  have  not  be«i  able  to  disco* 
ver  within  the  four  comers  of  the  tome.  This  promise  is  the 
more  attractive,  and  this  disappointment  the  greater,  that  every 
one  i&  aware  hpw  difficult  it  would  be  to  give  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  a  society,  into  which  hardly  any  foreigner  can 
find  admittance.  The  Italians,  from  poverty  among  one  class, 
and  from  penury,  and  national  habits,  and  politiciu  prejudices 
among  others,  are  known  to  shun  all  intercourse  of  mutual  hos- 
pitality with  the  innumerable  foreigners  who  have  of  late  years 
passed  through  their  fine  country,  or  for  a  while  settled  among 
them.  If  they  have  associated  at  aU  with  strangers,^  it  has  only 
been  by  accidentally  frequenting  their  crowded  evening  parties: 
But  if  Mr  Sass  really  enjoyed  any  opportunities  of  observing  the 
^tate  of  Italian  society  by  habits  of  intimacy  in  Italian  hquses, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  first,  that  he  is  the  only  traveller  who  has 
recently  had  this  gooa  fortune ;  and,  ^ext,  that  his  book  contains 
jaot  a  single  trace  of  his  having  profited  by  it :  for  it  gives  no  ope 
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piece  of  information  relative  to  Italian  society,  wh^iterer  other 
merits  it  may  display. 

With  the  view  ot  preventing  the  course  of  his  narrative  frojn 
being  interrupted,  our  author  prefixes  his  renmrks  on  the  fine 
arts.  But  they  are  not  at  all  connected  with  his  tour ;  they  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  grown  out  of  it,  or  to  liave  been  atfect-^ 
ed  by  any  thing  that  he  saw  in  the  course  of  it.     They  are  as ' 

general  as  dissertations  can  be ;  and  they  are  tinged  by  a  strong 
lough  amiable  and  natural  enthusiasm'  for  the  art  of  Painting, 
to  which  he  appears  to.have  devoted  liimself.  He  thus  describes 
the  requisites  of  a  painter,  which,  as  the  render  will  immediate- 
ly perceive,  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  human  attainments. 

*  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  requisites  to  form  an  artist,  or  of 
the  variety  of  studies  necessary  in  an  historical  or  poetical  cotnposi- 
tion.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy' and  perspective,  correctness  of 
drawing,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  practice,  and  an  eye 
critically  nice,  form  but  the  groundwork.  Portraiture,  landscape, 
and  architecture,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  combine  with  beaaty 
of  form  and  appropriate  expression.  But  while  the  l^and  is  made 
obedient  to.  the- will,  the  mind,  on  which  all  superior  excellence  de- 
pends, must  be  cultivated.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  maakind,  with  aji  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laxus,  cus- 
toms, character^  and  costume  of  nations,  individually  and  collective- 
ly. He  must  be  conversant  with  chronology  and  the  heathen  mythor 
ligy,  to  enable^  him  thoroughly  to  comprehend  classic  and  poetic  his- 
tory. He  must  underj^tand  the  Jaws  of  nature  ;  in  fact,  he  must  have 
within  the  grai^p  of  his  mind,  the  universal  frame.  To  these,  and 
many  other  requisites  that  may  be  acquired,  must  be  added  an  en- 
dowment of  nature — a  susceptibility  of  feeling  which  renders  the 
possessor  alive  to  every  passion  ;  for,  without  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
excite  interest  in  others,  and  to  improve,  or  convey  instruction  to' 
mankind,  which  is  the  true  end  of  art. '     p.  xxxi,  xxxii. 

After  this,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  should  represent 
painting  as  the  peculiar  province  of  Minerva,  because  *  it  adds 

*  the  qualities  of  wisdom  to  those  of  genius,  and  unites  to  the 

*  most  fiinished  dexterity  of  art  the  most  profoimd  sagacity  of  sci- 

*  ence. ' — So,  he  naturally  enough  depreciates  all  other  studies 
in  comparison.  Poetry  and  the  drama,  in  particular,  he  reck- 
ons inefficient  in  point  of  expression,  and  unsafe  as  to  moral  ef- 
fect; and,  following  out  the  same  exclusive  admiration  of  pro- 
fessional painters,  he  inveighs  loudly,  in  another  place,  against 
the  *  ignorance  and  pretension  of  connoisseurs ; '  exclaiming, 

*  What  a  folly  for  such  men,  in  the  present  day  of  intellectual 

*  improvement,  to  set  themselves  up  as  the  directors  of  publio 

*  taste !  *  (p.  255.)  —  Ph^obab^y  his  own  taste,  at  least  beyon^ 
th^  limits  of  this  most  sacred  profession,  may  be  questioned 
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by  those  who  see  him  (p.  xxxbc.)  c^ng  Kemble.  and  Kean 
'  the  greatest  actors  perhaps  that  our  stage  ever  had  to  boast  of. ' 
Of  the  former,  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with  all  pos- 
sible respect ;  but  no  one  who  really  could  estimate  his  eminent 
merits  woidd  ever  have  been  led  into  so  great  an  exaggeration 
of  them :  And  to  place  Kean  oH  a  level  with  Garrick,  and  even 
above  him,  is  as  vile  a  blunder  as  it  would  be  to  compare  Fuseli 
with  Raphael.-  But  we  must  not  too  conifidently  use  such  topics 
in  arguing  with  Mr  Sass :  for  he  deals  out,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  preliminary  remarks,  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  greatest 
artists  to  the  present  Roy^l  Academicians,  that  we  fear  his  stand- 
ard of  perfection  is  a  good  deal  lower  in  practice,  than  his  ro- 
mantic enumeration  or  the  qualities  required  to  form  the  ab- 
stract of  a  painter,  would  lead  us  to  expect.     Thus,  we  read  of 

*  the  delicate  and  beautifully  poetic  feeling '  of  one  gentleman, 
whose  excellence  we  willingly  allow ;  *  the  angelic  grace  and 
Rafiaelle  stylg  *  of  another,  whom  we  never  till  now  beard 
praised ;  and  ^  the  energy — the  fire  of  Fuseli, '  by  which  we 
presume,  is  meant  the  extravagance  that  renders  many  of  our 
print-shop  windows  mere  exhibitions  of  monsters,  ana  almost 
justifies  the  inteiposition  of  the  police.  But  we  had  for  a  mo- 
ment forgotten  our  station;  we  are  not  professors;  fttid  ought 
not  to  have  outstepped  the  bounds  prescribed  *  to  die  igno- 

*  ranee  of  connoisseurs. '  The  archery  of  William  Tell  may 
in  the  eyes  6f  true  painters  be  intelligible  and  tolerable ;  the 
curvilinear  arms  and  legs  of  a  hundred  other  figures,  With 
their  inefikble  physiognomies  and  agonistic  postures,  may  be 
pleasing  and  even  natural;  the  attempt  to  represent  Milton's 
Death  by  a  figure,  the  supreme  beauty  of  which  is  its  avoiding 
every  ttace  of  particularity,  and  all  that  can  recal  the  vulgar 
image  of  a  skeleton,  may  De  a  judicious  iinprovement  upon  the 
ori^nal : — ^we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  these  things,  and  of 
their  *  ene:q^  mid  fire* '  We  only  venture,  with  all  humility,  to 
^question  Mr  Kean's  superiority  over  Garricjt  and  Mrs  Siddons 
— and  some  few  more  of  the  late  and  present  ornamoits  of  the 
^rama. 

The  account  of  Mr  Sass's  journey  o£Pers  much  to  excite  our 
/commendation^  and  very  little  matter  of  blame.  .  He  does  not 
profess  to  give  profountl  disqu^itions  either  upon  politics  or 
science ;  but  he  is  for  the  most  part  a  fair  and  candid  relater  f 
and  the  information  which  lie  ^communicates  cannot  fail  to  assist 
Tery  materially  the  ordinary  travellers  who  visit  Italy.  He  wrijes 
/dearly,  unaffectedly,  and  with  sufficient  elegance.  He  is  highly 
to  be  praised  for  the  honest  warmth  of  his  sentiments  upon  subr 
jects  which  ought  to  rouse  every  Englishpum's  feelings  of  honouf 
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and  of  national  indignation.  If  upon  one  or  two  points  we  are 
forced  to  differ  from  him,  we  do  so  with  respect  for  his  disin- 
terested boldness  of  expression  upon  unpopular  topics ;  and  the 
information  which  he  conveys  upon  some  other  points  of  this 
nature,  is  at  once  curious  and  important. 

Our  author's  route  lay  from  Dieppe,  where  he  entered  France, 
to  Paris.  He  seems  to  have  been  biassed  in  favour  of  every 
thing  French,  by  observing  the  excess  of  the  prejudice  which 
usually  operates  among  our  worthy  countrymen,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  We  own,  that,  although  very  little  inclined  towards 
this  ridiculous  extreme,  we  cannot  altogetlier  agree  with  Mr  Sass 
in  his  warrn  praises  of  every  thing  he  sees  in  France,  even  the 
female  beauty  of  all  ages.     *  For  my  own  part, '  says  he,  ^  I 

*  never  saw  a  pretty  Frenchwoman  before  I  visited  their  coun- 

*  try;  where  I  found  them  all^  young  and  old^  highly  interest- 

*  ing.'  Indeed,  he  admires  the  country  between  Paris  and 
Lyons  to  such  a  degree,  that  few  travellers,  we  apprehend,  will 
recognise  it  in  his  description.     *  It  is  far  superior, '  he  says, 

*  to  the  country  between  Paris  and  the  coast ;  and  has  more  vi- 

*  sible  signs  of  population :  chateaus  and  cottages  are  continu- 

*  ally  seen,  and  the  land  appears  everywhere  richly  cultivat- 

*  ed. ' — With  Lyons,  he  is  almost  as  much  t^aptivated  as  with 
Paris ;  and  exclaims,  that,  ^  to  reside  there,  in  such  a  climate, 
^  surrounded  by  all  the  attractions  of  Nature,  united  with  the 

*  comforts  of  civilization, '  would  be  the  height  of  happiness — 
and  might  almost  be  termed  voluptuousness.  One  should  have 
marvelled,  had  he  written  this  after  being  in  Italy. 

Proceeding  over  the  magnificent  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis, 
bne  of  the  many  benefits  which  travellers  owe  to  Buonaparte, 
he  arrives  at  Turin ;  and  naturally  enough,  but  not  very  rer 
spectfuUy,  remarks,  that  *  the  King  of  Sardinia,  w^ho  resides 

*  here,  is  not  much  respected  by  the  people,  who  take  every 

*  opportunity  of  ridiculing  him. ' — We  fear  the  poor  Piedmon- 
tese  have  little  else  but  this  merriment  to  comfort  them  under 
his  Sardinian  Majesty's  happy  sway. — At  Genoa,  he  of  course 
hears  still  more  against  this  monarch  and  his  usurpation. 

<  The  Genoese  appear  to  retain  all  their  ancient  spirit ;  and  nothing 
seems  to  gall  them  so  much  as  being  under  the  Sardinian  government, 
which  they  detest.  The  Piedmont ese  and  the  Genoese  have  always 
been  at  enmity  with  each  other ;  and  being  now  placed  under  the 
same  king,  the  whole  of  the  odium  falls  on  his  Sardinian  Majesty. 
The  Genoese  say  they  should  glory  in  being  under  the  British  go<- 
vemment ;  but,  tied  dqwn  under  those  who  know  not  how  to  appre- 
ciate them,  they  suffer  the  most  odious  impositions  and  exactions. 
The  city  is  filled  with  troops,  as  if  it  were  a  besieged  town  ;  and  the 
rattling  of  drums  is  heard  from  morning  till  night.    They  say  that 
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'  there,  a  re  more  troops  than  can  be  pai(l ;  and  if  it  were  tiot  from  the 
-fear  of  an  English  fleet,  they  would  expel  the  whole  of  them  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.     The  soldiers  are  openly  insulted  ;  the  government  is 
execrattd  ;  and,  so  little  respect  have  they  for  the  king,  that  a  oaair 
carrying  his  bust  along  the  street,  was  offered  by  three  different  per- 
sons, fiiiy  and  a  hundred  livres  each,  to  let  them  throw  a  stone  at  it. 
. '  Such  is.  the  present  state  of  Genoa,  worthy  of  being  a  colony  and  an 
,  ally  of  England. — The  English  are  described  as  suffering  more  re- 
strictions than  any  other  nation  ;  and  we  ibund,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience under  the  Piedmontese  government,  more  delays  and  ex- 
actions from  the  police  and  its  other  officers,  than  in  any  other  state* 
In  Genoa  the  police  and  the  various  consuls  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  so  that  each  may  have  his  share  of  the  plunder  of  the  travel- 
ler. '     p.  SSf  66. 

*  All  that  we  saw  reminded  us  of  the  former  power  of  Genoa  ;  bat 
the  Genoese  citiaens,  with  whom  we  conversed,  although  evincing  in 
themselves  an  independence  of  spirit,  such  as  we  do  not  ofCtm  meet 
with  on  the  Continent,  told  us  that  Genoa  was  now  but  a  shadow  of 
its  former  self:  they  lamented  they  were  betrayed  by  those  for  whom 
they  had  the  greatest  respect,  and  assured  us  it  was  only  under  a  so- 
lemn promise  their  independence  should  be  recognised,  that  they  ad- 
mitted the  English  troops.  In  spite,  however,  of  this,  they  were  de- 
livered into  the  power  of  a  narrow- niinded  tyranny.  It  is  painful  to 
hear  our  country,  whose  character  has  stood  so  high,  thus  charged 
with  a  breach  of  faith.  However,  there  is  s/jme  satisfaction,  that 
they  seem  to  know  from  whence  it  springs,  and  make  a  distinctiQH 
between  the  ministers  of  our  great  empire  and  its  people.  We  were 
greatly  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  Genoese  merchant,  who,  as  he 
told  us,  for  the  love  he  bore  the  English,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 

•  the  whole  city,  wished' tp  pay  us  every  possible  attention.  '    p*  70-l# 

Mr  Sass^  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  frequently 

•  expresses  how  much  he  was  delighted  to  find  the  distinction  u- 
niversally  taken  in  Italy,  between  the  people  of  England  and 
her  ministers.  He  is  not  the  only  traveller  who  has  found  the 
former  the  objects  of  confidence,  esteem  and  hope ;  the  latter 
of  contempt,  distrust,  and  aversion. 

Our  author  went  by  sea  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn,  and  from 
thence  by  Pisa  to  Home,  without  going  to  Florence.  He  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  Italian  travelling ;  and  no  wonder; — ^fdr  he 
certainly  contrives  to  take  the  road  iq  Rome  which  is  by  far'the 
most  inconvenient  in  every  respect  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
goes  from  Turin  to  'Genoa,  and  from  thence,  by  liea,  in  a  feluc- 
ca to  Leghorn ; — the  finest  road  in  Europe,  perhaps,  being  fi'om 
Turin  to  Milan,  and  fVoru  thence  to  Boiogna.  He  then  get» 
into  the  notoriously  bad  route  of  Radicofani;  whereas,  by  tak- 
ing Florence  in  his  way,  he  might  luive  chosen  the  far  better 
toad  of  Perugia,     Ko  wonder  that  he  should  complaiii  of  hav-' 
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ing  to  *  clamber  up  mountains  and  rugged  cliflsj  and  descend 

*  from  their  summits,  down  steep  declivities  full  of  precipices, 

*  with  almost  the  fearful  velocity  of  a  rapid  current. ' 

At-  Rome,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  antique,  though  natural,  is 
somewhat  extravagant.     Thus  he  exclaims  of  St  Peter's,  *  Con- 

*  temptible! — it  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  the  ruins  of  an- 
'  cient  Rome.  *  Yet  the  proud  saying  of  Michael  Angelo,  that 
he  would  lift  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  and  place  it  aloft 
In  the  air,  has  been,  by  the  general  assent  of  mankiAd,  al- 
lowed to  be  fulfilled.  We  are,  however,  very  far  from  differ- 
ing with  Mr  Sas§  in  his  invectives  against  those  founders  of  fa- 
milies and  palaces,  who  scrupled  not  to  build  them  of  the  spoils 
of  ancient  Rome. 

*  Not  all  the  civil  brawls ;  not  all  the  ignorance  and  want  of  taste 
in  the  latter  emperors ;  not  all  the  rage  and  indiscriminate  fury  of  tlie 
barbarians,  nor  the  bigotry  and  fanatic  zeal  of  the  darker  ages,  have 
tended  so  much  to  the  destruction  of  ancient  Home,  as  those  families 
who,  in  their  wretched  feeling,  would  build  themselves  palaces  by  the 
spoliation  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur.  Such  is  the 
fact, — they  have  not  only  robbed,  but  they  have  utterly  destroyed 
many  of  the  finest  works.  They  had  not  even  the  faculty  of  appro- 
priation. How  many  cornices,  fluted  columns,  and  beautifully  exe- 
cuted capitals,  have  I  seen  cut  up  and  used  as  merely  blocks  of  mar- 
ble !  And  after  they  had  accomplished  this  destruction,'  what  have 
they  produced  ?  Buildings  and  streets,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
local  beauties  of  the  hills  of  Rom^.  With  feelings  of  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, which  it  was  impossible  to  suppress,  we  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  this  modem  city ;  and  could  not  proceed  many  paces 
without  witnessing  some  of  these  works  o^  destruction,  in  columns  of 
porphyry  or  verde-antique,  cut  down  for  door-posts,  to  grace  tlie  en* 
try  of  paltry  court-yards.  Reflecting  on  these  changes,  and  to  what 
use  the  best  things  may  be  converted,  we  were  apcosted  by  a  tawdry 
dressed  jackanapes,  powdered,  and  bespattered  with  tinsel,  a  running 
footman,  who  told  us  we  should  be  run  over  by  tlie  equipage  that  fol- 
lowed, if  we  did  not  move. '     p.  101,  102. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  the  exertions  of  some  foreigners 
are  now  excited  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  are  occupied  in 
discovering  and  preserving  the  remains  of  antiquity,  which  Time, 
and  Popes,  and  Crtrdinals,  have  still  spared.  Among  those  per- 
sons deserving  so  well  of  the  arts^  Mr  Sass  records,  with  just 
praise,  the  Dutchess  of  Devonsiiire,  whose  munificence  and  taste 
are  the  theme  of  merited  applause,  wherever  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  is  duly  appreciated.  He  mentions  the  excavations  car- 
ried on  by  her  Grace  in  the  Forum,  and  which  have  already  led 
to  material  discoveries,  and  promise  still  more.  Since  the  date 
of  his  publication^  that  noble  person  has  conferred  an  additioxiat 
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farour  on  the  lovers  of  ancient  literature,  by  printing  an  exqui- 
site edition  of  Horace's  Journey  to  Brundusium,  at  the  cele« 
brated  Bodoni  press  of  Parma — ^with  an  Italian  translation,  and 
prints  illustrative  of  the  narrative.  The  typography  is  perfect  5 
the  translation  is  extremely  well  executed ;  and  the  .plates  axe 
admirable.  The  two  in  aquatinta  are,  doubtless,  infericH*  to  the 
others ;  but  those  engraved  in  stroke  ^e  worthy  of  the  high- 
est conimendation ;  and  the  drawing  of  the  whole  is  excellent* 
We  regret  that  this  beautiful  little  work  is  only  destined  to  gra- 
tify the  luxury  of  collectors,  and  cannot  help  wishing  that  her 
Grace  may  be  induced  to  bestow  upon  the  publick  the  larger 
work  which  she  is  preparing,  the  Illustrations  of  the  ^neid. 
Heartily  agreeing  with  our  author,  that  '  these  are  acts  which 
*  show  true  nobility, '  we  should  have  been  wanting  in  the  gra- 
titude so  justly  due  to  this  distinguished  lady,  had  we  omitted 
the  present  notice  of  that  patronage  which  she  extends  to  the 
arts,  efiectually  as  .well  as  modestly,  without  any  pretension, 
and  from  no  conceivable  motive  but  that  of  encouraging  the 
study,  aiid  gratifying  a  liberal  and  enlightened  taste. 

We  are  disposed  to  a^^ree  also  with  Mr  Sass  in  the  satisfac- 
tion which  he  expresses  at  the  rescue,  by  Lord  Elgin,  of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  from  tlie  devasta- 
tions of  the  barbarians  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  arts,  and  a  glorious  one  for  this 
country,  that  we  have,  by  this  accident,  become  possessed  of 
such  inestimable  treasures.  Their  transcendent  merits  have  been 
often  dwelt  upon ;  all  who  view  them,  in  their  present  convenient 
position  at  the  British  Museum,  readily  admit  their  high  value, 
and  allow  that  the  inspection  of  them  is  daily  improving  the 
taste  and  the  execution  of  even  our  best  artists ;  but  few  ;are 
aware  of  tlie  progress  which  has  been  made,  by  one  of  these  in- 
genious persons,  in  exhibiting  a  correct  and  exquisite  represen- 
tation of  them  in  miniature;  and  we  feel  it  right  here  to  men- 
tion his  labours.  Mr  .Henning,  a  native  of  this  country,  who 
unites  to  the  justest  taste,  and  the  greatest  powers  of  execu- 
tion, a  degree  of  general  knowledge  almost  unexampled  in  his 
profession,  has  finished  the  most  ^perfect  models  of  a  great 
part  of  the  frieze,  and  is  going  on  with  his  work.  Whoever  is 
desirous  of  possessing  a  perfect  miniature  of  this  great  piece  of 
sculpture,  may  thus  be  furnished  with  it  by  means*of  Mr  Hen- 
^ing^s  casts.  The  retirement  natural  to  modest  genius,  and  the 
obscurity  too  often  the  lot  of  unprotected  strangers,  have  hither- 
to kept  this  most  deserving  artist  from  reaping  the  rewards 
which  he  might  have  expected  under  more  favourable'  circum- 
stwces ;  but  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  discriminating 
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taste  and  liberality  of  the  metropolis  does  not  make  him  amends 
for  the  neglect  which  he  has  hitherto  experienced,  as  soon  as 
his  adrairaole  models  of  the  Elffin  marbles  are  known. 

We  cannot  help  regretting,  that  an  acute  and  ingenious  pet^ 
^on  like  Mr  Sass, — one,  too,  so  enthusiastic  in  his  I0V9  of  the 
arts, — ^has  been  so  very  sparing  of  his  rqmarks  upon  their  finest 
productions.  His  account  of  Rome  hardly  contains  an  obser-^ 
vation  upon  the  pictures  and  marblies  that  fill  the  Eternal  city. 
It  seems  as  if,  by  prefixing  a  chapter  of  general  dissertation  up* 
oil  art,  he  thought  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty  toward  the 
subject  in  the  mass,  and  was  not  called  upon  to  say  any  thing 
respecting  it  in  detail ;  whereas  the  reader  desiderates  from  such 
a  traveller,  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  spot,  where  his 
imjmediftte  impressions  must  be  of  far  more  value  than  his  fancies 
or  reflexions  upon  painting  and  painters  in  the  closet.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  ne  dismisses  the  Stanzas  Portico,  and 
Capella  Sistina,  will  justify  our  complaint  of  meagerness : — But 
it  deserves  to  be  read  for  the  melancholy  facts  which  it  relates. 

♦  Adjoining  to  St  Peter*s  is  the  Vatican.  In  the  exterior  of  this 
building  there  is  nothing  remarkable : — hut  who  can  describe  the  won-: 
ders  it  contams !  The  Sistine  chapel,  adorned  by  the  Sibyls,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  of  Michael  Angelo,  I  entered  for 
the  first  time  early  one  morning — and  night  surprised  me  before  I  had 
half  examined  its  treasures.  The  chambers  of  Raffaelle  next  occupied 
my  attention  ;  and  days,  weeks,  and  years,  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  tlieir  contemplation  and  study.  But  what  a  lamentable 
account  am  I  to  give  pf  their  present  state  \  The  most  culpable  ne- 
gligence, the  blindest  indifference,  seem  to  pervade  the  Pa])al  go- 
vernment. Wliile  an  outcry  has  been  raised  at  the  statues  being  re- 
moved to  France,  where  they  were  better  seen,  and  while,  with  much 
affected  feeling,  they  have  been  calling  for  their  restitution,  they  are 
permitting  such  injuries,  to  those  fine  wqrks,  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved, as  nothing  will  repair.  The  paintings  of  Raffaelle  from  the 
Bible  in  the  Corridor,  are  almost  destroyed  by  the  damp  ;  those  in 
the  chambers,  from  the  same  cause,  are  bulged,  and  project  from  the 
walls ;  (they  who  know  what  fVesco-painting  is,  will  tremble  at  this 
relation) ;  and  a  machine  of  wood  to  exhibit  some  ipummery  has  been 
raised  and  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  hiding  a  poftion 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  contains  one  of  the  fineipt  groupes  in 
existence.  The  care  pf  such  works  is  not  merely  a  national  con- 
cern ;  but  the  whole  world  and  posterity  are  interest^4  i^^  the  preser-. 
vation  of  these  divine  performances, '  .p«  119i  120. 

It  is  natural,  in  mentioning  these  truly  divine  vforksi  to  reflect 
upon  the  pains  which  Mr  Sass  takes  in  his  preliniinary  remarks, 
to  depreciate  the  Venetian  School,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  Koman.     He  accuses  it  of  being  deficient  in  '  expres^ip^ 
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tftid  proper  conception  of  character, '  as  well  as  in  correctness 
of  drawing ;  he  contrasts  it,  in  these  respects,  with  ^  the  prince 
of  painters, '  in  *  all  whose  works  he  finds  the  rays  of  intellect, 
^  and  sentiment,  and  expression.  * — And,  after  a  severe  criti- 
cism on  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  as  de- 
void of  sentiment,  character,  and  correctness  of  costume,  and 
on  their  subjects  as  being  ^  generally  monkish  legends,  which 

*  we  neither  know  nor  care  to  know, '  he  concluoes,  that,  ex- 
celling in  *  composition,  colour,  perspective  and  execution  * 
alone,  thej^  are  little  better  than  *  merely  pieces  of  furniture.  * 
He  goes  still  ftirther  in  his  demand  of  high  qualities  in  a  pic- 
ture.— *  Who  is  the  better^  he  asks,  for  viewing  those  efforts  of 

*  the  decorative  style,  which  excite  no  other  sensation  than  what 
^  a  nosegay  might  produce,  or  any  other  gaudy  assemblage  of 

*  colonics  !     What  instructive  lesson  is  conveyed  by  countenances 

*  void  of  expression,  drunken  bacchanals,  sleeping  nymphs,  or 

*  flying  cupids  ? ' — In  short,  he  insists  on  having  a  story  told, 
and  a  moral  sentiment  enforced  in  each  piece ;  and  he  condemns 
the  setting  before  the  student  mere  beautiful  forms,  fine  colours, 
tCttiA.  collections  of  gay  figures  in  groupes,  as  in  the  famous  Mar- 
riafge  of  Cana,  unless  something  else  is  added  to  direct  their 
gaze,  and  elevate  iheir  reflexions,  because  he  thinks  it  will  only 
^  allure  them  to  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  by  which  their  taste 

*  becomes  vitiated. ' — Now,  agreeing  as  we  do  as  to  the  general 
superiority  of  the  Roman  school,  and,  above  all,  of  its  immor- 
tal chief,  we  must  say  that  Mr  Sass's  admiration  appears  in  some 
points  to  have  affected  his  judgment.  When  he  condemns  the 
uninstructive  subjects  of  the  Venetian  masters,  does  he  mean 
to  say  that  all  those  chosen  by  Raphael  enforce  a  lesson  of 
morality,  or  any  thing  else  ?  The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament^ 
for  instance,  teaches  onlv  the  same  kind  of  lesson  with  the 
Miracle  qf  Cana,  except  indeed  that  the  Veronese  has  chosen  a 
scripture  miracle,  and  the  Roman  a  monkish  one.  Besides,  we 
deny  wholly  that  a  subject  is  deficient,  unless  li  preaches  to  the 
beholder.  The  expression  of  feeling  and  action,  and  the  re- 
presentation generally  of  nature,  is  quite  suflicient;  it  is  the 
object  of  the  art.  The  general  chaste  character  of  Raphael's 
composition,  or  rather  invtention,  we  admit;  but  that  it  it 
always  so  severe  as  our  author  imagines,  we  wonder  how  any 
"one  who  has  stood  for  ^  days  and  weeks '  in  the  Vatican  it- 
sclfi  could  suppose. — Are  there  not  in  the  Corridor  attempts 
to  represent  what  the  pencil  cannot  cope  with,  or  does  not 
their  failure  produce  an  effect  at  once  clumsy  and  ludicrous  ? 
For  example,  Pharaoh^s  Dream,  where  Joseph  stands  pointing 
to  a  sun  and  moon,  actually  painted^  and  interprets  what  the  king 
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.  h»A  only  told  him^  tXkA  what  never  existed  as  an  object  of  actual 
perception.  So  the  creation  of  animals,  where  we  see  a  horse's 
head  rising  out  of  the  ground,  half  a  cow,  &c.  by  way  of  show- 
ing the  act  of  creation,  which,  after  all,  can  scarcely  be  coh- 

•  ceived  to  have  been  performed  in  this  gradual  and  progres- 
'•  sive  way — which  gives  us  much  more  the  idea  of  natural  growth 

or  development,  tnan  of  the  instant^^  of  Omnipotence. 

From  Rome  Mr  Sass  went  to  Naples,  and  seems  to  think 
himself  lucky  in  escaping  near  Velletri  from  a  terrible  robber 
,  called  BarbonCf  who  makes  that  neighbourhood  his  residence. 
We  suspect  this  robber  is  very  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Italy 
as  well  as  at  Velletri ;  for  we  take  him  to  be  none  other  than  the 
common  Italian  name  for  raggamufBn,  which  our  traveller  hear- 
ing used  in  one  instance  mistook  for  the  prc^eir  name  of  an  indi-^ 
viaual.  His  alarms,  however,  were  not  without  foundaticm ;  for^ 
on  his  way  to  Naples,  he  saw  lying  on  the  road  a  man  only  just 
murdered  by  robbers  who  had  taken  post  behind  a  mound  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  fired  from  that  ambush  on  the  unhap- 
py traveller.  On  his  return,  too,  he  was  himself  in  some  jeo- 
pardy, though  not  quite  so  much  probably  as  he  apprehended. 

•  The  following  narrative  is  sufficiently  lively  and  picturesque. 

*  Sleep  had  again  nearly  overpowered  me,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
violent  exclamations  from  the  guards,  with  a  confusion  of  other  voices ; 
fire-arms  were  discharged,  and  the  carriage  stopped.  Immediately 
looking  out,  I  saw  several  strange  men  standing  about,  while  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  dismounted,  with  their  pistols  in  their  hands,  had 
seized  and  were  searching  some  of  them.  Suspecting  the  <cau8e  of 
this  uproar,  I  took  a  pistol  and  instantly  leaped  outv  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  stand  there  on  my  defence,  than  to  remain  and  be  murdered  in 
the  carriage.  As  I  approached  the  scene  of  contest,  I  learned  that 
these  men,  with  some  others  who  had  escaped  into  the  marshes,  and 
on  whom  the  guards  had  fired,  were  discovered  lying  in  ambush  by 
the  side  of  a  large  stone  hovel.  A  woman,  who  accompanied  them, 
was  at  this  moment  dragged  from  a  ditch,  where  it  was  supposed  she 
had  hidden  some  of  their  weapons.  While  the  guards  were  thus  em- 
ployed, an  elderly  gentleman  called  from  one  of  the  carriages,  beg- 
ging of  me  to  return,  as  he  apprehended  danger,  these  being  a  part  of 
the  brigands.  Wishing  to  be  doubly  armed,  I  went  back  for  another 
pistol,  when  I  informed  my  fellow  travellers  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward. 

'  By  the  time  I  regained  the  crowd,  the  guards  .were  knocking 
ioudly  at  the  door  of  the  hovel.  No  one  answering,  we  set  our  shoul- 
ders to  it,  and  burst  it  open.  Oui^  surprise  may  be  conceived,  when, 
on  entering,  we  found  a  large  fire,  and  men  sleeping  around  it. 
Those  nearest  the  fire  instantly  started  up,  making  some  show  of  resist- 
ttice ;  but  perceiving  we  were  well  armed,  they  hesitated^  and  sulki- 
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ly  answefed  our  intarogatories  as  to  the  persons  found  on  the  out- 
side, and  of  whom  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge. 

'  The  hovel,  into  which  we  had  thus  forcibly  entered,  appeared  to- 
be  about  twenty  yards  long  and  eight  broad.  The  light  emanating 
from  one  spot,  the  more  distant  parts  were  involved  in  a  deep  gloom- 
The  scowling  features  of  these  men,  with  their  style  of  dress,  gave 
ihem  a  ferocity  to  which  their  beards  and  mustachios  did  not  a  little 
contribute ;  the  light  from  the  blazing  hearth  striking  on  the  lower 
parts  of  their  countenances,  their  lengthened  shadows  being  lost  ia 
the  distance,  added  to  their  demon-like  appearance ;  while  the  lum* 
ber  scattered  about,  and  the  recesses  seen  around>  completed  the 
picture  of  a  den  of  thieves. 

*  Leaning  against  a  projection,  and  ruminating  on  this  scene,  ft 
heavy  sigh  was  breathed  into  my  ear.  On  turning  round,  I  discover- 
ed a  man  dose  to  me,  apparently  asleep.  The  gentleman  who  had 
so  kixftlly  cautioned  me  before,  now  joined  me,  and  we  indulged  our 
Hurio'sHy  in  exploring  this  cavern.  In  going  round,  we  counted  nine 
men  lying  in  Afferent  parts,  who  could  hardly  be  distinguished  in  the 
gloom.  Notwithstanding  all.  the  noise  caused  by  the  violence  of  our 
entrance  and  loud  conversation,  and  although  we  pulled  and  pressed 
them  to  discover  whether  they  were  really  huniaa  beings  or  lumps  o^ 
wood,  not  one  of  these  stirred,  but  lay  witli  evecy  appearance  of  & 
desire  for  concealment.  *     p.  226-^229.. 

The  Frepch  cleared  Italy  of  robbers  entirely,  almost  of  assas- 
sins :  The  restored  Government  of  Naples  treats  with  the  former, 
and  allows  tbe  latter  to  pursue  their  trade  of  blood.  The  king 
allows  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  chief  of  one  band  of 
robbers,  for  keeping  one  road  in  Calabria  clear ;  and  Mr  Sass 
gives  us  an  extract  from  a  Naples  gazette,  published  while  he 
was  there,  which  shows  that  this  unworthy  system  of  connivance, 
fit  only  for  the  middle  ages,  or  for  the  feeblest  governments  of 
the  East,  is  openly  and  shamelessly  avowed.  *  We  are  happy 
to  find,  *  (says  the  legitimate  organ  of  the  restored  dynasty )» 

*  that  the  brigand  chiefs  are  coming  to  the  terms  of  government, 

*  and  beginning  to  clear  the  roads  of  their  companions. ' 

The  admiration  of  Buonaparte  which  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  which  is  quite  natural  and  reasonable  in  Italy^ 
seems  to  have  smitten  Mr  Sass  much  too  strongly  ;  it  is  founded 
indeed  on  such  a  contrast  as  the  above  mentioned  anecdotes 
furnish  to  his  reign ;  but  it  is  excessive,  especially  for  an  Eng- 
lishman. Thus,  speaking  of  the  French  picture  of  Austerlitz, 
he  exclaims,  that,  *  to  be  sure,  in  the  hero  of  that  event,  there 
is  a  subject  to  inspire  any  one ;  '  and  he  inveighs  against  Blu* 
cher  as  a  semi-barbarian.  This  love  of  the .  Ex-eraperor  ex- 
tends to  his  family ;  for  we  find  Murat  designated  as  '  a  lover 
of  science  and  of  the  fine  arts. '  Surely  a  man  with  a  corporal's 
stock  of  knowledge,  can  hardly  have  merited  this  proud  de- 
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scription ;  Buonaparte  knew  him  better,  when  he  called  him  a 

*  magnifique  Lazzarone.  '  Similar  fault  have  we  to  find,  both 
in  point  of  principle  and  of  fact,  with  the  wild  unfounded  as- 
sertion so  confidently  delivered  in  the  following  passage.     *  If 

*  we  examine  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  and 

*  states,  we  shall  uniformly  find,  that,  from^  the  moment  they 

*  have  become  subject  to  any  particular  family,  their  decline 

*  has  commenced.     I  suppose  it  is  because  they  have  then  an 

*  unnatural  existence.  *  (p.  252.) 

In  closing  this  account  of  Mr  Sass's  volume,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  after  describing,  in  the  Introduction, 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  accomplishments  which  constitute 
the  painter,  we  are  disappointed  to  find  bim  betraying  so  fre- 
quently a  deficiency  in  very  ordinary  ones.  He  hardly  gives  a 
single  Italian,  or  even  French  expression  right*  We  find  hinx 
beset  at  the  customs  by  dcnianieres  s  travelling  in  the  Compagna 
di  Roma;  calling  tiie  iiUiabitants  of  a  place  *  toutrs  vokurs^  * 
praising  Annibal  Carrachi;  passing  through  Pessarv^  Boccarw^ 
and  various  other  non-existing  places.  With  ancient  names  he 
is  quite  as  unlucky. — Not  to  mention  Volcinium  and  the  Volci^ 
ansy  we  are  iirtrocjuced  to  a  great  man  of  antiquity  by  the  name 
of  Munatius  Plancus^'  and  the  next  time  he  appears,  in  case  we 
should  think  the  former  spelling  a  slip  of  the  printer,  the  right 
surname  being  given  in  the  text,  an  unhappy  en^alum  bids  us 
be  sure  to  read  Plauais  for  Pla?icus  in  p.  237.  Indeed,  Mr 
Sass  is  not  to  be  trusted  witli  writing  his  own  EtTata  ,•  for  an- 
other of  those  luckless  corrections  desires  us  to  change,  in  p.  335, 

*  c^estjinis  *  into  *  c^estjiniu  '  With  this  quotation,  as  appli- 
cable to  conclusions,  spell  it  which  way  ybu  will,  we  take  leave 
of  Mr  Sass — ^whose  next  tour  we  may  reasonably  expect  more 
from,  He  seems  to  be  an  amiable  man,  with  that  fondness  for 
his  profession,  which  alone  can  ever  lead  to  great  exertions  or 
signal  success. 


#  # 
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NOTE. 

In  our  Review  of  Mr  Brougham's  Speech  on  the  Education 
Billj  we  have  omitted  several  things  of  much  interest  and 
importance,  with  a  view  to  resume  the  subject  in  our  next 
Number, — when  we  propose  to  give  an  account  of  the 
same  Gentleman's  admirable  Letter  to  Sir  S.  RomillT| 
dn  the  Abuse  of  Charitable  Funds. 
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GEOLOGY. 

A  short  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geology,  comprising  a  new 
Theorv  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Mountains,  and  the  Stratification  of 
the  Earth,  in  which  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Dei  .ige  is  indicated.     By  Joseph  Sutclifie,  A.  M.     8vo. 

HISTOBY. 

Bigland's  (J.)  Letters  on  French  History,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  re-establishment  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon:  For  the  use  of  Schools.     12mo.    6s.  boards. 

Walpole's  (Robt.  M.A.)  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  other  Countries  of  the  East.  Edited  from  Manuscript 
Journals.     Second  Edition.    4to.     3/.  Ss. 

LAW. 

The  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
fdrtheyear  1818*     2s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Personal  Estates 
t>f  Intestates.     By  F.  Mascall,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn^     Svo.     6s. 

A  complete  Collection  of  Stat-e,  Trials  and  Proceedings  for  High 
Treason,  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  year  1783^  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations ;  compiled 
\>y  T.  Bt,  Howell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. ;  and  continued  from  the 
year  1783  to  the  present  time,  by  T.  J.  Howell,  Esq.  VoL  XXI V, 
Royal  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Reports  <^  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  frbm  1756  to  1766,  from  the  original  MSS.  ofXord  Nor* 
thington ;  collected  and,  arranged  by  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Eden.  2  vol* 
royal  8vo.     3/.  38. 

Criminal  Trials,  illuiStrative  of  the  Tale  entitled  "  the  He^rt  of 
Mid-Lothian. ''  Published  from  the  original  Record,  together  with 
a  prefat(Hy  Notice,  including  some  particulars  of  the  Life  of  Captain 
John  Porteous.     8s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  det^ermined  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery during  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  By  C.  T.  Swanston 
of  Lincoln-s  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law«  Vol.  I.  Part  1st,  com- 
mencing in  Hilary  Term,  58  Geo.  III.  1818.  The  Reports  are  a 
regular  continuation  of  Mr  Me|ivale's  3d  vc^ume,  and  will  be.  con- 
tinued.    Royal  8vo.    5s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  on  the  Equity  Side  of 
the  Coui*t  of  Exchequer,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  commencing 
in  the  Sittings  before  Trinity  Term,  57  Geo.  IIL,  1817,  to  the  end 
of  liilftry  Term,  6S  Geo.  IIL  1818.  By  Edmund  Robert  Daniell, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  These  Reports^  will 
be  continued  regularly.     Royal  8vo.     63. 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY,  &C. 

Observations  on  the  different  Jcinds  of  Small-pox,  and  especially 
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on  that  which  sometimes  follows  vaccination.  Illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  By  Alexander  Monro,  M.  D.  F,  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of 
Anatomy  i^nd  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.   8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Placenta.  By 
James  Murdoch,  M.  D.     Is.  6d. 

A  Lock  Hospital  recommended  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
By  John  Thomson,  M.  D.  Nicholson  Street.     Is. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  No.  LVI.     3s. 

Observations  on  a  Stridulous  Affection  of  the  Bowels,  and  on  some 
Varieties  of  Spinal  Disease,  with  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  J. 
Bradley,  M.  D. 

Observations,  proving  that  Dr  Wilson*s  Tincture  for  the  Cure  of 
Gout  and  Rheumatism  is  similar  in  its  Nature  and  Effects  to  that  de- 
leterious preparation  the  Eau  Medicinale.  By  W.  H.  Williams,  M.D. 
F,  L.  S.    4to.     4s. 

Medical  Tracts  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  between  the. 
years  1767  and  1785.  By  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.  M.  D. ;  collected 
and  republished  by  his  Son.     ISs. 

A  Treatise  on  Uterine  Haemorrhage.  By  Duncan  Stewart,  Phy- 
sician-Accoucheur, &c.  &c.     8vo.     68. 

A  Supplement,  to  the  Pharmaeopoeias,  including  not  only  the  Druga 
aiid  Compounds  which  are  iised  by  professional  or  private  Practition-' 
ers  of  Medicine,  but  also  those  which  are  sold  by  Chemists,  Drug- 
gists, and  Herbalists,  and  for  other  purposes.  By  S.  F.  Gray.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d.    , 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Internal 
Diseases.  By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  M.  D.  F.R.S.E.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
.  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia ;  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Natural  Classification  of  Diseases  in  ge** 
ner£^.  By  Robert  Reid,'  M.  D.  licentiate  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Dublin.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Statement  of  the  Results  of  Practice  in  continued  Fever,  as  it 
prevailed  in  Auchtermuchty  and  neighbourhood,  in  1817;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  few  Practiced  Remarks  on  Measles,  Scarla- 
tina, &c.     By  James  fionnar,  Surgeon.     Ss.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  specific  Distinctions  of  Vene- 
real Diseases ;  interspersed  with  Hints  for  the  more  effectual  prose- 
cution of  the  present  Inquiry  into  the  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury, 
in  their  Treatment.  By  Riehard  Carmichael,  M.R.I. A.  8vo.  9s. 
boards. 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Persons  who  have  taken  Poison, 
and  those  in  a  state  of  Apparent  Death ;  together  with  the  Means  of 
detecting  Poisons  and  Adulterations  in  Wine:  Also  of  distinguishing 
real  from  apparent  Death.  Translated  from  the  French  by  R.  H. 
Black,  Surgeon ;  with  an  Appendix  On  Suspended  Animation,  and 
the  means  of  Prevention.     By  M.  P.  Orfila.     12mo.     5s.  boards. 

Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Situation  on  Pulmonary  Consump- 
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tion,  and  on  the  Duration'  of  Life :  lUustrated  by  Statistical  Reports. 
By  J.  G.  Mansford.     8vo.     58.  boards. 

Johnson  on  Gout.     8vo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

Johnson  on  the  Influence  of  Civic  Life,  &c,  on  the  Human  Health. 
8vo.    3s.  6^ 

Reports  of  the  Practice  in  the  CKnical  Wards  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, Edinburgh,  during  the  months  of  November  and  December 
1817,  and  January  1818  ;  and  May,  June,  July  1818.  By  Andrew- 
Duncan,  junior,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Phy- 
ticians,'  Professor  of  Medical  Police  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Royal 
Public  Dispensary  and  Lunatic  Asylum.  "  /  thinks  better  I  had  one 
imperfect  account  transmitted^  than  none  at  all*  "^Kirkton.     5s. 

The  Horse  Owner's  Guide,  containing  Valuable  Information  on 
the  Management  and  Cure  of  the  Disease  called  Glanders,  with  ma* 
ny  esteemed  recipes.  By  Thomas  Smith,  late  Veterinary  Snrgeoii 
in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.    8vo.    5s.  6d.  boards* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  System  of  the  Weather;  discovered  in  1816  and  1817.  By- 
George  Mackenzie.     21s. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.  P.  from  Henry  Brougham^ 
Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities. 

A  Concise  Description  of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools.  2  vol.  8vo» 
2A  16s. 

On  the  Safety-Lamp  for  Coal  Miners ;  with  some  Researches  on 
Flame.     By  Sir  Humphry  Davy.     8vo.     8ff. 

America  and  her  Resources  ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Com- 
mer'tial,  Manufacturing,  Financial,  Political,  Literary,  Moral  and 
Religious  Capacity  and  Character  of  the  American  People.  By 
John  Bristed.     8vo.     14s. 

Essays  on  the  Proximate  Mechanical  Causes  of  tlie  general  Phe<«^ 
nomena  of  the  Universe.     By  Sir  R.  Phillips.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Pilpay's  Fables.     12mo.     6s. 

Tables  for  Computing  the  Solid  Contents  of  Timber,  from  2  to  48f 
inches  square,  and  from  half  a  foot  to  54  feet  in  length.  Also,  of 
Scantling,  Deals,  Planks,  &c.  from  1  inch  to  6  inches  in  thickness, 
from  4  inches  (rising  progressively  \  inch)  to  24f  inches  in  breadth, 
and  from  half  a  foot  to  50  feet  in  length.  By  Richard  Stoddart, 
Leith.     10s.  boards. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  year  17S5.    5s.  ' 

The  Rhapsodist,  or  Mes  Souvenirs,  in  an  Epistle  to  Aristus.  By 
R.  E.  Comeford,  Esq.   8vo.  14s. — 4to.  1/.  Is. 

Village  Dialogues.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Hill.  2  vol.  8vo.  1/.  6s.— 
}2mo.  13s.. 

An  Abridgment  of  all  the  Custom  Laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  and 
.of  the  Laws  which  regulate  the  Trade  from  Ireland,  to  and  from  all 
jplaces  in  his  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  in  the  Dominions  of  Foreign 
Powers,  &c    By  John  Heron.    8vO.     1/.  Is* 
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"  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine ;  or  Sketches  of  Courts,  Society,  and 
Secncry,  in  some  of  the  German  States  bordering  on  the  Rhme ;  with 
a  Map  of  Eastern  Germany.     8vo.     14-8. 

•  The  London  Guide,  and  Strangers'  Safeguard  against  the  Cheats, 
Swindlers,  and  Pickpockets  that  abound  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
forming  a  I'icture  of  London  as  regards  active  Life.     12mo. 

Letters  from  Illinois.     By  Morris  Birkbeck.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Distinctions  in  Society,  and  Ranks  of  the 
People,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Government.  By  Samuel  Heywood, 
8vo.     18«. 

A  series  of  Essays  on  several  most  in/portant  New  Systems  and 
Inventions,  particularly  interesting  to  the  Mercantile  and  Maritime 
World.  By  Abraham  Bosquet,  Esq.  late  one  of  his  Majesty's  Com- 
missaries of  the  Musters.     Royal  8 vo.     10s.  6d. 

Standing  Orders  of  an  Establishment  for  instructing  the  Junior 
Officer*  and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Royal 
Engineer  Department,  in  their  Duties  in  the  Field.  By  C.  W.  Pas- 
ley.     12mo.     8s. 

-Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  conducted  by  Dr  Brewster,  Vol.  XIL 
IZ.  Is. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  Part  IIL  of  Vol.  II.     8s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Justice  and  Expediency  of  a  Bill,  intitul- 
ed, ^  An  Act  for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
Churches  in  Scotland.  '     By  a  Member  of  the  Scots  Bar.     Is. 

An  Engra/ing  and  Report  relative  to  a  design  for  a  Chain  Bridge, 
proposed  to  be  thrown  over  the  Frith  of  Forili  at  Queensferry.  By 
James  Anderson,  Civil  Engineer  and  Landsurveyor,  Edinburgh, 
Engraving,  2  feet  5  inches  by  1  foot  10  ihchss.  Proof  impressions, 
1/.  10s. — ^common  copies,  1/.  Is.     Report,  5s. 

The  Confession.  &c.  of  Nichol  Muschet  of  Boghall,  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Grassniarket,  January,  1721,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife 
in  the  Duke*s  Walk,  near  Edinburgh,  containing  a  brief  narrative  of 
bis  life,  and  a  full  account  of  the  contrivance  and  perpetration  of  his 
crime.     Is. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  Magis- 
trateS)  Nobility,  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  vicinity,  on  a  direct  communication  with 
India.     By  Silenus.     Is.  6d. 

The  Caledonian  Shipping  List  and  General  Register  of  Vessels, 
belonging  to  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Clyde 
on  the  west :  with  an  account  of  the  Coasting  and  Whale  Fishing 
Companies,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  information,  collected 
and  arranged  up  to  August  1818.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  the  Division  of  the  Surplus  Profits  of  that  Corporation.  By  C- 
Atnot,  Solicitor. 

A  Warning  to  Britons ;  containing  facts  connected  witli  the  Spa- 
pish  Patriots  in  South  America.     By  Daniel  Houghton  Simons. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Oswego,  ©n  the  Coast  of 
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South  Barbarj,  and  of  tlie  suferings  of  the  Master  and  the  Creir 
lyhile  in  Bondage  among  the  Arabs,  interspersed  with  numerous  re- 
marks upon  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  peculiar  perils  of 
that  Coast.     By  Judah  Paddock,  her  late  Master.    4to.     1/.  5s.  bds. 

Letters  from  St  Helena.    8vo.    8s.  boards. 

Manuscrit  de  Lisle  d'Elbe  des  Bourbons  en  1815.     8vo.  5s.  bdg* 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Purdaries  preceded  by  Historical  Notices 
of  the  different  Mahratta  States.  By  an  Officer  in  the  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company,    8vo.    7s.  ^di^ 

Specimens  of  Calegraphy.     By  W.  E.  Shinton.     21  s. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagious  Fever  of  this  country,  ex- 
emplified in  the  Epidemic  now  prevailing  in  London ;  with  the  a{^ 
prppriate  Method  of  Treatment,  as  practised  in  the  House  of  Re* 
covery.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on  the  Natur^  and  Pro- 
perties of  Contagion,  tending  to  correct  the  popular  notions  on  this 
subject,  and  pointing  out  me  means  of  prevention.  By  Thooias 
Bateman,  M.D.  F.L.  §•  &c.    Qs. 

MUSIC. 

A  Grammar  of  Music ;  to  which  are  prefixed.  Observations  ex- 
planatory of  the  properties  and  powers  of  Music  as  a  Science,  &c. 
By  T.  Busby,  Mus.  Doc.     96. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  in 
which  a  new  method  of  pruning  and  training  is  fully  described.  By 
W,  Forsyth,  ;F.  A.  S.     ISs. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Montagu  Family ;  a  Novel,  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  society /of  Ireland.    6  vol.     21s. 

Margaret  Mel villd,  a  Tale.  By  Catharine  Mant.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
bound.  ' 

Tlie  Recluse  of  Alhyn  Hall.     3  vol.  12mo.     ISs.  6d.  ' 

New  Tales.     By  Mrs  Opie.    4  vol.  12mo.     1/.  8s. 

The  Nun  of  Santa  Maria  di  Tindaro.  By  L.  S.  Stanhope*  3  voL 
166.  6d. 

•Zuma,  ou  la  Decouverte  du  Quinquina,  suivi  de  la  Belle  Paule,  de 
2eneide  de  Roseaux  du  Tibre,  &c.  &c.  Paf  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Genlis. 

PHILOLOGT 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  winch  the  Words  are 
deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different  Signifi- 
cations by  examples  from  the  best  Writers ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a 
History  o£  the  Language,  and  an  English  Grammar.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Tod,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A,    4  vol.  W    1 1/.  1 1  s. 

POETRY. 

Bodiam  Castle,  in  six  cantos,  with  notes.    8vo.     10s.  6d, 
'  Antonia,  a  Poem,  with  notes,  descriptive  of  the  Plague  in  Malta. 
By  Murdo  Young. 

Ballads  of  Archery,  Sonnets,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dodd,  Se^ 
5:pnd  Usher  in  Westnuoster  School^  widi  notes.    Crown  Svo.    10(b^  * 
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Genius,  a  Vision.     By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  O^cford.    2s. 

Warning  Voice,  a  Sacred  Poem,  in  two  Cantos ;  addressed  to  in- 
fidel writers  of  Poetry.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  John  Tur- 
nour,  A.  M.     Ss.  6d. 

Fashionable  Fudges  in  London ;  or.  Sketches  of  Public  Charac- 
ters, a  Poem,  with  Historical  and  Explanatory  notes.  By  Benjamin 
Flaccus,  Esq.  &c.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  Poem.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Lonely  Hearth,  and  other  Poems.     By  William  Knox.     5s. 

POLITICS    AND    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  relative  to  the  present  State  of  the  Island  of 
Dominica.     By  Langford  Lovell,  Esq.     8vo. 

Rational  Reform  on  Constitutional  Principles ;  addressed  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  nation.     By  a  Barrister.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Expostulation  on  the  Iniquity  of  the  Spy  System.  By  Jacob  Bray. 
2s.  6d, 

A  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  addressed  to 
Major  Cartwright.     By  Sir  G.  Cayley,  Bart.     Is. 

The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production  investigated.  By 
George  Purves,  LL.  D.     8vo.     10s.  6d, 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Population  of  Nations,,  containing  a 
refutation  of  Mr  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population.  By  George  En- 
sor,  Esq.     8vo.     12s. 

A  new  Edition  of  an  Inquiry,  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  pro- 
duced or  prevented  by  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  By 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.  M.  P.     Is.  6d, 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  on  the  first  Lessons  of  the  Sunday  Morning  Service,  from 
the  first  to  the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  together  with  four 
Sermons  on  other  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Burrowes,  D.D.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Manners  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  also*  of  the  Evangelical  Party,  as  far  as 
the  latter  adhere  to  the  same  System.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Wainewright, 
A.  M.  F.  A.  S.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  which  are  encouraged  and 
enforced  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  briefly  described  and  vin- 
dicated, with  various  Notes.     By  the  same  Author.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David, 
one  of  the  Patrons  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews,  on  the  Proceeplings  and  Prospects  of  that  Society, 
dated  Moscow,  ^^th  February  1818.  By  the  Reverend  Lewis  Way, 
M.  A.     Is.  6d. 

On  Protestant  Nonconformity,  By  Josiah  Conder.  2  vol.  8vo, 
14s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Churches  in  England,  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement  and  Building 
ef  Churches  and  Chapels ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Ho^ 
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Hour  of  God  in  Places  of  Public  Worship.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A. 
Ss.  6d. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  intended  chiefly  for  the 
Use  of  Sabbath  Schools.     By  the  Rev.  James  Miller,  Eassie.    Is.  4d, 

Conder  on  Protestant  Nonconformity.    2  vol.  8vo.     14s.    boards. 

Discourses  on  several  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  the  Reverend 
W.  Hett,  M.  A.     2  vol.  8vo.     18s. 

Ministerial  Qualification,  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  a 
pro  re  nata  Meeting  of  the  Original  Burgher  Associate  Synod,  which 
met  at  Alloa,  on  July  22d,  1818.  By  James  Smith,  A.  M.  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Alloa.     Is.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  ^ 

The  Scientific  Tourist  through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland ;  in 
which  the  Traveller  is  directed  to  the  Beaaties  and  Principal  Objects 
of  Antiquity,  Art,  Science,  the  fine  Views  and  Situations,  &c,  wor- 
thy of  notice  or  remark ;  including  the  Minerals,  Fossils,  rare  Plants, 
and  other  Subjects  in  Natural  History,  divided  into  Counties.  By 
T.  Walford,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  and  F.  L.  S.  2  vol.  12mo.  12s. ;  and, 
with  coloured  Plates,  14s. 

Spanish  America;  or,  a  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Geographi- 
cal Account  of  the  Dominions  of  Spain,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Continental  and  Insular:  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  Spanish  North 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands;  a  Map  of  Spanish  South 
America;  and  an  Engraving,  representing  the  Comparative  Alti- 
tudes of  the  Mountains  in  those  Regions.  By  R.  H.  Bonnycastle. 
2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Holditch's  Emigrant's  Guide  to  America.     8vo.     4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Picture  of  Glasgow,  from  the  earHest  period  to  the  present 
time  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Sketch  of  a  Tour  to  Loch-Lomond,  the 
Trosachs,  Perth,  Inverary,  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  &c.  &c.  Third  Edi- 
tion, considerably  enlarged,  embellished  with  the  following  Engrav- 
ings : — The  Catholic  Chapel,  Carlton  Place,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
Map  of  the  City^  and  a  Chart  of  the  River  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to 
Ayr.  Dedicated  to  James  Ewing,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  this  City.  Small  8vo.  7s.  ex- 
tra boards. 

Tlie  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland  and  its  Islands.  Seventh 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  upwards  of  thirty  Maps,  Views 
of  Remarkable  Buildings,  &c.     2  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

Donald  Monro's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  in  1549-  Sew- 
ed.    12rao,  2s. ;  8vo,  4s. 

%*  The  above  forms  Part  I.  Vol.  11.  of  a  Series  of  rare  Scottish 
Tracts. 

DaussaviUe's  New  Travelling  Map  of  Scotland.     3s.  6d.  in  a  case. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to  Constantinople,  between  the 
years  1810  and  1816,  with  a  Journal  of  the  Voyage  by  the  Brazils 
find  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  together  with  an  Account  of  th» 
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Proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Embassy  under  his  Excellency  Sir  Gror# 
Ousley,  Bart.  K^  S.  L.  4to.  With  Maps,  coloured  Costumes,  and 
other  Engravings,  from  the  Designs  of  the  Author.  By  James  Mo- 
rieresq.     S/.  13s.  6d. 

A  Journey  from  India  to  England?  through  Persia,  Georgia,  Rus- 
sia, Poland  and  Prussia,  in  the  year  181  ?•  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson,  C.  B.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

A  Visit  to  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe  in  1817,  with  Notes  ta- 
Icen  during  a  Tour  through  Le  Perche,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Poi- 
tou,  Anjou,  Le  Bocage,  Touraine,  Orleanois,  and  the  Environs  of 
Paris.  By  W.  D.  Fellows  esq.  Illustrated  with  numerous  coloured 
Engravings,  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.     Royal  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
Lower  Canada,  performed  in  the  year  1817.  By  John  Palmer,  with 
Map.    8vo.    12s.  i 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Holy  Land,  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Cy- 
prus, in  the  year  1814.  By  Henry  light,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery.   4to.     2/.  5&. 

.  Travels  through  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1806 
end  1807,  and  1809,  1810,  and  1811  ;  including  an  Account  of 
Passages  between  America  and  Britain,  and  Travels  through  various 
parts  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Canada,  with  Corrections  and  Improve- 
ments till  1815.  By  John  Melish.  8vo.  18s. 
.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  China,  and  of  a  Voyage 
4o  and  from  that  Country,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817  ;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  most  interesting  Transactions  of  Lord  Amherst's 
Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  Observations  on  the  Countries 
which  it  vifflted.    By  Clarke  Abel,  F.  L.  S. 
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Ahehrd  and  Eloisa,  story  of,  352.  „       "  .         c  Ja 

Aberdeen,  aflairs  of,  fall  into  confusion,  503— a  poll  election  refiised 
to,  504— Magistrates  admit  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  515. 

AlbariSy  St,  state  of  the  prison  of,  474. 

Alberic,  visions  of,  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  Dante  s  poem^  318. 

AlcestCy  account  of  the  loss  of,  395. 

Alleghany  mountains,  description  of,  375. 

Amherst,  Lord,  rfiipwrecked  in  the  Alceste,  395. 

Aranda,  Count  de,  expels  the  Jesuits  in  one  day  from  all  the  Span- 
ish dominions,  429. 

Arctic  expedition,  proposed  objects  of,  5— principles  which  regulate 
the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe  explained,  6— sketch  ^ 
the  revolving  year  within  the  Arctic  circle,  13— formation  of  ice- 
bergs, 15— varieties  of  salt-water  ice,  16— influence  of  the  polar 
ice  cannot  extend  to  our  shores,  20— supposed  deterioration  of 
the  climate  of  Europe  shown  to  be  groundless,  22— list  of  years 
noted  for  the  severity  of  the  winter,  23— of  those  remarkable  fer 
heat  and  drought,  28 — general  description  of  Greenland,  31 — dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  that  country,  36- plan  of  reaching  the 
Pole  with  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  39— north-west  passage  attempt- 
ed by  Willoughby,  40— by  Martin  Frobisher,  41— by  Davis,  45 
—by  the  Danes,  49— by  Henry  Hudson,  51— l>y  Poole  and  others, 
52— by  William  Baffin,  55— improbability  of  the  passage  ever  be- 
ing effected,  58. 

Aretinoy  Leonardo,  his  account  of  a  strange  fit  of  devotion  which 
seized  the  Italians,  325. 

Art  agon,  observations  on  the  constitution  of,  162. 

Augereau,  General,  sent  to  disperse  the  Legislative  Bodies,  302. 

Baffin^  William,  voyages  of,  54— is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Qrmus,  57. 

Barras,  anecdote  of,  306. 

Barringtoti,  Daines,  asserts  the  posnbility  of  reaching  the  North 
Pole,  2. 

Barry,  Madame  du,  account  of  her  origin,  430. 
.  Benedictines,  great  wealth  and  power  of,  326. 

Biot,  M.,'  assists  in  the  experiments  for  determining  the  length  of 
the  pendulum,  422. 

Birkbeck,  Mr,  his  Notes  on  America,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
books  that  have  lately  appeared,  120-^rea3ons  which  induced  the 
author  to  emigrate  to  America,  122— his  arrival  at  Norfolk  in 
Virginia,  124 — Negro  slavery,  125 — ^journey  across  die  Alleghany 
moimtains  to  Pittsburg,  127 — description  of  that  place,  129 — 
striking  features  in  the  great  western  wilderness,  131 — aurfior  pur- 
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chases  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Dlinois  territory,  133 — method  of 
conducting  land  8ales>  ib. — instinctive  attachment  to  home  a  pow- 
erful  check  to  emigration^  135 — reflections  on  the  vast  extension 
of  American  dominion,  137 — account  of  a  singular  religious  so*, 
ciety,  139. 

ffuonapartey  judgment  of  posterity  respecting,  not  clearly  to  be  fore- 
seen, 303<— character  of,  by  Mad.  de  Stael,  304 — ^puts  down  the 
Directory,  307 — sets  up  the  Consulate,  308 — his  unprincipled  dis- 
simulation, 309 — assumes  the  imperial  dignity,  310---his  character 
as  a  General,  312 — legitimacy  of  his  dynasty  examined,  448— 
observations  on  his  dethronement,  452 — and  on  the  mode  of  se- 
curing his  person,  455 — and  of  his  treatment  in  confinement,  457. 

Scnifacej  Pope,  banishes  Dante,  324 — proclaims  a  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  329. 

BooHy  General,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  130. 

Borough  CompteTf  description  of,  473. 

Bascovkhy  his  method  of  numbering  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  416. . 

Bradleyy  Richard,  opinion  of,  that  our  climate  is  affected  by  the  isl* 
ands  of  ice  drifted  into  the  Atlantic,  21. 

Bristol^  shocking  state  of  the  jail  of,  475. 

JSrougham,  Mr,  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  486 — moves  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of,  487 — object  and  progress 
pf  the  bill,  488— yearly  income  of  charities  in  England,  492— 
instances  of  the  shameful  misapplication  of,  493 — objections  by 
the  enemies  of  the  bill  answered,  496. 

Brunetta  Latini^  a  work  of  his  said  to  bo  the  model  of  Dante's  p6em> 
330,  , 

Burke,  Mr,  remarks  of,  on  the  subject  of  parties,  191,  194. 

Butghsy  Scottish,  history  of,  503 — disadvantages  Of  the  present  sys- 
tem, 510 — ^inquiry  into  the  most  adequate  source  of  reform,  519* 

Button,  Sir  Thomas,  winters  in  Hudson's  Bay,  52. 

Byrmsy  Lord,  Childe  llarold — points  of  resemblance  betwecfn  the 
author  an4  Rousseau,  87 — causes  of  the  deep  influence  which  both 
exert  on  the  feelings,  89 — remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  By- 
ron's poetry,  96 — analysis  of  the  present  work,  100-^reflections 
on  the  character  of  the  Pilgrim,  116. 

Cartvorigkty  Major,  principles  of  the  faction  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, 199. 

Castiky  ren^drks  on  the  early  constitution  of,  155. 

Caverriy  calcareous,  in  Kentucky  described,  386. 

Choiseuly  Due  de,  character  of,  386 — circumstance  which  made  him 
so  eager  for  tlie  suppression  a^  the  Jesuits,  427 — accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  the  Dauphin  of  France,  429. 

Churchy  gradual  usurpations  ofj  pn  the  civil  authority,  163. 

Cleavelajidy  Mr,  sketch  of  |iis  treatise  on  the  mineralogy,  &c.  6^ 
America,  382. 
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Clement  X/T.,  alleged  remorse  of,  for  having  consented  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jesuits,  427. 

Coalf  where  found  in  America,  383. 

Commodities,  difference  between  the  natural  and  market  price  of,  60. 
•  Courage,  French,  peculiar  quality  of,  in  all  ages,  402 — contrasted 
with  that  of  the  British,  403. 

Cra'wfordf  Mr  Quintin,  the  editor  of  Melanges  d'Histoire,  &c.  352. 

Crusades  projected  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  323. 

Danes,  account  of  their  settlements  on  Greenland,  38. 

Dante  accused  of  being  an  imitator,  317 — what  the  supposed  model 
of  his  poem,  ib. — end  he  aimed  at  in  it,  321 — state  of  Europe 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  ib. — extraordinary  fit  of  devotion  throughout 
Italy,  325 — account  of  the  varions  monastic  orders,  326 — pilgrim-^ 
age  to  Rome,  329 — Dante  vindicated  from  harshness  of  soul,  333. 

Davis,  John,  voyages  of,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  45* 

Devonshire^  Dutchess  of,,  a  munificent  patroness  of  the  arts,  529» 

Devotion,  singular  fit  of,  in  Italy,  325. 

Disco  bay,  enormous  icebergs  at,  17. 

Discoveries,  geographical,  all  those  of  greatest  importance  in  modern 
times,  have  originated  in  attempts  to  find  out  a  short  route  to  In-^ 
dia,  40.  ^ 

Dominicans,  attempt  to. substitute  the  visions  of  the  Abbe  Joachim 
for  the  New  Testament,  329. 

Dominick,  Saint,  founds  the  Inquisition,  326. 

Mgede,  Hans,  settles  a  colony  in  Greenland,  3. 

Elba  manuscript,  authenticity  of,  examined,  444 — ^sketch  of  its  cod^ 
tents,  446. 

Elgin  marbles,  models  of,  in  miniature,  530.  , 

Emigration,  instinctive  attachment  to  home,  a.  sufficiently  powerful 
check  to,  135. 

Equinoxial  gales,  origin  of,  10. 

Eric  Raude  settles  a  colony  on  Greenland,  35. 

Europe,  opinion  that  the  climate  of  has  altered  for  the  worse,  errone- 
ous, 22 — list  of  years  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  the  winter,  23 
—and  of  those  extremely  hot,  '28. 

Europe,  progress  of  the  kingdoms  of,  from  feudal  aristocracies  t« 
limited  monarchies,  281 — state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  32  L 

Payette,  M.  de  la,  character  of,  295. 

Females,  exclusion  of,  from  inheritance,  not  comnaon  among  tlie 
Teutonic  nations,  151. 

Feudal  System,  view  of  its  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind,  145-- 
consequences  of  its  decay  in  France,  147. 

Plorence,  free  constitution  of,  subverted  by  the  Medici,  154. 
Fotherbye,  Robert,  voyages  of,  to  Greenland,  53. 

Franciscans,  foundation  of  the  order  of,  326. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  voyages  of,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  41. 
Fry,  Mrs,  reform  introduced  among  the  female  prisoners  in  New- 
gate by  the  exertions  of,  480. 
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Genoese^  discontented  with  their  present  government,  527< 

Georgely  Abb6)  sketch  of  liis  life,  425 — ^consequences  of  the  destruc- 
tibn  of  the  Jesuits,  426 — alleged  remorse  of  Clement  XIV.  for 
having  consented  to  it,  ib. — anecdotes  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
427 — account  of  the  ex|>ulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  429-^ 
of  the  origin  of  Madame  du  Barry,  430 — opinions  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.  on  civil  government,  432 — character  of  the  Prince  de 
Kaunitz,  433,  and  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  434 — singular  ac- 
cident the  Abb6  met  with  at  Vienna,  435 — intrigues  of  Madame 
la  Motte,  437 — appointment  of  the  Count  de  Segur  to  the  mini- 
stry by  mistake,  441. 

Gold  found  in  North  Carolina,  385. 

Grafton^  Duke  of,  recommends  a  revisal  of  the  liturgy,  225— letter 
from  Bishop  Watson  to,  229. 

Granbyy  Marquis  of,  letter  from,  to  Dr  Watson,  214'^remarks  on 
his  political  consistency,  ib. 

Greenland^  form  and  extent  of,  31 — discovered  and  colonized  by  the 
Icelanders,  35 — their  colonies  extinct  about  the  commencement 
of  die  16th  century,  37 — supposed  existence  of  a  colony  on  the 
east  side,  ib. — state  of  the  Danish  settlements  at  present,  38. 

Gregory  VIL^  Pope,  fissumes  the  supremacy  over  the  sovereigns  of 
his  time,  and  prohibits  marriage  to  the  priesthood,  322 — projects 
the  Crusades,  323 — great  improvement  which  took  place  in  Italy 
immediatety  after  his  death,  ib. 

Guelfi  and  Ghibelini,  factions  of,  324. 

HaUamy  Mr,  object  and  character  of  his  work  on  the  State  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  middle  ages,  140 — ^remarks  on  the  history  of 
France,  from  its  conquest  by  Clovis  to  the  invasion  of  Naples,  142 
) — ^rise,  &c.  of  the  feudal  system',  145 — consequences  of  its  decay, 
147 — ^introduction  of  hired  soldiers,  151 — some  doubtful  positions 
in  the  work  examined,  ib. — of  the  struggle  between  Frederic  Bar* 
barossa  and  the  Lombard  cities,  153---di8sensions  of  the  Italian 
republics,  154 — mistakes  in  the  account  of  Castile,  155 — of  the 
constitution  of  Arragon,  162 — usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  163-— of  the  constitution  of  England,  165. 

Hallaniy  Mr,  remarks  of,  on  the  character  of  Dante>  338. 

Harmonists^  a  singular  religious  society  in  America,  139. 

Haussety  Madame  de,  remarks  on  the  journal  of,  359 — account  of 
Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Economists,  361. 

Heat 9  principles  which  regulate  the  distributioi!  of,  over  the  globe, 
explained,  6. 

Henningy  Mr,  miniature  models  of  the  Elgin  marbles  e^iecuted  by, 
530. 

History,  to  be  pleasing  and  instructive,  must  be  written  at  a  distance 
from  the  time  to  which  it  relates,  277. 

Htidsotiy  Henry,  sent  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  North-west  pas- 
sage, 50 — is  turned  adrift  by  his  crew,  and  perishes,  52. 

/Hudso7i*s  Bay  Company  erected,  57. 
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fee,  different  kinds  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  seas  is  ob* 
structed,  14^-influence  of,  cannot  extend  to  our  shores,  20^^ 
mountains  or  islands  of,  drifted  into  the  Atlantic,  supposed  by 
some  to  affect  our  climate,  21* 

Icebergs  formed  by  the  congelation  of  fresh  water>  15«**-eiiOTmous  di- 
mensions of,  in  Davis's  Strait,  17* 

Ice^blink  described,  !?• 

Iceland  discovered,  d5-^-sends  colonies  to  Greenland,  lb. 

Jesuits^  account  of  the  order  of,  827— ?<expuIs{on  of,  frc»xt  the  Spainsb 

-    dominions^  429* 

Illinois  territory,  account  of  the  i^ew  settlement  in^  133. 

Joseph  //.,  character  of,  434. 

Irony  native,  mass  of,  found  in  America^  387 — ote  abundant  in  many 
places  there,  384. 

Iron  crown,  a  reUc  highly  valued  in  Hungary,  434. 

Iron  mask,  man  in,  conjectures  concerning  the,  357. 

KateTi  Captain  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  407-^gfeat  iniprove* 
ment  in  instruments  from  the  substitution  of  the  entire  circle 
for  the  quadrant,  &c.  ib«-^f}rst  idea  of  this  dontnvance  owing  to 
Mayer,  408 — new  system  of  weights  and  pleasures  adopted  by  the 
French,  409-^sia^ar  plan  in  Engkuld  hitherto  unsuccessiu},  411 
----account  of  experiments  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
4r  12— description  of  the  autJbor's  convertible  pendulum,  414— his 
ingenious  method  of  deterpiining  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by 
it  in  twenty*four  hours,  41 5«— what  the  precise  object  of  his  expe^ 
riments,  420 — French  Academy  of  Sciences  join  is  the  experiment^ 
researches  of  the  Royal  Society,  422. 

KauwtZy  PHnce,  character  of,  432. 

Kn^hty  John,  murdered  by  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  America,  50. 

La^cey  remarkable  property  of  the  pendulum  discovered  by,  420. 

Louis  XFL  un£t  for  the  throng  i^  t^  times  wherein  he  liv^d,  286 — 
carried  prisoner,  by  the  mob  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  296 — re- 
solves to  retire  to  Compiegne}  299'^-^hi8  demeanour  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  14fh  July,  dOO^^^eoid  execution,  301. 

Lombard  cities,  remarks  on  the  struggle  between  Frederick  Barbae 
rossa  and  the,  153.    . 

Lofuocy  Sir  Hudson,  remarks  on  his  treatment  of  Mr  O'Meara,  459. 

Lycmsy  discontents  in  that  city,  172r^speecBly  allayed  by  Marshi^ 
Marmont,  173 — similarity  of  to  soifie  lale  disturbances  in  our  owi^ 
country,  174* 

Moclurcy  Mr,  sketch  of  the  eontents  of  his  work  on  Americeai  geor 
logy,  375. 

Marble,  quarries  of,  in  Vermont,  385. 

Marmont f  Marshal,  disturbances  at  Lyons,  composed  by,  175. 

Marriage  of  the  clergy  jprohibited  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  322. 

Maturin'Sy  Mr,  Women,  or  Pour  et  Centre,  234 — ^the  author's  opi-: 
nion  of  bis  own  former  works,  235— sketch  of  the  present  work, 
with  extracts,  236— remarkable  alteration  introduced  in  the  tra<v 
gedy  of  Bertram^  254. 


Mt^^i  Tobias,  rnvdits  the  circular  iDBtniment  for  measuring  angles^. 
408. 

Medusa  French  frigate,  account  of  the  wreck  of,  389 — shocking  eon* 
duct  of  the  crewy  S91. 

MelanseM  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature,  S51-^torj  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa,  352 — of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  357— on  the  fortunes 
amassed  by  ministers  of  state  in  France,  358— ^journal  of  Madame 
du  Hausset,  359. 

Meiaky  precious,  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  comparative  values 
of,  62.  '^ 

Jl/ira^at/,  character  of,  294.     '      < 

MonirosCy  reform  in  the  burgh  of,  SOS. 

MotiCi  Madame  la,  trick  put  upon  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  by,  437— 
share  she  had  in  the  afiair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  439.    - 

Neckety  M.,  measures  proposed  by,  292. 

Negro  slavery,  condition  of,  in  Virginia,  125 — contrasted  with*  that 
of  the  English  peasant,  126. 

Neu^tUey  wonderful  reform  introduced  among  the  female  prisoners  in» 
480. 

Norvoegiam  colonize  Iceland  and  Greenland,  35. 

0*Mearay  Mr,  testimonies  of  the  respectability  of  his  character,  457 
-—manner  of  his  appointment  to  St  Helena,  458 — dispute  between, 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  459. 

Opinion^  the  basis  of  all  political  power,  283. 

O'Reilly^  Bernard,  character  of  his  work  on  Greenland,  &c.  4. 

Po/cr^,  anecdote  of,  211. 

ParadetCy  account  of  the  monastery  of  the,  354. 

Paro  aux  Cerfiy  an  infamous  establishment  of  Louis  XV.  at  Ver- 
sailles, 432. 

PartieSf  political,  circumstances  that  render  the  present  moment  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  an  impartial  survey  of  the  state  of,  1 8  r— causes 
of  the  odium  that  has  lately  fallen  uppn  party,  182 — ground  upon 
which  alone  such  associations  are  to  be  defended,  1 84 — remarks 
on  the  subject  by  Mr  Burke,  191 — ^benefit  derived  to  the  cause  of 
sound  principles,  by  the  enlistment  of  aristocratical  influence  in 
the  ranks  of  party,  192 — too  much,  and  in  too  short  a  time,  expect- 
ed from  new  and  popular  ministers,  195 — present  opposition  for- 
midable from  its  numbers  and  talents,  197— how  ministry  have 
been  able  to  stand  out  against  them,  198. 

Peter  of  Cluni,  letter  of,  to  Eloisa,  355. 

Phippsy  Captain,  despatched  to  explore  the  Polar  seas,  3. 

PUgrimage  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  indulgence  proclaimed  by 
Pope  Boniface,  329. 

Pitty  Mr,  remarks  on  the  ministry  of,  301  • 

Poetical  Extracts,  from  Childe  Harold,  100— from  Dante,  384, 

Poky  Mr  Scoresby's  plan  for  approaching  the,  39. 

Pompadour y  Madame,  influence  of,  in  state  afl^irs,  370. 

Poofe,  Jonas,  voyages  of,  to  the  Arctic  seas,  53. , 
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Prists  DisoipMive,  two  classes  o^  subjects,  which  engage  the  atten* 

'    tibn  of  public  men,   i'GS^-popular  favour  gained  rather  by  the 

'  splendid  than  the  usefu],  465— institutions  for  the  repression  of 
guilt,  or  the  relief  of  misery,  frequently  become  the  sources  of 
both,  467 — what  the  means  of  correcting  these  evils,  468 — stric- 
tures on  t^e  present  management  of  0ur  prisons,  469-^escription 
of  several  of  the  English  prisons,  473«— refi>rm  eflPected  in  New- 
gate by  Mrs  Fry,  480.  ' 

Quarterly  List  pf  New  Publications,  2SJ^  536. 

fiaesnat/,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Economists,  account  of,  $60 
— specin^en  of  his  mod,e  of  conveying  instruction  in  the  form  of 
fables,  363 — remarks  on  the  principles  of  his  sect,  363. 

Ttenty  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of,  72. 

fticardd^  Mr,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  &c.  The  author  ad- 
vantageously'known  from  his  former  writings,  59«^mi8take  in  con- 
founding the  natural  and  market  price  of  commodiUes,  60-<-co8t 
of  production  the  permanent  regulator  of  the  exchangeable  ya^ 
lue  of  every  commodity,  61 — ^this  the  cause  of  the  comparative 
difference  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  62 — author's  opinion 
that  the  accumulation  of  capital,  &c.  has  no  effect  in  increasing 
the  real  price  of  commodities,  illustrated,  64— inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  rent,  72 — ^nd  into  the  laws  in  generaT  by  whidj 
the  profit  of  stock  is  regulated,  79— rem^ks  on  the  author's  theory 
of  taxation,  83.. 

JPiminij  Franqesca  da,  remarks  on  the  episode  of,  in  Dante^  340. 
,  Ifiohan^  Cardinal  de,  duped  by  Madame  la  Motte,  437* 

^Jftousseauy  points  of  resemblance  between,  and  Lord  Byron,  88<— 
what  tiie  cause  of  the  deep  interest  excited  by  his  works,  89. 

Sak'water  ice^  varieties  of,  distinguished  by  the  whale  fishers,  16 — 
that  which  covers  the  Arctic  seas  annually  formed  and  destroyed, 
19. 

Salt  springs  in  America,  386. 

SasSy  Mr,  on  Art  and  Italy,'  preliminary  jremarks  on,  524— his  de^ 

'  *  scription  of  the  requisites  of  a  painter,  52^5'— discontent  of  the 
Genoese,  527 — ^barbarqiis  spblij^tipn  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
at  Rome,  529 — cbnditi'oh  of  the  paintings'  in  the  Vatican,  531-»- 
Hutnor'is  striptu^es  on  the  Venetian  BGh6d  of  painting,  533-^-^ 
adventure  with  banditti,  533.  ..;         / 

Schlegelf  Mr,  remarks  of,  upon  Dante,  333. 

Scoresbi/,  Mr,  author  of  a  paper  on  the  Greenland  or  Polar  ice,  3 — 
plan  for  approaching  the  Pole  suggested  hy,  39.  a      • 

Sf^ur,  Count  de,  appointed  to  the  ministiy  of  France,  by  a  curious 
mistake,  441". 

JShipvoreck  of  the  French  frigate  Medusa,  389 — of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Alceste,  395 — -hehaviour  of  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels  contrast- 
ed, 399.  .  . 

Sieves,  Abb^,  ^ketch  of,  295. 

Smithy  Dty  his  opinion  how  the  exchange  of  commodities  would  be 
regulated)  in^an  early  and  irude  state  of  society,  examined,  63«  ' 
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SddierSy  hired,  when  first  employed,  151. 

Siail^  Mad.  de,  sur  la  Revolution  Fran9oise,  character  of  her  writ- 
ings in  genera],  275 — ^preliminary  remarks  on  the  present  work, 
277 — ^what  the  scope  of  it,  281 — causes  that  gradually  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  285 — meeting  of  the  States  General,  28S<-» 
^olemn  procession  of,  to  Notre  Dame,  291 — dismissal  of  Necker, 
293^  Demolition  of  the  Bastile,  294 — sketches  of  the  parties  in 
ihe  Constituent  Assembly,  ib. — conveyance  of  the  king  from  Ver- 
^illes  to  Paris,  297 — picture  of  France  during  the  early  period  of 
the  Revolution,  S^'^Kings  plan  of  retiring  to  Campiegne,  and 
emigration  of  diev  ^  Jlp,  299 — tone  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
.described,  SOO — demeanour  of  the  King  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
;i4th  July,  ib. — his  execution,  301 — excesses  of  the  parties  in 
France  at  this  time,  302 — ^legislative  bodies  dispersed  by  an  arm- 
;ed  force,  ib. — character  of  Bonaparte,  303 — anecdote  of  Barras, 
306 — deposition  of  the  Directory,  307 — setting  up  of  the  Con* 
jSulate,  308 — remarks  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  313. 

fitephens^  Mr,  reaches  the  latitude  of  84^  deg.  without  obstruction 
from  ice,  33. 

Toaldot  period  of  nine  years  supposed  by,  with  regard  to  tlie  wea- 
ther, 30. 

Turgotf  M.,  anecdote  of,  371. 

tTaxatioHf  inquiry  into  the  principles  of,  83. 

Tathil-Fields  jail,  description  of,  474. 

Vatican,  neglected  state  of  the  paintings  in,  531. 

VavLcluse^  temperature  of  the  celebrated  fountain  of,  7* 

fVatsgn,  Bishop,  Memoirs  of,  great  attention  excited  by,  206— his 
birth  and  parentage,  207 — ^his  manner  of  life  at  Cambridge,  20$ 
— tendency  of  hiis  mind  to  support  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  210 — his  mode  of  studying  divinity,  212 — opinions  on  na- 
tional establishments  and  subscription,  213 — Court  offended  by  his 
llestoration  sermon,  216 — causes  of  his  Majesty's  dislike  of  him» 
i2I9 — ^his  views  of  church  preferment,  &c.  223 — ^recommended  to 
Lord  Shelbume,  2'i^4 — Mr  Pitt*s  proposal  for  the  sale  of  the  tithe 
of  the  country,  226 — part  the  author  took  in  the  Regency  question 
gives  offence  at  Cpurt,  227 — his  reception  at  the  Queen's  draw* 
ing-room,  228 — is  an  admirer,  at  first,  of  the  French  Revolution, 
229— his  sentiments  on  the  dismissal  of  tlie  Whig  ministry,  ^31—- 
letter  to  Mr  Hayley,  232. 

fVeights  and  Measures,  new  system  of^  adopted  by  the  Frencli,  409. 

fVilson,  Capt.,  finds  the  sea  clear  from  ice  in  a  very  high  latitude,  33. 

Vaa^'f  revolving,  sketch  of,  within  the  Arctic  circle,  13. 

END    OF   VOLUME    THIRTIETH. 

Ko.  LXL  will  be  published  in  December. 


p.  Willbon,  PHnter,  Edinburnb. 
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